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and  gray  cypress  is  the  home  of  Dr. 
Frederick  A.  Staunton  on  the  dunes  of 
East  Hampton,  Long  Island;  Dutch 
Colonial  house  in  the  woods  with  a 
pale  silver  gray  roof,  71;  Two  views  of 
a  romantic  summer  home  built  at 
Tokeneke,  Connecticut,  73;  Dark  Col¬ 
onial  clinker  brick  was  used  for  first 
floor  and  clapboards  with  nine  inch 
exposure  for  the  second,  74;  House  of 
random  width  split  shingles  stained 
white,  75;  Field-stone,  brick,  hand- 
hewn  timber  stained  black  and  stucco 
were  used  in  this  house,  76;  Red  and 
white  shingles  stained  the  same  were 
used  on  the  roof  with  the  idea  of  fad¬ 
ing  out  to  a  natural  appearance,  77. 

Education,  The  American  Girl’s; 
Madame  Yvette  Guilbert  suggests  a 
remedy — Yvette  Guilbert  as  Madame 
du  Barry,  367;  “The  Sewing  Song”: 
Yvette  Guilbert  singing  a  French  folk 
song  of  sage  advice,  368;  “Dans  Le 
Joli  Mois  de  Mai”;  Yvette  Guilbert 
singing  and  acting  an  old  Brittany  le¬ 
gend,  369;  Yvette  Guilbert  in  private 
life,  from  her  latest  photograph,  370. 

Entrance  to  the  Home  of  Mrs.  James 
M.  Townsend,  Mill  Neck,  L.  I.;  Beau¬ 
tiful  example  of  a  hospitable  and  gra¬ 
cious  doorway;  Frontispiece,  opp.  p.  3- 
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Farmhouse,  The  New  American,  Plan¬ 
ning  for  Beauty  and  Comfort  in. — 
Weather  vanes  designed  by  Alfred 
Hopkins,  53,  55,  63.  Farm-Houses, 
stable,  coachman’s  and  laborer’s  cot¬ 
tages  and  woodshed  on  the  estate  of 
George  S.  Brewster,  Brookfield,  L.  I., 
57;  The  coachman’s  cottage  on  the 
estate  of  F.  L.  Stetson,  Sterlington, 
N.  Y.;  Another  view  of  coachman’s 
cottage,  58;  The  Gate  Lodge  of  the 
F.  L.  Stetson  farm;  Pergola  entrance 
to  the  cow  barn  on  this  same  property, 
59;  Coachman’s  and  farmer’s  cottage 
on  C.  W.  Brokaw  estate,  Glen  Cove, 
L.  I.;  The  poultry  house,  60;  Dairy  en¬ 
trance  on  the  Brokaw  estate;  Wagon 
Shed  and  tool  house  on  the  Brokaw 
farm;  Care  for  the  birds  may  be  no¬ 
ticed  in  the  cote  upon  the  roof,  61; 
Group  of  half-timber  and  white  stucco 
farm  service  buildings  on  the  estate  of 
James  Speyer,  Ossining,  N.  Y.;  Dairy 
on  the  Mortimer  Schiff  property  at 
Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  with  the  beautiful 
rose  and  shrub  garden  before  it,  62. 

Flowers,  Wayside — Eleven  illustrations, 
25-30. 

Furniture,  A  New  Type  of — An  old- 
fashioned  rocker  finished  in  Chrome- 
wald  finish;  A  Chromewald  tea-table 
in  blue,  408;  A  gate-leg  desk  in 
Chromewald  design  finished  in  blue 
and  brown;  Chromewald  table  in  blue 
and  brown,  409;  Chromewald  dressing 
table;  A  Chromewald  three-quarter 
bed,  finished  in  blue,  410. 

Garden,  By-Paths  in  a  Lovely — One  cor¬ 
ner  of  Mrs.  Gotthold’s  garden  in 
Greenwich,  Connecticut,  showing  a 
rich  planting  of  roses  and  ivy  phlox, 
279;  A  by-path;  Path  leading  to  the 
lake,  280. 

Garden,  Everybody’s:  By  Rebecca  J. 
Lose— Nine  illustrations,  152-156. 

Garden  Furnishings — Jar  of  Etruscan 
type;  Jar  of  Mexican  type,  309;  Gar¬ 
den  vase;  May  Fair  window  box,  310; 
Crystal  spring  bird  bath  made  with 
proper  depth  for  safety;  Garden  vase 
of  heavy  pottery  along  unusually  sim¬ 
ple,  graceful  lines:  It  is  43  inches  in 
height,  width  22  inches  at  swell,  321; 
Three  excellent  examples  of  bird  baths 
suitable  for  small  informal  gardens; 
Chat-with-me  garden  seat  of  composi¬ 
tion  concrete,  permanent  and  beauti¬ 
fully  simple  in  design,  322;  Sunny  hour 
sun-dial  of  composition  concrete,  323. 


Garden  in  Nova  Scotia,  My:  By  Caroline 
G.  McCurdy — Four  illustrations,  449- 
452. 

Garden-Making,  The  Art  of:  Scenes  from 
one  of  Vitale’s  Gardens — Five  illustra¬ 
tions  showing  features  of  the  garden 
of  Dudley  Olcott,  Esq.,  Morristown, 
New  Jersey;  A  garden  planned  by  Fer- 
rucio  Vitale,  359-362. 

Gardens  of  Our  Great  Western  Deserts. 
The  Beautiful:  By  Rosalie  Jones — 
night  illustrations,  387-390. 

Gardens,  Twilight:  By  Florence  Beck¬ 
with — Four  illustrations,  581-582. 

Gates  and  Entrances,  Garden — Four  il¬ 
lustrations,  399-402. 

Getting  Acquainted  with  Your  Own 
Family  in  Vacation  Time:  By  Jessie 
Wright  Whitcomb — Moses,  the  don¬ 
key,  who  took  the  children  to  a  new 
banqueting  hall  each  day,  525;  The  slab 
cottage  on  the  pine  covered  knoll;  In 
this  balsamy  open-air  playroom  the 
children  soon  grew  strong  and  brown 
as  berries,  526;  Bathing  pool  in  the 
stream,  where  the  nightly  bath  frolic 
was  had,  527. 

Greek  Drama  and  French  Music  in  Na¬ 
ture’s  Loveliest  Theater:  By  Mary 
Fanton  Roberts — Wild  roses  in  bloom 
over  the  porch  at  Rosemary  Cottage, 
607;  Rosemary  Cottage  on  the  Conklin 
estate  at  Huntington,  Long  Island, 
where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Faver- 
sham  are  planning  the  production  of 
“Orestes”  in  Mr.  Conklin’s  beautiful 
open-air  theater;  Front  view  of  the 
centuries-oid  cottage,  609;  Amphithea¬ 
ter  of  the  “Natural”  Outdoor  Theater 
built  by  Mr.  Roland  Conklin  on  his  es¬ 
tate  at  Huntington,  Long  Island,  at  an 
expense  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  610; 
Stage  of  the  Outdoor  Theater  on  Mr. 
Conklin’s  estate,  61 1;  William  Faver- 
sham  as  “Mark  Anthony,”  612. 

Haggin,  Ben  Ali,  Studio  of:  A  corner  in 
Ben  Ali  Haggin’s  studio  showing  the 
end  of  a  Spanish  carved  altar,  a  rare 
Gothic  tapestry,  and  his  own  painting 
of  Mme.  Hanako  San,  Frontispiece, 
opp.  p.  125;  A  sidewall  in  “The  Mediae¬ 
val  Studio”  covered  with  Gothic  tapes¬ 
try,  showing  the  Silver  Ship,  and  her 
beautiful  cargo  all  about  her,  161;  The 
fireplace  in  the  studio,  with  the  Gothic 
overmantel,  and  above  the  Italian  clock 
in  Polychrome  decorations,  162;  The 
great  Spanish  altar  nearly  fills  one  side 
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of  the  studio,  and  the  model  stand,  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  Persian  rug,  is  just  in 
front,  163;  The  Jacobean  bedroom  in 
the  Mediaeval  Studio:  Rare  Poly¬ 
chrome  Spanish  candelabra  give  the 
light,  and  the  bed  is  covered  with  a 
splendid  old  Venetian  velvet,  165. 

Home,  A  Modern  Colonial,  Tradition  and 
Comfort  Charmingly  Blended  in — 
Modern  type  of  Colonial  house  de¬ 
signed  for  William  R.  de  Vries,  Ida 
Grove,  Iowa,  by  Bernhardt  Muller, 
271;  Dutch  Colonial,  round  hooded,  in¬ 
dented  doorway  of  the  de  Vries  house; 
Archway  over  entrance  to  the  kitchen 
garden  of  the  same  house,  272;  Great 
trees  give  privacy  and  beauty  to  this 
house,  designed  by  Bernhardt  Muller, 
273;  Colonial  stairway  showing  slen¬ 
der  white  spindles  and  mahogany  rail¬ 
ing  built  after  the  graceful  fashion  of 
long  ago;  Graceful  doorways  of  same 
type  but  of  slightly  different  propor¬ 
tion,  274;  First  floor  plan,  319;  Second 
floor  plan,  320. 

Home  of  the  Future,  The:  Number 
Three — Stone  house  designed  for 
Harry  T.  Saunders,  Esq.,  Germantown, 
Pa.,  41;  House  built  for  Harry  T. 
Saunders,  Esq.,  at  Germantown,  43; 
Terrace  at  the  back  of  the  Harry  T. 
Saunders  house,  44;  House  at  Villa 
Nova  of  ledge  stone  built  in  the  man¬ 
ner  generally  known  as  Pennsylvanian; 
Outdoor  sitting  room  of  this  same 
house,  showing  beauty  of  large  brick 
floor  used  in  connection  with  stone,  45; 
The  gateway  into  the  kitchen  garden; 
The  stone  of  this  house  was  given  a 
coating  of  white  mortar,  an  unusual 
method  of  treatment,  46;  Picturesque 
house  and  garage,  of  ledge  stone  with 
cream  white  stucco  pointing  raised  to 
a  ridge,  Germantowm,  47;  A  stone  house 
designed  for  Rufus  W.  Scott;  Detail 
of  doorway  of  the  Westview  Street 
house,  50;  Interesting  construction  of 
a  house  built  of  stone  on  a  side  hill,  51; 
Frame  house  of  Mr.  David  Sharp  built 
along  simple,  charming  lines,  52;  Harry 
T.  Saunders’  house  at  Germantown, 
Pa.,  as  seen  through  the  grove  at  the 
rear,  112;  First  floor  plan  of  the  Harry 
T.  Saunders  house;  Second  floor  plan, 
113- 

Number  Four:  The  New  Architecture 
of  the  West:  By  J.  Irving  Gill — Resi¬ 
dence  for  Miss  Marion  Olmsted,  San 
Diego:  Irving  J.  Gill,  architect;  Typi¬ 
cal  of  the  new  architecture  of  the 
West,  140;  House  on  a  canyon  lot  de¬ 
signed  for  Miss  Teats,  typical  of  Irving 
J.  Gill’s  architectural  form,  141;  Archi¬ 


tectural  strength  obtained  by  a  return 
to  the  straight  line,  the  arch,  the  cube, 
and  the  circle:  The  entrance  to  the 
Darst  house  shown  is  characteristic  of 
the  beauty  obtained  by  the  application 
of  these  principles,  143;  The  Bishop’s 
School  at  La  Jolla;  La  Jolla  Women’s 
Club,  144;  Concrete  stepping  stone 
blocks  carry  the  quality  of  the  house 
into  the  garden;  Inner  court  of  the 
same  house,  145;  Based  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  cube,  symbolic  of  strength, 
is  the  home  of  Mrs.  Paul  Miltimore, 
South  Pasadena,  California;  Garden 
rooms  in  the  center  of  the  house,  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  weather  by  glass,  are 
a  feature  of  the  Fulford  residence,  San 
Diego:  Each  room  of  the  house  may 
be  entered  from  the  arcade,  146;  The 
home  of  Homer  Laughlin,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  was  designed  before  the  over¬ 
hang  of  roof  was  discarded;  The  con¬ 
ventional  hanging  roof  of  the  Webster 
home  of  San  Diego,  is  used  in  con¬ 
formity  to  the  requirements  of  typical 
Spanish  architecture,  149;  Two  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  court,  150. 

Home-Making,  A  Story  of — House  along 
Craftsman  lines,  designed  and  built  by 
the  Long  Building  Company,  Seattle; 
Living  room  showing  fireplace  nook 
in  the  same  house,  216;  Dining  room 
of  the  house  designed  by  the  Long 
Building  Company;  First  floor  plan, 
217;  Pullman  dining  alcove,  folding 
ironing  board  and  closet  shown  by  the 
gas  stove;  Second  floor  plan  of  the 
house  at  Seattle,  218. 

Home-Making  in  America,  The  New 
Ideal  of:  Illustrated  with  Pictures  of 
One  Woman’s  Work — A  firescreen  de¬ 
signed  and  painted  by  Mrs.  Truesdale, 
179;  Mrs.  Truesdale  in  her  beautiful 
garden  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut: 
From  a  photograph  by  Arnold  Genthe, 
181;  Drawing  room  table;  Two  painted 
screens;  Painted  chiffonier,  182,  183; 
Flower  panels,  184. 

House,  A  Picturesque  Craftsman,  on  a 
Unique  Site — Front  view  of  the  Hil- 
krest  House  and  part  of  rustic  bridge, 
95;  Corner  of  garden  and  pergola  arch 
for  cinder  trail,  east  of  garden;  Fire¬ 
place  and  mantel  in  Hilkrest  living 
room,  96;  Rustic  foot  bridge  over  the 
ravine  that  shortened  the  distance  to 
the  center  of  the  city;  The  dining  room 
looking  through  the  living  room  in  the 
Hilkrest  House,  97. 

House  of  Wood,  A  Word  of  the — Door¬ 
way  of  the  home  of  C.  S.  McLean, 
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Danbury,  Connecticut,  designed  by 
Parker  Morse  Hooper,  35;  A  very  old 
unpainted  wooden  house  remodeled  to 
suit  the  needs  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion;  A  Colonial  cottage  on  the  Tracy 
Dow  estate,  Rhinebeck,  New  York,  36; 
For  nearly  three  centuries  this  old 
house  has  stood  beneath  those  noble 
trees  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts:  It  is 
now  the  home  of  the  eighth  grandson 
of  the  builder,  Jonathan  Fairbanks,  37; 
Fine  type  of  Old  New  England  farm¬ 
house;  House  built  for  Chauncey  Ol- 
cott  at  Saratoga,  38. 

House  of  Seven  Fireplaces:  From  Crafts¬ 
man  Inspiration — A  house  of  seven 
fireplaces,  built  and  owned  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Hutchins,  418;  Showing 
how  well  the  house  is  placed;  An  in¬ 
geniously  placed  fireplace  of  brick  and 
wood,  419;  A  simple  all-brick  fireplace, 
420. 

House  Planned  by  the  Owner:  By  M. 
Roberts  Conover — Interesting  bay  win¬ 
dow  in  the  house  at  Atlantic  High¬ 
lands,  N.  J.;  First  floor  plan,  209; 
House  of  stucco  construction  upon 
metal  lathing:  The  pillars  and  chimney 
are  brick  covered  with  stucco;  Second 
floor  plan  of  the  house  at  Atlantic 
Highlands,  210;  Showing  situation  of 
house  on  the  bluff  of  Raritan  Bay  with 
wide  porch  running  the  width  of  the 
house;  Informal  entrance  to  the  house 
described  by  M.  Roberts  Conover,  211. 

Houses,  Country,  for  Luxurious  Ameri¬ 
cans:  Architectural  League  Pictures— 
Front  view  of  the  Long  Island  home 
of  Mr.  H.  H.  Rogers,  463;  Stairway  in 
the  house  of  H.  H.  Rogers,  Esq., 
Southampton,  Long  Island:  Walker  & 
Gillette,  architects;  Iron-studded  gate¬ 
way  of  the  H.  H.  Rogers  home,  46s; 
Residence  of  Herbert  Coppell,  Esq., 
Pasadena,  California:  Bertram  G. 
Goodhue,  architect;  Garden  entrance  of 
the  Herbert  Coppell  house,  466;  House 
for  Dr.  Frederick  Peterson,  near 
Brewster,  New  York:  Designed  by 
Bertram  G.  Goodhue,  467;  Stone  house 
designed  by  F.  Burrall  Hoffman,  Jr., 
for  Jonathan  Godfrey,  Fairfield,  Con¬ 
necticut;  City  house  designed  by  Gros- 
venor  Atterbury,  468. 

Houses,  Craftsman — Craftsman  five  room 
house.  No.  209,  of  wide  clapboards  de¬ 
signed  to  be  erected  upon  a  fifty-foot 
lot,  315;  Floor  plan  of  Craftsman  house 
No.  209,  314;  Craftsman  House  No. 
210,  a  five  room  plan,  316;  Floor  plan 
of  Craftsman  house  No.  210,  317. 


Craftsman  Town  House  No.  211,  415; 
First  floor  plan,  413;  Craftsman  Sum¬ 
mer  Camp,  No.  212,  of  wood,  416; 
Craftsman  country  house  No.  212:  floor 
plan,  417. 

Town  House  No.  213,  of  hollow  tile 
and  stucco,  515;  First  floor  plan,  513; 
Second  floor  plan,  514;  Summer  House 
by  the  Sea:  No.  214,  516;  Floor  plan, 
517- 

Craftsman  Farmhouse,  No.  215,  629; 
First  floor  plan,  628;  Second  floor  plan, 
631;  Craftsman  Garage,  No.  216,  de¬ 
signed  to  be  used  on  the  same  estate 
with  House  No.  215,  630;  First  floor 
plan  of  Craftsman  Garage,  631;  Sec¬ 
ond  floor  plan,  632. 

Houses,  Four  Popular  Craftsman,  Repro¬ 
duced — No.  80 — A  Craftsman  Bunga¬ 
low  for  Week-ends;  Floor  plan  of 
cement  bungalow  No.  80,  225;  No.  130 
— Craftsman  Bungalow  with  Open 
Court;  Floor  plan  of  Craftsman  bun¬ 
galow  No.  130,  226;  No.  190 — Crafts¬ 
man  House  with  Sleeping  Porch;  First 
floor  plan,  second  floor  plan,  227;  No. 
137 — Craftsman  Brick  House  with 
Porch,  Balconies  and  Sun  Room;  First 
floor  plan;  Second  floor  plan,  228; 
Five-room  Craftsman  Shingled  Bunga¬ 
low:  No.  75 — floor  plan,  333;  Craftsman 
Cement  House:  Eleven  rooms:  No. 
154 — First  floor  plan,  second  floor 
plan,  334;  Six-room  Craftsman  Shin¬ 
gled  Cottage:  No.  61 — First  floor  plan; 
second  floor  plan,  335;  Six-room 
Craftsman  Bungalow  of  Cement:  No. 
131 — Floor  plan,  336. 

No.  121 — Craftsman  Summer  Log 
Camp  for  Outdoor  Sleeping;  Floor 
plan,  429;  No.  29 — Craftsman  Six-room 
Cottage;  First  and  second  floor  plans, 
430;  No.  132 — Seven-room  Craftsman 
Cement  Bungalow;  Floor  plan,  431; 
No.  178 — Craftsman  House  with  Gam¬ 
brel  Roof  and  Wide  Dormers;  First 
and  second  floor  plans,  432. 

No.  161 — Craftsman  Shingle  Bunga¬ 
low;  Floor  plan,  533;  No.  185 — Crafts¬ 
man  Bungalow  having  Ten  Rooms, 
Several  Porches  and  a  Roof  Garden; 
First  floor  plan;  second  floor  plan,  534; 
No.  187 — Craftsman  Shingle  Cottage 
for  a  Narrow  Lot;  First  and  second 
floor  plans,  535;  No.  165 — Craftsman 
House  of  Concrete  and  Shingles;  First 
floor  plan;  second  floor  plan,  536. 

No.  93 — Five-room  Craftsman  Bunga¬ 
low;  Floor  plan,  647;  No.  149 — Crafts¬ 
man  Seven-room  Cement  House; 
First  floor  plan;  second  floor  plan,  648; 
No.  124 — Craftsman  Concrete  Bunga¬ 
low  with  Pergola  Porch;  Floor  plan, 
649;  No.  101 — Craftsman  Seven-room 
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House  with  Two  Sleeping  Porches; 
First  floor  plan;  second  floor  plan,  650. 

Houses,  Small,  that  Combine  Beauty  and 
Efficiency — Sketches  by  Aymar  Em¬ 
bury — Summer  camp  designed  by 
Aymar  Embury,  392;  A  little  house  of 
wood  combining  beauty  and  efficiency, 
393;  Small  house  designed  for  summer 
and  winter  occupancy,  394;  Small  house 
painted  white,  green  shutters  and 
Dutch  roof,  395;  Floor  plan  of  sum¬ 
mer  camp  by  Aymar  Embury;  Alter¬ 
native  plan  for  summer  camp,  421; 
Floor  plan  of  the  five-room  bungalow 
with  pergola  porch;  First  floor  plan  of 
the  one  and  one-half  story  bungalow, 
422;  Second  floor  plan  of  a  house  de¬ 
signed  for  both  summer  and  winter  oc¬ 
cupancy;  First  floor  plan  of  seven- 
room  house  with  Dutch  roof;  Second 
floor  plan  of  the  country  home  with 
Dutch  roof,  423. 

Is  Music  Neutral? — Geraldine  Farrar  as 
“Carmen”,  599;  Conchita  Superia; 
Lucien  Muratore  as  “Don  Jose”  in 
“Carmen”,  600;  Marcia  Van  Dresser; 
Maria  Kousnezoff,  the  great  Russian 
prima  donna,  as  “Manon”,  601;  Cleo- 
fante  Campanini,  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Opera  Company,  602. 

Japanese  Print  as  a  Reformer — The  Flow¬ 
er  Arrangement:  Three  illustrations, 
130,  13 1 ;  Kakemono  Arranged  in 

Honor  of  a  distinguished  guest  in  the 
Tokonoma  of  a  Japanese  house,  133; 
Herons  in  the  rain,  by  Seiho  Takeuchi; 
Needle-work  copy  of  a  picture,  by 
Hobun  Kikuchi;  Japanese  Screens  of 
Silk  or  formed  of  a  series  of  prints 
can  be  effectively  used  above  the  man¬ 
tel,  in  front  of  a  fireplace,  134;  Two 
Japanese  color  prints,  135;  A  Japanese 
home  interior,  136;  Japanese  Arrange¬ 
ment  for  Serving  Tea  close  to  the  print 
hanging  in  the  Tokonoma  so  that  the 
guest  may  have  full  enjoyment  of  its 
beauty,  137;  Suggestions  for  the  Dec¬ 
oration  of  a  room,  Four  illustrations, 
138;  Carved  Candlestick  of  great 
beauty  shown  by  courtesy  of  Yama- 
naka  and  Co.,  139. 

Lattice  Work  Well  Designed,  Architec¬ 
tural  Beauty  of — Six  illustrations,  25 7- 
260. 

Log  Cabin  Club  House — Merion  Cricket 
Association  Club  House,  Haverford, 
Pa.;  Fireplace  end  of  sitting  room, 
523;  Floor  plan,  524. 

Making  Birds  at  Home  in  a  Museum,  By 
Robert  H.  Moulton — Mallard  ducks 


poised  as  in  flight  through  the  branches 
of  real  trees,  325;  Winter  birds  with  a 
background  photographed  and  enlarged 
to  proper  scale;  Snowy  owl,  white  as 
the  snow,  and  his  mate,  mottled,  as  a 
winter  background,  326;  American 
eagle  sitting  upon  its  nest,  taken  apart 
and  rebuilt  in  the  museum;  Wood-duck, 
showing  nest  in  a  hollow  tree  with 
young  eagerly  ready  for  flight,  327; 
Horned  owl  and  young  on  nest  just  as 
they  had  built  it;  Herons,  showing  nest 
in  the  bare  branches  of  tree  hanging 
over  southern  waters,  328;  Barn  owl 
bringing  food  home  to  its  wife  and 
young  still  upon  the  nest,  329. 

Mill,  The  Old,  By  John  Matter — Frontis¬ 
piece,  opp.  p.  339. 

“New  Art”  The,  as  discovered  by  E.  H. 
Sothern— A  recent  picture  of  Mr.  E.  H. 
Sothern,  573;  An  interesting  study  of 
Mr.  Sothern’s  expression  in  “The  Chat¬ 
tel”;  Mr.  Sothern  making  up  in  the 
Vitagraph  dressing  room  for  his  part 
in  “The  Man  of  Mystery”,  574;  Mr. 
Sothern  in  a  serious  moment  in  “The 
Chattel”;  An  excellent  idea  of  how 
complete  a  story  can  be  told  with  the 
simplest  gesture,  575;  A  picture  of  Mr. 
Sothern  in  one  of  the  Vitagraph  pic¬ 
ture-plays,  576. 

One  Man’s  Story:  By  Mary  Fanton  Rob¬ 
erts — Six  illustrations  showing  various 
pieces  of  the  new  Chromewald  Furni¬ 
ture,  188-198. 

Photography,  Poetry  in — Flower  photo¬ 
graphs — Four  illustrations,  250-254. 

Porch  of  Charm  and  Fragrance,  A:  By 
Albert  Marple — A  fragrant,  mysterious 
porch;  A  corner  of  the  porch,  424;  Sun 
and  vines  make  the  decoration;  Con¬ 
crete  chicken  house  made  for  service, 
425- 

Porch,  The — Eight  illustrations,  293-296. 

Putting  Your  Civic  House  in  Order:  By 
Mary  Richards  Gray — A  civic  garden¬ 
er  of  Los  Angeles,  283;  Prize  winning 
school  garden  planted  by  students  of 
the  Laurel  School,  Los  Angeles,  285; 
Circular  Arbor  surrounded  by  a  school 
garden  planted  and  tended  by  the 
pupils  of  a  Los  Angeles  school,  286; 
Beauty  created  in  a  vacant  lot  by  four 
little  girls,  287;  Home  garden  in  the 
crowded  part  of  Los  Angeles  City,  288. 

Rail  Fence  Supplanted  by  Concrete 
Wall:  By  Albert  Marple — Posts  and 
wires  in  position  to  receive  wall  sec¬ 
tion;  Section  of  form  ready  to  receive 
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concrete,  109;  Several  sections  of  form 
in  place;  One  of  the  gateways  in  the 
wall  showing  section  almost  finished, 
no;  Fence  finished  ready  for  final  coat 
of  stucco;  Showing  how  a  tree  which 
was  in  the  line  of  the  fence  was  saved, 
in. 

Rehearsing  a  Community  Masque:  By 
Mary  Fanton  Roberts — The  masque  of 
lust;  The  masque  of  war,  483;  Citizen 
of  Nuremburg:  Germanic  episode;  Ital¬ 
ian  courtier:  Romantic  episode;  Harle¬ 
quin  in  the  Hanswurst  comedy:  Ger¬ 
manic  episode,  484;  Devil:  Germanic 
episode,  485;  Venetian  nobleman: 
Spanish-Italian  episode;  Inner  scene: 
For  Italian  lovers;  Dancer:  English 
episode,  486;  Inner  scene:  Henry  V  be¬ 
fore  Harfleur;  Apprentice:  German 
episode;  Patrician:  Roman  episode, 
487;  Court  lady:  French  episode;  Dan¬ 
cer:  Egyptian  episode;  Creon:  Greek 
episode,  488. 

Reinforcing  a  Democracy:  By  Kitty 
Cheatham — Design  by  Grahame  Rob¬ 
ertson  for  the  cover  of  Miss  Cheat¬ 
ham’s  book,  called  “Kitty  Cheatham, 
Her  Book”,  555;  “Petite  Jeanneton”, 
from  a  drawing  by  Grahame  Robert¬ 
son;  “French  Songs  of  Old  Canada”, 
556;  “Cecilia”,  from  a  drawing  by 
Grahame  Robertson,  557;  Miss  Kitty 
Cheatham,  Musician  and  Educator,  558; 
“A  La  Claire  Fontaine”,  from  a  draw¬ 
ing  by  Grahame  Robertson,  561;  “Over 
the  House-Top”,  562;  Au  Jardin  de 
Mon  Pere,  564. 

St.  Austell  Hall,  the  Home  of  John  Grib- 
bel  at  Wyncote,  Pennsylvania:  By 
Martha  Bunting — Entrance  to  The 
Rose  Garden  of  St.  Austell,  85;  St. 
Austell  Hall  and  the  highway  leading 
to  it,  86;  The  Rose  Garden  and  the 
formal  garden  at  St.  Austell  Hall:  The 
stone  lanterns  once  stood  in  the  garden 
of  the  great  temple  at  Pekin,  China,  87; 
The  Catalpa  Walk,  three  hundred  feet 
in  length,  and  the  rhododendron  path 
of  the  John  Gribbel  home,  88. 

School  Architecture,  New  American; 
Lafayette  School,  Newark,  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  Winsor  School,  Longwood, 
Massachusetts,  59H  Lincolnwood 
School,  Evanston,  Illinois,  592;  High 
School,  Flushing,  L.  I.;  High  School, 
Santa  Paula,  California,  593;  An  Up¬ 
stairs  Playroom  is  the  novel  feature 
of  the  beautifully  designed  Oak  Park 
schoolhouse  in  California,  594;  Flush¬ 
ing,  L.  I.,  High  School,  Second  View, 
596;  Training  Building  of  the  State 


Normal  School,  Los  Angeles,  Califor¬ 
nia,  597. 

Sculptor  and  the  Garden,  The — Will-o’- 
the-Wisp,  by  Edward  Berge,  240; 
Group  for  Garden  Pool  designed  by 
Charles  Cary  Rumsey:  The  water 
nymph  figures  are  almost  life  size,  241; 
Exquisite  white  marble  group  designed 
by  Paul  Manship,  242;  Garden  Seats 
and  Pedestals  to  hold  aloft  some  espe¬ 
cially  charming  bit  of  sculpture  are 
pleasant  parts  of  garden  furniture: 
This  laughing  baby  playing  with  a 
wreath  upon  its  mother’s  hair  was  de¬ 
signed  by  Edward  McCartan,  243;  The 
Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  by  Chester 
French;  Turtles,  a  charming  group 
designed  by  Henri  Crenier,  244;  Group 
designed  by  Clio  Bracken,  247;  “By 
the  Waters”,  by  Bridget  Guinness,  248. 

Seeing  Our  Plays  Out-of-Doors:  By 
Sheldon  Cheney — Stage  of  The  Greek 
Theater,  Point  Loma,  with  the  rich 
blue  sky  and  sea  of  California  serving 
as  a  “back  drop”;  The  Greek  Theater 
at  Point  Loma,  California,  built  in  a 
natural  hollow  of  a  canyon  by  the  sea, 
439;  Natural  Stage  among  the  Red¬ 
woods,  California,  440;  Dance  of  the 
Youths,  Maidens  and  Hours  in  the 
Masque  of  Life  and  Happiness,  given 
on  the  Campus  stage  at  Sweet  Brier 
College,  Virginia,  441;  Sarah  Bernhardt 
as  Phedre  in  Racine’s  play  given  in 
the  Greek  Theater  on  the  ground  of 
the  Berkeley  University,  California, 
one  of  the  first  of  the  American  out¬ 
door  Theaters;  Open-Air  Theater, 
Bakersfield,  California,  known  as  the 
Truxtun  Beale  Theater,  442;  Green 
Theater  at  Montecito,  California; 
Berkeley  Oaks  serving  as  a  natural  set¬ 
ting  for  a  student  production  of  Alfred 
Noyes’  “Sherwood”,  443;  The  ancient 
Greek  Theater  at  Epidaurus;  This 
playhouse,  which  serves  as  a  model  for 
the  modern  Greek  Theaters,  seated 
more  than  seventeen  thousand  people; 
The  Greek  Theater  at  Berkeley,  444. 

Shutters,  Old,  for  New  Houses — Shutter 
recently  designed  by  Mr.  Baum  for  use 
in  modern  houses;  Shutters  from  the 
Van  Cortlandt  Mansion  in  New  York: 
A  good  example  of  the  old  type,  104; 
Shutters  from  the  Skillman  House  on 
the  old  Albany  Post  Road,  with  copies 
of  the  original  hand-wrought  hinges; 
Modern  adaptation  of  old  shutters  with 
diamond  placed  in  center  of  panel,  105; 
Shutters  designed  by  Arthur  W.  Rem- 
ick  after  a  type  familiar  to  old  Colonial 
farm  houses;  Modern  use  of  slats  and 
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cut-out  solid  panel;  From  the  Corbit 
house,  Odessa,  Delaware,  built  1772, 
106;  From  Mr.  Bilderbeck’s  house  in 
Salem,  Mass.;  From  old  house  in 
Salem,  Mass.,  built  in  1799;  From  a 
house  in  Westover,  Va.,  built  in  1737; 
Bartlett  house  blinds,  built  in  1812, 
107;  Modern  hand  hammered  hinges 
fashioned  from  old  models;  Familiar 
types  of  old-time  cut  outs;  Holdfasts 
drawn  from  historic  American  houses, 
108. 

Some  of  the  Famous  Open-Air  Theaters 
in  America:  By  Jessie  Welborn  Smith 
— Garden  Terrace  Theater,  Yankton, 
South  Dakota,  505;  The  Coburn  Play¬ 
ers  in  “As  You  Like  It”  at  the  Forest 
Arden  Theater  at  Lake  Placid,  Adiron- 
dacks;  The  Zoological  Garden,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  converted  a  green  corner 
into  a  temporary  stage  so  that  the 
Coburn  Players  might  have  an  ade¬ 
quate  setting  for  their  production  of 
“The  Yellow  Jacket”,  506;  Greek  Col¬ 
umns  left  standing  after  a  fire  had  de¬ 
stroyed  the  university  buildings  at 
Columbia,  Missouri,  converted  into  an 
out-door  theater  by  the  students;  May- 
Pole  Dance  on  the  green  at  Sweet 
Brier  College,  Virginia,  with  prim 
evergreens  forming  wings,  507;  Apple 
Orchard  Theater,  Harrisonburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia;  A  senior  class  play,  “A  Russian 
Honeymoon”,  508;  Students  of  Mt. 
Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  giving  an 
open-air  production  of.  “Twelfth 
Night”  on  the  university  grounds; 
“Coriolanus”  given  by  the  boys  of 
Riverdale  School  in  the  little  grove  at 
Fieldston,  New  York  City,  509;  Bank- 
side  Theater,  Grand  Forks,  North  Da¬ 
kota,  510. 

Stagecraft,  The  New — The  street  scene 
in  “The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,” 
rich  in  color  and  delightfully  imagina¬ 
tive;  Woodland  scene  in  the  same  play, 
beautifully  sylvan  in  conception,  169; 
Lady  Macbeth’s  Room,  designed  by 
Josef  Urban,  for  J.  K.  Hackett’s  pro¬ 
duction  of  “Macbeth”;  Courtyard 
scene  in  the  Hackett  production  of 
“Macbeth”,  170;  Malvolio’s  Prison  in 
Urban’s  design  for  “Twelfth  Night”; 
Before  Olivia’s  House,  designed  by 
Josef  Urban  for  “Twelfth  Night,”  171; 
Setebos,  the  deity  worshipped  by  Syco- 
rox,  the  witch  in  Shakespeare’s  “Tem¬ 
pest,”  designed  by  Josef  Urban,  172; 
Setting  for  the  Shakespeare  masque, 
178. 

Studying  Out-of-Doors:  An  Open-Air 
School  that  Furnishes  a  New  Ideal  in 
Education — Francis  W.  Parker  Open- 


Air  School  in  San  Diego,  California, 
designed  by  William  Templeton  John¬ 
son,  541;  Kindergarten  room,  542; 
School  Garden  in  the  Inner  Court  of 
the  San  Diego  open-air  school,  543; 
Wide  Corridors  are  used  as  drill 
ground,  dancing  floors,  gymnasiums  or 
study  rooms;  Class  Rooms  of  the 
Francis  Parker  School,  544. 

Sun  Dial  for  a  Garden  Wall,  A — “While 
Life  Is  Given,  Use  It,”  is  the  motto  on 
this  concrete  wall  sun  dial,  529;  Con¬ 
crete  Hanging  Sun  Dial,  530. 

Tulip  Borders,  Springtime  and — By 
Helen  Wilson — Five  illustrations,  79- 
82. 

Water  Gardens:  By  E.  I.  Farrington — 
Natural  Type  of  Planting  about  the 
rim  of  an  informal  pool,  301;  Lily  pool 
half  circled  by  pergola  in  a  formal 
garden  in  New  England,  302;  Lovely 
Informal  water  garden  on  the  estate 
of  George  B.  Dow,  Bar  Harbor,  303; 
A  Water  Garden,  not  too  crowded, 

304. 

Way  of  the  Northern  Sea-Coast  Folk, 
The — A  Woman  in  a  North-Coast 
Fishing  Village  carrying  hay  from  the 
fields  in  a  lovely  home-made  bed¬ 
spread,  457;  Fisher-woman;  Cottage  of 
a  Nova  Scotia  Fisherman,  unpainted, 
458;  Water  Carriers  of  Newfoundland 
bearing  water  for  use  in  house  and 
garden;  Cape  Breton  women,  459;  The 
Women  of  Prince  Edward’s  Island, 
460. 

“Whistling  Boy”:  Frank  Duveneck, 
painter,  Frontispiece,  opp.  p.  539. 

Woods,  Twelve  Secrets  of  the:  By  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton — A  tepee  made  and 
ornamented  by  one  of  the  Woodcraft 
Girls,  232;  A  Woodcraft  Girl  in  cos¬ 
tume  in  her  summer  camp,  233;  A 
Group  of  Woodcraft  Boys  in  costume 
seated  about  the  founder  and  president 
of  the  league,  Ernest  Thompson  Seton; 
Two  good  woodcraft  friends;  the  boy 
holding  a  woodcraft  bed  and  the  girl 
a  woodcraft  mattress;  both  in  costume, 
235;  Miss  Ann  Seton,  daughter  of  the 
founder  of  the  league  and  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  of  the  Woodcraft 
Girls;  A  Group  of  girls  in  costume  in 
the  Council  Ring  at  the  New  York 
headquarters,  236;  The  Caribou  Dance, 
239- 

Wounded  Diana,  Robert  Aitken,  sculp¬ 
tor:  Especially  designed  for  the  gar¬ 
den.  Frontispiece,  opp.  p.  435- 


Hcicitt  &  Bottomlcy,  Architects. 


ENTRANCE  TO  THE  HOME  of  Mrs.  James 
M.  Townsend,  Mill  Neck,  L.  I.:  Beautiful  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  hospitable  and  gracious  doorway. 
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jNLY  the  fairies  could  lead  one  through  banks  of  snow, 
by  pools  of  slush,  over  icy  pavement  through  a  door¬ 
way  glistening  with  icicles  into  a  garden  spot  with 
green  pools,  shining  under  misty  skies,  with  flowers 
bordering  the  pool  and  pale  lilies  resting  on  its  surface 
and  little  bright  fishes  glimmering  in  and  out  of  the 
pebbles. 

A  garden  party  in  the  heart  of  winter,  in  the  heart  of  a  big  city, 
seen  through  an  arcade  of  marble  columns,  with  deep  blue  walls  and 
classic  trees,  and  the  illusion  of  moonlight  over  vine-draped  cloisters, 
over  pathways  bordered  with  pink  blossoms,  over  fountains  and 
statues  and  low  marble  benches- — brought  a  mysterious  atmosphere 
of  romance  to  the  beholder,  and  it  seemed  as  though  there  should  be 
nymphs  and  fauns  peering  into  pools  or  hiding  behind  the  trees  with 
Fragonard  ladies  looking  out  of  stately  palace  windows  at  the  frolic. 

This  is  not  the  way  the  chairman  of  the  Press  Committee  de¬ 
scribed  the  garden  party  with  which  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Architectural  League  opened  this  season,  but  it  is  the  way  it  impressed 
The  Craftsman  the  day  of  the  fete — a  stormy,  bitter,  New  York  day 
outside,  with  the  wonderful  atmosphere  in  the  Vanderbilt  Gallery  of 
blue  and  gray,  with  the  shining  pool  from  an  Italian  garden  and  with 
fragrant  flower  borders  and  vines  drooping  from  the  arbors. 

Mr.  Harris  said:  “The  Vanderbilt  Gallery  is  being  utilized  for 
this  exhibition  as  a  formal  garden  with  pools  of  water,  fountains, 
statues,  sun-dials,  and  arbors  covered  with  climbing  plants  and  flower¬ 
ing  vines.  On  the  opening  night  of  the  Garden  Party,  this  garden 
will  be  used  for  a  classic  pageant  in  which  will  figure  Greek  dancers, 
with  vestal  Virgins  tending  the  Divine  Fire,  symbolic  of  inspiration. 
The  fire  will  burn  upon  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  god  of  learning,  art 
and  poetry.  The  pageant  will  have  a  unique  and  singular  character, 
inasmuch  as  the  scene  has  been  set  in  a  secret  garden  in  a  modern 
building  in  New  York.  From  the  secret  garden,  through  an  arcade 
of  marble  columns,  one  will  see  depicted  in  vivid  and  life-like  colors 
the  familiar  outlines  of  New  York  skyscrapers  and  the  far-reaching 
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vistas  of  our  waterfront.  To  increase  the  illusion  of  secret  and  magic 
charm,  this  garden  will  be  framed  by  the  dark  sky  of  evening  lighted 
only  by  pale  moonlight.” 

After  this  pageant  a  supper  was  served  and  there  was  dancing  and 
much  merrymaking,  much  pleasure  and  happiness  for  the  friends  and 
the  members  of  the  Architectural  League.  Mr.  Harris  said  that  this 
lovely  garden  was  “for  the  refreshment  of  the  souls  of  workers,  that 
it  was  meant  to  give  inspiration.”  He  believes  that  “with  such 
bodies  as  the  Architectural  League  the  responsibility  for  inspiring 
the  nation  rests,  that  as  a  people  we  are  just  laying  the  foundation 

of,  sense  of  and  love  of  beautv  which  will  some 
day  glorify  the  structure  of  our  nation,  as  the 
sense  and  love  of  liberty  inspired  its  conception.” 
He  believes  that  “the  artists  of  America  not  only 
must  refresh  their  own  souls  at  the  altar  of  inspi¬ 
ration,  but  must  help  to  cultivate  such  a  sense 
of  art  in  the  people  throughout  the  land  that 
the  spirit  of  beauty,  the  voice  of  Daphne,  may 
penetrate  through  the  hearts  of  our  great  merci¬ 
less  cities,  so  that  the  laborers  in  the  street  as 
well  as  the  artists  in  the  studio  see  the  vision 
of  her  passing  and  feel  the  weight  of  pick  and 
shovel  lightened  by  the  touch  of  her  hand.” 

The  Craftsman  has  not  always  exactly 
agreed  with  this  point  of  view.  It  has  felt  that 
it  is  only  the  individual  in  or  out  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  that  has  the  vision  of  beauty,  and  that 
it  is  the  individual  alone,  free  and  untrammeled, 
who  must  inspire  and  freshen  the  spirit  of  the 
world.  We  have  felt  that  the  organization  of 
vision  was  impossible,  that  each  man  could  best 
go  his  own  way,  find  beauty  through  his  own 
insight  and  bring  it  before  the  world  through 
his  own  effort;  that  in  a  way  it  was  one  of  the 
greatnesses  and  one  of  the  tragedies  of  the  artist 
that  he  must  blaze  his  own  pathway  and  travel 
it  alone,  hewing  down  opposition  as  he  went 
along,  clearing  the  trail  for  others  of  less  spiri¬ 
tual  courage. 

Of  course  The  Craftsman  does  not  depre¬ 
cate  the  lovely  things  the  Architectural  League 
did  by  way  of  celebration — the  joy  which  must 
have  gone  into  the  making  of  the  secret  garden, 
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the  delightful  impulse  which  built  the 
altar  for  inspiration  and  trained  lovely 
maidens  to  discover  and  worship  it. 
Anything  that  brightens  the  way  of 
the  dreamer  must  be  good,  but  we 
have  wondered  if  people  could  travel 
quite  as  swiftly  on  the  narrow  path 
of  greatness  if  they  move  abreast, 
many  of  them  side  by  side,  as  when 
each  man  follows  his  own  impulse, 
breaking  through  underbrush,  ford¬ 
ing  streams,  scaling  ravines, 
thinking  only  of  the  goal 
which  he  has  set  for  himself; 
not  as  a  man  running  a  race 
or  as  one  seeking  to  endow 
others;  but  as  a  fanatic,  in¬ 
spired,  clear- visioned,  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  world.  We  have 
felt  always  in  The  Craftsman 
that  the  source  of  beauty  welled 
forever  up  from  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  through  them  it  would 
flow  out  over  the  land  into  the 
small  home,  the  palace,  the 
museum,  the  temple,  and  we 
have  wondered  if  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  ever  to  regulate  inspiration, 
to  divide  it  among  the  few  and 
then  to  permit  the  common  people 
a  glimpse  of  it  as  deserving  recom¬ 
pense  for  toil.  It  is  hard  to  say  in  this 
day  of  spiritual  and  material  confusion 
just  which  way  the  current  of  art  is  mov¬ 
ing,  whether  from  the  people  to  the  few 
or  from  the  few  to  the  people.  It  is 
equally  hard  to  say  just  who  shall  build 
the  altar  and  who  shall  scatter  the 
It  may  be  that  we  must  conserve  art 
just  as  we  are  doing  in  our  academies 
and  museums  and  big  associations. 
We  certainly  are  developing  much 
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that  is  very  beautiful  and  vigorous  and  helpful  through  these  me¬ 
diums.  But  can  we  ever  carry  anything  back  to  the  people ? 

If  we  count  them  out,  not  as  among  those  rare  human  beings  who 
are  listening  to  the  current  of  life  with  ear  close  to  the  ground,  if  they 
have  no  source  of  individual  inspiration,  how  can  we  arrest  their 
attention,  turn  their  eyes  away  from  that  splendid  glittering  goal  of 
richness  which  we  are  preaching  throughout  this  country  as  the  final 
ideal  of  happiness  and  greatness — which  we  are  preaching  in  the 
following  words  in  our  schools,  in  our  homes  and  in  our  churches: 
“If  you  are  well  educated  you  can  make  money;  if  you  are  obedient 
you  will  learn  how  to  secure  wealth;  if  you  are  good  the  Lord  will 
reward  you  with  riches;’’  this  is  what  we  teach  in  those  three  great 
sources  of  instruction — the  school,  the  home  and  the  church;  and  if 
we  continue  to  do  this,  perhaps  we  shall  indeed  need  to  turn  to  the 
few  who  are  shut  away  from  much  of  the  tangle  and  sordidness  of 
life,  who  seek  only  the  little  nook  and  the  north  light  and  the  wall  of 
the  association  to  tell  the  world  how  well  they  dream  and  how 
beautiful  is  their  secret  thought. 

Unless  we  prepare  our  people  to  love  simplicity,  to  realize  that 
beauty  is  not  found  in  wealth  any  more  than  in  sordidness,  that  it  is 
something  apart  from  both  and  is  that  divine  thing  known  as  a 
vision  of  truth,  belonging  to  every7  human  being,  and  unless  in  telling 
our  people  this  we  shall  so  arrange  our  civilization  that  they  may 
really  understand  art  and  may  have  beauty  as  an  ideal  rather  than 
gold,  we  cannot  expect  to  turn  to  the  mass  of  the  world,  the  humble 
folk,  for  the  true  knowledge  of  what  makes  life  worth  wThile. 

If  we  are  going  to  destroy  our  people  with  false  ideals,  it  is  indeed 
most  essential  that  we  should  build  up  walls  somewhere  to  conserve 
ideals,  that  we  should  organize  and  protect  the  men  who  give  their 
lives  to  seeking  loveliness  and  also  the  association  which  does  its  best 
to  present  this  loveliness.  We  may  not  destroy  the  people  by  setting 
before  them  one  false  goal  for  the  race  of  life,  and  then  ask  from  them 
music  and  poetry,  rich  painting  and  large,  restful  sculpture.  If  we 
have  permitted  our  people  to  take  the  gold  away  from  the  river  of 
life,  to  bring  it  to  the  surface,  to  worship  it,  to  quarrel  over  it,  to 
destroy  each  other  for  the  sake  of  possessing  it,  if  we  in  America  give 
ourselves  up  generation  after  generation  to  repeating  the  story  of 
the  “Ring”  as  Wagner  has  told  it  in  his  Trilogy,  how  can  we  hope  to 
keep  the  clear  eye,  the  fine  mind,  the  gentle  heart  that  will  gather  up 
all  truth,  and  bear  it  to  those  who  are  blind  or  ill  or  dull  or  heart¬ 
broken? 

It  is  all  very7  w7ell  to  repeat  that  “we  are  not  permanently  a  mate¬ 
rialistic  people,  that  we  are  going  through  a  phase  of  luxury  and  en- 
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VIEW  IN  GARDEN  of  Mrs.  J. 
Clifton  Edgar,  Greenwich,  Conn.: 
Marian  C.  Coffin,  landscape  architect. 


WALL  DECORATION  in  the  Knox 
House,  Philadelphia,  by  Harry  Knox  Smith. 


SKETCH  of 
the  flower  gar¬ 
den  on  the  es¬ 
tate  of  Dudley 
Olcott,  Esq., 
Morristown, 
N.  J.:  Ferruc¬ 
cio  Vitale, 
landscape  ar¬ 
chitect. 


GARDEN  of 
George  B. 
Montgomery, 
William  Pit¬ 
kin,  landscape 
architect. 

The  tall  line 
of  poplars 
against  the 
rounding  back¬ 
ground  group 
of  trees,  the 
converging 
lines  of  the 
steps  and  the 
massed  flower 
plantings  show 
the  perfection 
landscape  gar- 
d  e  n  i  n  g  has 
reached  in  this 
country. 


WROUGHT  IRON  WORK  designed  for  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  William  McNair:  H.  Van  Buren 
Magonigle,  architect. 

Samuel  Yellin’s  work  as  a  craftsman  in  wrought 
iron  is  well  known  to  the  Craftsman  readers:  This 
is  the  first  opportunity  we  have  had  recently  of 
showing  the  importance  of  such  craft  work  as  this 
in  relation  to  architecture. 

Both  the  window,  which  is  a  rich  and  delicate 
design,  and  the  door  at  the  right  are  planned  and 
executed  in  the  most  genuine  Mediaeval  spirit  of 
craftsmanship:  Mr.  Yellin  is  an  artist  in  his  de¬ 
sign,  and  a  poet  in  his  conception  of  designs  to 
harmonize  with  so  severe  a  metal  as  iron. 


THESE  PICTURES  are  repro¬ 
duced  from  photographs  of  Mr. 
Yellin’s  work  shown  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Architectural  League:  They  un¬ 
questionably  were  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  craft  work  exhibited  and 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  the 
American  architect  along  the  line 
of  an  ornamentation  that  is  at  once 
beautiful  and  practical. 
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joyment,  that  we  are  a  reaction  from  Puritan  and  pioneer  days,  that 
we  have  worked  too  long  in  our  shops  and  prayed  too  long  in  our 
churches  for  the  health  of  our  soul.”  But  this  is  not  true — we  are  not 
af reaction  any  longer;  we  are  determinedly  seeking  a  purely  mate¬ 
rialistic  goal.  We  want  to  be  the  richest  people  in  the  world,  we 
want  to  be  the  richest  person  in  the  richest  nation  in  the  world,  and 
we  do  not  know  why  we  want  to  be  rich  and  we  do  not  know  what 
we  want  to  do  with  our  money,  and  we  do  not  relate  money  to  beauty 
or  to  personal  happiness  or  to  natural  progress  or  to  artistic  satisfac¬ 
tion;  we  just  want  the  Rheingold  in  our  own  hands  because  we  are 
greedy  and  self-centered  and  vain.  And  while  we  continue  to  quarrel 
over  the  possession  of  the  gold,  and  so  long  as  the  Rhine  Maidens 
cannot  warn  us  or  make  us  see  the  truth,  perhaps  Mr.  Harris  is  right, 
and  in  any  case  we  turn  with  enjoyment  and  interest  and  with  a 
sense  of  realized  inspiration  to  the  walls  of  the  Architectural  League 
on  the  Thirty-first  Annual  Exhibition. 

Through  all  the  years  of  its  excellent  activities  the  League  has 
never  given  us  more  pleasure  than  this  year.  The  mural  decorations 
are  richer  and  more  numerous  than  ever  before,  with  a  prize  for 
Miss  Violet  Oakley,  for  her  frieze  to  be  placed  in  the  Governor’s 
reception  room  in  the  Capitol  at  Harrisburg.  On  the  south  wall  of 
the  same  room  is  the  huge  mural  painting  for  the  Senate  Chamber  of 
the  State  Capitol  at  Delaware.  This  represents  in  brilliant  color  and 
decorative  treatment  the  departure  of  the  first  Delaware  troops  from 
Dover  to  join  the  Continental  Army  under  Washington. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  the  historic  spirit  which  is  today  animat¬ 
ing  the  decorators  of  so  many  of  our  great  public  buildings  we  find 
Robert  Chanler’s  “Deep  Sea  Screen.”  This,  to  be  sure,  is  intended 
for  a  private  house;  it  has  been  painted  for  Mrs.  Edward  Harriman. 
It  is  a  most  whimsical  and  melodramatic  conception  of  the  depths 
of  deep  sea  life,  and  through  strange  changing  green  and  blue  depths 
of  water  are  fantastic  forms  of  corals  and  sponges  and  unknown  sea 
weeds.  We  are  told  that  Mr.  Chanler’s  remarkable  screen  is  painted 
on  a  metallic  leaf  of  silvery  tone  which  gives  it  a  curious  iridescence. 
Nearby,  Mr.  Henry  Reuterdahl  has  exhibited  some  most  unusual 
effects  of  color  inlay  on  wood.  This  is  not  his  own  work  but  that  of 
an  English  artist,  A.  J.  Rowley.  A  very  curious  and  ingenious  work 
in  quite  the  new  spirit  of  decoration  is  the  battik  fabric  by  Bertram 
Hartmann.  The  inspiration  of  this  most  unusual  expression  in  dec¬ 
orative  work  comes  to  us  from  Java,  from  India,  from  other  Oriental 
countries.  Mr.  Hartmann  has  somehow  contrived  to  hold  the  quality 
of  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  battik  work  and  yet  has  infused  into 
his  subjects  the  most  eccentric  animation  of  the  futurist  impulse 
today. 
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The  exhibition  of  sculpture  is  unusually  large.  There  are  not 
only  beautiful  figures  for  fountains,  for  the  edges  of  woods,  for  mam¬ 
moth  parks,  but  also  sun-dials  for  little  gardens  and  benches  for  public 
squares.  Mr.  Edward  F.  Sanford  presents  what  he  calls  arcleacistic 
groups  for  the  Case  Mausoleum  in  Virginia.  Janet  Scudder  and 
Lawrence  W7hite  exhibit  a  glazed  terra-cotta  wall  fountain  with  a 
bronze  statuette,  full  of  beauty  and  humanity  as  Janet  Scudder 
bronze  always  is.  Robert  Aitken’s  bronze  sun-dial,  Pan,  makes  a 
beautiful  note  in  the  formal  garden  of  the  Vanderbilt  Gallery.  He 
also  exhibits  a  small  garden  fountain. 

Anna  Hyatt’s  working  model  for  the  Joan  of  Arc  monument  for 
Riverside  Drive  is  shown.  It  is  unfortunately  too  small  to  give  one 
the  sense  of  heroic  beauty  which  is  promised  for  the  large  figure.  To 
the  writer  personally  it  seemed  a  little  stiff,  more  a  question  of  armor 
than  a  spiritual  fire,  and  the  horse  seems  so  tremendously  out  of 
proportion  to  the  little  figure.  It  is  hard  to  say  just  what  is  the 

t  difficulty.  Possibly  we  have  lost  the  Joan  of  Arc  spirit  in 
our  Rheingold  enthusiasm  and  we  feel  that  the  mammoth 
horse  and  the  glittering  uniform  are  greater  than  the  valiant 
little  maid  of  France;  possibly  she  herself  would  feel  out  of 
the  picture  on  Riverside  Drive,  where  people  will 
look  at  her  with  idle  curiosity,  knowing  nothing  of 
her  splendor,  wondering  a  little  as  to  her  being  in 
armor,  but  caring  very  little  about  either. 

We  seem  just  now  to  be  running  to  monumental 
statuary,  whether  we  have  suddenly  acquired  a 
greater  appreciation  of  the  dead  statesmen  or  of 
the  living  artists  one  cannot  say.  In  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  we  see  a  monument  to  Wendell  Phillips;  a 
Straus  Memorial  Fountain;  a  monument  to  General 
Greene;  and  strangely  and  quite  unexpectedly,  a 
vigorous  monument  by  Karl  Bitter  to  Labor;  a 
monument  to  the  American  Pioneer,  done  with  spirit 
and  beauty  by  Solon  Borglum;  a  monument  to 
Abundance,  which  seems  closer  to  our  national 
spirit,  and  a  splendidly  heroic  Vicksburg  monument 
by  Herbert  Adams,  who  takes  the  sculpture  prize  at 
the  League  this  season.  There  is  also  a  monument 
to  the  Scottish  Rite  Temple  and  panels  by  Wein¬ 
man  for  a  mausoleum  in  the  Woodlawn  Cemetery; 
figures  for  a  Civil  War  Memorial  and  a  John  Hay 
monument  by  James  Earles  Fraser,  not  forgetting 
Victor  Brenner’s  group  for  the  Schenley  monu- 
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ment  at  Pittsburgh;  all  of  which  is  a  little  astonish¬ 
ing  and  a  little  depressing. 

We  seem  to  have  so  little  beautiful  public  sculp¬ 
ture  just  for  the  sake  of  beauty.  Before  we  can 
adorn  our  roadways  and  our  parks  it  seems  necessary 
to  get  in  a  funereal  spirit  and  to  organize  a  committee 
to  commemorate  someone;  is  all  very  well  in  a  way, 
too,  but  not,  as  one  would  say,  the  whole  thing.  So 
we  approach  with  pleasure  E.  F.  Sanford’s  Hamadryad 
garden  piece.  We  do  not  quite  understand  it,  but 
it  seems  to  have  strength  and  vigor  and  gaiety  and 
tenderness  in  it,  and  we  cannot  conceive  of  its  commemo¬ 
rating  anything  in  the  world  except  cheerful  frivolity. 

It  is  really  the  Architectural  Room  (with  the  blue 
atmospheric  walls  of  the  garden  taken  down,  though  the 
lovely  pool  remains)  that  most  interested  us,  and  al¬ 
though  there  is  less  domestic  architecture  than  usual 
displayed  in  the  Vanderbilt  Gallery,  we  feel  the 
greatest  interest  in  what  is  shown.  There  is  no 
question  but  what  the  architects  of  the  homes  of  this 
country  are  beginning  to  take  seriously  the  problem 
of  home  making  in  America.  Every  phase  of  domestic 
architecture  is  being  studied  and  developed  with 
inspiration,  enthusiasm  and  skill;  even  the  city 
house  is  being  studied  in  relation  to  the  modern 
city  street  and  to  the  individual  city.  The  ques-  j 
tion  of  the  development  of  the  country  landscape,  ■ 
of  the  types  of  house  that  belong  to  the  rocky  hillside,  to  the 
seashore,  to  the  village  street,  to  the  flat  land  of  prairie  and  plateau, 
all  in  turn  are  receiving  the  consideration  of  the  most  intelligent  of 
American  architects,  men  who  are  interested  in  America,  proud  of 
the  opportunities  which  this  country  affords,  and  delighted  to  be  a 
part  of  the  development  of  an  architecture  that  is  essentially  modern 
and  essentially  suited  to  just  this  kind  of  country.  Along  with  the 
development  of  the  country  house,  the  village  and  the  city  house, 
the  cathedral,  the  city  shop,  the  railway  station,  the  country  store, 
we  find  beautiful  examples  of  metal  work,  especially  the  doors  and 
window  executed  by  Samuel  Yellin  for  the  residence  of  Mrs.  William 
McNair;  H.  Van  Buren  Magonigle,  architect.  The  Craftsman 
readers  are  already  familiar  with  Mr.  Yellin ’s  work;  but  there  seems 
no  limit  to  the  variety  of  his  designs  or  to  the  beauty  of  his  execution. 

The  use  of  the  arch  is  interestingly  set  forth  in  the  estate  which 
( Continued  on  page  100) 


Primitive 

Woman: 

A.  Weinert, 
sculptor. 
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BRINGING  THE  ARCH  TO  AMERICAN  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE  :  THE  VALUE  OF  ITS  USE  IN  HOUSE 
AND  GARDEN  WALLS 

HE  Romanesque  arch  is  beautiful  as  an  abstract  line. 
Its  type  is  always  before  us  in  that  of  the  apparent 
vault  of  heaven  and  horizon  of  the  earth.  The  cylin¬ 
drical  pillar  is  always  beautiful,  for  God  has  so  molded 
the  stem  of  every  tree  that  it  is  pleasant  to  the  eyes. 
The  pointed  arch  is  beautiful;  it  is  the  termination  of 
every  leaf  that  shakes  in  summer  wind  and  its  most 
fortunate  associations  are  directly  borrowed  from  the  trefoiled  grass 
of  the  field  or  from  the  stars  of  its  flowers.” 

Thus  speaks  Ruskin  in  praise  of  the  arch,  that  superb  architec¬ 
tural  feature  that  ever  since  the  beginning  of  art  and  building  has 
been  known  and  valued.  Though  its  beauty  is  supreme  in  form,  in 
proportion,  in  welded  grace  of  the  straight  line  and  circle,  in  its 
contrast  of  light  and  shade,  it  was  first  valued  as  a  constructural 
power.  The  ancient  Egyptians  used  the  round  arch  in  engineering 
problems  long  before  they  adapted  it  to  temple  designs.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  early  Greeks,  who  might  have  been  expected  to  recognize 
its  beauty  before  discovering  its  strength.  The  pointed,  semi-circular, 
and  various  other  types  of  arches,  were  used  by  the  ancient  Baby¬ 
lonians  and  Assyrians  in  their  temples  and  palaces.  The  Pelasgic 
and  Etruscan  people  of  old  Italy  used  the  arch  for  gates  and  doorways 
as  well  as  for  bridges.  The  arcade,  so  history  reports,  was  first 
used  at  Diocletian’s  palace  in  Spalato.  The  semi-circular  arch  was 
almost  the  only  form  used  by  the  early  Christians,  but  the  Persians 
and  Mohammedans,  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  introduced  a 
characteristic  variety  of  other  forms  such  as  the  pointed,  horseshoe, 
ovoid  and  stilted.  The  Mohammedans  adopted  the  pointed  form, 
and  from  them  doubtless  came  the  suggestion  of  it  as  a  basis  for 
Gothic  construction.  Under  Gothic  handling  this  flexible  form  de¬ 
veloped  a  great  number  of  sub-forms  and  by-forms.  The  Renais¬ 
sance  returned  to  the  round  arch.  An  arch  is  named  from  its 
intrados  outline  or  from  the  numbers  of  its  curves,  as  horseshoe, 
elliptical,  multifoil,  triangular,  trefoil,  Tudor,  surbased  or  truncated. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  have  never  been  but  two  principles  of 
construction:  the  “post  and  lintel,”  used  by  the  Greeks,  and  the 
“arch”  together  with  the  “post  and  lintel,”  used  by  the  Romans.  The 
typical  span  element  of  Greek  architecture  was  the  lintel,  and  of 
the  Roman  the  semi-circular  arch.  The  disadvantage  of  the  former 
is  that  it  cannot  be  used  in  interiors  of  great  size  without  breaking 
them  up  by  supports  on  which  to  rest  the  roof.  The  arch  as  a  span 
element  is  more  complex  than  the  lintel,  yet  can  be  used  when  noth- 
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Gill  &  Gill ,  Architects. 


THE  ARCH  is  appreciated  to  the  full  when  sun  and  moonlight  emphasize 
its  grace  by  contrasting  force  of  light  and  shade:  Because  it  is  the  symbol  of 
the  heavens  that  curve  above  the  earth  and  of  the  rainbow  of  light  and  promise 
it  is  especially  fitting  for  use  in  home  building:  When  formed  as  an  entrance, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  house  above,  it  is  like  a  silently  spoken  benediction. 


Gill 

& 

Gill, 

Archi¬ 

tects. 


THE  “DEPRESSED  ARCH” 
as  shown  at  the  left  forms  a 
rarely  beautiful  frame  for  a  win¬ 
dow  seen  from  the  street,  and 
from  within  it  is  like  a  romantic 
bit  of  the  Old  World. 

Lavender,  purple  and  white 
flowers  are  massed  at  the  base 
of  this  arch,  exquisite  vines 
break  and  soften  the  outer  lines, 
and  the  little  creeper  traces  a 
dainty  arabesque  of  green  be¬ 
neath  it. 


THE  ARCHED  WINDOW 
in  the  upper  picture  is  from  the 
house  designed  for  Mrs.  George 
T.  Fulford,  of  San  Diego,  by  Gill 
and  Gill,  and  is  an  interesting 
example  of  the  decorative  effect 
to  be  obtained  by  indenting. 

The  picture  shown  below  was 
taken  from  the  beautiful  glass- 
covered  out-of-door  living  room 
of  the  Darst  residence,  San 
Diego,  designed  by  the  same  ar¬ 
chitects. 


ARCADE  WALLS  are  delightful  for  out-of-door  living  rooms:  One 
may  be  seen  in  the  picture  above. 

Vines  wander  in  and  out  as  freely  as  they  like,  for  architects 
well  appreciate  their  impromptu  grace,  and  the  airy,  shadowy  silhouette 
they  cast  upon  the  smooth  surface  of  concrete  wall  and  tile  floor. 


SERVICE  GATEWAYS 
when  arched  like  the  two 
shown  on  this  page  make  the 
back  of  the  house  as  attrac¬ 
tive  as  the  front. 

The  one  at  the  right  of  con¬ 
crete,  almost  covered  with 
vines,,  leads  through  a  nar- 
row-pathed  kitchen  garden 
where  flowers  make  showy 
splotches  of  color  against  the 
faintly  pinkish  white  of  the 
concrete  house  walls. 


THE  ARCHED  OPEN¬ 
ING  in  a  brick  wall  topped 
by  Spanish  tile,  overrun  with 
vines,  guarded  by  a  wrought- 
iron  gate,  is  the  servants’  en¬ 
trance  of  a  home  at  Coronado 
Beach,  California:  It  is  love¬ 
ly  enough  for  an  entrance  to 
any  garden  or  to  a  noble¬ 
man’s  palace. 


THIS  ARCH,  complemented  by  a  straight  narrow 
line  of  green  as  supplied  by  an  Italian  cypress  or 
poplar  planted  near  it,  makes  an  architectural  picture 
instantly  understood  and  appreciated  by  every  one: 
In  the  square  of  wall,  curve  of  arch  and  straight  line 
of  tree  are  embodied  three  of  the  most  powerful, 
decorative  and  practical  building  forces. 


AN  ARCH  GIVING  an  impression  of  both  deli¬ 
cacy  and  strength:  The  vines  hover  over  it  like  an 
outspread  wing  giving  to  it  a  strangely  exalted 
feeling:  This  is  the  entrance  to  the  Lewis  apartment 
cottages  and  gardens  at  Sierra  Madre. 


The  T-uo 
Upper 

Photographs 
Show  the 
Great  Beauty 
of  Irving 
Gili’s  Idea 
of  Architecture. 


THIS  CONCRETE  ARCADE  makes  a  series  of  pictures  for  the  pleasure  of  every  passerby:  In  turn 
its  gray  surface  frames  white  and  green  Madonna  lilies,  blue  larkspur,  tall  hollyhocks:  Roses  are  now 
climbing  over  it  and  at  its  base  is  the  shiny-leaved  rhus. 


THE  ARCH  being  a  superb  thing  in 
itself,  enhances  the  beauty  of  everything 
about  it:  It  completes  the  vision  and  ful¬ 
fills  color  by  separating  it  from  the  dis¬ 
traction  of  surrounding  objects:  Nothing 
adds  such  power  to  garden  vista  pictures 
as  an  arch. 

Cloister-like  is  this  garden  with  its  bell 
tower  and  flagged  walk  that  can  be  seen 
through  the  slender  elliptical  arch:  Its 
secluded  and  peaceful  beauty  is  much  en 
hanced  by  the  stone  arch  frame. 


Harrie  T.  Lindeberg ,  Architect. 


THE  STUDIO  HOME  of  the  artist, 
Arthur  Keller,  is  at  Fieldston,  New  York 
City:  Its  kitchen  door  shown  above  is  of 
heavy  timber  and  the  roof  curves  soft 
as  a  wave  over  its  finely  balanced  pro¬ 
portions. 

By  its  side  is  a  seat  where  those  who 
serve  may  rest  and  enjoy  the  view  of 
mountains  and  hills. 

Stone  excavated  from  the  foundation 
was  used  in  this  arched  doorway  and  in 
the  walks,  terraces  and  retaining  walls 
so  that  the  house  looks  as  though  in  one 
piece  with  the  ledge  it  is  built  upon. 


Grosvenor  Atterbury,  Architect. 


Grosvenor  Atterbury  and  John  A.  Tompkins  2d,  Asso.  Architects. 


REPETITION  OF  AN  ARCH,  as  may  be  seen  in 
this  larger  view  of  the  Watch  Hill  House,  creates  a  ro¬ 
mantic  atmosphere  such  as  is  felt  in  old  cloister  walks. 
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ing  else  would  be  possible.  Arches  built  of  brick,  stone  or  any  indi¬ 
vidual  pieces  tend  to  push  apart.  This  tendency,  called  “thrust,” 
gave  rise  to  the  saying  “the  arch  never  sleeps.”  This  somehow 
gives  us  a  responsive  friendly  feeling  toward  the  arch  as  though  it  were 
a  conscious,  sentient  thing.  Certain  it  is,  that  it  works  picturesque 
miracles  in  the  hands  of  a  discriminating  architect  in  a  two-fold  way — 
first  it  is  a  beautiful  thing  in  itself,  and  secondly  it  attracts  attention 
to  the  beauty  of  everything  associated  with  it.  Its  touch  is  at  all 
times  truly  magic,  discovering,  enhancing  and  creating  charming 
qualities  otherwise  overlooked.  It  finishes  the  architect’s  picture  as 
a  frame  the  artist’s,  separating  it  from  surrounding  distractions  so 
that  it  can  be  better  seen  and  appreciated. 

THE  romantic  beauty  of  the  arch  is  valued  to  the  full  in  the  West, 
and  out  there  it  is  used  in  many  ways  besides  that  of  construc¬ 
tion.  It  is  made  daintily  to  uphold  a  rose  as  it  leans  over  a 
little  garden  path,  or  it  is  stretched  over  a  great  roadway  when  an 
impressive  entrance  is  desired.  It  is  seen  in  the  windows,  doors, 
gateways,  fences  and  pergolas  of  little  houses.  There  seems  to  be  no 
limit  to  the  delightful  uses  architects  make  of  the  arch  in  Western 
garden  homes.  We  are  showing  a  few  that  would  be  lovely  anywhere 
on  earth.  One  is  as  an  entrance  to  an  outdoor  living  room.  It  is 
puzzling  to  tell  what  is  garden  and  what  is  a  room  or  a  porch  or  a 
patio,  for  vines  with  their  roots  in  the  garden  venture  within  doors 
and  hang  their  blossoms  over  reading  table  or  couch.  Roses  planted 
in  patios  thrust  out  branches  into  the  garden,  that  the  sun  may 
paint  their  blossoms  with  richer  hue.  Anything  more  lovely  than  this 
archway  would  be  hard  to  find.  Creepers  trace  over  it  a  fair  pattern 
of  green,  which  the  sun  enhances  with  the  dream  charm  of  shadow. 
One  side  is  made  velvety  with  close  folded  leaves  of  the  dainty  Ficus 
ripens ,  the  other  is  kept  free  for  the  striking  beauty  of  contrast. 

In  the  Darst  residence  the  same  arch  may  be  seen  from  inside  the 
patio  or  court  framing  the  garden.  By  cutting  an  entrance  through 
the  arched  wall  a  variation  was  attained  that  makes  for  much  beauty. 
Above  this  picture  is  one  showing  an  arch  intended  to  form  a  shield 
for  a  window.  Again  we  see  a  Ficus  ripens,  exquisitely  tracing  upon 
the  white  walls  a  pattern  fairer  than  any  possible  to  chisel  or  paint 
by  the  hand  of  man.  It  was  a  charming  thought  to  bank  that  arch 
with  lavender  and  white  and  purple  flowers.  Its  delicate,  unusual 
beauty  and  fragrance  seem  almost  unearthly.  Indented  arches, 
pierced  by  windows,  are  not  often  seen,  yet  they  are  always  attrac¬ 
tive  because  of  the  contrast  of  square  and  curve.  Such  arches  are 
better  than  awnings  in  sunny  lands. 
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SERVICE  gateways,  when  arched  like  the  concrete  and  the  brick 
ones,  are  fit  for  the  palace  of  a  prince.  The  butcher,  the  baker, 
the  candle-stick  maker  surely  must  enjoy  passing  beneath  the 
vine-covered  arch  shown  in  the  upper  picture  and  through  the  flowery 
kitchen  garden  or  opening  the  iron  gate  in  the  ivy-bound  brick  wall 
capped  with  red  tile.  Vines  climb  up  from  the  kitchen  garden  and 
leap  over  the  wall  to  the  street  to  greet  the  ivy  springing  up  to  meet 
it  from  the  outside.  On  this  page  we  see  a  different  charm,  brought 
about  by  a  brick  and  by  a  concrete  arch. 

Effective  contrasts  to  these  arches  of  the  West  are  the  ones  built 
of  massive  stone.  The  first  is  a  true  arch  with  a  central  key¬ 
stone.  Beauty  is  always  gained  by  contrast  of  rough  stone  and 
delicate  flowers.  When  arranged  so  that  the  contrast  is  in  the  form 
of  a  frame  for  some  fine  bit  of  architecture  or  lovely  view  it  is  greatly 
enhanced.  This  stone  arch,  and  the  two  on  the  following  pages, 
designed  by  Grosvenor  Atterbury,  built  at  Watch  Hill,  Rhode  Island, 
are  peculiarly  suited  to  seashore  building,  for  they  look  enduring  and 
substantial  as  though  wind  and  wave  could  beat  upon  them  without 
injury.  The  beauty  of  house  and  grounds  is  emphasized  by  the  frame 
of  these  massive  stone  arches  with  their  delicate  mosaic  of  flowers. 

A  charming  use  of  an  arch  is  seen  in  the  photograph  of  the  kitchen 
door  of  the  studio  home  of  the  artist  Arthur  Keller  at  Fieldston. 
How  softly  the  roof  swells  over  the  door  and  the  dormer  window 
above  it.  How  fine  to  see  the  convenient  seat,  where  those  who 
minister  to  the  comfort  of  the  home  may  rest  and  enjoy  the  beauty 
of  the  surrounding  trees  and  the  view  of  distant  hills.  This  door  of 
heavy  timbers  in  its  frame  of  rough  stone  is  perfect  in  proportion  and 
design. 

On  the  last  page  are  three  other  examples  of  beautiful  uses  to 
which  the  arch  has  been  applied  in  California — one  as  an  entrance 
to  a  house,  the  next  as  a  gateway,  and  the  other  as  an  arcade  wall 
about  a  garden.  Tall  Madonna  lilies  look  through  the  arches  of  this 
unusual  garden  wall,  their  fairness  enhanced  by  its  smooth  gray  stone. 
Creepers  will  soon  be  tracing  graceful  patterns  over  the  concrete  face 
that  now  looks  so  bare,  and  roses  will  billow  across  the  top  of  the 
gateway. 


WAYSIDE  FLOWERS:  THEIR  LOVE  STORIES 
AND  A  FEW  SCIENTIFIC  FACTS:  BY  MARTHA 
BUNTING 


ANY  of  the  loveliest  wayside  flowers  are  dismissed  from 
aesthetic  consideration,  as  weeds;  but  John  Burroughs 
tells  us  “one  is  tempted  to  say  that  the  most  human 
plants  are  the  weeds.”  Some  day  in  June  a  wild  rose 
is  espied  blooming  by  the  roadside  fence,  along  the 
woodland  path,  or  glowing  in  almost  impenetrable 
swamps;  and  one  feels  with  Richard  Jefferies  this  “is 
a  gift,  not  a  discovery  or  anything  earned — a  gift  of  love  and  happi¬ 
ness.  With  ripening  grasses  the  rose  comes,  and  the  rose  is  summer; 
till  then  it  is  spring.” 

Aside  from  the  aesthetic  joy  a  feeling  of  awe  comes  to  us  when  we 
contemplate  the  age  to  which  a  rose  plant  may  attain,  for  climbing 
the  wall  of  the  old  Cathedral  of  Hildesheim  in  Germany  is  a  rose  vine 
for  which  the  age  of  more  than  one  thousand  years  is  claimed.  Possi¬ 
bly  the  very  bush  which  guards  our  woodland  path  today  may  have 
stood  there  when  Indians  lurked  in  the  woods,  or  some  Colonial 
maiden  may  have  plucked  its  posies  or  stooped  to  inhale  its  fragrance. 

Flora,  the  Roman  goddess  of  flowers,  overwhelmed  with  grief 
over  the  death  of  her  favorite  nymph,  supplicated  Jove  to  transform 
the  beloved  into  a  flower  which  would  surpass  in  beauty  all  those 
hitherto  created;  in  answer  the  rose  was  born.  In  Hindu  mythology 
an  interesting  legend  states  that  the  gods  Vishnu  and  Brahma  held 
a  discussion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  Lotus  and  the  Rose. 
Brahma  supported  the  claim  of  the  Lotus  and  Vishnu  that  of  the  Rose. 
Finally,  it  was  agreed  that  Brahma  should  accompany  Vishnu  to  his 
palace  and  behold  the  wonderful  flower  of  which  the  latter  spoke. 
Brahma  in  silent  wonder  feasted  upon  the  beauty  and  perfume  of  the 
magnificent  white  rose  in  the  palace  garden  and  then  willingly  ceded 
first  place  to  it  in  the  Kingdom  of  Flowers,  and  the  right  of  Vishnu 
to  be  known  as  chief  god  of  the  Trinity,  this  being  the  reward  claimed 
by  either  god  as  the  result  of  the  decision  in  favor  of  the  flower  sup¬ 
ported  by  him.  As  the  gods  in  worshipful  attitude  stood  before  the 
marvelous  bud,  gradually  the  petals  opened  and  forth  stepped  Laksmi, 
a  maiden  of  radiant  beauty,  saying  she  had  been  sent  as  a  bride  for 
Vishnu  in  recognition  of  his  loyalty  to  the  Rose. 

A  survival  of  an  Old  World  custom  is  found  in  the  crowning  of  the 
Rose  Queen  at  Salency,  in  France.  The  maiden  upon  whom  this 
honor  is  conferred  must  be  regarded  as  “the  most  amiable,  modest 
and  dutiful  in  the  village.”  This  ceremony  has  endured  since  the 
fifth  century  and  is  attended  with  considerable  festivity,  followed  by 
the  carving  of  the  names  of  the  “Rosieres”  upon  the  chapel  of  St. 
Medard. 
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“The  book  of  the  unlettered”  is  the  picturesque  title  given  to  the 
string  of  beads  which  has  become  a  necklace  of  prayer  in  many  relig¬ 
ions.  This  necklace  among  the  Christians  is  called  a  Rosary,  from 
the  early  custom  of  either  stringing  roses  together,  or  of  pressing  the 
leaves  into  a  round  mold  and  then  forming  these  rose  beads  into  a 
chain. 

BUSHES  of  the  black  elderberry  form  hedges  along  the  roadside, 
edge  the  copses  and  frequent  the  banks  of  streams.  The  flat¬ 
tened  umbrella-like  clusters  of  small  cream  white  flowers  rest 
like  flecks  of  foam  upon  the  dense  green  foliage,  every  passing  zephyr 
sends  out  a  dainty  aroma  from  the  flowers,  so  that  with  Richard  Jef¬ 
feries  we  say,  “What  is  so  sweet  as  wild  flower  air?”  In  the  days  of 
our  forefathers  elder  flower  wine  was  found  in  every  well-stocked 
household,  which  fact  is  noted  in  the  old  ballad  of  “The  Laird  of 
Cockpen,”  who  goes  a-courting  Mistress  Jean  when  she  was  so  busily 
engaged  in  making  elder  flowTer  wTine  that  with  impatience  she  asks, 
“What  brings  the  Laird  at  sic  a  busy  time?”  John  Evelyn  says, 
“If  the  medicinal  value  of  the  leaves,  bark,  etc.,  were  thoroughly 
known,  I  cannot  tell  what  our  countryman  could  ail  for  which  he 
might  not  fetch  a  remedy  from  every  hedge  whether  from  sickness 
or  wound.” 

Dr.  Prior  tells  us  that  the  name  elder  is  derived  from  the  Saxon 
word  oeld,  a  fire  or  to  kindle,  w7hich  seems  reasonable  for  the  pith 
found  in  the  center  of  the  stems  soon  disappears,  leaving  them  hollow 
and  thus  suitable  for  blowing  up  a  fire,  as  the  bamboo  is  used  in  the 
tropics.  Other  wrriters  state  that  the  name  had  its  origin  in  Holder 
and  Hulda  of  the  Northern  mythology,  the  mother  of  elves.  In 
former  times  it  was  generally  believed  by  the  peasants  that  an  elder 
mother  dwelt  in  this  bush,  who  wTould  avenge  any  injury  inflicted 
upon  her  treasure,  and  in  the  parts  of  the  country  holding  to  tradition 
it  has  been  said  that  German  peasants  even  in  these  later  days  have 
been  observed  kneeling  in  prayer  before  the  elder  tree  previous  to 
cutting  it  dowm,  if  they  wrere  ordered  to  do  so  by  their  masters. 

ON  a  summer’s  day,  bordering  the  cart  road  or  small  trickling 
stream  of  the  meadow,  may  be  found  the  water  hemlock.  The 
umbrella-like  clusters  of  delicate  white  flowers  resemble  those 
of  the  more  common  Queen  Anne’s  lace  or  wild  carrot,  but  a  careful 
observation  reveals  the  fact  that  the  flowTers  are  more  fragile  and  of 
a  more  greenish  white,  while  the  stem  is  tinged  with  a  reddish  purple 
and  the  leaves  are  larger  and  differently  cut.  This  plant  belongs  to 
the  same  family  as  the  Queen  Anne’s  lace  and  illustrates  an  interesting 
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SUMAC 
BUSHES, 
whose 
leaves  turn 
red  in  the 
fall,  fringe 
the  dusty 
roads,  a  s 
may  be 
seen  at  the 
right,  with 
f  e  r  n  1  i  k  e 
beauty. 


“O  WORLD 
as  God 
has  made 
it! 

All  is 
beauty.” 

— Browning. 


WATER 
H  E  M  - 
LOCK,  with 
an  umbrel¬ 
la-like  clus¬ 
ter  of  deli¬ 
cate  white 
flowers  re- 
sembling 
those  of 
Queen 
Anne’s  lace, 
is  quite 
c  o  m  m  o  n 
beside  New 
England’s 
pasture 
lanes. 


“A  LIGHT 
of  laughing 
flowers 
along  the 
grass  is 
spread.” 

— Shelley. 


“THOUGH  RICH  THE  SPOT 
With  every  flower  this  earth  has  got, 
What  is  it  to  the  nightingale  „ 

If  there  his  darling  rose  is  not? 

— Moore. 


“FIRST  OF  ALL  THE  ROSE; 

because  its  breath 
Is  rich  beyond  the  rest;  and  when 
it  dies 

It  doth  bequeath  a  charm  to  sweet¬ 
en  death.” 


—  Ttnrr-W  C'  n  I'll  WH 11 . 


“AND  BECAUSE  the  breath  of  flow¬ 
ers  is  far  sweeter  in  the  air  (where  it 
comes  and  goes,  like  the  warbling  of 
music)  than  in  the  hand,  therefore  noth¬ 
ing  is  more  fit  for  that  delight  than  to 
know  what  be  the  flowers  and  plants  that 
do  best  perfume  the  air.” 

— Bacon. 


When  driving  or  motoring  through  our 
country  lanes  at  night  the  pictures  of 
tree  forms  against  the  sky,  a  glint  of 
moonlight  on  water,  perfume  of  invisible 
flowers  provide  as  delicious  a  pleasure  as 
any  of  the  marvels  seen  by  day. 


AZURED  CHIC¬ 
ORY  at  the  foot  of 
a  rock  or  old  Joe 
Pyeweed  growing 
through  a  rail  fence 
make  pictures  of 
wild  beauty  hard  to 
improve  upon  by 
garden  experts. 

The  old  country 
has  long  appreciated 
the  beauty  of  our 
wild  flowers,  and 
though  few  people 
realize  it,  thousands 
of  bulbs  and  pack¬ 
ages  of  seed  cross 
the  Atlantic  yearly 
that  foreigners  may 
have  meagerly  what 
we  have  in  abund¬ 
ance. 


"I,  COUNTRY  BORN  AND  BRED,  know  where  to  find. 
Some  blooms  that  make  the  season  suit  the  mind.” 

— Lowell. 


A  LILY  POOL  protected  from  the  fervor 
of  the  sun  by  curtain  of  trailing  willow 
leaves  gives  beauty  to  the  country  roadside. 


ELDER 
B  L  O  S  - 
SOMS  in 
early  days 
were  sup¬ 
posed  t  o 
possess 
magic  pow¬ 
ers:  H  e 

who  was 
anointed 
with  the 
green  juice 
of  its  inner 
bark  could 
see  witches: 
We  see  in 
it  the  spirit 
of  beauty. 


“HERE  AT 
my  feet 
what  won¬ 
ders  pass — 
What  end¬ 
less  active 
life  is 
here ! 

What  blowing 
daisies, 
fragrant 
grass— 

An  a  i  r  - 
stirred  for¬ 
est  fresh 
and  clear.” 

— Matthew  Arnold. 


“SWEET  BY  THE  ROADSIDES,  sweet  by  rills, 
Sweet  in  the  meadows,  sweet  on  hills, 

Sweet  in  its  white,  sweet  in  its  red — 

Oh,  half  its  sweet  cannot  be  said.” 


— Helen  Hunt. 
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example  of  close  resemblance  mingled  with  decided  individual  char¬ 
acteristics.  This  plant  is  sometimes  called  cowbane,  because  when 
eaten  by  cattle  it  has  disastrous  results.  Many  parts  of  the  plant 
are  poisonous  and  it  is  said  that  children  sometimes  collect  the  seeds 
and  eat  them,  causing  serious  illness  and  possible  death.  Either  from 
this  plant  or  from  a  nearly  related  one  called  the  poison  hemlock  the 
draught  was  made  which  poisoned  Socrates. 

Loitering  by  the  roadside  near  human  habitations  is  a  pretty  pink 
flushed  flower  which  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  carnation  of 
our  greenhouses.  Botanically  this  plant  is  called  Saponaria  offi¬ 
cinalis,  but  commonly  “Bouncing  Bet”  or  “Gill  Run  by  the  Street.” 
The  scientific  name  bears  testimony  to  an  often  related  property  of 
the  plant.  Thus  Gerarde  writes  in  his  “Herbal”:  “The  leaves  yield 
out  of  themselves  a  certain  juice  when  they  are  bruised  which  scoureth 
almost  as  well  as  sope.”  This  plant  used  to  be  sought  for  its  curative 
powers ;  John  Parkinson,  Herbarist  to  Queen  Anne,  writes :  “The  coun¬ 
try  people  in  divers  places  doe  use  to  bruise  the  leaves  of  sopewort, 
and  lay  it  to  their  fingers,  hands  and  legges  when  they  are  cut  to  heal 
them  up.” 

The  yarrow  with  its  whitish  flower  clusters,  grayish  green  feathery 
leaves  and  aromatic  odor,  is  a  pleasant  ornament  of  the  roadside 
during  the  summer  months.  Many  a  passerby  sees  little  difference 
between  this  plant  and  Queen  Anne’s  lace,  but  Nature  reveals  her 
secrets  to  her  student  lovers  so  that  we  find  this  plant  far  removed  in 
relationship  from  the  wild  carrot,  but  a  near  relative  to  the  daisy, 
the  golden  rod,  the  dandelion,  etc.,  which  to  the  casual  observer  might 
seem  unlikely.  Each  so-called  flower  is  a  tiny  cluster  of  miniature 
tubular  florets,  at  first  a  delicate  corn  color,  later  becoming  brownish, 
surrounded  by  scattered  green. 

The  botanical  name  of  Achillea  Millefolium  is  very  ancient,  since 
Pliny  writes  that  “Achilles,  a  scholar  of  Chiron,  the  centaur,  who 
was  learned  in  the  healing  art,  used  it  to  cure  the  wounds  of  his 
soldiers.”  Its  medicinal  value  was  recognized  by  Dioscorides  and 
Galen,  those  great  physicians  of  ancient  times,  and  Gerarde  in  his 
“Herbal,”  published  in  fifteen  eighty-three,  states  “most  men  say 
that  the  leaves  chewed  and  especially  green  are  a  remedie  for  tooth 
ache.”  Until  recently  and  probably  still  in  many  country  districts 
a  tea  was  concocted  of  the  leaves  and  used  as  a  tonic,  while  tradition 
states  that  this  beverage  was  employed  by  the  early  Colonists  of  the 
United  States  in  place  of  the  imported  tea  after  the  Boston  Tea 
Party. 

The  yarrow  holds  an  important  place  in  the  folk-lore  of  plants, 
being  credited  with  the  power  to  dispell  melancholy  and  to  aid  a 
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maiden  in  the  divination  of  the  name  of  her  husband.  The  inquisi¬ 
tive  one  takes  an  ounce  of  yarrow,  sews  it  up  in  a  piece  of  flannel, 
places  it  under  her  pillow  and  then  repeats: 

“Thou  pretty  herb  of  Venus  tree, 

Thy  true  name  it  is  Yarrow; 

Now  who  my  bosom  friend  must  be, 

Pray  tell  thou  me  to-morrow.” 

Then  after  she  has  fallen  asleep  the  lucky  man  will  appear  to  her 
in  a  dream. 

ONE  of  the  loveliest  roadside  flowers  is  the  wild  carrot,  more 
picturesquely  known  as  Queen  Anne’s  lace  and  bird’s  nest. 
The  origin  of  the  name,  Queen  Anne’s  lace,  I  have  been  unable 
to  trace,  but  the  bird’s  nest  is  indicated  by  the  form  the  flower  assumes 
during  the  ripening  of  the  seeds. 

The  flower  cluster  appears  in  the  form  of  many  miniature  um¬ 
brellas  so  massed  as  to  form  one  of  larger  size.  At  the  apex  of  the 
umbrella  is  an  abortive  flower  of  a  mulberry  tint  which  some  botan¬ 
ists  claim  is  a  lure  for  the  visiting  insects.  An  account  of  the  garden 
carrot  is  found  in  that  old  book  “Paradisi  in  Sole  and  Paradisus 
Terrestris,”  written  by  John  Parkinson  and  dedicated  to  Queen  Anne 
by  “Your  Majesty’s  Loyall  Subject,  Servant  and  Herbarist:”  “The 
carrot  has  many  winged  leaves  rising  from  the  head  of  the  roots, 
which  are  cut  and  divided  into  many  parts,  of  a  deep  green  colour, 
some  whereof  in  Autumne  will  turne  to  be  of  a  fine  red  purple  the 
beauties  whereof  allureth  many  gentlewomen  oftentimes  to  gather  the 
leaves,  and  to  sticke  them  in  their  hats  or  heads  or  pin  them  on  their 
arms  instead  of  feathers.”  Since  so  much  admiration  was  bestowed 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  carrot  by  the  ladies  of  Queen  Anne’s  court, 
possibly  at  that  time  the  floral  cluster  received  the  name  of  Queen 
Anne’s  lace. 

Reveling  in  dry  soil,  often  lodged  in  the  chinks  of  rocks,  is  found 
the  great  mullein.  Its  scientific  name  is  Verbascum  Thapsus,  and  it 
is  thought  to  have  been  a  native  of  the  island  of  Thapsus,  but  like 
other  emigrants  it  early  discovered  that  the  American  soil  was  so 
much  to  its  taste  that  it  is  said  the  English  first  observing  it  here 
called  it  the  “American  velvet  plant.” 

The  dense  felt  of  hairs  on  the  leaves  serves  to  prevent  too 
rapid  evaporation,  thus  allowing  it  to  thrive  in  a  sandy  or  a  rocky 
environment.  Rising  from  the  rosette  of  leaves  is  a  long  spike  upon 
which  close-set,  yellow  flowers  bloom,  creeping  from  the  base  to  the 
tip  like  a  flame  up  a  torch.  Early  in  the  summer  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  a  plant  perched  high  upon  a  rockery  with  a  blackened  taper  still 
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erect,  the  flame  gone  out,  a  specter  of  the  previous  year’s  bloom, 
for  this  plant  only  lifts  its  torch  on  high  in  alternate  years. 

John  Parkinson  in  his  great  work  “Theatrum  Botanicum,”  dedi¬ 
cated  to  King  George,  the  husband  of  Queen  Anne,  writes  that  “the 
mullin  served  as  a  weeke  to  put  into  lamps  to  burne,”  and  again  that 
“the  elder  age  used  the  stalks  dipped  in  suet  to  burne,  whether  at 
Funeralls  or  otherwise.”  This  plant  is  sometimes  called  hag  taper, 
not  a  witch’s  taper,  for  hag  is  derived  from  the  Anglo  Saxon  hege  or 
hage,  a  hedge,  while  taper  may  be  traced  to  its  form,  as  according  to 
Lyte,  “the  whole  top  with  its  pleasant  yellow  floures  sheweth  like 
a  candell  or  taper  cunningly  wrought.”  There  is  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  the  origin  of  mullein,  Lyte  writing  mulleyne  or  rather 
wolleyn  or  wulleyn,  the  latter  derived  from  High  Dutch,  referring  to 
its  woolly  aspect.  Others  say  it  is  derived  from  the  French  moleine, 
relating  to  a  disease  of  cattle  for  which  it  was  claimed  as  a  remedy. 
Dr.  Beach  cites  a  long  list  of  remedies  concocted  from  this  plant,  and 
Peter  Kalm  in  his  “Travels”  says  that  “the  Swedes  tie  the  leaves 
around  their  feet  and  arms  when  they  have  the  ague.” 

MANY  a  country  road  presents  a  picturesque  appearance  when 
bordered  by  tall  smooth-stemmed  sumach  bushes.  The  large 
feather-like  leaves  are  massed  in  green  columns  in  the  stillness 
of  torrid  summer  afternoon,  but  a  passing  zephyr  puts  them  all  a-flut¬ 
ter,  exposing  the  silvery  shimmer  of  their  under  surface.  In  the  early 
summer  the  shrub  is  a  symphony  in  greens  with  its  cone-like  clusters 
of  emerald  flowers  topping  the  olive-leaved  branches.  These  evan¬ 
escent  flowers  are  succeeded  by  numerous  downy  reddish  colored 
fruits  and  late  in  the  summer  the  leaves  turn  a  brilliant  red.  Some 
of  the  sumachs  are  poisonous,  but  not  the  smooth-stemmed  and  the 
staghorn  species;  instead,  in  Dr.  Beach’s  book,  they  are  accorded 
marked  curative  power. 

Late  in  the  summer  the  Joe  Pye  weed  may  be  found  rearing  his 
head  high  above  the  other  plants,  in  the  overgrown  meadows,  or 
clustering  against  the  fences;  the  feathery  masses  of  old-rose-tinted 
flowers  imparting  an  aesthetic  tone  to  the  landscape,  blending  with 
the  verdant  background  of  trees  or  with  the  azure  blue  of  the  heavens. 
This  giant  among  flowering  plants  is  named  after  Joe  Pye,  an  Indian 
medicine  man  of  old  New  England,  who  concocted  a  bitter  tea  from 
its  leaves,  with  which  he  performed  some  marvelous  typhoid  fever 
cures. 

The  azured  chicory  lingers  by  many  a  wayside  in  the  summer  days, 
expanding  its  beautiful  floral  heads  for  a  few  hours  in  the  morning, 

( Continued  on  page  11^) 
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HE  first  thought  of  the  Pilgrims  after  they  had  landed 
upon  new  shores  was  of  a  house.  It  was  desire  for 
a  home  that  gave  them  courage  to  venture  across  un¬ 
known  seas,  and  the  hope  of  it  strengthened  their 
hearts  during  the  long  uncertain  voyage.  These  first 
Americans  naturally  looked  to  the  straight  shafts  of 
the  pine  trees  that  everywhere  stood  about  them  in 
noble  ranks,  felled  and  cut  them  into  timbers  for  the  “roof  tree,  broad 
and  wide,”  that  was  to  give  them  shelter  in  the  New  World.  Some 
of  these  first  houses,  despite  the  fact  that  they  were  never  protected 
from  the  disintegrating  action  of  rain  and  sun  by  well-made  paint, 
as  are  the  houses  of  today,  are  still  standing,  testifying  to  the  strength, 
vigor  and  endurance  that  is  in  trees.  It  is  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  to  build  a  house  from  material  nearest  at  hand,  for  people 
of  the  forest  to  make  houses  of  wood,  those  of  the  sea  to  pile  up  stone 
and  those  of  the  plains  to  form  the  earth  into  brick.  Old  houses  are 
veritable  documents,  records  of  the  thought,  need,  initiative,  adapta¬ 
bility,  refinement  and  development,  of  people. 

America’s  first  homes  and  first  villages  were  made  of  wood,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  need  to  build  quickly  with  as  little  expenditure  of  time 
and  labor  as  possible.  There  was  no  time  to  quarry  stone  or  bake 
brick.  So  a  great  part  of  the  romance  and  tradition  of  our  country 
hovers  around  houses  of  wood.  Much  of  New  England’s  beauty  is 
due  to  the  picturesque,  weather-beaten  houses  resting  beneath  noble, 
overhanging  elms,  that  have  grown  old  together  with  the  trees,  grace¬ 
fully  outstanding  the  storms  for  almost  three  centuries.  We  love 
these  old  places  linked  so  inseparably  with  our  history,  and  quite 
naturally  we  strive  to  keep  their  beauty  and  pleasant  family  associa¬ 
tion  fresh  in  our  memory,  by  building  modern  houses  after  their 
lines.  They  were  full  of  dignified  simplicity  and  the  best  of  them 
cannot  wrell  be  improved  upon. 

Builders  have  been  accumulating  more  definite  information  about 
wrood  than  formerly,  as  to  its  advantages  and  limitations,  its  strength, 
durability,  resistance  to  decay  and  the  individual  characteristics  of 
the  different  trees.  The  present  policy  of  presenting  reliable  engi¬ 
neering  data  on  timber  construction  as  is  furnished  for  other  building 
material  has  uncovered  much  valuable  information.  There  is  no 
mistaking  the  fact  that  wrooden  houses  have  the  advantage  of  compact 
homey  beauty,  low  cost  and  few  constructional  problems.  The  great¬ 
est  thing  against  them  has  been  their  danger  from  fire;  but  fire- 
resistent  paint  and  fire-retardent  preparations  are  silencing  this  fear. 
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For  the  pictures  of  historical ,  romantic  and  picturesque  interest  which 
illustrate  this  article  we  are  indebted  to  the  White  Pine  Bureau. 


DIGNIFIED,  SIMPLE  AND  CHARMING  is  this  door¬ 
way  of  the  home  of  C.  S.  McLean,  Danbury,  Connecticut,  de¬ 
signed  by  Parker  Morse  Hooper:  It  shows  how  homelike  a 
modern  house  of  wood  can  be  made  and  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 


A  VERY 
OLD  unpaint¬ 
ed  wooden 
house  remod¬ 
eled  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the 
present  gener¬ 
ation  without 
losing  its  rich, 
fine  lines. 

This  house 
is  a  well  known 
Massachusetts 
landmark  and 
has  stood  be¬ 
side  a  n  ob¬ 
scure  cross 
roads  and 
watched  many 
generations  of 
people  come, 
grow  old  and 
pass  on  their 
way. 


COLON¬ 
IAL  COT¬ 
TAGES  of 

suchbreadth 
and  simplic¬ 
ity  as  this 
one  on  the 
Tracy  Dow 
estate, 
Rhinebeck. 
N.  Y„  the 
work  of 
A  1  b  r  o  & 
Lindeberg, 
speak  well 
for  the 
charm  of 
wooden 
houses. 
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FOR  NEARLY  THREE  CENTURIES  this  old  house  has  stood  be¬ 
neath  those  noble  trees  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts:  It  is  now  the  home  of 
the  eighth  grandson  of  the  builder,  Jonathan  Fairbanks:  Its  preservation 
is  remarkable  considering  it  has  never  been  protected  from  the  weather 
by  paint:  Such  picturesque  houses  are  New  England’s  historical  assets. 


THE  UPPER  HOUSE  is  a  Uns  type  of  old  Ne» ^"«land  f«™- 
house,  while  the  lower  one  built  for  Chauncey  Charles 
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Structural  timbers  are  now  treated  against  decay  as  steel  is  painted 
to  prevent  rust  and  concrete  coated  to  prevent  abrasion  and  to  make 
it  water-proof.  Wooden  houses  are  easily  altered  and  so  seem  able  to 
keep  pace  with  increasing  family,  styles  and  ideals  of  comfort,  as 
though  they  were  people  changing  their  minds  as  the  years  go  on. 

White  pine  is  one  of  the  oldest  woods  valued  for  exterior  use, 
because  of  its  wonderful  weather-resisting  qualities.  It  does  not 
shrink  and  swell  or  warp  and  twist  out  of  place.  It  is  light,  strong 
and  easily  worked.  Pattern  and  cabinet  makers  like  it  because  of 
its  close  grain,  freedom  from  objectionable  acids  and  oils.  Box 
makers  like  it  because  it  does  not  split  and  has  no  odor.  Pine  forests 
are  abundant  all  over  the  country,  so  its  accessibility  is  much  in  its 
favor.  Creosoted  wood  blocks  of  Southern  yellow  pine  laid  on  con¬ 
crete  foundations  make  one  of  the  finest,  most  durable  and  economical 
of  floors  where  traffic  is  heavy  and  constant. 

Cypress  was  the  wood  most  in  favor  with  the  early  settlers  in  the 
South.  Shingles  split  with  mallet  and  frow  or  shaved  with  draw 
knives  soon  became  the  popular  roofing  material.  The  splitting  of 
cypress  was  parallel  with  the  rings  of  natural  growth,  while  white  pine 
was  done  perpendicularly  to  the  rings.  A  roof  of  this  wood  at  Green¬ 
wich,  Connecticut,  in  sixteen  hundred  and  forty  served  well  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  without  repair.  It  is  recorded  that  cypress 
headboards  in  old  cemeteries  are  well  preserved,  with  letters  plainly 
discerned,  while  marble  and  sandstone  ones  beside  them  have  crum¬ 
bled  past  deciphering.  Cypress  is  much  used  as  interior  trim  of 
houses  for  it  contains  little  resin  and  thus  provides  an  excellent  sur¬ 
face  for  paint.  It  is  also  easily  finished  in  natural  color  or  stain 
Door  and  window  frames,  wainscoting,  panels,  inside  blinds,  grilles, 
etc.,  made  of  cypress  are  popular,  for  there  is  little  shrinking  or 
warping. 

Red  gum  is  extensively  used  in  fine  furniture,  interior  trim,  stair¬ 
ways,  etc.,  and  though  often  finished  to  imitate  walnut,  cherry,  mahog¬ 
any  and  Circassian  walnut,  is  more  beautiful  and  effective  when  left 
in  its  natural  exquisite  color.  The  heart  wood  of  red  gum  is  also 
known  as  satin-walnut  and  hazelwood.  The  unselected  or  sap  gum 
is  often  called  hazel  pine.  Red  gum  is  used  plain  or  quarter-sawed 
and  as  veneer.  The  difficulties  of  seasoning,  which  formerly  pre¬ 
vented  its  wide  utilization,  have  now  been  overcome  by  an  exact 
knowledge  of  kiln-drying  and  seasoning  obtained  after  much  experi¬ 
mentation.  Red  gum,  because  it  is  odorless  and  has  so  closely  inter¬ 
locked  a  grain  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  force  any  substance  in 
it,  is  particularly  desirable  for  interior  use  in  hospitals.  It  takes  a 
white  enamel  easily  as  it  is  without  resinous  matter.  Paint  sets  on 
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it  with  a  hard  and  brilliant  finish,  unpainted  furniture  made  of  it  is 
particularly  refined,  being  soft  and  greenish  gray  in  color,  which  is 
eminently  suited  to  the  delicacy  of  construction  generally  used. 

The  pioneers  quickly  found  use  for  beech  in  mill  wheels  because 
it  lasted  so  well  in  water.  Its  strength  and  stiffness  are  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  for  making  handles  of  heavy  forge  hammers  and  in  bellows 
of  blacksmiths’  shops.  Refrigerators,  kitchen  sinks,  tables,  butchers’ 
blocks,  butter  tubs,  churns,  ice-cream  freezers,  etc.,  in  fact,  nearly 
everything  where  strength  and  toughness  and  persistent  hardness  is 
needed,  is  made  of  beech.  Under  friction  it  wears  smooth,  another 
great  advantage.  It  is  used  extensively  in  office  furniture  and  its 
unyielding  stiffness  and  non-shrinking  qualities  give  it  value  in  filing 
cabinets,  paneling,  marquetry,  etc.  The  finest  of  high  grade  furni¬ 
ture  is  made  of  beech,  for  it  is  light,  strong,  durable,  beautiful  of 
color  and  yields  itself  to  any  finish  desired. 

Birch  is  used  in  much  the  same  way  as  beech,  for  it  is  heavy, 
dense,  of  good  milling  qualities  and  lends  itself  to  stains,  fillers  and 
finishers.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  employed  in  imitation 
mahogany. 

Maple  makes  excellent  flooring,  for  it  is  fine  grained,  uniform  in 
texture,  does  not  loosen  layers  or  make  splinters  under  constant  use, 
is  non-porous,  so  absorbs  very  little  moisture,  and  provides  firm 
anchorage  for  furniture  that  must  be  screwed  to  the  floor,  such  as 
school  desks,  machinery,  etc.  Maple  is  largely  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  furniture,  for  the  wood,  especially  the  forms  known  as  bird’s 
eye,  curly  or  wavy,  is  very  beautiful.  Being  almost  white  it  is  often 
used  for  the  bottoms  of  drawers  and  partitions  between  compartments 
in  desks  and  filing  cabinets.  It  can  be  stained  a  pleasant  green-gray 
by  an  application  of  copperas  wTater. 

Redwood  in  the  West  is  extensively  used  for  house  construction, 
interior  finish  and  for  furniture.  Its  color  is  rich  and  varied,  the 
grain  showy  and  the  burl  exquisite.  Laurel  grows  all  along  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Its  evergreen  foliage  and  strong  camphoric  pungent 
odor  make  it  conspicuous.  In  hardness  it  is  midway  between  the 
oaks  and  the  iron  barks  and  when  subjected  to  friction  it  wears  smooth 
and  does  not  splinter.  It  is  invaluable  for  ship  building  and  all 
marine  work. 

Mahogany  is  a  wood  that  corresponds  to  sterling  in  silver.  When 
first  introduced  in  America  it  was  known  as  baywood  and  came  from 
Honduras.  The  so-called  Spanish  mahogany  came  originally  from 
the  south  of  Hayti.  Much  of  the  present  supply  comes  from  the 
West  Indies,  Central  America  and  Africa.  The  Cuba  and  San  Do- 

( Continued  on  page  115 ) 
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Stone  house  designed  for  Harry  T.  Saunders,  Esq.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

THE  HOME  OF  THE  FUTURE:  NUMBER 
THREE:  WHAT  WILL  BE  THE  CONTRIBUTION 
OF  THE  SOUTH  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
AMERICAN  ARCHITECTURE:  BY  C.  A. 
ZIEGLER 


“Yield  thou  not  to  adversity,  but  press  on  the  more  bravely.” — Virgil. 

ROM  the  previous  articles  written  for  this  series  by  men 
who  have  taken  so  large  a  part  in  the  development  of 
art  in  America,  it  is  obvious  that  great  strides  have 
been  made  during  the  past  decade  or  two;  particularly 
in  architecture  as  expressed  in  home  building.  The 
record  of  this  development  has  been  faithfully  kept  by 
the  magazines  of  the  country,  and  the  skeptic  has  but 
to  glance  over  the  illustrations  published  in  these  periodicals  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years  to  be  convinced  of  a  steady  progress  toward 
a  brilliant  future  for  American  domestic  architecture. 

Those  who  have  preceded  me  in  this  symposium  have  had  the 
advantage  of  referring  to  achievements  already  accomplished,  whereas 
in  treating  of  the  development  of  house  building  in  the  South  it  is 
necessary  to  assume  a  more  or  less  prophetic  role — but  who  would 
not  prefer  to  dream  of  the  golden  possibilities  of  the  future,  unalloyed 
by  the  failures  and  disappointments  of  the  past? 

Mr.  Goodhue  in  his  splendid  introduction  to  the  series  says:  “I 
feel  that  America  has  always  been  too  rich.  It  would  do  her  good 
to  be  poor  through  at  least  one  generation,  poor  and  anxious;  with 
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the  need  of  tremendous  effort.’'  I  find  that  art  critics  both  at  home 
and  abroad  have  often  expressed  this  thought,  but  in  a  more  unkindly 
mood,  and  it  is  certainly  applicable  to  our  latter  days,  although  not 
to  the  days  when  our  forefathers  hewed  a  home  out  of  the  wilderness 
and  left  us  as  a  heritage  a  concrete  expression  of  the  first  true  art 
sense  which  this  country  achieved. 

As  I  grasped  in  Mr.  Goodhue’s  article  the  principle  of  producing 
truer  and  simpler  art  through  adversity,  I  felt  at  once  that  in  the 
subject  allotted  to  me  there  was  ample  opportunity  to  test  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  this  theory. 

The  South  received  as  its  birthright  from  the  early  Colonial  days 
no  less  a  portion  than  the  North,  nay  even  more;  for  the  beauty  of  its 
architecture  and  the  refinement  of  its  people  are  proverbial;  but  in 
that  spirit  born  only  of  noble  natures,  the  South  sacrificed  its  wealth 
in  the  struggle  for  a  principle.  She  has  had  her  generation  of  poverty 
and  has  experienced  the  need  for  tremendous  effort,  but  from  the 
captains  of  industry  we  learn  that  the  South  has  again  entered  the 
lists;  we  read  of  the  wealth  of  her  crops,  of  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand 
hills,  and  the  power  in  her  water  courses;  her  financiers  take  their 
place  beside  the  great  strategists  of  modern  enterprise,  and  those  of 
artistic  temperament  who  analyze  the  spirit  of  each  new  aspiration 
emanating  from  the  South  still  hope  to  find  unfolding  from  the  grime 
of  the  struggle  the  fair  form  of  Pallas  Athena. 

Viollet  le  Due  in  his  “Discourses  on  Architecture”  has  said  that 
“Art  is  the  measure  of  civilization.”  This  statement  has  been  quar¬ 
reled  with  by  many,  but  those  who  have  eyes  that  see  and  ears  that 
hear,  comprehend  that  the  highest  aspirations  of  mankind  have  been 
handed  down  to  posterity  through  the  medium  of  art. 

Will  the  South  sell  her  birthright  for  “a  mess  of  pottage,”  or 
remaining  true  to  her  best  traditions,  will  she  carry  on  to  a  new  expres¬ 
sion  that  sense  of  refinement  which  we  find  in  her  early  buildings? 
N  o  one  questions  her  traditions.  In  the  early  days,  architectural  knowl¬ 
edge  was  a  part  of  every  gentleman’s  education — a  fact  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  much  of  the  charm  and  dignity  of  the  stately  old  dwelling 
houses  that  are  still  commandingly  influencing  the  Quaker  City  of 
today.  Every  man  designed  his  own  home  after  his  own  ideal  or 
after  the  memory  of  his  old  home  and  then  obtained  the  aid  of  master 
builders  and  workmen  to  help  him  carry  out  his  desire.  Those  men 
founding  a  home  in  the  new  land  built  for  the  future,  built  from  mate¬ 
rials  at  hand  in  the  most  substantial,  impressive,  representative  way 
they  knew  how,  so  all  unaware  they  made  an  architectural  as  well 
as  political  history.  Since  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dig  a  foundation 
in  the  region  about  Philadelphia  without  striking  a  bed  of  stone,  the 
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All  the  houses  illustrating  this  article  were 
designed  by  Duhring,  Okie  &  Ziegler. 


THIS  HOUSE,  BUILT  FOR  HARRY  T.  SAUNDERS,  ESQ.,  at 
Germantown,  represents  the  highest  attainment  of  beautiful,  dignified 
home  building:  It  perfectly  preserves  local  tradition,  though  modern 
sun  porches,  conservatory  wings  and  sleeping  balconies  are  in  evidence. 


TERRACE  at  the  back  of  the  Harry  T. 
Saunders  house  showing  in  detail  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  Germantown  type  of  stone  laying. 


HOUSE  AT  VILLA 
NOVA  of  ledge  stone  built 
in  the  manner  generally 
known  as  Pennsylvanian. 

The  pointing  mortar  is 
brought  well  to  the  surface 
and  finished  with  what  is 
called  a  ridge. 

The  broad  light  mortar 
lines  and  the  gray  of  the 
stone  give  pleasant  contrast 
and  relate  the  white  of  the 
woodwork  with  the  main  wall. 


OUTDOOR  SITTING 
ROOM  of  this  same  house, 
showing  beauty  of  large  brick 
floor  used  in  connection  with 
stone. 

Willow  or  painted  furniture 
of  simple  line  and  light 
enough  of  weight  to  be  easily 
carried  in  and  out  of  the 
house  is  always  the  most  suit¬ 
able  for  garden  sitting  rooms. 


cony  run¬ 
ning  across 
the  face  of 
the  house 
suggests  an 
out-of-door 
room  such 
as  is  found 
in  Califor¬ 
nia  and  in 
the  South. 


S  TONE, 
squared, 
dressed  and 
laid  in  ir¬ 
regular,  or- 
d  e  r  1  y 
courses, 
were  used 
in  this 
house. 

The  b  a  1- 


THE 
GATE- 
WAY  into 
the  kitchen 
garden  adds 
a  delight¬ 
ful,  sugges¬ 
tive  note. 

The  wall¬ 
ed  garden 
suggests 
cozy,  do¬ 
mestic  com¬ 
fort  and  the 
trellis  light¬ 
ness  and 
airiness. 

The  house 
reminds  one 
of  the  ram¬ 
bling  homes 
of  England 
built  by  dif¬ 
ferent  gen¬ 
erations  of 
men  and 
c  o  ntinually 
growing  in 
comfort  and 
beauty. 


STONE,  the  most  enduring  of  all  building  material,  if 
handled  with  broad,  simple  lines,  cannot  be  surpassed 
for  dignity:  The  stone  of  this  house  was  given  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  white  mortar,  an  unusual  method  of  treatment. 


PICTURESQUE  HOUSE  AND  GARAGE,  of  ledge  stone 
with  cream  white  stucco  pointing  raised  to  a  ridge,  standing  on 
Westview  Street,  Germantown:  With  its  hooded  entrance  and 
inviting  seats  it  is  indeed  a  charming  picture  of  home  beauty. 


A  STONE  HOUSE,  designed  for  Rufus  W.  Scott,  continues  and 
develops  all  that  was  best  in  the  past  Philadelphia  architecture 
while  meeting  all  the  complicated  requirements  of  the  present. 
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excavated  stones  quite  naturally  were  piled  up  to  form  the  walls  of 
their  houses.  These  buildings  made  the  warmest,  most  enduring, 
most  suitable  of  houses,  representative  of  the  times,  of  the  country 
and  of  the  men  who  built  them. 

Though  these  early  builders  clung  more  or  less  to  tradition  of  the 
Old  World,  they  also  were  apt  in  making  the  most  of  new  resources. 
Their  stone  houses  were  formed  as  much  as  possible  along  the  lines 
dear  to  their  memory,  but  because  they  were  unaccustomed  to  the 
handling  of  ledge  stone  they  had  to  experiment  with  it  to  find  out  the 
most  effective  manner  of  its  use,  and  thus  brought  about  an  inter¬ 
esting  variety.  The  stones  used  in  those  first  houses,  now  so  treas¬ 
ured  in  Philadelphia,  were  sometimes  squared  and  dressed  and  laid 
in  orderly  courses,  sometimes  of  rubble  with  no  thought  of  symmetry, 
sometimes  they  were  laid  with  little  or  no  mortar  showing,  again  it 
would  be  raked  out  to  emphasize  the  position  of  each  stone. 

In  a  country  so  large  as  ours  there  must  of  necessity  exist  marked 
difference  of  temperament,  because  of  dissimilar  environment.  This 
difference  is  very  adequately  expressed  in  the  Colonial  architecture 
of  New  England  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Southern  States. 

Today  in  the  prosperous  cities  of  the  South  we  find  the  municipal 
buildings,  skyscrapers,  etc.,  modeled  largely  after  the  urban  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  North,  although  because  of  better  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions  it  is  often  much  more  effective.  Atlanta  would  greatly  surprise 
the  Northerner  who  has  not  kept  himself  informed  of  the  rapid  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  South.  Its  architecture,  although 
possessing  the  same  reactionary  tendencies,  the  same  illogical  use  of 
the  “orders,”  made  upon  the  writer  a  far  pleasanter  impression  than 
the  same  type  of  work  in  the  North. 

As  commercial  enterprise  in  the  South  has  been  largely  influenced 
by  Northern  methods  and  capital,  it  is  only  natural  that  its  business 
buildings  should  closely  follow  those  of  the  North;  but  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  home  life  of  these  two  sections,  we  find  a  marked  difference 
in  ideals,  which  has  always  existed  from  the  time  when  the  Puritans 
landed  in  New  England  and  the  Erench  and  Spanish  settled  in  the 
South. 

Although  we  are  living  in  an  age  that  is  seeking  to  develop  an 
“intensive  efficiency”  that  would  have  destroyed  the  art  sense  of 
even  the  “Golden  Age,”  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  individuality  of  the 
North,  South  and  West  may  be  developed  in  such  a  way  as  to  find  an 
expression  in  whatever  contribution  these  widely  separated  sections 
may  make  to  American  Art.  In  order  to  qualify  the  above  statement 
to  meet  the  criticism  of  the  so-called  “practical  man,”  I  would  say 
that  no  building,  however  ornate,  which  fails  to  fulfill  its  utilitarian 
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purpose  can  by  any  form  of  argument  be  considered  good  architecture. 

Having  considered  the  question  of  home  building  in  the  South 
from  an  abstract  standpoint,  it  becomes  necessary  to  offer  some  more 
concrete  suggestions  for  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The  early  homes 
of  the  South  are  well  known  to  every  student  of  architecture;  such 
houses  as  Monticello,  Mount  ernon,  Westover,  Shirley,  etc.,  are 
comparable  with  the  best  houses  of  any  period  in  this  country.  To 
follow  slavishly  these  excellent  examples  would  be  very  stupid,  but  to 
continue  what  was  good  in  the  past,  developing  it  in  the  same  spirit  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  present,  avoiding  the  lure  of  over-elabo¬ 
ration  and  maintaining  the  fine  proportioning  of  the  masses  and  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  refined  detail  that  belongs  so  especially  to  the  well- 
bred  Southern  Colonial  style,  offers  possibilities  worthy  of  the  efforts 
of  any  architect  in  the  count rv. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  craftsmanship  known  to  the  early  days 
has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  architects  who  would  compete  with 
the  house  of  that  period  must  devise  ways  and  means  to  produce 

equally  interesting 
workmanship.  In 
this  mechanical 
age,  when  it  is  so 
easy  to  reproduce 
ornament  that  is 
perfectly  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  major¬ 
ity,  the  temptation 
is  very  strong  to 
disguise  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  craftsman¬ 
ship  with  an  over¬ 
plus  of  cheap  en¬ 
richment  ;  which,  of 
course,  is  diametri¬ 
cally  opposed  to  the 
true  principle  of 
Colonial  architec¬ 
ture.  The  self  re¬ 
straint  necessary  to 
treat  moldings  as 
simply  as  possible, 
to  use  ornament  in 
a  refined  manner  in 
order  to  bring  out 
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Interesting  construction  of  a  house  built  of  stone  on  a  side  hill. 

an  “overtone”  or  accent  a  “chord”  in  the  design,  can  be  acquired  only 
after  long  practice  in  handling  the  materials  themselves,  for  I  believe 
that  Colonial  architecture  must  be  thought  out  in  terms  of  material 
rather  than  upon  the  drafting  board. 

At  the  present  time  the  firm  of  which  I  am  a  member  is  engaged 
in  erecting  a  large  Colonial  house  in  Georgia.  The  lumber  was  all 
cut  upon  the  plantation;  the  power  being  furnished  by  a  wheel  upon 
the  creek.  Heavy  shingles  were  split  by  the  laborers  upon  the  place, 
and  even  the  bricks  are  being  burnt  upon  the  property  from  the  native 
clay.  In  twenty  years  of  practice  this  is  the  only  opportunity  we 
have  had  to  build  after  the  old  manner.  With  no  elaborate  facili¬ 
ties  at  hand  to  do  the  work  in  the  usual  highly  finished  fashion,  we 
were  of  course  very  careful  to  design  every  part  of  the  building  with 
this  in  view,  and  already  the  effect  of  the  simplicity  is  apparent  in  the 
building,  and  we  are  hoping  for  results  far  beyond  those  obtainable 
by  the  ordinary  methods  of  building. 

My  experience  in  the  South  has  made  me  very  optimistic  as  to 
its  future  in  domestic  architecture.  I  believe  it  will  avoid  the  pitfalls 
which  have  so  often  beset  us  in  the  North,  and  remaining  true  to  its 
old  traditions  will  again  produce  homes  equal  to  the  old  plantation 
houses  of  a  century  or  more  ago. 

The  South  has  drawn  upon  the  North  for  technical  advice  for  such 
a  long  period,  that  it  is  difficult  to  treat  of  its  modem  architecture 
without  taking  into  account  the  very  considerable  amount  of  work 
done  in  the  South  by  Northern  architects.  Many  of  these  men, 
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however,  are  descendants  of  Southern  families  who  were  obliged  to 
come  North  to  study  architecture  because  of  the  lack  of  facilities  in 
the  South,  and  afterward  found  it  expedient  to  remain  in  the  North 
to  practice  their  profession.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  for  the  past 
ten  years,  a  larger  percentage  of  the  young  men  who  come  from  the 
South  to  study  in  our  architectural  schools  go  back  to  their  native 
cities  to  practice,  and  the  result  of  this  is  evident  in  the  recent  work 
being  done  there. 

In  Atlanta,  the  work  of  Mr.  Edward  Dougherty  is  noteworthy. 
His  Druid  Hill  Golf  Club  House  is  a  very  interesting  adaptation  of 
the  Dutch  Colonial  type,  perhaps  a  little  luxurious  for  that  rather 
“homely'’  style,  but  nevertheless  very  interesting. 

The  houses  of  Mr.  Walter  Downing,  of  Atlanta,  also  possess  an 
artistic  quality  that  is  appealing,  especially  in  his  simpler  work. 

The  influence  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  is  evident  in  the  houses 
of  Hentz  &  Reid,  and  it  is  certainly  most  appropriate  that  this  in¬ 
fluence  should  be  felt  in  a  section  that  was  at  one  time  so  largely 
French  in  sentiment. 

The  domestic  work  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  is  largely  done  by 
the  offices  in  Baltimore,  Washington  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  houses 

[Continued  on  page  112 ) 


Frame  house  of  Mr.  David  Sharp  built  along  simple,  charming  lines. 
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PLANNING  FOR  BEAUTY  AND  COMFORT  IN 
THE  NEW  AMERICAN  FARMHOUSE 

“The  sweetest  word  which  men  have  learned  in  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness  is  ‘fold.’  ” — 
Ruskin. 

|  HE  strength  of  a  nation,  as  has  often  been  said,  lies  in 
the  number  of  its  homes  and  in  the  fertility  of  its  acres. 
We  have  been  in  danger  of  losing  our  national  strong¬ 
hold — beautiful  homes — through  the  abandoning  of 
farms  for  the  apartment  life  of  cities;  but  hearts  with 
childhood’s  memories  of  country  homes  engraved  upon 
them  cannot  long  be  content  in  cramped  tenement  or 
hotel  quarters.  There  comes  an  unconquerable  longing  for  the  color 
of  open  skies,  for  flower-sweet  air,  shade  of  trees,  music  of  rushing 
waters  that  sooner  or  later  calls  people  back  from  the  wilderness  of 
city  streets  to  a  “fold”  of  their  own  snuggled  safely  among  everlasting 
hills.  City  life  is  pleasant  enough  and  often  very  necessary,  but 
when  we  plan  a  home  it  is  always  out  in  the  countiy. 

Of  late  years  there  has  grown  so  sympathetic  an  understanding 
between  city  and  country  people,  the  distances  from  one  to  another 
have  been  so  annihilated  by  motors  and  trolleys,  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  have  developed  so  admirably  in  the  country  and  the  city 
people’s  hunger  for  the  broader  spaces  of  out  of  doors  has  so  increased, 
that  the  line  between  the  two  is  steadily  diminishing,  to  the  immense 
pleasure  and  profit  of  both.  The  very  latest  city  improvements  of 
lighting,  plumbing,  and  heating,  the  most  recent  labor-saving  devices 
are  being  installed  in  the  farmhouses,  and  the  yards  about  them  made 
lovely  with  tastefully  arranged  flowers  so  that  the  farm  people  have 
equal  advantages  with  the  city  as  far  as  personal  comforts  are  con¬ 
cerned.  City  people  contemplating  with  envy  the  lovely  homes  com¬ 
fortably  resting  beneath  noble  trees,  are  also  building  houses  and 
barns  out  in  the  country,  forming  them  after  their  hearts’  desire  and 
neighboring  with  experienced  farmers  in  the  most  contented,  friendly, 
profitable  kind  of  a  way.  Country  houses  built  by  city  people  are 
forming  the  most  ideal  types  of  home,  homes  with  broad  fields  beside 
clear  rivers,  wherein  everything  can  grow  for  the  family’s  need. 

Alfred  Hopkins  has  been  designing  some  farm  buildings,  where 
man  and  beasts  are  so  ideally  housed,  each  after  his  own  need,  that 
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a  stranger  might  well  be  confused  as  to  which  roof  sheltered  master, 
servant  or  animal.  He  makes  the  dairy  lovely  as  an  English  cottage 
by  a  hawthorn  lane;  pump  house,  stables,  garage,  engine  house,  gate 
lodges,  wagon  sheds,  gardener’s  quarters  are  almost  more  interesting 
than  the  owner’s  own  house.  The  planting  surrounds,  joins  or  sepa¬ 
rates  the  group  buildings  until  the  whole  is  one  delightful  picture 
of  creature  comfort  and  home  beauty.  Not  a  detail,  from  kitchen, 
gate  post,  weather  vane,  dairy  house  or  dog  kennel,  is  slighted  in 
favor  of  another.  In  this  way  the  farm  buildings  are  harmonious  and 
like  a  little  village  under  the  management  of  one  country-  squire. 

Some  idea  of  the  completeness  and  balanced  charm  of  his  work 
may  be  gained  from  a  study  of  the  accompanying  photographs  of  a 
few  of  his  group  farm  buildings.  Although  his  work  is  notable  in 
every  line  of  architecture,  he  has  done  nothing  more  thoroughly  com¬ 
plete,  original  and  satisfactory  than  these  farm  buildings.  The  first 
two  are  on  the  estate  of  George  S.  Brewster,  Brookfield,  L.  I.  How 
simple,  direct,  convenient  and  practical  the  straight  road  leading  to 
the  wide  stable  door,  designed  with  as  fine  and  pure  a  beauty  as 
though  it  were  for  the  master’s  doorway  or  the  village  church !  How 
fine  the  relationship  of  the  two  helpers’  cottages,  the  placing  of  the 
woodsheds  and  the  open  passageway  touching  the  main  house.  It 
is  a  picture  of  compact,  convenient,  commodious  farm  orderliness 
and  comfort.  All  the  buildings  are  made  of  that  excellent  material, 
hand-split  cypress  shingles,  so  that  the  general  effect  is  pleasantly 
substantial.  The  kindly  thought  for  the  birds  may  be  noted  in  the 
cotes  upon  the  roof. 

Four  photographs  show  some  of  the  farm  buildings  of  F.  L.  Stet¬ 
son,  Sterlington,  N.  Y.  The  first  two  are  of  the  coachman’s  cottage 
and  one  cannot  but  think  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  best  of  coachmen  upon  this  estate — that  vine-clad  cottage 
would  tempt  almost  anyone  to  apply  for  the  position.  Of  field  stone 
and  heavy  timbers,  provided  with  fireplace,  balconies  and  porches,  it 
certainly  is  a  charming  thing  to  look  upon.  The  pergola  entrance  to 
the  cow  barn  is  enough  to  make  a  city  dweller  envious  of  those  placid 
’creatures  who  are  permitted  to  browse  pleasantly  all  day  in  flowery 
fields  after  spending  the  night  upon  sweet  hay  spread  for  them  in  that 
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The 
weather 
vanes  in 
this  article 
were  de¬ 
signed  by 
Alfred 
Hopkins 
for  use  on 
some  of  his 
group  farm 
buildings. 


vine-wreathed,  pergola-ornamented  home.  The 
huge  silo  tells  of  winter  care  and  provident 
thought.  The  gate  lodge,  so  substantially  a  part 
of  the  gently  sloping  hill,  furnishes  an  object  lesson 
in  well  placed  and  handled  stone  work. 

Mr.  Hopkins’  design  for  the  farm  buildings 
of  C.  W.  Brokaw’s  estate  at  Glen  Cove,  L.  I., 
shows  his  invariable  fine  thought  for  beauty  as 
well  as  practicality.  The  coachman’s  cottage,  with  its  wide  restful 
veranda  banked  with  flowers  and  graced  with  vines,  and  the  side  view 
of  the  pretty  dairy  placed  so  conveniently  near,  is  most  charming. 
The  entrance  to  the  dairy,  with  its  slender  picket  railing,  high  fence 
and  arched  gable,  can  be  seen  to  better  advantage  in  the  second  photo¬ 
graph  on  the  same  page.  Again  we  see  all  the  magical  properties  a 
few  vines,  flowers  and  a  bit  of  lawn  possess.  Without  their  presence 
the  full  beauty  of  this  dairy  building  would  not  be  seen.  The  long 
building  on  the  next  page  with  the  many  windows  and  latticed  arches 
is  but  the  poultry  house  and  not  a  homestead  as  one  might  suppose. 
Upon  the  same  page  with  it  is  the  wagon  shed  and  tool  room  on  the 
same  estate.  Mr.  Hopkins’  genius  for  finish  is  seen  in  the  trellis  and 
window  boxes  of  the  tool  house  and  in  the  dovecote  upon  the  roof. 
He  loses  no  chance  offered  in  shape  of  roof,  window  or  angle  of  house 
to  introduce  some  attractive  decorative  feature  or  suitable  planting. 

Upon  the  estate  of  James  Speyer,  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  is  another 
beautifully  designed  group  of  half-timber  and  white  stucco  farm  ser¬ 
vice  buildings.  This  entire  colony  of  buildings,  edging  the  well-kept 
green,  overrun  with  vines  and  shaded  by  great  trees,  is  exceptionally 
attractive.  The  roof  lines  are  extremely  interesting  and  blend  into 
one  another  most  picturesquely. 

Before  the  dairy,  part  of  the  Mortimer  Schiff  property  at  Oyster 
Bay,  L.  I.,  is  a  beautiful  rose  and  shrub  garden.  The  picture  sug¬ 
gests  fragrance,  cleanliness  and  perfect  facilities  for  butter  making, 
both  picturesque  and  practical.  The  cream  stucco  used  in  its  con¬ 
struction  creates  an  atmosphere  of  neatness  and  makes  a  pleasing 
background  for  the  green  cedars  and  bright  flowers.  The  vexatious 
servant  problem  would  be  in  a  fair  way  toward  solution  if  all  those 
upon  whose  help  we  depend  were  shown  as  considerate  thought  for 
their  pleasure  as  this  delightful  environment,  and  opportunity  for 
satisfactory  work,  as  its  plan  and  equipment  indicate. 

Scattered  through  the  text  of  this  article  are 
'some  of  the  weather  vanes  of  his  designing. 

I  The  weather  vane  under  his  treatment  is  as 
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individual  as  a  hand-made  knocker  or  great  hinges  on  the  front  door. 
Each  weather  vane  was  made  especially  for  the  barn  or  stable  it 
graces  and  has  some  bearing  upon  the  life  or  main  interest  of  the  farm. 
Racing,  haying  or  dairy  interests  are  foretold  in  the  weather  vane. 
There  is  a  sense  of  humor  in  them  that  makes  one  think  the  labor  on 
the  farm  is  a  game  instead  of  a  drudgery. 

These  buildings,  representative  of  what  is  being  accomplished  in 
modern  farm  architecture,  show  how  beauty  can  go  hand  in  hand 
with  practicality,  under  the  right  management.  That  chicken  houses, 
bull  pens,  pumping  plants  and  cow  sheds  can  be  as  finely  proportioned 
as  any  other  building  is  proved  by  a  glance  at  the  pictures.  There  is 
certainly  no  need  nor  excuse  for  unsightly  working  buildings.  We 
have  seen  in  New  England,  farm  houses  with  windows  placed  high  in 
the  wall,  so  that  by  no  possibility  could  the  drudge-wife  lose  a  minute 
of  time  by  glancing  out  of  them.  We  have  also  noticed  farms  with 
large  barns  by  the  front  gate,  and  small  houses  at  their  rear,  so  that 
the  barn  in  all  its  disorderly  unattractiveness  was  the  only  thing  to 
be  seen  from  the  house  windows.  If  by  chance  the  wives  had  time 
to  sit  on  their  front  porches  with  their  sewing,  they  had  nothing  but 
the  stables  to  look  at,  for  the  old  farmers  seemed  possessed  of  a  dia¬ 
bolical  cleverness  in  their  ability  to  blot  out  views  with  wagon  sheds 
and  of  smothering  all  beauty.  How  great  the  contrast  today!  The 
farmer’s  wife  would  receive  inspiration  by  looking  at  the  shapely 
barns  banked  by  gardens  that  now  replace  the  unkempt  buildings  of 
the  past.  Kitchens  are  the  brightest  rooms  of  the  house,  and  work  is 
no  longer  body  killing  and  mind  dulling,  for  the  houses  are  built 
conveniently  and  installed  with  every  labor-saving  device. 

Though  farm  buildings  by  their  isolation  are  not  in  as  great  a 
peril  from  fire  as  city  houses,  yet  every  precaution  is  now  being  taken 
to  make  those  in  the  country  absolutely  fireproof  by  building  them 
of  fire-retardent  wood,  stone,  concrete,  tile,  brick  or  some  such  mate¬ 
rial,  and  by  installing  individual  fire  control  systems.  The  time  is 
already  at  hand  when  the  city  people  are  looking  to  the  country  for 
beautiful,  convenient  home  life,  as  relief  from  nerve  racking  drudgery, 
as  the  farmers  once  felt  that  life  and  pleasure  could  only  be  found  by 
leaving  their  farms  and  going  to  the  city. 

City  people  are  stronger  for  out-of-door  living  and  surely  could 
have  no  better  or  more  profitable  hobby  than  farming.  Everyone 
is  advised  by  everyone  else  to  have  a  hobby,  that  they  may  be  kept 
sane,  healthy,  happy  and  young.  Country  people  are  freshened  and 
their  lives  broadened  by  their  new  city  neighbors.  So  there  is  a  uni¬ 
fying,  broadening  change  taking  place  on  both  sides  that  is  making 
for  a  more  independent  cultured  people,  and  for  a  more  beautiful 
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THE 
GROUP 
farm  build¬ 
ings  used 
in  illustrat¬ 
ing  this  arti¬ 
cle  were  de¬ 
signed  and 
constructed 
b  y  Alfred 
Hopkins. 

One  ad¬ 
vantage  of 
country  liv¬ 
ing  is  that 
the  house 
can  be 
spread  out 
on  the 
ground  in- 
stead  of 
piled  up 
which  gives 
an  ample 
generous  ef¬ 
fect:  These 
1  o  w  ram¬ 
bling  build¬ 
ings  are 
pleasant  in¬ 
deed. 


FARM¬ 
HOUSES, 
stable, 
coachman’s 
and  labor¬ 
er’s  cot¬ 
tages  and 
woodshed 
on  the  es- 
t  a  t  e  of 
George  S. 
Brewster, 
Brookfield, 
L.  I. 

This 
group  forms 
a  picture  of 
compact, 
convenient 
p  1  e  a  s  a  n  t 
farm  order¬ 
liness  and 
comfort. 


THE  COACHMAN’S 
COTTAGE  on  the  es¬ 
tate  of  F.  L.  Stetson, 
Sterlington,  N.  Y.,  is 
shown  at  the  left:  All 
the  buildings  of  this 
group  are  of  field  stone 
and  concrete  and  are 
fitted  with  the  latest 
devices  for  practical 
farming. 

This  cottage  with  its 
vine-covered  balconies, 
porches  and  fireplace 
has  been  as  carefully 
designed  with  thought 
for  beauty  and  com¬ 
fort  as  though  it  were 
the  manor  house. 

Whenever  stone  is 
gathered  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  fields  instead 
of  being  imported  so 
that  it  looks  alien,  it 
reaches  a  dignity  at¬ 
tained  by  no  other  ma¬ 
terial:  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  pile  stone 
into  a  hut,  house  or 
wall  without  creating 
beauty:  Its  color  alone 
is  a  wonderful  thing 
and  if  unquarried  the 
varied  contours  bring 
about  unconventional 
grace. 


ANOTH¬ 
ER  VIEW 
of  the 
c  o  achman’s 
cottage 
s  h  owing 
winding 
path  with  a 
few  native 
evergreens, 
shrubs  and 
trees  in- 
f  ormally 
grouped 
about  it. 

There  i  s 
never  any 
danger  o  f 
monotony 
in  building 
of  stone  for 
i  t  changes 
color  and 
quickly  be¬ 
comes  toned 
with  its  sur¬ 
roundings. 


THE 
GATE 
LODGE  of 
the  F.  L. 
Stetson 
farm  rest¬ 
ing  so  sub- 
s  tantially 
a  part  of 
the  hillside, 
is  an  object 
lesson  i  n 
well  placed 
and  handled 
stone  work: 
It  looks  as 
though  i  t 
had  grown 
there  and 
might  en- 
. dure  for¬ 
ever  :  This 
is  the  back 
view. 

All  the 
buildings  on 
this  farm 
are  of  stone 
which  makes 
them  abso¬ 
lutely  fire¬ 
proof. 


P  E  R  - 
GOLA  en¬ 
trance  t  o 
the  cow 
barn  on  this 
same  prop¬ 
erty  might 
easily  b  e 
mis  taken 
for  a  sum¬ 
mer  cottage 
so  admira¬ 
bly  has  it 
been  de¬ 
signed. 

The  silo 
that  sug- 
g  e  s  t  s  a 
tower  is  an 
addition  to 
the  picture: 
It  suggests 
also  that 
there  must 
be  great 
fields  near- 
b  v  whose 
greenness  is 
here  con¬ 
served  for 
winter  use. 


COACH¬ 
MAN’S  and 
f  armer’s 
cottage: 
One  of  the 
group  build¬ 
ings  on  the 
C.  W.  Bro- 
kaw  estate 
at  Glen 
Cove,  L.  I., 
showing  the 
convenient¬ 
ly  placed 
dairy  at  one 
end. 


THE 
POULTRY 
HOUSE  on 
this  same 
farm  with 
its  latticed 
arches  and 
large  win¬ 
dows  and 
low  grace¬ 
ful  lines 
shows  the 
care  for 
beauty  a  s 
well  as 
practical  af¬ 
fairs  that 
Mr.  Hop¬ 
kins  gives 
to  every  de¬ 
tail. 

The  gar¬ 
dens  of  this 
estate  con¬ 
nect  all  the 
buildings; 
even  the 
poultry 
house  has 
its  own  par¬ 
ticular  gar¬ 
den. 


DAIRY  EN¬ 
TRANCE  on 
the  Brokaw 
estate  showing 
the  gracefully 
arched  porch, 
slender  rail¬ 
ings,  high 
picket  fence 
and  pleasing 
planting  o  f 
flowers :  All 
the  buildings 
in  this  group 
are  ship-lapped 
wood. 

There  would 
be  little  talk  of 
young  folks 
leaving  the 
farm  for  the 
allurements  of 
the  city  were 
the  homes  as 
beautiful  a  s 
those  shown 
on  these  pages 
and  the  work¬ 
ing  facilities  as 
conveniently 
ordered. 


WAGON 
SHED  and 
tool  house  on 
the  Brokaw 
farm:  Care  for 
the  birds  may 
be  noticed  in 
the  cote  upon 
the  roof:  Win¬ 
dow  box  and 
trellis  beside  it 
show  Mr.  Hop¬ 
kins  loses  no 
opportunity  to 
introduce  fea¬ 
tures  which 
will  add  to  dec¬ 
orative  charm. 

W i ndow- 
boxes  seem 
more  beautiful 
in  such  a  po¬ 
sition  than 
on  the  front  of 
a  home  be¬ 
cause  they  are 
so  thoroughly 
unexpe  cted 
and  out  of  the 
ordinary. 


GROUP  OF  HALF-TIMBER  and  white  stucco  farm  serv¬ 
ice  buildings  on  the  estate  of  James  Speyer,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  on  the  Mortimer  Schiff  property  at  Oyster  Bay, 
L.  I.,  with  the  beautiful  rose  and  shrub  garden  before  it. 
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country.  Roads  bordered  with  flowers  and  well-kept  houses  and 
bams  and  gardens  are  forming  like  a  net  strung  with  jewels  all  over 
the  country,  a  net  that  snares  prosperity  as  well  as  beauty. 

The  Government,  seeing  the  trend  of  general  interest  and  impor¬ 
tance,  is  establishing  telegraphic  crop  reports  that  will  be  to  country 
interests  what  weather  reports  are  to  sailors,  giving  fair  warning  of 
values,  over-stocked  conditions  and  prices,  so  that  the  farmer  will 
get  a  just  price  for  his  produce. 

Emerson  says:  “That  each  should  in  his  house  abide,  therefore 
is  the  world  so  wide.”  We  were  not  intended  to  be  piled  up  like  bricks 
in  a  wall,  but  each  to  have  a  home  worthy  the  name,  to  have  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  our  inheritance,  the  earth,  and  better  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  its  beauty  and  usefulness.  Everything  would  be  easier  if  we 
had  more  such  charming,  satisfactory  houses  to  live  in  as  these  de¬ 
signed  by  Mr.  Hopkins.  The  more  we  look  at  them  the  better  we 
like  them  and  wonder  why  we  have  been  so  long  content  with  but  a 
meager  outlook  on  life,  with  narrow  interests,  with  badly  formed 
dwellings  and  inconvenient  housekeeping  arrangements.  These  houses 
make  the  beholder  wonder  at  the  blinding  spell  of  the  city,  wonder 
why  everyone  does  not  build  a  bit  of  a  house  out  where  trees  grow, 
turn  over  the  sod  and  plant  a  garden.  The  country  is  so  gracious  and 
generous,  so  responsive  to  our  overtures  of  friendship.  For  one  seed 
given  it  we  reap  a  thousandfold,  for  a  little  affection,  a  constantly 
changing  panorama  of  beauty,  and  a  full  measure  pressed  down  and 
running  over  of  happiness. 

The  greatest  advances  made  in  architecture,  aside  from  the  cities’ 
skyscrapers,  have  been  in  country  houses,  not  just  country  houses 
where  rich  people  spend  the  summer,  but  houses  so  splendidly  made, 
so  beautiful  and  homey  looking  that,  passed  on  from  generation  to 
generation,  they  will  at  all  times  be  a  valuable  part  of  our  personal 
and  national  possession. 

The  word  “home”  always  conjures  up  a  house  in  the  country,  with 
fine  old  trees  and  gardens  full  of  flowers  about  it,  with  picturesque 
well-filled  barns,  grassy  lanes,  cows  grazing  in  meadows  hard  by, 
scent  of  new-mown  hay,  glowing  skies,  cellars  stored  with  fruits  and 
vegetables,  walks  in  quiet  evening  time — a  place  where  we  may  work 
to  the  utmost  of  our  powers,  accomplishing  something  that  is  really 
worth  while  without  the  cruel  drudgery  that  is  altogether  unnecessary. 
The  farmhouses  shown  here  satisfy  all  man’s  physical  and  mental 
need  of  comfort  and  beauty  in  a  way  that  brings  little  to  be  desired. 
People  are  asking  for  better  farmhouse  homes,  so  architects  are  be¬ 
coming  more  interested  in  them  and  certainly  have  done  much  toward 
creating  perfect  things  of  their  kind. 
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Terra  cotta  tile  and  cream  stucco  house  with  a  mottled  purplish  tile  roof.  Figure  A. 


“DWELLING  HOUSES  FULL  OF  PLEASANT¬ 
NESS”  BEGINNING  TO  FILL  OUR  LAND 

“Ah,  to  build,  to  build.  That’s  the  noblest  art  of  all  the  arts.” — Michaelangelo. 

HEN  fire  came  clown  from  heaven  in  a  bolt  of  light  as 
a  gift  to  man  from  the  gods,  it  was  guarded  as  his  most 
precious  possession,  and  because  it  had  the  celestial 
qualities  of  light  and  warmth  and  beauty  men  ceased 
their  aimless  wanderings  and  built  homes  about  it. 
These  first  homes  were  virtually  altars  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  something  sacred  and  we  who  build  nowadaj^s 
must  not  depart  from  that  same  ideal.  The  home,  large  or  small, 
must  be  built  with  reverence,  built  to  stand  against  the  rush  of  storms, 
built  to  express  a  beauty  befitting  the  housing  of  a  precious  thing. 
It  should  be,  as  Ruskin  says,  as  rich  and  full  of  pleasantness  as 
may  be,  within  and  without,  built  to  express  man’s  consciousness  of 
beauty,  his  character,  his  occupation,  and  partly  his  history,  so  that 
it  may  bear  record  of  all  material  things  that  he  has  loved  and  ruled 
over  and  set  the  stamp  of  himself  upon,  the  sign  of  his  honor,  gladness, 
suffering,  built  so  that  respect  may  be  shown  it,  that  it  might  be 
honored  and  loved  by  his  children  and  children’s  children.  “I  say 
that  if  men  lived  like  men  indeed,  their  houses  would  be  temples,” 
he  says,  “temples  which  we  should  hardly  dare  to  injure,  and  in  which 
it  would  make  us  holy  to  be  permitted  to  live;  and  there  must  be 
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a  strange  dissolution  of  natural  affection,  a  strange  unthankfulness 
for  all  that  homes  have  given  and  parents  taught,  a  strange  conscious¬ 
ness  that  we  have  been  unfaithful  to  our  father’s  honor,  or  that  our 
own  lives  are  not  such  as  would  make  our  dwellings  sacred  to  our 
children,  when  each  man  would  fain  build  to  himself,  and  build  for 
the  little  revolution  of  his  own  life  only.” 

New  houses  built  to  last,  to  express  individuality,  that  honor  the 
community  are  now  to  be  found  all  over  the  country,  instead  of  the 
inconsequent,  thoughtlessly  constructed,  aimless  or  imitation  struc¬ 
tures  of  but  a  few  years  ago.  Everywhere  are  to  be  found  little  and 
great  houses  by  the  wayside,  so  lovely,  so  obviously  places  of  affec¬ 
tion,  so  all  that  homes  ought  to  be,  both  for  family  and  community, 
that  they  prove  the  growth  of  a  more  universal  knowledge  of  perma¬ 
nent  construction  and  of  good  taste.  A  home  is  the  very  finest  thing 
in  the  world,  and  into  the  making  of  it  should  go  the  very  finest 
thoughts  of  both  the  owner  and  his  associate,  the  architect,  for  the 
pleasure,  honor  and  glory  of  both  are  at  stake. 

Our  beautiful  country  seems  to  have  been  formed  with  the  thought 
of  the  countless  little  homes  that  would  eventually  be  resting  in  the 
folds  of  its  hills,  in  the  dunes  of  its  seashore,  in  its  mountains,  valleys 
and  plains.  They  seem  ever  inviting  man  to  build  his  home  therein, 
and  he  should  place  it  there  as  naturally  as  a  bird’s  nest  rests  among 


Pleasant  home  of  hand-split  random  width  shingles  painted  white.  Figure  B. 
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the  trees  and  branches,  so  that  it  should  be  an  addition  to  the  beauty 
of  the  country  instead  of  a  blot. 

THAT  men  are  building  suitably  and  charmingly,  in  accord  with 
the  differing  localities,  is  proved  by  a  study  of  the  homes  illus¬ 
trating  this  article.  They  are  all  the  work  of  the  architects 
Caretto  and  Forster.  These  men  have  created  little  houses  and  coun¬ 
try  mansions,  by  seashore  or  within  groves,  perfect  of  their  kind, 
varied  as  the  needs  and  character  of  the  men  and  women  who  call 
them  home.  The  first  one  of  dark  Colonial  brick,  designed  for  Alfred 
D.  Childs,  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  a  pure  type  of  the  Southern 
Colonial,  fits  perfectly  into  the  stately  grove  of  trees.  It  seems  a 
very  type  of  the  trees  themselves,  gracious,  sturdy,  dignified,  a  refuge 
for  man  as  the  trees  for  birds.  It  basks  in  the  sun  contentedly,  a 
striking  example  of  architectural  skill.  The  rich  dark  brick  walls  are 
crowned  with  a  slate  roof  in  modulated  greens  and  purples.  There 
is  a  brick  terrace  all  about  the  house  and  a  servants’  wing  at  the 
north.  At  the  south  is  a  sun  porch,  which  serves  also  as  a  living 
room.  All  the  exposed  woodwork  is  white,  with  the  exception  of  the 
second  story  shutters,  which  are  green.  A  great  hall  runs  through 
the  house,  like  in  the  best  of  the  old  American  houses  of  this  type. 
The  wide  road  sweeping  in  a  graceful  curve  beneath  the  fine  trees, 
the  classic  doorway  with  simple  planting  about  it,  huge  chimneys 
and  dormer  windows  contribute  toward  an  unusually  distinguished 
picture  of  home  architecture. 

Quite  its  opposite  in  style,  but  equal  in  beauty,  is  the  one  next 
shown,  a  Tudor  building  upon  the  crest  of  a  hill  overlooking  the 
Croton  Valley.  Nearly  all  of  the  material  of  this  house  is  genuinely 
old,  having  been  removed  from  an  old  English  castle.  The  rest  of 
it  was  treated  to  correspond  with  the  soft  mellow  tone.  The  barge- 
boards  of  the  gable,  belt  courses  and  brackets  were  elaborately  and 
beautifully  carved  many  years  ago  and  well  weathered  by  England’s 
suns  and  storms.  The  brick  and  the  mottled  tile  of  the  roof,  all  over 
three  hundred  years  of  age,  were  transported  from  the  land  of  fine 
castles. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  beauty  of  the  lead  leader-heads  cannot  be 
seen,  for  they  are  rare  indeed.  The  round  valleys,  lead  hips  and 
window  frames,  carved  balcony  rails,  heavy  timbers,  in  fact,  almost 
every  feature  of  this  house,  is  a  masterpiece  of  English  workmanship, 
yet  the  art  of  its  assembling  makes  it  look  eminently  suitable  and  at 
home  in  its  American  setting.  Ivy  now  covers  the  stone  walls  and 
helps  convey  the  impression  of  long  standing  and  use  not  often  seen 
in  a  newly  constructed  building.  In  the  detail  looking  along  the  ter- 
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were  designed  by  Caretto  &  Forster. 


COLONIAL  BRICK  HOME  designed  for  Alfred 
D.  Childs  at  Englewood,  N.  J.:  A  type  of  gracious, 
sturdy,  dignified,  Southern  Colonial  architecture. 

At  the  north  is  a  large  servants’  wing:  A  great  hall 
runs  through  the  house  like  in  the  best  of  old  Ameri¬ 
can  houses  of  this  type. 


A  TUDOR  HOUSE  be¬ 
longing  to  Arthur  S.  Vernay, 
Ossining,  N.  Y.,  the  material 
of  which  was  mainly  brought 
over  from  England:  The 
barge  boards  at  the  gable, 
belt  courses  and  brackets 
were  taken  from  an  old  Eng¬ 
lish  castle  as  were  the  lead 
leader  heads,  balcony  timbers 
and  windows:  All  exposed 
timbers  which  were  not  old 
were  stained  to  correspond 
with  them. 

Though  the  terrace  and 
stone  wall  are  new  they  have 
been  laid  so  tastefully  that 
the  effect  of  the  whole  house 
is  as  though  it  had  been 
standing  for  many  genera¬ 
tions. 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE 
CARVED  BRACKETS  may 
be  noticed  in  the  photograph 
at  the  left:  The  gables  pitch 
forward  a  trifle,  a  most  un¬ 
usual  feature. 


THE  HALL 
of  Mr.  Ver- 
nay’s  house  at 
Ossining:  The 
oak  balcony 
and  exposed 
timbers  were 
brought  over 
from  England. 

At  the  right 
of  the  fireplace 
is  an  ancient 
carved  chest: 
The  yew  top 
table  is  a  genu¬ 
ine  Jacobean. 


IN  THE 
LIVING 
ROOM  shown 
below  may  be 
noted  some 
fine  old  panel¬ 
ing,  wainscot¬ 
ing,  an  old 
chest  and  a 
Jacobean  table. 


TWO  INTERESTING  EXAMPLES  OF  HALF-TIMBER 
CONSTRUCTION:  The  upper  one  is  at  Great  Neck,  L.  I.,  and 
the  lower  is  the  home  of  Walter  J.  Vreeland  at  Greenwold,  L.  I. 


OF  STUC¬ 
CO  AND 
GRAY  CY¬ 
PRESS  is 
the  home  of 
Dr.  Freder- 
i  c  k  A. 
Staunton  on 
the  dunes 
of  East 
H  ampton, 
L.  I.:  This 
house 
shown 
above  is  a 
delightful 
example  of 
seashore  ar¬ 
chitecture: 
The  plant¬ 
ing  is  en¬ 
tirely  of  na¬ 
tive  shrubs 
and  cedar 
trees. 


DUTCH  COLONIAL  HOUSE  in  the  woods  with  a  pale  sil¬ 
ver  gray  roof:  Though  long  and  low  in  line  like  the  house  above, 
it  is  lighter  in  color  because  of  its  situation  in  a  shadowy  grove. 


ROMANTIC  SUMMER  HOME  built  at  Tokeneke,  Connecticut,  upon  a  narrow 
ledge:  The  large  tower  that  runs  through  the  center  of  the  house  was  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock. 


THIS  HOUSE  WAS  FITTED  INTO  THE  CHINKS  and  crevices  of  the  rocky 
ledge  until  it  looks  a  part  of  it:  Since  the  ledge  was  but  sixteen  feet  wide  the  engineer¬ 
ing  difficulties  of  construction  were  unusual. 
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race,  shown  on  the  same  page,  the  beauty  of  the  carved  brackets  and 
belt  courses  can  be  seen  to  better  advantage.  It  may  be  noticed  that 
the  gables  pitch  forward  a  trifle,  a  most  interesting  feature.  The 
lead  sash  and  glass  panes,  in  fact,  the  whole  window,  was  brought 
over  from  England.  The  stone-flagged  terrace  that  runs  all  around 
the  house,  the  walls  which  rise  from  it  as  one  piece  and  the  great  wall, 
have  all  been  laid  with  the  utmost  care  to  aid  in  creating  the  feeling 
of  ancient  dignity. 

WITHIN,  the  house  is  like  a  museum  in  so  far  as  its  finish  and 
furniture  is  concerned,  though  it  has  none  of  the  unnatural 
cold  atmosphere  prevailing  in  such  places.  The  hall  is  unlike 
anything  of  its  kind  in  America,  for  it  is  substantially  English.  The 
oak  balcony,  one  beam  of  which  weighed  twelve  hundred  pounds,  was 
brought  over  bodily  from  England,  as  were  all  the  exposed  timbers; 
balcony  rails  are  ancient  Gothic  carvings  of  the  early  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury;  the  yew7 -top  table,  a  genuine  Jacobean;  the  andirons,  once  used 
in  a  great  castle,  are  of  a  type  not  often  seen  nowadays,  for  upon  one 
end  is  a  wheel  for  turning  the  meats  that  was  operated  by  a  dog; 
at  one  side  of  the  fireplace  is  an  ancient  carved  chest,  at  the  other  a 
Gothic  woodbox.  In  the  living  room  of  this  same  house,  shown  on  the 
same  page,  may  be  noted  some  ancient  paneling  and  wainscoting,  an 
old  chest  and  a  Jacobean  table.  The  andirons  in  this  room  are  also 
very  old.  There  is  a  wide  board  flooring  (ten  inch),  stained  to  tone 
in  with  the  old  wainscoting.  The  ceiling  is  from  an  old  Elizabethan 
design.  The  house  is  the  summer  home  of  Arthur  S.  Vernay,  Ossin¬ 
ing,  New  York. 

On  page  seventy  may  be  seen  two  interesting  examples  of  half 
timber  houses.  The  first  one,  at  Great  Neck,  Long  Island,  is  stucco 
with  adzed  timbers,  dark  Colonial  brick  chimney,  mottled  shingle 
roof.  There  are  cuts  in  the  roof  to  let  in  light,  copper  leaders  and 
gutters;  the  porch  floors,  terraced  walks  and  coping  are  the  same  dark 
brick  as  the  chimneys. 

The  second  house  is  on  much  the  same  lines,  with  the  exception  of 
its  shingle  roof,  which  carries  out  the  effect  of  English  thatching.  It 
is  of  adzed  timbers  with  dark  brick  up  to  the  second  story.  The 
entrance  and  long  roof  line  are  most  unusual.  Black  hardware  was 
used  throughout,  and  the  many  casement  windows  let  in  abundance 
of  light.  This  home  is  the  property  of  Walter  J.  Yreeland  at  Green- 
wold,  Great  Neck,  Long  Island.  Beautifully  situated  among  trees, 
it  is  a  fine  illustration  of  good  design  and  suitable  placing. 

How  different,  and  yet  equally  charming  and  fitted  to  its  environ¬ 
ment,  is  the  house  of  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Staunton,  on  the  dunes  of  East 
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Hampton,  Long  Island.  Of  white  stucco,  and  wide,  dark-gray  cy¬ 
press  boards,  with  a  natural  planting  of  local  cedars,  bayberry  and 
other  shrubs,  it  is  a  delightful  example  of  seashore  architecture.  Large 
front  windows  overlooking  the  ocean,  and  wide  casement  windows  in 
the  dining  room,  provide  full  views  of  land  and  sea.  Windows  are 
provided  with  solid  board  shutters,  so  that  the  house  may  be  securely 
closed  in  the  winter  time.  The  roof  treatment  is  most  unusual,  giving 
distinction  to  the  house. 

Long,  low,  broad  lines  as  seen  in  this  house  upon  the  dunes,  have 
been  developed  with  equal  grace  among  trees,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
white  house  in  the  grove,  on  the  same  page.  Though  the  house  in 
the  woods  is  Dutch  Colonial  and  has  a  silver-gray  roof,  it  hugs  the 
ground  as  though  it  were  an  integral  part  of  it,  as  does  the  house  by 
the  sea.  The  contrast  of  treatment  in  color  is  interesting;  for  one 
standing  in  the  glare  of  the  sea  is  dark  of  tone,  and  the  one  in  the 
twilight  of  the  woods  is  light.  This  beautiful  house,  of  purest  lines, 
with  its  frame  of  slender  white  birch,  is  like  a  story-book  house. 

Distinguished  in  every  way  is  the  house  built  upon  a  rock  at 
Tokeneke,  Connecticut,  shown  on  page  seventy -two.  This  romantic 
summer  castle  was  constructed  under  difficulties,  for  the  natural  space 
upon  which  it  should  rest  was  but  sixteen  feet  wide,  so  a  large  tower 
was  devised  in  the  center  of  the  house,  running  through  the  four 
floors.  This  house,  and  each  floor  of  it,  is  entered  through  this  tower, 
which  was  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  The  house  was  fitted  into  the  chinks 
and  crevices  of  the  rocky  ledge  until  it  looks  a  part  of  it.  Of  the 
same  boulder-gray  tones,  of  similar  material  (concrete),  it  seems 
fairly  growing  there  like  some  of  the  fortresses  seen  in  the  Old  World. 


Dark  Colonial  clinker  brick  was  used  for  first  floor  and  clapboards  with  nine  inch  expo¬ 
sure  for  the  second.  Figure  C. 
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THE  pen  and  ink  drawings  are  full  of  pleasant  variety  and  hold 
many  suggestions  of  interest  for  prospective  builders,  showing 
the  great  versatility  of  the  architects,  Caret!  o  and  Forster. 
Figure  A  is  a  terra  cotta  tile  and  cream  stucco  w  ith  mottled  purplish 
tile  roof.  The  porch  to  the  south  is  just  off  the  living  room,  so  it  is 
practically  a  summer  extension  of  that  room.  At  the  northeast  is  a 
porch  often  used  as  a  dining  room.  The  trellis  and  flower-box  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  porch  is  most  attractive.  Flower-boxes  also  border  the 
top  of  the  balcony.  The  house  has  a  simple  charm,  quite  English 
in  feeling. 

The  next  sketch,  Figure  B,  is  of  a  most  remarkable  house  built 
at  Hastings-on-the-Hudson.  It  has  four  bedrooms,  a  living,  dining 
and  sitting  room,  is  made  of  hand-split,  random-width  shingles, 
stained  white.  The  chimney  is  of  red  brick,  painted  white  with  black 
band  around  the  top.  The  shutters  are  bluish  green,  the  garden  gate 
white;  across  the  front  is  a  sleeping  porch.  This  charming  house, 
with  its  graceful  roof -line  and  pleasant  home  feeling,  was  built  at  the 
astonishingly  low  price  of  five  thousand  dollars. 

The  more  elaborate  house  shown  in  Figure  C  is  of  dark  Colonial 
clinker  brick  up  to  the  second  floor,  which  is  of  clapboards  with  a 
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nine-inch  exposure.  The  roof  is  of  mottled  purple,  heavy  stone  slabs. 
The  very  best  material  has  gone  into  the  making  of  this  house.  Brass 
pipes  throughout,  solid  porcelain  fixtures,  vacuum  cleaners  installed, 
etc.  In  the  rear  is  the  servants’  wing  over  the  kitchen  and  a  separate 
garage.  The  panel  shutters  are  fitted  with  hand-made  “S”  hooks. 

Random-width  split  shingles,  stained  white,  were  used  in  Figure  D. 
The  roof  is  of  silver-gray  shingles,  shutters  white  on  first  floor,  green 
on  second,  leaders  are  round  and  white.  Through  the  center  of  the 
house  is  a  large  brick  chimney,  stained  white  where  exposed.  White 
lattice  on  porch  and  at  side  of  house  gives  a  charming,  decorative 
effect;  so  also  do  the  white  seats  at  the  entrance.  Stepping-stone 
walks  complete  the  pleasant  picture  of  home  comfort. 

Field  stone,  brick,  hand-hewn  timber  stained  black  and  stucco 
were  used  in  Figure  E,  which  is  set  on  a  hill  at  Hartsdale,  New  York, 
fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  road.  The  combination  of  material 
is  most  happy,  for  it  makes  an  unusually  rich  color  effect.  Heavy 
wrought  iron  hinges  at  the  door  carry  out  the  beautiful  effect. 

The  last  house.  Figure  F,  quite  similar  in  style,  is  of  two  different 
types  of  shingles,  red  and  white,  stained  the  same,  with  the  idea  of 
fading  out  to  a  shaded  natural  appearance.  The  first  floor  shutters 
are  white,  and  the  second  stained  a  wonderful  rich  blue,  to  tone  in 
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Red  and  white 
shingles  stained 
the  same  were 
used  on  the  roof 
with  the  idea  of 
fading  out  to  a 
natural  appear¬ 
ance.  Figure  F. 
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with  the  blackish  timber  used.  The  lattice  at  the  sides  is  dark  like 
the  timber.  Upon  the  heavy  door  are  long,  iron  strap  hinges. 

“I  know  there  are  those  who  may  appreciate  the  work  of  the 
scholar  period,”  says  Mr.  M.  H.  Baillie  Scott,  “with  its  symmetrical 
fagades,  its  superficial  refinements,  and  its  coldly  correct  and  severe 
apartments.  Or,  again,  there  are  others  who  regard  the  whole  appli¬ 
cation  of  artistic  ideals  to  the  house  as  something  of  a  nuisance,  who 
would  have  the  artist  keep  in  his  proper  field  as  a  painter  of  pictures, 
and  who  look  upon  the  house  as  a  purely  utilitarian  affair.  .  .  . 

“Mere  conveniences,  much  as  I  appreciate  them,  would  not  fulfill 
my  demands,  and  the  strict  and  bounded  formality  of  scholarly 
architecture  leaves  me  cold  and  dissatisfied.  Give  me  rather  the 
house  of  romance.  I  would  have  as  its  main  apartment  a  hall  or 
house  place  of  ample  floor  space,  broad  and  low.  Great  oak  beams 
should  span  it,  and  great  oak  boards  compose  its  floor.  At  one  end, 
a  deep  and  wide  angle  with  one  of  those  open  chimneys  in  which  one 
can  see  the  blue  smoke  from  the  wood  fire  swirling  upward  would 
please  me  better  than  any  narrow  modern  grate  with  its  petty  art. 

“The  few  furnishings  would  be  of  the  easy  home-made  kind  which 
used  to  be  made  by  the  old  English  craftsman.  The  house  should, 
indeed,  breathe  out  those  happy  influences  which  go  with  this  home¬ 
made  kind  of  work,  without  a  hint  of  the  glib  and  shallow  dexterities 
of  the  factory  or  the  products  of  the  modern  trade  art.  And  above 
all,  I  would  have  nothing  too  fine  or  dainty  for  its  uses,  and  should 
refuse  to  be  intimidated  by  the  silent  tyranny  of  artistic  furnishings. 
This  hall  must  be  of  such  a  homely  kind  that  my  dog  may  enter  there 
without  rebuke.” 
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“As  then  the  tulip  for  her  morning  sup  of  heavenly  vintage  from  the  soil  looks  up, 

Do  you  devoutly  do  the  like,  till  Heav’n  to  Earth  invert  you — like  an  empty  cup.” 

10  sang  Omar  Khayyam  in  the  eleventh  century  in 
far  away  Naishapur.  Evidently  tulips  were  quite  fa¬ 
miliar  to  him,  although  he  speaks  more  frequently  of 
roses.  We  know  that  tulips  grew  in  Turkey  and  far¬ 
ther  east  many  centuries  ago.  They  must  surely  have 
been  loved  and  cultivated,  but  we  have  no  definite 
knowledge  of  their  history  until  fifteen  fifty-four,  when 
they  were  introduced  into  Western  Europe.  In  sixteen  fourteen  en¬ 
gravings  of  striped  tulips  appeared  in  a  book  called  “Hortus  Floridus.” 
The  tulip  mania  was  at  its  height  in  Holland  from  sixteen  thirty -four 
to  sixteen  thirty -seven.  In  sixteen  fifty-four  came  “Le  Floriste  Fran¬ 
cois,”  first  of  the  charming  tribe  of  garden  books.  The  author,  Chesnee 
Monsterane,  treats  the  tulip  from  a  horticultural  standpoint,  primar¬ 
ily;  but  is  most  quaintly  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  its  beauty.  In 
seventeen  seventy-six  in  England  they  were  having  “tulip  shews.” 
The  peaceful  invader  from  the  East  had  come  to  stay. 

Even  the  most  unpretentious  garden  in  these  days  boasts  a  spring 
border,  or  a  comer  devoted  to  a  few  spring  bulbs,  and  of  these,  tulips 
are  usually  in  the  majority.  It  pains  me  to  add  that  “Keiserkroon, 
showy  red  and  yellow,”  beloved  of  florists,  frequently  comprises  that 
“majority.”  In  spite  of  the  wave  of  interest  in  gardens  that  is  sweep¬ 
ing  over  the  country,  we  in  the  New  World  are  still  woefully  lacking 
in  an  appreciation  of  color  harmonies  among  flowers.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  evident  in  April,  when  “pie  beds”  of  red  and  yellow  tulips 
greet  our  eyes,  with  perhaps  a  border  of  wretchedly  unhappy-looking 
blue  hyacinths  to  make  the  picture  complete.  We  still  do  these 
things,  especially  in  public  parks,  in  spite  of  the  good  advice  of  land¬ 
scape  gardeners,  and  the  hundreds  of  beautifully  colored  bulbs  adver¬ 
tised  every  fall  in  our  nurserymen’s  catalogues. 

Since  tulips  are  the  most  popular  of  the  spring  bulbs,  let  us  con¬ 
sider  them,  keeping  in  mind  that  from  early  April  until  the  last  of 
May  we  can  have  a  glorious  procession  of  them  if  we  wish.  They 
are  the  easiest  things  in  the  world  to  grow.  For  the  early  kinds,  make 
a  hole  four  inches  deep  with  a  little  sand  in  the  bottom,  put  the  bulb 
down  with  the  pointed  tip  up  (I  have  known  people  to  head  them  for 
China),  press  the  soil  firmly  around  them — and  that  is  all.  The  later 
varieties  must  have  a  hole  six  inches  deep  and  all  of  them  are  better 
for  a  light  protection  in  the  winter.  If  planted  among  perennials 
they  will  live  for  years,  but  near  shrubs  their  life  is  short. 

Tulips  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  according  to  time  of 
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bloom— very  early,  early  and  late.  There  are  numerous  varieties 
in  these  divisions,  but  for  the  average  gardener  a  few  well-chosen 
kinds  are  best.  The  early  carpeting  plants  that  bloom  with  the  tulips 
seem  to  have  caught  some  of  their  hardiness  and  seldom  fail.  They 
pave  the  way  for  endless  color  schemes,  and  as  they  may  be  easily 
raised  from  seed,  quantities  may  be  had  for  a  song. 


THIS  April  when  you  sow  your  annuals,  think  of  next  April  and 
buy  one  quarter  ounce  of  Arabis  Alpina  and  start  it  in  your 
seed  bed.  Myosotis  robusta  grandiflora,  Myosotis  palustris  and 
Myosotis  dissitiflora  are  three  reliable  forget-me-nots  that  will  bloom 
with  May  tulips,  although  I  only  use  the  first  variety — robusta  grandi¬ 
flora.  Alyssum  saxatile  will  fill  the  garden  with  gold  in  April.  Iberis 
sempervirens  will  be  a  sheet  of  white  a  year  after  it  is  sown,  in  May 
forming  the  loveliest  background  for  the  tall  late  tulips  and  making 
a  mat  of  evergreen  foliage  after  its  flowers  are  gone. 

Violas  “Giant  White”  and  “Mauve  Queen”  bloom  from  May  until 
frost  if  cut  back  in  midsummer.  Plants  of  pansies,  English  daisies 
and  primroses  may  be  bought  for  very  little  in  the  spring  and  put  in 
the  bulb  beds  then,  if 


care  is 

used.  They  may  also  be  raised 
from  seed  if  you  have  a  big  seed 
bed,  but  if  space  must  be  con¬ 
sidered,  are  less  expensive  to 
buy  than  some  of  the  carpeting 
plants  mentioned  above.  Phlox 
divaricata,  a  wonderful  laven¬ 
der,  aubretia,  and  phlox  subu- 
lata  are  all  possible  to  raise 
from  seed,  but  I  advise  plants 
if  needed  only  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties,  as  they  are  sometimes 
difficult  to  start. 

In  the  fall,  put  in  the  bulb 
beds  among  the  tulips,  roots  of 
Mertensia  virginica,  blue  flow¬ 
ers  and  pink  buds,  and  some 
bleeding  heart,  dicentra  spec- 
tabilis.  Their  attractive  foliage 
gives  much  needed  green  as  well 
as  a  charming  bit  of  color. 

Below  are  some  spring  color 

schemes  t  hat  have  proved  most  Picot«  tuIlps  scattered  the  grass. 
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successful  in  my  garden.  They  bloom  near  Philadelphia  from  the  first 
week  in  April  until  the  last  week  of  May,  due  of  course  to  the  fact 
that  the  three  classes  of  tulips  are  used,  the  very  early  Due  Von  Tholls, 
the  early  cottage  maid  and  goldfinch;  and  the  May  blooming  cottage 
garden  and  Darwins. 

Tulip  Due  Von  Tholl  pink  and  the  low-growing  phlox  subulata 
alba  will  come  the  very  first  of  all.  Blue  and  white  single  hyacinths 
with  them  will  make  a  veritable  Botticelli  garden  of  soft  pale  colors. 

The  cottage  maid  tulip  conies  next,  one  of  the  sweetest  that  grows. 
It  is  white-edged  pink  and  it  blooms  most  happily  near  Arabis  Alpina 
with  its  masses  of  snowy  flowers  and  gray  green  foliage. 

Goldfinch  also  blooms  with  Arabis  and  is  the  gladdest  yellow  of 
the  spring.  It  reaches  up  to  the  April  sun  for  weeks,  growing  taller 
than  the  cottage  maid  and  having  a  delightful  fragrance.  Some  of 
the  early  brown  primroses  are  lovely  with  it,  or  grape  hyacinths  for  a 
note  of  blue. 

THE  glories  of  the  spring  garden  are  the  late  tulips,  the  Darw-in 
and  cottage  garden  kinds.  They  fill  in  the  weeks  before  the 
iris  blooms,  and  their  beauty  makes  them  invaluable  in  an 
ever  blooming  garden.  Picotees  are  lovely  and  inexpensive,  being  an 
old  variety  and  as  yet  unsurpassed.  They  open  cream  color  with  a 
pink  edge  and  change  gradually  to  a  deep  pink  tulip  with  a  white 
heart.  Plant  old-fashioned  bleeding  heart  near  them,  hardy  pink 
daisies  (pyrethrum  hybridum)  and  by  all  means  forget-me-nots, 
Myosotis  robusta  grandiflora.  As  an  accent  use  a  few  pride  of 
Harlem  tulips,  which  are  a  solid  deep  rose,  and  serve  to  bring  out 
the  lighter  edging  of  the  picotees. 

Tulip  Inglescombe  pink  is  a  soft  salmon  color,  very  tall  with  a 
heavy  flower.  It  blooms  with  hardy  candytuft,  iberis  sempervirens , 
and  for  a  bit  of  Dresden  coloring  add  a  few  roots  of  Mertensia  Vir¬ 
ginia;  its  clear  soft  blue  will  match  the  spring  skies. 

A  gorgeous  aid  to  color  schemes  in  May  is  the  wood  hyacinth, 
scilla  campanulata.  It  comes  in  white,  blue,  and  a  rather  cloudy  pink, 
and  may  be  used  in  countless  effective  ways. 

A  charming  tulip  is  Parenian  yellow,  tall,  pale,  lily-shaped,  and 
perfect  with  the  cool  lavender  of  phlox  divaricata.  A  few  bronze- 
colored  Darwin  tulips  called  “Sultan,”  or  the  soft  violet  of  Rev. 
Ewbank  of  the  same  family  and  a  drift  of  iberis  sempervirens  makes, 
I  think,  the  loveliest  picture  of  all. 

I  won’t  tell  you  any  more  color  combinations,  it  is  so  much  more 
fun  to  find  them  out  for  yourself.  Only  a  word  to  the  wrise;  think 
of  the  May  flowering  shrubs,  spirea  and  azaleas,  and  the  gray  green 
leaves  and  early  blooms  of  some  of  the  German  iris.  Find  a  tulip  to 
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PICOTEES  which  open 
cream  color  with  a  pink  edge 
and  change  gradually  to  a 
deep  pink  with  a  white  heart; 
Pride  of  Haarlem  tulips  which 
are  deep  rose,  old-fashioned 
bleeding  hearts,  hardy  pink 
daisies,  blue  forget-me-nots 
and  the  delicate  narcissus  are 
seen  above  while  they  were 
blooming  in  the  second  week 
of  May:  This  color  combina¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
spring  border  possibilities. 


THE  EARLY  TULIPS 
shown  at  the  right  are  gold¬ 
finch:  Arabis  has  been  plant¬ 
ed  with  them  and  the  com¬ 
bination  is  the  epitome  of 
spring  gladness. 

A  fibrous  loam  is  the  most 
satisfactory  for  tulip  plant¬ 
ing:  Good  drainage  also  is  a 
necessity:  Tulips  should  be 
placed  from  an  inch  to  four 
inches  or  more  below  the  sur¬ 
face  according  to  the  size  of 
tulip:  Broadly  speaking  each 
bulb  should  be  covered  by 
one  and  one-half  times  its 
own  depth  by  soil. 


INGLES- 
COMBE 
PINK  TU¬ 
LIPS,  forget- 
me-nots  and 
candytuft,  were 
massed  togeth¬ 
er  in  the  late 
May  border 
shown  at  the 
left:  One  of 
the  many 
charming  com¬ 
binations  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  in 
spring  gar¬ 
dens. 

Simple  color 
combinations 
such  as  this 
one  are  much 
more  charming 
than  elaborate 
beds. 


BOTTICELLI  GARDENS  like  the  one  above  are  made  by 
planting  all  the  bulbs  in  small  groups  instead  of  stiff  rows: 
Only  single  flowers  and  those  of  delicate  color  are  suitable. 


SPRINGTIME  AND  TULIP  BORDERS 


go  with  violas,  and  in  that  search  may  you  find  the  very  best  treasure 
of  all,  the  spring  garden  fever! 

BOTTICELLI  borders  are  growing  in  popularity  in  England, 
where  many  people  are  having  tiny  Mediaeval  gardens  built 
on  lines  of  those  painted  by  the  early  Florentines — Fra  Angel¬ 
ico,  Fra  Lippo  Lippi  and  Botticelli.  These  new  sweet  “gardens  en¬ 
closed”  are  small,  of  course,  as  were  the  original  ones  in  Italy,  which 
were  within  the  protecting  walls  of  castle  or  monastery.  Space  being 
valuable,  every  inch  of  the  precious  ground  was  used  for  some  growing 
thing. 

There  is  an  old  monastery  in  Assisi  where  each  monk  has  his  own 
little  house  and  back  of  it  a  tiny  walled  garden  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
square;  a  path  just  wide  enough  for  the  “brown  brother”  to  kneel 
on  as  he  works,  divides  it  in  half.  On  the  wall  grow  fruit  and  roses, 
showing  years  of  painstaking  care  in  their  carefully  trained  branches ; 
and  in  the  borders  along  the  path  grow  healing  herbs  and  flowers  for 
the  altar.  The  monastery  was  founded  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
judging  from  the  age  of  its  buildings  and  occupants,  nothing  new 
has  come  within  its  walls  since.  For  this  reason  we  may  safely  con¬ 
sider  it  an  excellent  guide  for  a  modern  “garden  enclosed,”  or  if^that 
is  impossible  at  least  some  ideas  may  be  borrowed  from  it. 

First  of  all,  we  must  have  a  sheltering  background,  either  wall  or 
hedge,  and  next  the  flowers  must  be  planted  close  together  in  groups — 
never  in  straight  lines  or  “colonies.”  In  a  general  way,  the  tall  bulbs 
may  be  kept  back  against  the  wall,  edging  the  border  with  low- 
growing  things,  such  as  snowdrops,  eight  or  ten  tulips  (always  single). 
A  dozen  daffodils  and  two  dozen  crocuses  would  be  about  the  quan¬ 
tity  used  in  groups  of  their  sort.  A  bed  where  perennials  grow  later 
in  the  season  may  be  used,  and,  thanks  to  the  idea  of  growing  small 
things  in  small  groups,  many  charming  little  bulbs  may  be  grown 
that  are  usually  left  out  of  the  regular  spring  borders  for  lack  of  space 
or  beside  the  larger  flowering  things.  If  red  is  kept  out  of  the  border 
in  March  and  April,  and  only  allowed  in  May,  when  the  daffodils  and 
other  bright  yellow  flowers  have  gone,  there  will  be  no  discords,  for 
the  pinks  and  blues,  yellows  and  white  of  the  early  bulbs  all  blend 
perfectly. 

A  border  twenty  feet  by  five  along  a  wall  might  be  planted  with 
groups  of  early  and  late  single  tulips,  Princess  Wilhelmina  and  Clara 
Butt;  Narcissus  poeticus,  yellow  sweet-scented  campernelle  jonquils, 
Golden  Spur  or  Emperor  daffodils,  Anthericum  or  St.  Bruno’s  lily, 
single  poppy  anemones,  well  protected,  and  blue  and  white  scilla 
campanulata.  Bring  a  few  groups  of  the  tall  growing  bulbs  to  the 

( Continued  on  page  115) 
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ST.  AUSTELL  HALL,  THE  HOME  OF  JOHN 
GRIBBEL  AT  WYNCOTE,  PENNSYLVANIA:  BY 
MARTHA  BUNTING 


^LL  book  lovers  who  were  interested  in  the  purchase  of 
the  Glen  Riddell  manuscripts  of  Burns  by  John  Grib- 
bel,  and  in  his  subsequent  return  of  them  to  Scotland 
as  a  perpetual  gift,  are  sure  to  be  interested  also  in 
the  house  and  grounds  of  this  man  who  has  exhibited 
a  love  for  literature  of  such  an  unselfish  nature.  The 
estate  of  John  Gribbel  comprises  about  forty  acres, 
and  is  located  on  Church  Road  at  Wyncote,  Pennsylvania ;  it  is  known 
as  St.  Austell  Hall,  so  called  from  the  name  of  his  mother’s  home  in 
St.  Austell,  southern  England  on  the  Channel;  and  the  plan  of  the 
house  and  grounds  suggests  that  of  an  English  estate. 

The  architecture  of  the  house  and  grounds  is  so  truly  complemen¬ 
tary  that  harmony  is  the  keynote  through  St.  Austell  Hall.  The 
grounds  are  planned  to  suggest  outdoor  rooms  connected  by  walks 
or  open-air  halls.  Some  of  these  areas,  as  in  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  again  toward  the  rear,  are  velvety  green  expanses  with  no  effect 
of  spotting,  the  shrubbery  being  grouped  into  borders,  and  carefully 
selected  as  to  color,  habit  and  height.  The  tall,  white  hydrangea, 
the  scarlet  sage  and  the  blue  ageratum  frequently  appear,  harmon¬ 
izing  with  the  tints  used  in  the  house.  In  this  “borderland,”  trees 
are  also  grouped,  and  beneath,  carved  stone  benches  are  placed,  invit¬ 
ing  one  to  linger.  The  grounds  throughout  inspire  one  to  remain  and 
watch  the  growth  of  flowers  and  shrubs,  or  seek  rest  beneath  over¬ 
hanging  trees  and  arbors,  to  enjoy  the  silence  broken  only  by  the 
notes  of  birds  that  have  chosen  the  trees  or  the  bird  houses  as  their 
homes. 

The  formal  garden  is  very  closely  linked  to  the  house  and  may  be 
approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  from  the  terrace  at  the  side  of  the 
house  or  through  the  gateways  of  the  green-covered  wall.  A  greater 
privacy  is  gained  by  the  hedge  of  privet  which  borders  the  terrace  in 
front  of  the  dwelling  and  continues  around  this  garden,  reaching  a 
height  of  at  least  nine  or  ten  feet,  pierced  at  intervals  by  oval  windows 
as  well  as  topped  by  finials  that  recall  the  motif  of  the  limestone 
trimmings  on  the  roof.  This  hedge  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of 
the  yew  hedges  used  in  English  gardens.  Since  it  would  take  about 
fifty  years  for  the  yew  to  reach  such  a  height,  the  California  privet 
was  selected. 

Paths  of  crushed  stone  lead  through  this  garden,  in  which  are 
beds  of  interesting  design;  each  plat,  according  to  its  size  and  shape, 
contains  one  or  more  low-growing  conifers  about  which  flowers  are 
bordered;  these  being  planted  and  replaced  according  to  their  bloom- 
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ENTRANCE  TO  THE  ROSE  GARDEN  of  St.  Austell 
Hall  showing  the  archway  with  its  pink  rambler  roses 
on  one  side  and  its  crimson  relative  on  the  other. 


ST.  AUSTELL  HALL,  the  estate  of  John 
Gribbel,  is  shown  above  with  a  broad  highway 
leading  to  it  and  below  is  the  stepping-stone  path 
bordered  by  rhododendrons,  palms  and  tall  trees. 


THE  ROSE  GARDEN  above  and  the  formal  garden 
below  at  St.  Austell  Hall:  The  stone  lanterns  once  stood 
in  the  garden  of  the  great  temple  at  Pekin,  China. 


THE  CATALPA  WALK,  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
the  rhododendron  path  of  the  John  Gribbel  home:  This  path  is 
a  branch  of  the  stepping-stone  path  leading  to  the  rose  garden. 


FORMAL  GARDEN  OF  PICTURESQUE  BEAUTY 


ing  periods.  By  the  placing  of  these  evergreen  bushes  of  varying 
tints,  the  addition  of  garden  furniture,  of  stone  bird-baths,  a  replica 
of  a  Pekin  garden  lantern  and  other  objects  of  art,  the  garden  be¬ 
comes  an  attractive  open-air  room  throughout  the  year. 

Another  enclosed  garden  is  the  one  devoted  to  roses,  which  may  be 
reached  from  the  formal  garden  through  hedge  gateways  and  the 
crossing  of  a  rose-bordered  path.  In  the  center  stands  a  Chinese 
lantern  that  formerly  adorned  the  garden  of  the  Great  Temple  in 
Pekin.  During  the  Boxer  Rebellion  it  was  removed  and  found  its 
way  into  the  hands  of  a  dealer  and  thence  to  this  beautiful  environ¬ 
ment  of  roses. 

The  walks  at  St.  Austell  Hall  are  very  attractive  and  form  an 
important  feature  of  the  garden  architecture.  The  house  may  be 
approached  by  the  driveway  or  through  a  wrought-iron  gate  which 
opens  into  a  path  made  of  stepping  stones  and  bordered  on  either 
side  by  masses  of  rhododendron  and  lofty  trees.  In  the  summer, 
palms  and  flowering  plants  are  also  found  in  this  border,  imparting 
a  tropical  atmosphere  which  is  both  unique  and  beautiful.  A  garden 
seat  along  this  path  is  placed  out  of  sight  of  the  house,  the  quietude 
only  broken  by  the  twittering  of  birds  and  the  singing  of  the  wind,  an 
ideal  place  for  repose  on  a  summer  day. 

ANOTHER  path  of  beauty,  yet  totally  different  from  the  one 
just  described,  leads  north  from  the  formal  garden,  and  is 
bordered  by  a  privet  hedge;  on  the  left  are  the  rose  and  fruit 
gardens  and  on  the  right  a  row  of  catalpa  trees,  alternating  with 
which  are  handsome  urns— the  entire  series  forming  a  portion  of  the 
border  that  encloses  the  grassy  pleasance  located  north  of  the  house. 
Exactly  opposite  the  west  side  of  each  urn  is  planted  a  Dorothy 
Perkins  rose,  which  is  trained  to  an  upright  position  until  the  bowl  is 
reached,  then  is  separated  and  one  half  festooned  into  each  tree  bor¬ 
dering  the  urn;  since  the  vertical  part  of  the  vine  is  obscured  from  the 
path  by  the  hedge  and  from  the  green  pleasance  by  the  base  of  the 
urns,  these  roses  have  the  unique  appearance  of  being  planted  in  the 
urns. 

At  the  termination  of  the  path  is  a  rustic  archway,  draped  with 
Dorothy  Perkins  roses,  which  encloses  a  turnstile;  from  here  the  eye 
may  rove  over  an  informal  garden  and  to  the  hills  beyond,  or  in 
another  direction  observe  the  superintendent’s  artistic  house,  and 
the  garage,  with  the  hot  and  cold  houses  for  plants  in  the  distance. 
Turning  to  the  left  we  pass  through  a  long  rustic  arbor  mantled  in 
grapevines  and  come  out  through  another  Dorothy  Perkins  en¬ 
shrouded  arch  upon  a  grassy  walk. 
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THE  ORIOLE 


This  path  rises  gently  toward  the  south  until  it  runs  along  a  ter¬ 
race  which  passes  the  border  of  the  fruit,  rose  and  formal  gardens. 
From  the  latter,  it  may  be  entered  by  a  flight  of  lion-guarded  steps 
ascending  from  the  central  path  which  leads  from  the  house  through 
the  formal  garden.  The  grassy  walk  is  three  hundred  feet  long  and 
is  bordered  by  a  hedge  and  a  row  of  catalpa  trees  (twenty  on  one 
side  and  eighteen  on  the  other);  it  is  designed  to  impart  here  the 
atmosphere  of  the  “long  walks”  in  English  gardens,  which  are  gen¬ 
erally  bordered  by  oak,  sycamore  and  linden  trees.  This  path  is  a 
place  of  endless  joy,  whether  we  watch  the  play  of  sunbeams  upon 
the  trees  and  the  varying  shadows  which  they  cast  across  the  velvety 
green  turf,  or,  facing  north,  view  the  fertile  fields  and  distant  hills, 
or  to  the  south,  let  our  eyes  travel  to  the  carved  stone  bench  and 
table  effectively  backed  with  arbor  vitae,  and  on  to  the  more  distant 
towering  trees.  The  grounds  of  St.  Austell  are  truly  a  place  of  habi¬ 
tation,  in  the  planning  of  which  the  need  of  exercise,  meditation  and 
rest  has  been  duly  considered. 


THE  ORIOLE 


WHAT  flame-struck  riot  in  the  orchard  trees! 

What  fragrant  tumult  in  their  blossoms  white! 
What  madcap  play,  wild  as  the  prankish  breeze! 
What  stir  and  rustle  of  exultant  flight! 


What  sudden  outbursts  of  impassioned  song! 

What  headlong  floods  of  raptured  melody! 

What  thund’rous  peals  of  gladness  clear  and  strong! 
What  lyric  lightning  of  unshadowed  glee! 


O  hail  thou  glad  triumphant  oriole! 

O  hail  thou  laureate  of  queenly  spring! 
The  soul  of  April's  bubbling  in  thy  soul. 
The  fire  of  April's  burning  on  thy  wing! 


Edward  Wilbur  Mason. 
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VARIETIES  OF  COLONIAL  ARCHITECTURE: 
BY  HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 

From  “The  Architecture  of  Colonial  America.” 


ARCHITECTURE  is  crystallized  history.  Not  only 
does  it  represent  the  life  of  the  past  in  visible  and 
enduring  form,  but  it  also  represents  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  sides  of  man’s  creative  activity.  Further¬ 
more,  if  we  read  a  little  between  the  lines,  the  build¬ 
ings  of  former  days  tell  us  what  manner  of  men  and 
women  lived  in  them.  Indeed,  some  ancient  struc¬ 
tures  are  so  invested  with  the  lingering  personality  of  their  erstwhile 
occupants  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  dissociate  the  two.  .  .  . 

“What  can  be  more  convincing  than  an  early  New  England 
kitchen  in  whose  broad  fireplace  still  hang  the  cranes  and  trammels 
and  where  all  the  full  complement  of  culinary  paraphernalia  incident 
to  the  art  of  open-fire  cookery  has  been  preserved?  The  fashion  of 
the  oven  attests  the  method  of  baking  bread.  A  mere  glance  at 
these  things  brings  up  a  faithful  and  vivid  picture  of  an  important 
aspect  of  domestic  life.  Or,  turning  to  another  page  in  this  book  of 
the  past  we  read  another  tale  in  the  glazed  lookout  cupolas — ‘cap¬ 
tains’  walks’  they  were  called — atop  the  splendid  mansions  of  portly 
and  prosperous  mien  in  the  old  seaport  towns.  Thither  the  merchant 
princes  and  shipowners  of  a  bygone  day  were  wont  to  repair  and  scan 
the  offing  for  the  sails  of  their  returning  argosies,  laden  with  East 
Indian  riches  or  cruder  wares  from  Jamaica  or  Barbadoes. 

“The  old  Dutch  houses  of  the  Hudson  River  towns  reflect  a  wholly 
different  mode  of  life.  The  living  rooms,  in  many  instances,  were  all 
on  the  ground  floor  and  the  low,  dark,  unwindowed  attics  proclaim  the 
custom  of  laying  up  therein  bountiful  stores  of  grain  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts  of  their  fruitful  farms.  In  the  same  region  the  manors  and  other 
great  houses  bespeak  a  fashion  of  life  that  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
picturesque  interest  in  the  annals  of  Colonial  America. 

“The  spacious  country  houses  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia, 
with  their  stately  box  gardens  and  ample  grounds,  tell  of  the  leisurely 
affluence  and  open  hospitality  of  their  builders,  whose  style  of  life 
often  rivalled  in  elegance,  and  sometimes  surpassed,  that  of  the 
country  gentry  in  England.  In  the  city  houses  there  were  the  same 
unmistakable  evidences  of  the  courtly  social  life  that  ruled  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  Colonies.  Round  about  the  city  and  throughout 
the  Province  of  Philadelphia  were  substantial  stone  and  brick  farm¬ 
houses  that  fully  attested  the  prosperity  of  the  yeoman  class  and  also 
indicated  some  striking  peculiarities  in  their  habits  and  customs. 

“Going  still  farther  to  the  South,  we  read  in  the  noble  houses  that 
graced  the  broad  manorial  estates  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  of  a 
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mode  of  existence  socially  resplendent  at  times  and  almost  patri¬ 
archal  in  character,  which  had  not  its  like  elsewhere. 

“So  it  goes.  One  might  multiply  instances  indefinitely  to  show 
how  architecture  was  a  faithful  mirror  of  contemporary  fife  and 
manners  and  how  the  public  buildings  of  the  day  represented  the 
classic  elegance  of  taste  then  prevalent  that  found  expression  in  a 
thousand  other  ways.  We  shall  also  learn  why  it  was  that  New  Eng¬ 
land,  with  all  its  ready  abundance  of  stone,  preferred  to  rear  struc¬ 
tures  of  combustible  wood  while  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  with  all  their  vast  and  varied  wealth  of  timber,  chose 
to  build  of  brick  or  stone,  often  at  the  cost  of  great  inconvenience  and 
expense.  .  .  . 

THE  Dutch  Colonial  house,  sixteen  hundred  and  thirteen  to 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty,  is  at  once  a  mystery  and  a 
paradox.  It  is  a  mystery  because  it  seems  to  defy  the  law  of 
physics  about  two  bodies  occupying  the  same  space  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  a  paradox  because,  despite  its  apparent  simplicity,  it  is  most  com¬ 
plex  in  its  texture  and  varied  in  its  modes  and  expression. 

“To  the  Dutch  Colonial  house  may  probably  be  attributed  the 
origin  of  that  essentially  American  institution,  the  porch,  or  at  least 
one  form  of  the  porch  as  we  now  have  it.  ‘The  porch  has  been 
evolved  and  developed  in  response  to  a  distinct  and  manifest  need 
in  our  mode  of  life  imposed  by  climatic  conditions.  It  falls  in  with 
our  habits  bred  of  love  of  outdoors;  our  seasons  invite,  nay  even,  at 
times,  compel  its  use.  True,  the  porch  lias  its  prototype  in  certain 
architectural  features  found  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  (espe¬ 
cially  in  some  of  the  Southern  countries),  but,  as  we  now  have  it,  it 
is  a  peculiarly  national  affair,  and  its  evolution  lias  been  due  to 
American  ingenuity  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  demands  of  local  re¬ 
quirements.  The  earliest  American  houses,  from  New  England  to  the 
Southern  Colonies,  faithful  to  prevailing  precedent  and  tradition,  had 
no  porches — porches,  that  is,  as  we  ordinarily  understand  the  term. 
It  was  only  as  our  domestic  architecture  developed  along  lines  marked 
out  and  prompted  by  peculiarly  American  conditions  and  needs  that 
precedents  were  forsaken,  adaptations  made,  and  porches  appeared, 
at  first  in  a  rudimentary  and  tentative  form  and  then  finally,  after 
the  lapse  of  years,  reached  the  full  fruition  of  their  growth  in  the 
form  familiar  to  us.  That  growth  varied  widely  in  the  course  it 
followed,  according  to  the  several  sections  of  the  country  and  conse¬ 
quent  diverse  requirements  and  preferences,  but  one  form  at  least 
may  be  traced  to  the  growth  of  plans  in  the  houses  of  the  Dutch 
Colonial  type.  This  growth  started  with  the  projecting  eaves  at  the 
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front  which,  eventually,  were  carried  out  long  enough  to  make  a 
porch  roof  and  supported  at  their  edge  by  pillars  or  columns.  An 
excellent  example  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  piazza  of  the  Manor 
House  at  Croton-on-Hudson,  where  the  flaring  slope  of  the  roof  is  thus 
carried  out  and  forms  a  porch  covering.  The  same  process  may  be 
traced  in  some  of  the  later  Dutch  houses  of  New  Jersey  and  Long 
Island. 

“Almost  synchronously  with  the  development  of  the  porch  as  a 
distinct  feature,  we  find  a  tendency  to  carry  the  walls  a  trifle  higher 
and  pierce  them  with  a  row  of  small,  low  windows  above  the  porch 
roof  and  immediately  below  the  line  of  the  eaves  which  have  now 
become  distinct,  the  porch  roof  being  cut  off  and  made  an  independent 
member.  These  low  windows,  which  were  usually  on  a  line  a  few 
inches  above  the  floor  inside,  have  been  rather  facetiously  called 
‘lie-on-your-stomach  windows.’  .  .  . 

THE  Colonial  houses  of  New  England  are  of  singular  interest 
because  they  fill  a  gap  in  our  architectural  history,  a  gap  re¬ 
garded  for  a  long  time  as  embarrassing  and  awkward  to  bridge 
over.  They  are  also  peculiarly  interesting  because  they  are  so  full 
of  surprises  that  open  up  with  increasing  frequency  to  repay  diligent 
investigation  on  the  part  of  the  architectural  student,  the  historian 
or  the  antiquary.  They  are  still  further  interesting  because  they 
supply  us  with  important  and  ample  material  for  comparative  study. 

“The  gap  alluded  to  is  the  apparent  hiatus  in  the  connection 
between  domestic  architectural  precedents  and  tradition  in  old  Eng¬ 
land,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Colonial  manifestations,  as  popularly 
conceived  until  very  recently,  on  the  other.  In  order  to  avoid  an 
undue  extent  of  introductory  explanation,  it  will  be  assumed  that  the 
reader  is  reasonably  familiar  with  the  general  characteristics  of  out¬ 
ward  appearance  displayed  by  seventeenth-century  English  houses 
and  knows  something  of  the  structural  methods  employed  in  their 
erection.  To  appreciate  fully  and  understand  the  spirit  and  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  earliest  Colonial  architecture  of  New  England,  we  must 
seek,  in  the  course  of  our  examination  of  the  subject,  to  find  a  funda¬ 
mental  and  close  correspondence  between  it  and  the  architecture  of 
old  England,  no  matter  how  far  the  visible  traces  of  that  intimate 
relationship  may  have  been  obscured  by  subsequent  alterations  and 
additions  to  the  original  houses  whose  fabric  affords  our  basis  of 
comparison. 

“While  pursuing  our  quest  for  evidences  of  architectural  descent 
or  consanguinity,  we  should  keep  constantly  in  mind  three  things. 
Indeed,  we  must  keep  these  three  facts  before  us  to  understand  not 
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only  the  early  phases  of  architecture  but  many  other  aspects  of 
seventeenth-century  New  England  life  as  well.  First  of  all,  the  men 
who  built  the  early  New  England  houses  and  the  men  who  lived  in 
them  were  Englishmen,  and,  as  Englishmen,  they  were  naturally  dis¬ 
posed  by  temperament  to  be  strongly  conservative  and  to  cling  ten¬ 
aciously  to  precedent  and  tradition,  particularly  in  a  matter  of  such 
vital  importance  as  the  fashioning  of  houses.  They  were,  in  short, 
proving  the  truth  of  Edward  Eggleston’s  dictum  that  ‘men  can  with 
difficulty  originate,  even  in  a  new  hemisphere.’  In  the  second  place, 
all  their  training  in  craftsmanship  was  English,  and  it  was  but  reason¬ 
able  that  they  should  continue  to  work  in  a  new  land  with  the  same 
tools  and  to  fashion  their  materials  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
they  had  been  wont  to  do  in  the  land  of  their  birth.  It  was  but  nat¬ 
ural,  too,  that  they  should  perpetuate  the  technicalities  of  the  trades 
they  had  learned  in  old  England  in  the  training  they  gave  their  ap¬ 
prentices.  This  identity  and  continuity  of  craft  traditions  may  be 
clearly  seen  in  the  furniture  of  early  New  England,  which  is  exactly 
the  same  as  contemporary  furniture  in  England  in  contour,  joinery, 
and  the  technique  and  pattern  of  the  carving.  Identity  and  continu¬ 
ity  of  craft  characteristics  may  also  be  traced  in  the  turning  of  balus¬ 
ter  spindles,  in  the  chamfering  of  beams,  in  the  framing  of  house 
timbers  and  in  a  dozen  other  ways.  .  .  . 

THE  Georgian  houses  of  Pennsylvania,  seventeen  hundred  and 
twenty  to  eighteen  hundred  and  five.  West  and  South  Jersey 
and  Delaware  hold  the  attention  of  the  observer  and  stimulate 
his  imagination  with  compelling  force  as  do  few  other  architectural 
remains  in  the  territories  embraced  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
original  Colonies.  Architect  and  painter,  antiquarian  and  historian, 
poet  and  fictionarv,  the  student  and  the  dilettante  dabbler — all  alike 
come  under  the  potent  spell  of  these  stately  old  dwellings  and  all  alike 
find  something  therein  to  absorb  their  interest.  When  the  Georgian 
period  began — we  may  set  its  beginning  about  seventeen  hundred 
and  twenty — the  affairs  of  the  provincial  governments  had  long  since 
passed  the  experimental  stage.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  Jerseys  and 
Delaware,  a  consistent  domestic  thrift,  along  with  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  the  habitual  industry7  of  the  people,  had  accumulated  a  sub¬ 
stantial  volume  of  public  and  private  wealth.  Ripe  conditions  readily 
begot  the  temptation  to  build  more  ambitiously  and  means  were  not 
lacking  to  gratify  the  inclination  to  spend.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  Georgian  period  onward,  houses  were  planned  and  built  with  an 
air  of  amplitude  and  assured  permanence  that  bespoke  a  comfortable 
consciousness  of  firmly  established  and  easy  affluence  which  justified 
the  builders  in  planning  broadly  both  for  their  own  day  and  the  future. 
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cured  from  some  of  the  residents  of  Lake- 
view.  the  residence  section  of  the  city  in 
which  Hilkrest  is  located. 

The  bridge,  reached  from  the  house  by 
concrete  steps  shown  in  the  photo,  makes 
the  walking  distance  to  the  business  sec¬ 
tion  but  the  four  blocks.  The  ravine 
is  well  wooded,  and  being  the  property 
of  the  Improvement  Association  will 
always  remain  as  it  is.  oart  ot  a  natural 
park.  The  filling  in  of  a  section  of  the 
Lakeview  Park  being  in  progress  at  the 
time,  the  sandy  knoll  was  disposed  of  with¬ 
out  cost  in  the  form  of  three  hundred  loads 
of  filling.  By  judicious  disposal  of  the  top 
soil,  only  the  sand  being  given  for  the  filling, 
and  bv  saving  the  top  soil  from  the  excava- 


The  site  is  one  which  had  long 
been  considered  almost  worthless 
for  a  residence.  The  large  knoll  of 
sand,  the  general  sandy  nature  of 
the  soil,  its  distance  of  four  blocks 
from  the  business  section  of  the  city 
being  increased  to  seven  by  the 
large  ravine  between  it  and  the 
street  leading  to  the  center  of  the 
city,  seemed  to  make  a  combination 
which  put  it  outside  consideration. 
On  this  account  it  was  secured  for 
a  very  reasonable  sum.  A  rustic 
foot  bridge  was  built  across  the  ra¬ 
vine.  By  throwing  it  open  for  pub¬ 
lic  use  and  giving  space  for  a  public 
trail  up  the  bank  and  along  the  east 
side  of  the  lot,  assistance  was  se¬ 
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A  PICTURESQUE  CRATES  MAX 
HOUSE  OX  A  UXIQUE  SITE 

HILKREST,  Menomonie,  Wisconsin, 
our  home,  may  be  truly  said  to  be 
an  exposition  of  what  can  be  done 
to  use  and  beautify  a  sand  bank. 
Over  three  hundred  loads  of  sand  were  re¬ 
moved  from  a  knoll  before  building  opera¬ 
tions  were  even  started.  Craftsman  plan 
Xo.  85  on  page  44  of  "More  Craftsman 
Homes"  was  used  with  some  modifications, 
and  a  happier  combination  of  plan  and  site 
would  be  difficult  to  discover.  The  south 
frontage  :  the  two  porches  overlooking  Lake 
Menomin  :  the  hooded  entrance  door,  facing 
the  rustic  bridge  across  the  ravine :  the  rear 
door,  opening  directly  into  the  truck 
garden,  and  the  shaded  rear  lawn, 
with  its  numerous  places  for  ham¬ 
mocks.  while  being  directly  accessi¬ 
ble  to  the  driveway ;  the  dining  room 
with  its  view  over  the  lake  from  the 
west  windows — these  and  many 
similar  points  combine  to  make  the 
spot  one  for  the  most  pleasant  liv- 
ing. 

Preparing  the  Site. 
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Lovely,  Wild 
Planting. 


tion  for  the  cellar,  a  good  start  was  made 
toward  lawns,  garden,  etc. 

The  lot  is  an  acre  in  extent,  has  a  front¬ 
age  on  the  lake  of  157  feet,  and  has  24  Nor¬ 
way  pines,  besides  many  burr  oaks  and  jack 
pines.  On  the  shores  of  Lake  Menomin, 
within  five  minutes’  walk  by  the  trail  around 
on  the  bank,  is  the  boat  house  of  the  Im¬ 
provement  Association,  where  anything 
from  a  large  motor  boat  to  a  canoe  can  be 
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The  planting  plan 
has  but  begun. 
There  were  on  the 
crest  of  the  lake 
bank,  sand  cherries 
and  red  elders  in 
goodly  quantities. 
To  these  have  been 
added  hydrangeas, 
honeysuckles,  spi- 
rea,  and  purple  bar¬ 
berries  placed  where 
they  tend  to  help 
the  house  fit  “into” 


■CORNER  OF  GARDEN  AND  PERGOLA  ARCH  FOR  CINDER 
TRAIL,  EAST  OF  GARDEN. 


secured  at  very  reasonable  rates  for  trips  on 
the  lake  or  up  the  Red  Cedar  River.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  slope  to  the  lake,  reached  by 
several  easy  trails,  there  is  a  running  spring 
of  the  best  drinking  water  to  be  found  in  the 
vicinity.  The  quality  of  this  water  is  at¬ 
tested  by  the  fact  that  since  the  spring  has 
been  housed  and  provided  with  proper 
crocks  and  spout 
the  people  come 
from  blocks  around, 
from  across  the 
lake,  and  from  up 
the  river  to  get  the 
water. 
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instead  of  “onto”  the  surroundings.  Some 
apple  trees  in  the  rear  of  the  house  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  future  generations  and  elms 
will  be  set  out  where  they  seem  to  be  need¬ 
ed.  Each  shrub  when  set  out  receives  a 
liberal  portion  of  rich,  well  fertilized  soil. 

Along  the  crest  of  the  hill,  on  the  western 
border  of  the  lawn,  a  strip  about  20  feet 
wide  was  cleared  of  all  rubbish,  and  wild 
things  were  allowed  to  grow  there  natural¬ 
ly.  Here  in  their  season  bloom  pasque 
flowers,  violets, 
columbine,  wild 
roses,  bluebells, 
meadow  sweet, 
golden  rod,  and 
purple  asters. 

Three  wren  houses 
and  a  martin  house 
have  been  kept 
free  from  the  spar¬ 
rows  through  the 
use  of  a  sparrow 
trap,  140  sparrows 
being  the  record 
for  two  months  to 
date. 

The  garden,  45 
by  50  feet,  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  bitter¬ 
sweet  on  the  north, 
ampelopsis  on  the 
east,  sweet  peas, 
field  poppies,  and 

mignonette  flanked  the  dining  room  looking  through  the  living  room  in  the  hilkrest  house. 


RUSTIC  FOOT  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  RAVINE  THAT  SHORT¬ 
ENED  THE  DISTANCE  TO  THE  CENTER  OF  THE  CITY. 

by  hydrangeas  on  the  south,  and  a  hedge 
of  red  dahlias  on  the  west.  The  pub¬ 
lic  cinder  trail  runs  along  east  of  the 
garden  under  the  little  semi-pergola  arch 
which  was  built  by  the  next  door  neigh¬ 
bor.  The  arch  will  soon  be  covered  with 
bitter  sweet  and  trumpet  vine.  From  the 
garden,  five  plantings  of  radishes,  three 
of  corn,  two  of  lettuce,  beans  and  onions, 
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and  one  of  chard,  carrots,  beets,  cucumbers, 
cabbages  and  cauliflower  have  kept  the 
family  well  supplied  and  provided  much  for 
the  neighbors.  The  driveway  and  lawn  in 
front  of  the  garden  and  east  of  the  house 
are  incomplete.  A  field-stone  edged,  curv¬ 
ing,  clay  and  cinder  driveway,  flanked  with 
lawn  and  with  plantings  of  shrubs  between 
the  stones  and  lawn  is  being  worked  out  at 
present. 

From  Craftsman  Plans. 

The  house,  with  the  modifications  made 
in  the  original  plan,  has  proven  very  satis¬ 
factory.  Careful  search  has  failed  to  reveal 
to  date  an  inch  of  waste  space  or  an  in¬ 
stance  of  bad  arrangement.  The  wood¬ 
work  downstairs  is  of  brown  oak,  except 
the  kitchen.  The  latter  and  the  upstairs 
are  in  natural  birch.  The  house  is  finished 
on  the  outside  with  narrow  siding,  mitered 
at  the  corners  instead  of  cement.  The 
gables  and  roof  are  covered  with  dark 
brown  shingles,  the  body  of  the  house 
painted  cream  and  the  trim  light  brown.  In 
the  downstairs  front  entry  a  coat  cabinet 
was  built  in  between  the  stairs  and  front 
wall  under  the  window.  The  porches  were 
screened  and  provided  with  sash  windows 
which  drop  into  pockets  when  not  in  use. 
A  grade  door  was  put  in  for  entrance  into 
the  cellar  way.  A  window  seat  was  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  sideboard  in  the  dining  room 
on  account  of  the  view  over  the  lake.  The 
buffet  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 
Several  changes  in  the  kitchen  such  as  plac¬ 
ing  the  sink  on  the  inside  wall  and  building 
in  a  refrigerator  room  and  kitchen  closet 
between  the  pantry  and  outside  wall  made 
it  more  convenient  for  doing  one’s  own 
housework.  The  sewing  room  upstairs  was 
extended  over  the  stair  well  four  feet,  al¬ 
lowing  space  for  a  large  built-in  work-table, 
and  saving  heat  in  the  well.  From  the  east 
wall  (house  has  south  frontage)  of  the 
larger  rear  bedroom  three  feet  were  taken 
for  an  enclosed  stairway  to  the  attic,  open¬ 
ing  into  the  hall.  This  provided  space  under 
it  for  a  closet  for  the  smaller  bedroom. 
The  basement  is  light,  and  besides  the  usual 
furnace  room,  bins,  store  rooms,  etc.,  has  a 
very  well-lighted  and  dust-proof  laundry,  a 
place  for  photographic  work  and  a  shop  for 
carpentry.  The  height  of  the  foundation 
necessitated  the  enclosing  of  the  front  steps, 
which  upon  completion  was  found  to  add 
to  the  whole  general  effect  as  well  as  im¬ 
prove  the  steps. 
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The  sleeping  porch  has  windows  similar 
to  the  lower  porch,  being  lowered  from  the 
top ;  it  is  swept  with  the  breeze  from  across 
the  lake,  laden  with  the  odor  of  the  pines. 
No  matter  what  the  thermometer  reads,  it 
is  always  cool  under  the  “hammock  trees.” 
The  pleasure  in  the  use  of  the  house  has 
more  than  repaid  for  the  unceasing  vigilance 
which  was  necessary  to  get  a  “Craftsman” 
effect  in  its  construction.  Workmen  in  this 
section  had  had  little  experience  with  the 
interior  woodwork  of  Craftsman  type,  and 
even  after  the  woodwork  came  from  the 
factory  it  was  hard  to  keep  them  from  cut¬ 
ting  into  it  to  make  it  conform  to  their  no¬ 
tions.  Many  of  our  finest  pieces  of  furni¬ 
ture  were  made  by  my  son,  who  is  an  in¬ 
structor  in  the  manual  arts.  My  husband 
is  a  good  amateur  photographer  and  some 
of  our  best  pictures  are  enlargements  from 
negatives  made  by  him.  In  the  photograph 
of  the  fireplace  the  picture  over  the  mantel 
is  one  of  them — a  flock  of  sheep  grazing 
along  by  a  country  roadway  with  an  old- 
fashioned  rail  fence  separating  it  from  the 
woods. 

COMMUNITY  FARMING 
PROVES  PROFITABLE:  BY 
ALBERT  MARPLE 

HE  building  shown  in  the  illustration 
accompanying  this  story  is,  with  the 
exception  of  the  windows,  doors, 
floor,  roof,  and  a  few  minor  parts, 
made  entirely  of  cobblestones  and  concrete. 
And  while  this  structure  is  unique,  the  story 
surrounding  it  is  still  more  unusual. 

This  cobblestone  structure  is  the  “com¬ 
munity  center”  of  the  most  novel  farm 
settlement  in  Southern  California.  It  is  the 
place  where  the  people  of  this  settlement  or 
town  gather  after  the  work  of  the  day  is 
over  to  discuss  the  business  of  the  com¬ 
munity  or  to  spend  an  hour  or  so  in  spinning 
yarns,  playing  games,  or  something  of  the 
sort.  For  this  town  this  hall  is  the  church, 
the  dance  hall,  the  social  center,  and  the 
business  office. 

But  here’s  the  story : 

Several  years  ago  a  number  of  families, 
living  in  a  large  city,  banded  together  and 
undertook,  under  the  direction  of  a  capable 
manager,  to  start  a  farming  community  of 
their  own.  They  had  formerly  been  farmers 
in  the  east,  and  the  “call  of  the  farm”  had 
finally  secured  upper  hand.  After  looking 
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extensively  for  a  site  for  their  town  they 
decided  upon  a  section  in  a  beautiful,  almost 
uninhabited  valley,  twenty  miles  from  the 
nearest  large  city  and  five  miles  from  a  rail¬ 
road.  This  ground  was  literally  covered 
with  stones,  and  for  this  reason  the  owner 
wanted  to  sell  cheap,  so,  with  an  idea  up 
their  sleeves,  these  town-builders  bought  the 
ground.  The  land  was  cut  up  into  from  one- 
half  to  three  acre  pieces,  and  taken  by  the 
promoters,  each  of  whom  proceeded  at  once 
to  collect  the  stones  from  his  land  and  pile 
them  on  the  front  end  of  the  piece.  Just  at 
this  point  the  “idea”  presented  itself.  These 
piles  of  stones  were  converted  in  a  very 
short  time  into  so  many  pretty  little  cobble¬ 
stone  houses,  the  entire  cost  of  which  to  the 
owner  was  for  the  concrete  which  held  them 
together,  the  framework  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  and  the  labor,  practically  all  of  which 
he  contributed  himself.  With  the  homes 
finished  the  gardens  were  planted,  the  town 
hall  constructed,  all  hands  taking  part,  the 
community  store  and  post  office  built,  and 
other  business  attended  to. 

The  plan  of  operating  this  community  is 
interesting,  also.  The  community  store  is 
in  reality,  a  stock  company.  Stock  at  $100 
per  share  was  sold,  the  cash  derived  from 
which  sale  was  used  to  stock  the  store.  The 
goods  are  sold  at  a  fair  price,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year  the  profit  made  by  the 
store  is  divided  up  among  the  stockholders. 
The  residents,  however,  who  own  no  stock 


THIS  COMMUNITY  BUILDING  WAS  MADE  FROM  STONES 
REMOVED  IN  CLEARING  THE  LAND. 

do  not  have  any  returns  at  the  close  of  the 
year  and  therefore  pay  the  straight  regular 
rate  for  their  food.  The  disposing  of  the 
product  of  this  town  is  also  a  “community 
affair.”  The  community  wagons  and  autos 
call  at  the  various  ranches  once  or  twice  a 
day,  as  the  season  demands,  and  take  up  the 
produce  that  is  ready,  in  return  for  which 
the  rancher  receives  tickets  bearing  the  re¬ 
quired  number  of  points.  At  the  close  of 
the  week  the  farmers  meet  and  each  receives 
in  cash  a  return  equivalent  to  the  number  of 
points  he  has  in  his  possession.  This  meth¬ 
od  permits  the  farmer  to  put  all  of  his  time 
on  his  farm,  instead  of  spending  hours  each 
day  in  “going  to  market.” 

In  this  community  every  rancher  knows 
his  neighbor  and  every  other  fellow’s  neigh¬ 
bor.  These  community  business  methods 
naturally  have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  peo¬ 
ple  closer  together,  thereby  increasing  the 
“community  spirit.”  “Booze”  of  all  kinds 
has  been  barred  from  this  town  forever,  and 
the  “booze  fighter”  is  warned  to  stay  away. 
Taken  all  in  all  a  happier  community  than 
this  would  be  hard  to  find — one  does  not 
exist.  So  content  are  these  folks  that  they 
are  willing  to  “live  and  die”  in  that  beauti¬ 
ful  little  valley.  When  people  organize,  unite 
their  strength  and  all  pull-  together  they 
form  a  power  similar  to  electricity.  As  the 
old  saying  is,  “In  union  there  is  strength.” 
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( Continued  from  page  13- ) 

Grosvenor  Atterbury  and  John  A.  Tomp¬ 
kins,  II,  have  developed  for  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Thompson,  Watch  Hill,  Rhode  Island. 
The  arch  is  not  only  introduced  in  the 
foundation  of  the  house,  but  in  the 
entrance,  through  the  stone  walls,  afford¬ 
ing  interesting  architectural  opportunity 
as  well  as  beautiful  vistas  from  road¬ 
way  and  garden.  One  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  modern  houses  developed  on  a  large 
scale  is  the  residence  of  Herbert  Coppell, 
designed  by  Bertram  Goodhue  in  Pasadena, 
California.  The  use  of  the  arch  is  again 
shown  in  this  delightful  residence. 

Tiie  Craftsman  has  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  secure  the  privilege  of  presenting  a 
variety  of  examples  of  the  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture  shown  at  the  Architectural  League, 
but  so  varied  and  rich  is  the  material  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  include  it  in  this  general 
article  on  the  League. 

A  fine  phase  of  the  exhibition  this  year 
is  the  work  of  the  landscape  gardeners  of 
America.  The  development  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  estate  in  connection  with  the  beauty  of 
the  American  home  has  progressed  so  rapid¬ 
ly  in  the  last  few  years  that  it  has  become 
an  important  art  and  known  as  architectural 
gardening.  And  the  man  who  develops  the 
garden  into  an  appropriate  surrounding  to 
the  house  is  being  accorded  the  title  of  land¬ 
scape  architect  rather  than  the  landscape 
gardener.  There  is  really  so  much  of  archi¬ 
tectural  construction  on  one  of  the  large 
estates  that  this  type  of  “gardener”  must  be 
a  consummate  artist  as  well  as  an  accom¬ 
plished  architect,  for  the  garden  walls,  the 
pergolas,  the  pools,  the  paths,  the  sun-dials, 
all  so  link  up  with  the  house,  so  a  part  of 
the  final  harmony,  that  this  phase  of  the 
work  can  no  longer  be  considered  secondary 
to  the  actual  designing  of  the  home  itself. 

Among  the  interesting  work  of  the  garden 
architects  of  this  exhibition  was  that  of 
Ferruccio  Vitale  at  Great  Barrington;  Wil¬ 
liam  Pitkin,  Jr.,  in  the  home  of  George 
Montgomery,  Buffalo  ;  Miss  Caroline  Geiger 
in  the  water  garden  of  “The  Monastery,” 
Huntington,  L.  I. ;  Marian  Coffin  in  her 
work  in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Edgar,  Green¬ 
wich,  Connecticut,  and  again  Vitale’s  work 
in  the  garden  at  Cherry  Croft,  Morris¬ 


town.  These  of  course  are  only  a  few  of 
the  many  who  are  specializing  on  the  creat¬ 
ing  of  gardens  for  the  widely  diversified 
estates  of  this  country. 

One  of  the  newer  developments  at  the 
Architectural  League  was  the  painting  of 
mural  decorations  for  homes.  We  have 
said  so  often  in  the  magazine  that  it  has  be¬ 
come  trite,  that  it  seemed  to  us  the  great 
value  of  painting  in  the  future  was  to 
decorate  interiors ;  not  only  public  buildings, 
but  homes,  which  was  the  original  purpose 
of  painting.  That  we  are  not  alone  in  this 
point  of  view  we  realize  in  studying  the 
decorations  for  private  dwellings  at  the 
exhibition,  for  instance,  the  mantel  for  the 
house  of  C.  W.  Armour,  Kansas  City;  the 
panels,  in  tempera,  presenting  the  industrial 
arts  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  and  designed 
for  the  office  of  Henry  D.  Sharpe;  the  wall 
painting  for  the  house  of  Oliver  G.  Jen¬ 
nings,  Escp,  by  Hugo  Baffin,  and  so  on,  to 
an  extent  that  seems  most  significant  to 
those  who  feel  that  painting  should  have  a 
longer  life  and  a  more  enduring  position 
than  may  be  granted  it  in  a  gilt  frame  on  a 
museum  waff  or  on  an  easel  in  a  private 
dwelling. 

Of  the  large  buildings  probably  the  most 
interesting  design  shown  was  the  sketch  for 
Grace  Church,  Chicago,  Bertram  Goodhue, 
architect.  It  is  difficult  to  say  just  why  this 
building  seems  suited  to  an  ideal  of  ecclesi¬ 
astic  architecture  in  Chicago,  because  until 
Mr.  Goodhue  made  the  sketch  we  probably 
would  not  have  thought  there  was  such  an 
ideal,  but  this  splendid  towering  building 
of  vast  proportion  cutting  up  into  the  sky, 
somehow  seems  to  idealize  force,  and  to 
make  it  for  the  moment  very  beautiful. 
And  for  the  moment  also  it  takes  us  quite 
away  from  the  sordid  side  of  the  great  city’s 
civilization!  If  Mr.  Goodhue  knows  Chi¬ 
cago  well,  he  has  gone  to  the  city  as  a  poet ; 
if  he  has  drawn  this  sketch  without  an  in¬ 
timate  knowledge  of  this  enormous  shadow 
of  the  Middle  West,  it  is  almost  as  though 
he  intended  a  bit  of  architectural  preach¬ 
ment.  But  Mr.  Goodhue  has  also  a  sense 
of  humor,  so  this  may  not  be  possible.  In 
any  case  the  sketch  fills  us  with  wonder  and 
delight  and  gratitude.  Mr.  Goodhue  is  one 
of  the  artists  who  help  us  to  understand 
Mr  Harris,  and  to  believe  that  the  studio 
can  help  the  people,  at  least  until  such  a 
time  as  the  people  can  pour  back  inspiration 
into  the  studio. 
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OREGON  BUNGALOW  FROM 
CRAFTSMAN  IDEAS:  INTER¬ 
ESTING  PLAN  FOR  A  SIDE  HILL 

To  the  Publisher,  The  Craftsman, 

EAR  SIR : 

As  our  home  owed  its  inspira¬ 
tion  almost  entirely  to  The  Crafts¬ 
man,  we  have  thought  you  might 
be  interested  in  the  views,  floor  plan  and 
description  of  our  six-room  bungalow  in 
Ashland,  Oregon. 

This  house  is  a  bungalow  within  and  a 
story  and  a  half  cottage  without ;  that  is, 
our  living  rooms  are  all  on  one 
floor,  but  we  have,  in  addition,  a 
large  and  well  lighted  attic  and 
basement. 

Our  building  site  is  unique,  be¬ 
ing  on  the  shoulder  of  a  rather 
steeply  sloping  hillside.  This 
location  presented  practical  diffi¬ 
culties,  but  has  proved  to-  have 
also  practical  advantages,  the 
basement  being  well  lighted  and 
airy ;  and  the  first  floor,  the  living 
part  of  the  house,  being  raised 
above  the  ground  on  the  sloping 
side  to  the  height  of  an  ordinary 
second  story. 

Exterior  No.  i  shows  the  deep 
concrete  basement  on  the  “down” 
side,  with  door  and  windows ; 


HOME  OF  F.  E.  WATSON,  ASHLAND,  OREGON,  ADAPTED 
FROM  CRAFTSMAN  PLANS. 

also,  the  pergola  and  the  balcony  above 
which  opens  from  the  dining  room  and 
affords  opportunity  for  al  fresco  eating. 
Exterior  No.  2  shows  the  house  from  the 
“upper”  side  and  gives  an  idea  of  the  lay 
of  the  land.  Exterior  No.  3  shows  the 
stone  entrance-porch  more  in  detail  and 
gives  a  glimpse  of  the  superb  surrounding 
scenery.  The  exterior  is  of  rough-siding, 
stained  gray,  with  shingle  gables  stained 
brown  and  shingle  roof  stained  tile-red. 
The  front  porch,  basement  walls  and  retain¬ 
ing  wall  are  all  of  gray  concrete ;  and  both 


A  CORNER  OF  MR.  WATSON’S  HOUSE  SHOWING  SIMPLE  PORCH. 
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porch  and  wall  have  red  brick  copings.  The 
chimneys,  of  gray  stone,  are  also  capped 
with  red  brick.  The  windows  throughout, 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  dining 
room,  are  small-paned  casements,  opening 
inward. 

The  interior  finish  is  of  fir,  with  wood 
bands  in  living  room  and  den.  Woodwork 
in  these  rooms  is  stained  “weathered  oak” ; 
in  other  rooms,  painted  enamel  white.  The 
floors  in  living  room,  den  and  corridor  are 
of  maple,  and  we  were  very  fortunate  in  the 
use  of  vinegar  and  iron  rust  stain,  giving 
the  wood  the  beautiful  silver  gray  tones 
without  destroying  the  grain. 

The  attic  is  floored,  but  not  otherwise  fin¬ 
ished.  It  would  make  three,  good-sized 
sleeping  rooms  of  fair  height.  The  base¬ 
ment  is  full  size,  divided  into  fuel  and  fur¬ 
nace  rooms,  laundry,  etc. 

This  house  is  thoroughly  well  built, 
“double  construction,”  throughout;  and  is 
equipped  with  best  plumbing,  furnace,  hot 
water  heater,  gas  range,  Craftsman  front¬ 
door  hardware  and  electric  light  fixtures ; 
and  is  wired  both  for  lighting  and  heating. 
The  dining  room  is  equipped  with  a  wall 
bed  and  has  drop  windows  around  two  sides, 
which,  with  the  glass  door  opening  on  the 
balcony,  make  it  an  ideal  emergency  bed¬ 
room.  The  den  connects  with  the  kitchen, 
and  it  can  be  used  as  a  breakfast  room  at 
any  time  when  the  wall  bed  in  dining  room 
is  in  use. 

We  feel  that  we  have  solved  our  problem 


THIS  HOUSE  IS  OF  ROUGH  SIDING  STAINED  GRAY  WITH 
SHINGLED  GABLE  STAINED  BROWN. 

satisfactorily,  having  secured  in  32  by  42 
feet  a  completely  equipped  dwelling  with 
three  sleeping  apartments,  pretty  living 
rooms  of  adequate  size,  a  convenient  and 
well-fitted  kitchen,  and  a  commodious  bath¬ 
room  with  best  standard  porcelain  fittings. 

This  bungalow  was  planned  for  and  is 
adapted  to  the  use  of  a  small  family  ;  but  the 
full  attic  and  basement  give  opportunity  for 
considerable  expansion.  It  may  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  add  that  this  house  was  built  com¬ 
pletely  (exclusive  of  architect’s  fees), 
equipped  as  described,  for  $3,100. 

Yours, 

F.  E.  Watson. 

THIS  letter  has  given  The  Craftsman 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  consider¬ 
able  satisfaction,  for  Mr.  Watson  has  done 
exactly  what  we  are  always  hoping  may  be 
done  with  our  house  plans.  He  has  taken 
from  the  many  plans  published  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  pleased  him  most,  that  seemed  to 
him  representative  of  all  he  desired  and 
then  adapted  it  to  his  individual  need.  Like 
a  carpenter  with  a  box  of  tools  before  him, 
he  selected  the  one  needed  for  his  particular 
work  and  with  it  created  a  most  charming 
home.  With  no  thought  of  mechanical 
copying  he  has  made  a  home  individual  to 
himself,  the  ideal  thing  to  do.  It  is  virtual¬ 
ly  his  idea,  for  he  used  The  Craftman 
suggestion  simply  as  a  mechanical  aid. 
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MR.  A.  W.  PATTON,  the  managing 
editor  of  The  Evening  Wisconsin,  for 
some  years  past  has  been  interested, 
as  a  “hobby,”  in  the  making  of  some  very 
attractive  doll  houses,  many  of  which  he 
has  given  away  to  little  friends.  This 
particular  miniature  bungalow  was  built 
by  him  for  his  “three-year-old,”  whose 
fondness  for  dolls  and  toys  has  turned  the 
basement  in  Mr.  Patton’s  home  into  a  work¬ 
shop. 

The  doll  house  is  18  by  36  inches  and  24 
inches  from  the  ground  to  the  peak  of  the 
roof.  It  was  built  at  a  total  cost  of  $1.60, 


PORCH  DETAIL. 


EXTERIOR  VIEW  OF  THE  DOLL  HOUSE  MADE  BY  MR. 
PATTON. 

not  including  the  labor,  of  course.  Four 
inch  basewood,  of  an  inch  thick,  was  used 
for  the  floors,  walls,  ceiling  and  roof,  with  a 
foundation  of  1  by  4  white  pine  and  pine 
parting  strips  in  the  uprights  and  other 
framework. 

There  is  a  bathroom  and  bedroom 
on  the  second  floor,  and  the  first  floor 
is  one  large  room  with  ample  space 
for  the  tiny  doll  dining  room  and  kitchen 
sets  and  library  furniture.  Beneath  the 
front  windows  is  a  long  seat  and  another 
between  the  staircase  and  the  fireplace.  A 
closet  beneath  the  stairway  gives  room  to 
hang  the  dollies’  clothes. 

The  doors  are  hung  on  small  brass  hinges, 
and  on  the  rear  wall,  near  the  door,  is  a 
small  opening  with  a  receptacle  for  the 
“milk  bottles.”  The  illustrations  shown 


here  are  from  photographs  taken  before  the 
house  was  painted  and  papered. 

Since  things  visible  always  fall  far  short 
of  the  vision  that  prompted  them,  it  is 
good  to  make  in  miniature  the  house 
planned  on  paper,  A  drawing  leaves  so 
much  to  the  imagination  that  mistakes 
are  not  always  noticed.  They  would  be 
obvious,  however,  the  moment  they  were 
made  in  the  form  of  a  model.  Real  doll 
houses  would  be  of  great  help  to  the  maker 
as  well  as  give  pleasure  to  the  child. 

Model  making  as  a  profession  is  proving 
profitable,  for  so  many  people  are  unable  to 
imagine  how  their  prospective  homes  would 
look  by  studying  the  architects’  drawings. 
After  such  little  models  have  served  their 
purpose  they  make  charming  and  instruc¬ 
tive  playthings  for  the  children. 


INTERIOR  VIEW  SHOWING  FIREPLACE  AND  STAIRWAY 
OF  THE  DOLL  HOUSE. 


INTERIOR  VIEW  SHOWING  WALL  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
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OLD  SHUTTERS  FOR  NEW 
HOUSES 

HEN  grizzly  bears  and  tawny  pan¬ 
thers  in  the  early  American  days 
grew  overcurious  about  those 
strange  beings,  the  Colonists, 
and  hungered  for  a  taste  of  the  fragrant 
good  things  brewing  in  their  kitchens,  they 
scratched  and  tore  with  heavy,  sharp  claws 
at  windows  and  doors  much  as  they  would 
dig  for  honey  in  a  hollow  tree.  Indians 
often  enjoyed  the  pleasant  game  of  letting 
an  arrow  fly  through  the  window  just  to  an¬ 
nounce  their  general  disapproval  of  the  new 
shape  of  wigwam  and  its  intruding  maker. 
So  solid  shutters  firmly  bound  with  iron  and 
fastened  with  great  oak  stanchions  were 
contrived  and  put  in  place  almost  before 
the  roof  was  on.  That  these  shutters  would 
ever  come  to  be  an  ornamental  device  of 
twentieth  century  home  building  never  en¬ 
tered  their  minds.  They  were  a  life-saving 
necessity  and  strength  was  their  chief  requi¬ 
site.  However,  there  was  something  dec¬ 
orative  about  those  first  rude  blinds,  some¬ 
thing  that  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
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modern  architects  to  tjiem  as  a  feature  of 
value  in  present-day  house  making. 

It  has  been  our  custom  to  close  cottages 
out  in  the  country  that  are  not  used  in  the 
winter  and  city  houses  that  are  deserted 
during  the  summer,  by  the  rudest  kind  of 
shutters.  The  wooden  coverings  that  an¬ 
nounce  to  thieves  that  the  rich  owners  have 
cast  the  dust  and  the  heat  of  the  city  be¬ 
hind  them  and  gone  to  the  Continent,  leav¬ 
ing  their  house  rather  poorly  guarded,  are 
inexcusably  ugly.  They  give  the  city  a 
gloomy,  deserted  feeling,  as  though  it  was 
a  place  abandoned  for  some  terrible  reason. 
It  is  depressing  for  those  who  must  remain 
in  the  city  all  summer  to  see  the  familiar, 
beautiful  avenues  made  unsightly  by  those 
hideous  wooden  coverings.  They  make  a 
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city  look  as  though  it  were  preparing  for  a 
siege  or  was  going  backward  to  the  old 
blockade  days. 

There  is  really  no  reason  at  all  why  shut¬ 
ters  should  not  be  ornamental  as  well  as  in- 
vulnerabe  to  the  clever  thief  and  destroying 
dust.  Strength  can  be  obtained  by  shapely 
paneling  as  well  as  by  tongued  and  grooved 
commonplaceness.  The  books  tell  us  that 
Christians  early  discovered  that  a  crescent 
embroidered  on  curtains  or  cut  out  on 
screens  was  a  great  protection  from  their 
Moslem  enemies,  for  they  would  never  dare 
to  fire  upon  this  symbol  of  their  religion. 
Varied  indeed  have  been  the  devices  cut  out 
in  American  shutters  since  the  first  practical 
augur  holes  of  the  Colonists  to  the  present- 
day  conventionalized  flower,  bird  and  tree 
designs. 

Dwight  J.  Baum,  a  New  York  architect, 
who  makes  quite  a  feature  of  unusual  blinds 
and  shutters  upon  his  houses  designs  each 
set  with  paneling  or  cut-outs  to  follow  out 
the  purpose  of  the  house.  He  has  made 
many  drawings  and  photographs  of  blinds 
and  shutters,  some  of  noted  historical  old 
American  houses  and  others  of  recent  date. 
The  blinds  show  considerable  variation  in 
the  placing  of  slats,  some  have  but  a  single 
panel,  others  are  divided  into  two  or  three 
of  equally  spaced  dimensions.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  early  work  on  the  designs  of 
today  can  be  noticed  by  a  glance  at  the  pen 
and  ink  sketches  and  the  photographs. 

The  first  is  a  solid  shutter  with  a  popular 


SHUTTERS  FROM  THE  SKILLMAN  HOUSE  ON  THE  OLD 
ALBANY  POST  ROAD,  WITH  COPIES  OF  THE  ORIGINAL 
HAND-WROUGHT  HINGES. 

crescent  cut-out,  a  good  example  of  which 
can  be  seen  on  the  old  Van  Cortlandt  man¬ 
sion  and  on  the  Dyckman  house  in  New 
York  City.  The  second  and  the  sixth  pho¬ 
tographs  show  their  modern  adaptation,  de¬ 
signed  by  Mr.  Baum.  One  has  three  solid 
panels  with  a  bird  cut-out  and  the  other  a 


MODERN  ADAPTATION  OF  OLD  SHUTTERS  WITH  DIA¬ 
MOND  PLACED  IN  CENTER  OF  PANEL. 
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SHUTTERS  DESIGNED  BY  ARTHUR  W.  REMICK  AFTER  A 
TYPE  FAMILIAR  TO  OLD  COLONIAL  FARMHOUSES. 

panel  of  fixed  slats  with  small  cut-out  in  the 
solid  wood  panel  above — an  extremely  dec¬ 
orative  result.  The  third  is  a  photograph 
from  the  Skillman  house  on  the  Old  Albany 
Post  Road,  New  York  City.  The  hinges 
are  copies  made  by  a  local  blacksmith  of  a 
pair  found  on  another  window  of  the  same 
building.  The  fourth  is  a  photograph  of  a 
newly  made  pair  after  the  same  idea,  the 
diamond  cut-out  being  placed  in  the  center 
instead  of  in  the  upper  half.  They  are  also 
without  the  fine  old  iron  strap  hinges. 

Those  on  the  next  page,  Number  five,  are 
facsimiles  of  old  Colonial  farmhouse  shut¬ 
ters  designed  by  Arthur  W.  Remick.  The 
upper  ones  have  been  modernized  by  intro¬ 
ducing  a  panel  of  adjustable  slats.  Number 
six  is  a  drawing  from  shutters  on  the  Cor- 
bit  house  at  Odessa,  Delaware,  built  in  1772. 
These  are  unique  in  that  the  panels  are  of 
different  widths  and  the  centers  raised.  An 
unusual  style  illustrated  in  figure  eight  con¬ 
sists  of  six  solid,  equal  sized  panels.  This 
drawing  was  made  from  the  old  Bilderbeck 
house  at  Salem,  Mass. 

Number  nine  was  drawn  from  one  on  the 
Cook-Oliver  house,  also  at  Salem.  This 
blind  is  on  the  front  of  the  house  and  the 


exceptionally  wide 
slats,  only  eleven  to 
a  panel,  Mr.  Baum 
believes  to  be  due 
to  the  influence  of 
McIntyre.  The 
placing  of  the  slats 
in  grooves  cut  in 
the  styles  was 
done  away  with  in 
favor  of  the  slats 
fixed  in  raised 
board  frames. 
Next  to  this  draw¬ 
ing,  Number  ten, 
is  a  good  example 
of  the  fixed  slat 
lines  of  seventeen 
thirty-seven.  The 
drawing  was  made 
from  a  house  at 
W  e  s  t  0  ver,  Va. 
There  are  sixteen 
slats  in  each  of  the 
two  lower  divi¬ 
sions  and  nine  in 
the  upper.  This 
shows  a  rarely 
seen  curved  top. 
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MODERN  USE  OF  SLATS  AND 
CUT-OUT  SOLID  PANEL. 

At  Newbury- 
port,  Mass.,  on 
the  B  a  r  1 1  ett 
house,  built  in 
1812,  was 
found  the  sin¬ 
gle  panel  of 
twen  t  y  -  three 
slats  illustrated 
in  Number 
eleven — a  most 
simple  and  ef¬ 
fective  design. 

On  the  house 
of  Egerton  L. 
Winthrop,  Jr., 
at  S  y  o  s  set, 
L.  I.,  designed 
by  Delano  and 
A  1  d  r  ich,  is  a 
three  -  quarter 
single  panel  of 
wood  with  nar¬ 
row  panels  of 
blinds  above 

FROM  THE  CORBIT 
HOUSE,  ODESSA, 
W-&.  DELAWARE,  BUILT 

1772 :  no.  6. 
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are  very  decorative,  suggestive  of  Japan¬ 
ese  method  of  paneling.  F.  Barrel  Hoff¬ 
man  designed  for  Jonathan  Godfrey  a  house 


at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  shutters  which  have  just 
reversed  this  design.  There  is  a  long  three- 
quarter  panel  of  blinds  and  above  a  small, 
solid,  pierced  panel  of  conventional  flower¬ 
pot  and  blossoms. 

The  early  holdfasts,  blindfasts,  pulls, 
shutter  bars  and  shutter  lifts,  as  well  as 
hinges,  show  the  greatest  ingenuity  and 
variety.  Some  of  these  we  are  here  illus¬ 
trating.  Also  a  few  of  the  commoner  cut¬ 
outs.  The  designs  illustrated  are  either 
taken  from  genuinely  old  hardware  or  else 
are  copies  or  close  adaptations  of  them.  In 
this  same  issue  is  an  article,  “Dwelling 
Houses  Full  of  Pleasantness,”  in  which  are 
described  a  number  of  houses  where  the 
blinds  have  been  made  an  especial  feature 
and  a  special  opportunity  for  introducing 
color.  In  nearly  every  case  those  on  the 
first  floor  were  a  different  color  from  those 
above.  In  one  case  the  blinds  were  a  rich, 
dark  blue  to  harmonize  with  the  copper  rich¬ 
ness  of  clinker  brick  building.  In  Cali¬ 
fornia  we  see  these  blinds  often  the  same 
color  as  the  roof.  When  painted  verde 
green  they  make  an  excellent  harmonizing 


FROM  OLD  HOUSE  IN  SALEM, 
MASS.,  BUILT  IN  1799  :  NO.  9. 


FROM  A  HOUSE  IN  WESTOVER,  VA., 
BUILT  IN  1787  :  NO.  10. 


BARTLETT  HOUSE  BLINDS,  BUILT  IN 

1812  :  NO.  11. 
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note  between  the  roof  and  the  garden.  If 
onr  country  and  city  houses  were  protected 
by  blinds  as  beautifully  designed  as  these 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking  instead  of 
the  old  desolate  ones,  they  would  appear 
charmingly  well  cared  for  and  be  just  as 
strongly  protected. 

Shutters  and  blinds  give  the  architects 
a  most  reasonable  excuse  for  introducing 


FAMILIAR  TYPES  OF  OLD- 
TIME  CUT  OUTS. 


color  as  well  as  a  legitimate  opportunity  for 
decoration.  There  is  little  excuse,  fortu¬ 
nately,  for  garlands,  volutes,  cupids,  plaster 
ribbons  and  machine-made  ornaments  gen¬ 
erally,  on  our  houses  and  very  few  people 
want  them  nowadays,  for  simplicity  is  the 
demand  of  the  hour.  Ornament  applied  just 
for  the  sake  of  ornament  always  fails  of  its 
purpose.  It  should  be 
obtained  by  some 
structural  necessity,  by 
some  obvious  need 
such  as  a  bit  of  carv¬ 
ing  on  a  gable  or  cor¬ 
nice  of  a  column,  a 
finely  wrought  door 
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knocker  and  hinges,  the  sheltering  hood 
over  an  entrance.  For  houses  closed  and 
unoccupied  during  part  of  the  year  shutters 
are  a  necessity.  In  some  sections  of  the 
country  they  are  needed  to  keep  out  the 
glare  and  heat  of  the  sun,  so  architects  have 
in  them  a  perfectly  normal  outlet  to  their 
fancy  for  color  and  for 
a  design  that  will  add 
interest  to  their  houses. 
There  is  something 
about  blinds  and  shut¬ 
ters  that  brings  to  a 
house  a  grace  simi¬ 
lar  to  lattice  work  or  trellises.  There  is 
a  sense  of  lightness  and  airiness  about 
them  for  all  their  substantial  solidity, 
especially  when  a  bird  or  a  conventional 
flower  or  tree  motif  is  used  by  flat 
stencilled  color  or  by  a  cut  out.  When 
painted  green  they  seem  to  draw  the  house 
into  closer  sympathy  with  the  garden  much 
as  do  green  vines  ;  when  given  color  they 
brighten  the  whole  appearance  of  the  home 
as  do  the  flowers  of  a  garden.  They  give  it 
besides  a  pleasant  modern  decorative  note. 


HOLDFASTS  DRAWN  FROM  HISTORIC  AMERICAN  HOUSES. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  YOUR  CONCRETE  WALL 


RAIL  FENCE  IS  SUPPLANTED 
BY  CONCRETE  WALL:  BY  AL¬ 
BERT  MARPLE 

T  last  the  old  rail  fence  for  the 
suburban  or  country  home  place  has 
given  place  to  the  modern  concrete 
fence,  or  enclosure  wall,  as  it  may 
be  termed.  There  is  at  least  one  resident  in 
Southern  California  who  believes  that  al¬ 
though  the  rail  fence  was  good  enough  a 
number  of  years  ago,  it  has  seen  its  day,  so 
far  as  the  strictly  modern  country  home 
place  is  concerned,  and  that  the  concrete 
fence  is  the  up-to-date  means  of  enclosing 
the  private  grounds. 

The  enclosure  wall  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustrations  has  been  erected  on  a 


POSTS  AND  WIRES  IN  POSITION  TO  RECEIVE  WALL 
SECTION. 

country  place  near  Sierra  Madre,  California. 
It  is  more  than  4,000  feet  in  length  and  is 
built  in  practically  a  square.  From  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  it  rises  to  a  height  of 
about  eight  feet.  It  has  a  base  twelve 
inches  in  thickness,  there  being  a  gradual 
taper  toward  the  top,  at  which  point  it  is 
eight  inches  thick.  The  foundation  upon 
which  this  wall  stands  is  twelve  inches  thick 
and  two  feet  in  width. 

The  method  of  constructing  this  fence 
was  unique.  Prior  to  the  construction  of 
any  of  the  wall  sections,  the  posts,  each 
eighteen  inches  in  thickness  at  the  base  and 
eight  inches  at  the  top,  were  placed.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  process  of  placing  these  posts  the 


SECTION  OF  FORM  READY  TO  RECEIVE  CONCRETE. 
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reenforcing  rods  were  placed  in  position. 
The  erecting  of  these  posts  and  the  reen¬ 
forcing  work  was  effected  just  as  soon  as 
the  foundation  was  sufficiently  set  to  permit 
the  work  being  done.  These  were  erected 
entirely  along  one  side,  1,000  feet,  before 
the  next  step  of  the  work  was  taken  up. 

These  posts  were  built  exactly  sixteen 
feet  apart  and  the  forms  for  the  wall  sec¬ 
tions  were  made  to  fit  between  them.  The 
very  act  of  having  these  posts  all  the  same 
distance  apart  eliminated  the  necessity  of 
remaking  the  forms  for  each  section  of  wall. 
When  one  section  of  wall  was  perfectly  set 
the  forms  were  removed  and  placed  in  the 
next  waiting  section.  There  were  several 
ideas  used  in  the  construction  of  this  fence 
which  served  to  cut  down  the  expense,  one 


SEVERAL  SECTIONS  OF  FORM  IN  PLACE. 

of  the  principal  of  these  being  the  placing  of 
the  platform,  upon  which  the  concrete  was 
mixed,  about  two  feet  lower  than  the  tops 
of  the  forms.  By  this  method,  after  the 
concrete  was  mixed  it  was  simply  a  question 
of  shoveling  it  into  the  forms. 

A  seven-to-one  mixture  was  used  in  the 
construction  of  this  wail,  while  in  the  base 
an  eight-to-one  mixture  was  employed.  By 
a  seven-to-one  mixture  is  meant,  one  part 
of  cement,  three  parts  of  sand  and  four 
parts  of  broken  stone  or  screened  gravel. 
In  each  section  of  this  base  five  sacks  of 
cement  were  used,  while  in  the  wall  proper 
twelve  sacks  of  cement  were  allowed  for 
each  section.  For  the  wall  three  sacks  were 
used  at  a  time  and  dumped.  This  wall  is 


ONE  OF  THE  GATEWAYS  IN  THE  WALL  SHOWING  SECTION  ALMOST  FINISHED. 
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reenforced  by  half-inch  twisted  steel  rods, 
these  being  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  two- 
foot  mesh.  Something  like  150  feet  of  this 
rod  was  used  in  each  section  of  the  wall. 
The  intention  is  to  give  the  wall  a  pretty 
stucco  finish.  One  photo  shows  how  a  live 
oak  tree  was  saved. 

This  wall  is  both  ornamental  and  substan¬ 
tial  and  will  doubtless  prove  popular 
throughout  the  country.  While  a  little  more 
expensive  than  other  walls  to  erect,  when 
once  in  place  it  is  there  to  stay  and  the 
initial  cost  is  the  final  expense. 

The  posts  and  the  breaking  by  steps  of 
the  upper  line  give  just  the  simple  variety 
necessary  to  prevent  monotony.  The  spread 


FENCE  FINISHED  READY  FOR  FINAL  COAT  OF  STUCCO. 

of  the  posts  makes  it  look  as  though  it  were 
built  to  last  forever,  as  though  it  were  a  de¬ 
pendable  safeguard  for  something  precious. 
Creepers  can  gain  easy  foothold  on  its 
rough  surface  for  their  climb  up  to  the  top 
of  the  wall;  vines  must  be  given  a  tem¬ 
porary  aid  of  strings  or  wire  supports ;  but 
when  that  concrete  wall  is  covered  by  roses 
and  other  flowering  vines,  save  for  an  occa¬ 
sional  opening  in  the  green  mantel  that  per¬ 
mits  the  flat  surface  of  the  wall  to  appear,  it 
will  be  a  sight  worth  traveling  many  miles 
to  see.  The  older  it  gets  the  more  beau¬ 
tiful  it  will  become  and  no>  one  can  imagine 
it  ever  being  in  need  of  repair. 


SHOWING  HOW  A  TREE  WHICH  WAS  IN  THE  LINE  OF  THE  FENCE  WAS  SAVED. 


Ill 
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THE  HOME  OF  THE  FUTURE: 
THE  SOUTH  AND  AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURE 

( Continued  from  page  5*’.) 

designed  by  Wyatt  &  Nolting  and  Charles 
Barton  Keen  always  possess  that  charm  for 
which  these  architects  are  noted. 

The  work  of  Albro  &  Lindeberg,  in  what¬ 
ever  locality  we  find  it,  always  conveys  that 
poetic  inspiration  which  they  express  with 
such  a  facile  touch  in  terms  of  building  ma¬ 
terial.  Their  treatment  of  the  masses,  and 
the  simplicity  of  their  detailing,  points  the 
true  direction  toward  which  those  who  fol¬ 
low  must  strive,  if  home  building  in  this 
country  is  to  reach  higher  levels. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  section  of  the 
South  long  dominated  by  Spanish  influence 
will  develop  some  expression  of  that  type 
along  the  simple  lines  used  by  Mr.  Irving  J. 
Gill  in  the  West.  Many  of  the  so-called 
Spanish  houses  of  the  South  have  copied 
the  crude  detail  of  the  Mexican  church, 
which  is  not  at  all  adaptable  to  the  problem, 
whereas  a  quieter  treatment  of  the  style 


HARRY  T.  SAUNDERS’  HOUSE  AT  GERMANTOWN,  PA., 
AS  SEEN  THROUGH  THE  GROVE  AT  THE  REAR. 

would  be  most  appropriate  in  our  Southern 
States. 

In  summing  up,  it  is  evident  that  the 
South  will  not  be  one  whit  behind  the  other 
sections  of  the  country  in  its  contribution 
toward  the  art  of  home  building.  They  have 
not  the  great  number  of  examples  of  the 
fearful  and  awful  eighties  which  we  possess 
in  the  North,  from  the  influence  of  which 
we  have  only  recently  disentangled  our¬ 
selves,  and  will  therefore  not  have  its  de¬ 
pressing  effect  to  overcome.  Michaelangelo 
has  said  that  “Architecture  is  frozen  mu¬ 
sic,”  but  we  may  render  unceasing  praise 
that  the  architecture  of  eighteen-twenty  to 
eighteen-ninety  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
thaw  out.  The  South  is  prospering,  but  they 
have  not  gathered  together  the  multiplicity 
of  riches  which  change  so  materially  the 
ideals  of  a  people.  Their  requirements  and 
environment  are  such  as  to  offer  the  widest 
possible  scope  to  the  architect  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  designing  of  homes. 

The  South  has  risen  rapidly  in  commer- 
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FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN  OF  THE  HARRY  T.  SAUNDERS’  HOUSE,  GERMANTOWN,  PA.,  SHOWN  ON  PAGE  43. 


cial  prosperity  and  naturally  her  cities  have 
been  much  influenced  by  the  demand  for 
great  shipping  and  manufacturing  necessi¬ 
ties.  Green  lanes  have  given  place  to  ware¬ 
houses,  quiet  streets  arched  by  old  trees, 
have  disappeared  to  make  way  for  the  great, 
steadily  flowing  stream  of  traffic.  Sky¬ 
scrapers  cast  heavy  shadows  upon  once 
sunny  city  commons,  yet  in  spite  of  the 
many  changes  made  necessary  by  social  and 
business  advancement,  the  best  of  the 
Georgian,  the  finest  of  the  Colonial,  con¬ 
tinues  to  influence  the  domestic  architecture 


of  today.  The  traditions  that  form  the 
fairest  portion  of  a  locality’s  riches  are  be¬ 
ing  kept,  the  family  characteristics,  as  it 
were,  are  preserved,  yet  a  beautiful  growth 
and  a  normal  development  is  apparent  all 
through  the  South.  The  new  is  not  crowd¬ 
ing  out  the  part  that  is  best  worth  preserv¬ 
ing.  Change,  of  course,  is  taking  place.  A 
tree  adds  a  new  ring  each  year,  puts  on  new 
leaves,  extends  new  branches  in  the  place  of 
those  torn  away  by  storms  or  time  ;  but  with 
all  its  activity  it  preserves  its  own  individu¬ 
ality.  Such  is  the  architecture  of  the  South. 

SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN  OF  THIS  SAME 
HOUSE  SHOWING  CONVENIENT  PLAN  FOR 
ROOMS. 


Designed 
by  Duhring, 
Okie  & 
Ziegler. 
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WAYSIDE  FLOWERS 

( Continued  from  page  33-) 

their  delicacy  unable  to  endure  the  fervid 
sun’s  rays.  This  so-called  flower,  like 
several  already  noted,  is  in  reality  a  colony 
of  miniature  flowers  like  the  white  ray  flor¬ 
ets  of  the  daisy.  Its  color  of  heaven’s  own 
blue  and  its  sensitive  nature  appear  well 
adapted  to  typify  the  old  German  legend  of 
its  origin :  “A  blue-eyed  maiden,  weary  of 
watching  for  the  promised  return  of  her  be¬ 
trothed,  at  last  sank  exhausted  by  the  way- 
side,  and  when  the  lover  returned,  naught 
remained  at  this  spot  but  an  unknown 
flower  which  had  just  sprung  into  being, 
and  which  the  peasants  christened  wege- 
warte  or  waiter  by  the  way.” 

After  a  roadside  ramble  under  the  fervor 
of  the  sun,  happy  is  one  who  espies  a  shel¬ 
tered  lily  pond.  Tremulously  the  ivory - 
petaled,  golden-hearted  blossoms  rest  upon 
the  breast  of  the  water;  their  purity  ac¬ 
centuated  by  the  broad  green  leaves,  their 
rare  beauty  well  exemplifying  the  old  Ger¬ 
man  fable  that  they  are  nymphs  who  loving 
to  bathe  in  the  water  quickly  assume  this 
disguise  when  the  eyes  of  mortals  gaze  upon 
them. 

The  origin  of  the  water  lily  is  prettily  told 
in  an  Indian  legend  which  states  that  in  the 
early  days  of  America  the  Saranac  Indians 
dwelt  upon  the  rocky  banks  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Clustered  Stars,  now  prosaically  known 
as  Tupper’s  Lake.  The  chief  of  the  tribe, 
Wayotah,  Biasing  Sun,  loved  Oseetah,  the 
Bird,  a  most  attractive  maid.  Although  his 
love  was  reciprocated  by  Oseetah,  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  her  parents’  wishes  that  she  wed 
another  brave,  she  endeavored  to  check  the 
ardent  wooing  of  Wayotah.  One  day,  when 
he  followed  her  in  a  canoe  across  the  lake 
and  sought  to  embrace  her,  with  one  fleeting 
backward  gaze  revealing  her  affection,  she 
lithely  scaled  a  rocky  promontory  and  flung 
herself  into  the  water.  Wayotah  sprang 
into  the  lake  but  could  find  no  trace  of  his 
beloved,  and  after  a  weary  vigil  he  returned 
to  the  village.  The  following  day  a  hunter 
came  to  the  settlement  and  cried  “Flowers 
are  growing  in  the  water.”  Jumping  into 
their  canoes,  a  number  of  Indians  pushed 
out  into  the  lake,  and  there  by  the  jutting 
rocky  headland  was  the  crystal  shell  hidden 
under  white  and  gold  blossoms.  Quickly 
they  summoned  the  seer  of  the  tribe,  asking 
him  to  interpret  the  miracle.  A  moment’s 
revery  and  then  the  answer  came:  “This 


bed  of  flowers  is  Oseetah  changed  in  death 
to  these  forms  of  life.  Her  heart  was  as 
pure  as  these  ivory  petals ;  her  love  glowed 
like  the  burnished  gold  they  encircle.  Watch, 
and  you  will  note  that  the  flower  unfolds  in 
the  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  when  it  sets  it 
will  close  its  petals  and  sleep  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  water.” 

Resting  by  this  lily  pond,  it  is  pleasant 
to  muse  upon  the  love  ways  of  German 
nymphs  and  Indian  maidens.  Every  one  is 
familiar  with  the  poem  in  which  the  poet 
questions  the  water  lily  as  to  its  origin. 
When  the  poet  asks  if  it  fell  from  some 
heavenly  place,  the  lily  replies :  “  White 

souls  fall  not,  oh  my  poet ;  they  rise  from 
the  lowliest  place.” 
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mingo  wood  is  preferred  to  the  Honduras. 
The  Cuban  can  be  identified  by  the  white 
chalk-like  specks  in  its  pores  and  because  it 
is  cold  to  the  touch. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  soft  woods  are  used 
for  inside  work  and  the  hard  for  the  out¬ 
side,  for  it  is  more  substantial.  The  soft 
wood  essentially  belongs  inside,  for  it  is 
friendlier  in  atmosphere,  more  sympathetic 
of  color  and  lends  itself  easier  to  fine  carv¬ 
ing.  There  is  an  indescribable  “something” 
about  a  room  finished  in  unpainted  wood,  a 
refinement  of  tone  and  soft  color  achieved 
by  no  other  material.  Many  of  our  native 
woods  are  so  beautiful  in  grain,  texture  and 
color  that  no  luster,  paint,  varnish  or  stain 
can  improve  them.  Sometimes,  however,  a 
certain  color  scheme  is  wanted  that  nothing 
but  paint  can  bring  about.  The  various 
woods  require  different  treatment.  When 
pure  white  or  ivory  is  desired,  the  wood,  no 
matter  what  the  kind,  must  be  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  by  priming,  puttying,  shellac  and 
much  sandpapering.  For  the  best  results 
well-worn  brushes  are  far  better  than  new 
ones  and  the  very  purest  of  paint  is  a  neces¬ 
sity.  A  good  white  lead  is  used  for  the 
foundation  generally  and  zinc  white  for  the 
finish  because  of  its  ability  to  maintain  its 
pure  whiteness.  So  important  is  the  matter 
of  good  paint  that  some  painters  insist  upon 
mixing  their  own.  There  are,  however, 
many  reliable  ready-mixed  paints  on  the 
market  that  are  absolutely  dependable. 
White  enamel  is  often  used  in  a  house  from 
kitchen  to  attic  because  of  its  decorative 
beauty  as  well  as  cleanliness.  Brocades  and 
cretonnes,  mahogany  or  oak  furniture  find 
their  most  effective  complement  in  old-ivory 
finished  woodwork.  Kitchens  are  never 
more  charming  than  when  finished  in  white 
paint  or  enamel,  for  then  every  particle  of 
dirt  is  quickly  discovered  and  easily  van¬ 
quished. 

Wood  treatment  varies  for  the  outside  of 
the  house.  Coal  tar  is  often  used  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive.  A  good  paint  undoubtedly  insures 
the  life  of  wood,  but  care  should  be  taken  to 
apply  it  after  the  wood  is  thoroughly  dry. 
Stains  are  also  good  for  exterior  walls,  roof 
and  shutters,  and  through  them  pleasing 
color  can  be  advantageously  added  to  a 
house.  There  are  fine  mortar  colors  also 
which  can  be  applied  after  concrete  and 
stucco  walls  are  up  or  before,  as  wished.  If 
the  color  of  the  finished  stucco  wall  is  not 


satisfactory  it  can  easily  be  retinted  with 
these  new  fast,  mortar  tints.  Colored  stain 
is  sometimes  applied  to  mortar  joints  to 
break  up  the  monotonous  masses  of  brick, 
stone  or  tile  wall.  Garden  walls,  walks, 
pavements,  ceilings  and  walls  of  houses  are 
often  vastly  improved  in  beauty  by  staining 
with  some  of  the  sun  and  water  proof  stains, 
but  the  subject  of  paint  and  stains  for  inte¬ 
rior  and  exterior  use  in  home  building  is  too 
complicated,  boundless  and  important  to  be 
justly  handled  in  this  article.  So  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  quality  of  paint  or  stain,  kind  of 
wood,  style  of  treatment,  color  harmony, 
wise  balance  in  its  use,  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  cover  it  helpfully  even  in  one 
separate  article.  There  is  so  much  to  be  said 
about  the  practical  wood  preserving  quality 
of  paint,  stain  and  varnishes  and  more  yet 
about  their  decorative  work.  We  need  more 
color  in  our  architecture,  but  it  must  be  in¬ 
troduced  with  judgment  and  good  taste. 

Whether  wood  is  given  a  coat  of  paint, 
oil  or  left  in  its  natural  state,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  extremely  sympathetic  and  satisfying 
about  it.  Metals  and  plaster,  though  most 
excellent  and  invaluable  materials,  are  cold 
and  lifeless  compared  with  it.  Wood  once 
stood  out  against  storms  and  grew  in  stature 
as  the  years  passed  over  it,  but  metals  never 
seem  to  have  had  conscious  life. 

SPRINGTIME  AND  TULIP 
BORDERS 

( Continued  from  page  83.) 

edge  of  the  border  by  the  path  to  vary  the 
line  and  plant  between  them  larger  groups 
of  two  or  three  dozen  each,  of  “Muscari, 
heavenly  blue”  (grape  hyacinth),  Scilla  Si- 
birica,  Chionodoxa  Luciliae  (Glory  of  the 
Snow),  snowdrops  and  their  larger  cousins, 
Leucojums  vernum  (Spring  Snowflake), 
and  by  all  means  crocuses  blue,  yellow  and 
white,  and  clumps  of  lily-of-the-valley. 

Apples  and  apricots  trained  against  the 
wall,  and  standard  rose  trees  along  the  path, 
will  add  much  to  the  quaint  atmosphere  of 
the  “garden  plot.” 

An  adaptation  of  this  kind  of  garden 
could  be  used  as  an  entrance  court  to  a 
house  whose  main  gardens  are  back  of  the 
living  rooms  facing  south.  The  walls  and 
prim  lines  would  give  the  dignified  effect 
that  is  best  around  one’s  front  door.  White 
petunias  or  coral  geraniums  could  fill  the 
beds  after  the  bulbs  have  bloomed  and 
would  give  color  until  hard  frost. 
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EARLY  AMERICAN  CRAFTS¬ 
MEN:  BY  WALTER  A.  DYER 

(From  “Early  American  Craftsmen,”  Published 
by  The  Century  Company.) 

MONG  the  most  precious  of  our 
American  heritages  of  Colonial 
and  post-Revolutionary  times  are 
the  homes  of  our  forefathers 
that  have  been  preserved  to  us.  They 
are  precious  not  only  because  of  their 
historical  associations,  but  because  in 
them  still  lives  a  spirit  of  honest  and  in¬ 
spired  craftsmanship  as  true  if  not  as 
lofty  as  that  whch  entered  into  the  building 
of  the  Cologne  Cathedral  or  the  Taj  Mahal. 
We  are  constantly  harking  back  to  them  in 
our  attempts  to  develop  an  American  style 
of  domestic  architecture,  because  there  is 
something  about  them  that  has  stood  the 
test  of  time — something  good  and  true  and 
beautiful. 

“What  manner  of  men  designed  and 
budded  these  fine  old  mansions  and  farm- 
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steads?  Of  Bulfinch  we  know,  of  La  Trobe 
and  Jefferson  and  a  few  others  who  were 
professional  or  amateur  architects.  But 
they  were  not  the  men  who  conceived  the 
harmonious  proportions  and  exquisite  de¬ 
tails  of  the  homes  of  our  forefathers.  The 
domestic  architects  of  that  day  were  for  the 
most  part  architects  merely  as  part  of  the 
day’s  work  ;  they  were  the  builders  and  mas¬ 
ter  carpenters,  honest  craftsmen  all,  and  of 
them  we  know  all  too  little. 

“The  master  carpenters  of  a  hundred-odd 
years  ago  combined  the  present  professions 
of  architect,  contractor,  builder,  decorator, 
and  artisan.  They  were  workmen  who  lived 
with  their  tools  and  not  in  sumptuous  city 
offices.  Yet  they  honored  their  craft  and 
exalted  it.  In  Boston  the  guild  which  met 
in  Carpenter’s  Hall  was  composed  of  men  of 
intellect  who  were  masters  of  their  calling. 
Alas,  their  tribe  has  well  nigh  perished. 

“The  achievements  of  these  men,  especial¬ 
ly  as  shown  in  the 
private  houses  of 
New  England  and 
the  South,  consti¬ 
tute  our  chief 
claim  to  a  national 
and  indigenous 
school  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  .  .  . 

“In  no  single 
spot  are  more  of 
these  treasures  of 
architectural 
craftsmanship  to 
be  found  than 
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at  Salem,  Massachusetts.  Salem  was  a 
prosperous  seaport.  Her  citizens  from 
the  early  days  of  the  eighteenth  century 
amassed  comfortable  fortunes  in  the  fish¬ 
eries  and  the  overseas  trade,  and  they  spent 
their  money  at  home,  building  houses  com¬ 
parable  in  elegance  and  good  taste  with  the 
best  manor  houses  of  Virginia.  The  door¬ 
ways  and  interior  woodwork  particularly — 
the  mantels,  paneling  and  stairways — ex¬ 
hibit  a  remarkable  feeling  for  classic  de¬ 
tail  and  a  restraint  and  care  in  workman¬ 
ship  seldom  found  elsewhere. 

“This  interior  woodwork  was  almost  in¬ 
variably  made  of  white  pine,  whch  grew  in 
abundance  along  the  New  England  coast  and 
which  offered  an  excellent  material  for  carv¬ 
ing.  It  was  nearly  always  well  seasoned  be¬ 
fore  its  use  and  was  kept  protected  by  white 
paint;  as  a  result  it  has  resisted  the  effects 
of  time  to  a  remarkable  extent.  But  the 
most  noteworthy  thing  about  it  is  the  work¬ 
manship — the  skill,  ingenuity,  and  technical 
knowledge  displayed  in  its  application  to 
specific  needs.  .  .  . 

“The  names  of  most  of  these  artists  in 
wood  have  been  forgotten,  but  one  stands 
out  preeminent  as  master  of  them  all — Sam¬ 
uel  Mclntire.  It  was  he  who  impressed  his 
personality  most  definitely  on  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  Salem  from  1782  to  1811.  He  de¬ 
signed  nearly  all  of  the  best  houses  of  that 
period.  To  him  more  than  to  any  other  is 
due  the  credit  for  our  heritage  of  classic 
workmanship  still  to  be  seen  in  Salem. 

“Samuel  Mclntire  was  born,  lived,  and 
died  in  Salem.  He  never  went  abroad,  and, 
so  far  as  we  know,  he  learned  all  he  knew 
from  his  books  and  from  the  shipbuilders 
and  carpenters  of  his  native  town.  All  of 
his  work  was  done  in  and  near  Salem.  .  . 

“Any  attempt  to  analyze  Mclntire’s  style 
too  closely,  and  to  pick  out  hall-marks  for 
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identification,  is  likely  to  lead  one  into  deep 
water.  He  had  his  favorite  motifs  and  de¬ 
sign  details,  but  they  differ  but  slightly  from 
those  of  other  American  craftsmen  of  the 
period  who,  like  Mclntire,  felt  the  Adam  in¬ 
fluence,  and  there  were  some  who  did  not 
scruple  to  copy  him.  But  his  workmanship 
so  far  surpassed  that  of  his  rivals  that  a 
careful  study  of  contemporary  work  makes 
it  not  difficult  to  pick  out  the  handicraft  of 
the  master.  His  proportions  were  always 
perfect,  his  details  fine,  and  his  balance  be¬ 
tween  plain  surfaces  and  decoration  care¬ 
fully  studied.  His  finely  modeled  cornices, 
pilasters,  wainscot  borders,  and  lintels  are 
never  over-elaborate,  never  weak, and  his  ap¬ 
plied  ornament  is  always  clean-cut,  graceful, 
and  chaste.  It  would  be  difficult  to  discover, 
in  the  Old  World  or  the  New,  a  more  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfying  expression  of  the  wood- 
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worker’s  art  than  the  work  of  this  master 
carpenter  of  Salem. 

“So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover 
there  are  not  many  more  than  one  hundred 
pieces  of  genuine  Duncan  Phyfe  furniture 
to  be  found  in  museums  or  private  collec¬ 
tions  today.  It  is  a  great  pity,  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  ought  to  know  more  about  the  work  of 
this  New  York  cabinetmaker  of  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Most  of  the  books  on  furniture 
either  fail  to  mention  Phyfe  or  dismiss  him 
with  a  few  words  as  one  of  the  many  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Sheraton.  He  was  much  more 
than  that,  for,  while  he  owed  much  to  his 
English  contemporary,  he  developed  a  style 
of  his  own — an  American  style,  mark  you — 
and  the  best  of  his  work  is  equal  to  anything 
ever  produced  by  Sheraton  or  Heppelwhite. 
I  think  I  am  not  overestimating  him.  An 
examination  of  such  pieces  as  are  to  be 
found  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  R.  T.  Plaines 
Halsey,  of  New  York,  cannot  fail  to  awaken 
an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  exquisite 
feeling  for  line,  color,  and  detail  which  ani¬ 
mated  the  work  of  this  post-Revolutionary 
craftsman. 

“Fortunately,  however,  there  are  now 
signs  of  a  Phyfe  revival.  Since  the  exhib¬ 
its  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  dur¬ 
ing  the  PIudson-Fulton  Celebration  in  1909, 
the  name  of  Phyfe  has  become  more  or  less 
familiar  to  people  who  never  heard  it  be¬ 
fore. 

“  ‘Duncan  Phyfe’s  chief  merit  lies  in 
the  carrying  out  and  especially  improving  of 
the  Sheraton  style  of  settees,  chairs,  and  ta¬ 
bles  in  his  best  period.  The  work  about 
1820,  although  the  workmanship  was  per¬ 
fect,  gradually  degenerated  in  style,  at  first 
to  the  questionable  American  Empire,  and 
after  1830  to  the  heavy  and  nondescript  ve¬ 
neered  style  of  the  time  when  the  cholera 
first  appeared  in  New  York.  From  1833  to 
1840  or  1845  overdecorated  and  carved 
rosewood  style  set  in  which  Phyfe  himself 
called  ‘butcher  furniture.’  .  .  . 

“It  is  recorded  that  Phyfe’s  business  grew 
until  he  employed  over  a  hundred  journey¬ 
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men  cabinet-makers.  Nevertheless,  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  went  through  a  severe  struggle 
before  he  succeeded.  In  fact,  he  was  never 
so  successful  that  he  could  afford  to  be  in¬ 
dependent  ;  he  was  obliged  to  follow  the 
tastes  of  the  times,  which  accounts  for  the 
deplorable  deterioration  of  his  style  after 
1820.  His  ideals  of  craftsmanship,  how¬ 
ever,  never  permitted  him  to  turn  out  poor 
construction  or  slipshod  workmanship,  so 
that  he  never  made  cheap  furniture.  Conse¬ 
quently,  his  market  was  limited  to  the  well- 
to-do  class,  which  was  none  too  numerous  in 
those  post-Revolutionary  days.  .  .  . 

“His  tables  are  equally  distinguished  in 
design  and  workmanship.  He  made  several 
types  of  dining  tables,  both  extension  and 
sectional,  with  the  lyre  frequently  appearing 
in  the  pedestals.  The  same  motif  appears 
often  on  his  smaller  tables,  but  their  more 
noticeable  characteristic  is  the  avoidance  of 
straight  lines  in  both  tops  and  legs.  The 
leaves  are  nearly  always  slightly  rounded, 
with  sometimes  the  clover-leaf  pattern  at  the 
corners.  The  pedestals  are  often  either 
crossed  lyres  or  finely  carved  pillars,  to 
which  are  attached  three  or  four  legs,  curv¬ 
ing  gracefully  outward  in  the  characteristic 
concave  sweep.  Phyfe  certainly  never 
copied  this  curve  from  his  Georgian  prede¬ 
cessors.  He  seldom,  if  ever,  made  a  table 
with  four  vertical  legs  at  the  corners  until 
after  1830.  .  .  . 

“A  hundred  years  ago  there  lived  and 
worked  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  a  little 
group  of  clockmakers  who  were  destined  to 
leave  a  distinct  impress  on  the  industrial 
history  of  their  country.  Through  their  na¬ 
tive  ingenuity  they  discovered  how  to  make 
clocks  inexpensively  and  so  to  place  them  in 
large  numbers  within  the  reach  of  our  grow¬ 
ing  population. 

“Austere,  industrious,  shrewd  old  Yankees 
were  these  clockmakers  of  Connecticut,  for 
the  most  part  self-made  men,  achieving 
success  through  the  Puritan  virtues  of  per¬ 
severance,  long-headedness,  and  sobriety. 
Their  work  was  excellent  mechanically  and 
by  no  means  lacking  in  a  certain  quaint  ar¬ 
tistic  charm.  .  .  . 

“In  the  eyes  of  the  collector,  beauty  must 
always  count  largely,  and  in  this  the  palm 
must  be  handed  to  the  Willards.  Their 
mahogany  tall  clocks  and  their  banjo  clocks 
are  a  delight  to  the  connoisseur.  Simon  and 
Aaron  Willard  were  true  craftsmen. 

“The  Willards  came  of  good  New  Eng¬ 
land  stock.  Major  Simon  Willard,  an  an- 
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cestor,  was  the  founder  of  Concord,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  King 
Philip’s  war.  The  clockmakers  were  the 
sons  of  Benjamin  and  Sarah  Willard,  who 
had  twelve  children.  .  .  . 

“While  still  in  Grafton,  Simon  Willard 
improved  the  English  clock  jack,  a  mechan¬ 
ical  device  for  turning  a  spit  in  roasting 
meat  over  an  open  fire,  and  in  1874  he  was 
granted  the  exclusive  privilege  for  five  years 
(signed  by  John  Hancock)  of  making  and 
selling  his  clockjack  in  Massachusetts.  .  .  . 

“In  1801  he  invented  the  improved  time¬ 
piece  which  has  come  to  be  popularly  known, 
because  of  its  shape,  as  the  banjo  clock.  It 
was  an  eight-day,  non-striking,  pendulum 
clock,  smaller  and  more  compact  than  the 
tall  clock,  and  easily  fastened  to  the  wall. 
It  won  instant  success.  In  1802  he  got  it 
patented,  his  papers  bearing  the  distin¬ 
guished  signatures  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
President;  James  Madison,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Levi  Lincoln,  Attorney  General. 
A  few  of  these  banjo  clocks  may  have  been 
made  experimentally  prior  to  1801.  .  .  . 

“Romantic  as  is  the  half-legendary  story 
of  Baron  Stiegel’s  career,  the  thing  which 
has  kept  his  memory  green  outside  his  own 
section  of  the  country  is  the  well  deserved 
fame  of  his  glassware.  Fortunately,  the 
output  of  his  factory  was  so  great  that  a 
moderate  amount  of  it  is  still  in  existence, 
not  only  in  Pennsylvania  but  in  Boston,  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  and  it  is  coming  to  be 
more  and  more  highly  prized  by  collectors. 

“Glassmaking  was  one  of  the  early  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises  of  the  American  Colonies, 
and  Stiegel  was  by  no  means  the  first  to  en¬ 
gage  in  it.  But  to  him  remains  the  credit  of 
having  made  the  most  notable  and  probably 
the  first  fine  flint  glass  in  America.  His 
product  included  both  utilitarian  and  art 
wares.  For  the  table  he  made  cream  jugs, 
pitchers,  sugar  bowls,  tumblers,  wine 
glasses,  large  flip  glasses,  rummers  with  and 
without  covers,  salt  cups,  pepper  cruets, 
dishes  and  plates,  vinegar  cruets,  champagne 
glasses,  mugs,  finger  bowls,  other  bowls,  mo¬ 
lasses  jugs,  caraffes,  and  egg  glasses,  all  of 
better  quality  than  any  hitherto  attempted  in 
this  country.  These  were  made  chiefly  in 
four  colors — white  or  clear  glass,  blue,  pur¬ 
ple  and  green,  beside  the  enamel  ware.  The 
blues  predominate  and  show  a  wonderful 
depth,  variety,  and  clearness  of  coloring. 
They  range  from  a  light  sapphire  to  the 
deepest  shades,  and  exhibit  undertones  of 
green  or  purple  when  held  to  the  light.  At 


least  four  shades  of  green  are  to  be  found 
and  occasionally  pieces  were  made  in  olive 
or  amethyst.  Much  of  the  clear  ware  is 
beautifully  engraved,  and  some  of  Stiegel’s 
‘cotton  stem’  wine  glasses  rival  the  famous 
examples  from  Bristol.  There  were  also 
made  a  few  flint  glass  articles  flashed  with 
a  thin  coating  of  white,  and  various  two- 
colored  pieces — blue  and  transparent,  blue 
and  opaque  white,  amethyst  and  transparent, 
etc.  .  .  . 

“Since  Fourth  Reader  days  we  have 
known  of  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere. 
As  a  patriot  and  a  soldier  he  made  a  place 
for  his  name  in  American  Revolutionary 
history.  But  the  collector  and  the  student 
of  early  American  crafts  finds  him  no  less 
interesting  as  an  engraver  and  as  the  de¬ 
signer  and  maker  of  some  of  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  old  silverware  that  has  come  down  to 
us  from  Revolutionary  times. 

“In  the  recently  awakened  enthusiasm  for 
Americana,  old  silver  naturally  has  its  place, 
and  in  that  department  of  craftsmanship  the 
interest  is  strongly  focused  upon  Revere, 
partly  because  of  his  character  and  exploits, 
partly  because  of  the  exquisite  quality  of  his 
workmanship,  and  partly  because  there  is  so 
much  of  it,  comparatively  speaking,  to  be 
found  in  private  and  public  collections. 

“But  Revere’s  activities  did  not  stop  even 
here.  He  was  a  goldsmith  and  an  engraver 
and  a  publisher  of  historical  and  political 
cartoons.  He  was  a  manufacturer  of  gun¬ 
powder,  church  bells,  and  rolled  paper.  He 
even  kept  a  hardware  store  in  Boston,  where 
he  sold  jewelry,  picture  frames,  and  false 
teeth.  He  was  a  high  Mason  and  an  indus¬ 
trial  organizer,  a  Son  of  Liberty  and  a 
colonel  in  the  army. 

“Paul  Revere  was  born  in  Boston,  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1735  (December  21,  1734,  old  style), 
and  lived  in  Boston  all  his  life.  He  was  the 
third  of  twelve  children  and  was  named 
after  his  father,  a  Frenchman,  who  was 
christened  Apollos  Revoire,  but  changed  his 
name  to  Paul  Revere  after  coming  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  .  .  . 

“Paul  Revere’s  silverware  is  distinguished 
by  exquisite  beauty  of  design  and  workman¬ 
ship.  Plis  style  was  based  upon  that  of  the 
English  silversmiths  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  known  as  the  Georgian  style,  but  he 
added  thereto  the  touch  of  his  own  master 
hand  and  a  superb  feeling  for  grace  of  line 
and  proportion.  His  work  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  that  of  the  best  English  silver¬ 
smiths  of  the  period.” 
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CITY  PLANNING  WITH  SPECIAL 
REFERENCE  TO  THE  PLANNING  OF 
STREETS  AND  LOTS:  BY  CHARLES 
MULFORD  ROBINSON 

HIS  book,  a  re-issue  revised  with 
much  additional  material  of  the 
work  originally  published  under  the 
title  of  “The  Width  and  Arrange¬ 
ment  of  Streets,”  leaves  little  to  be  said  on 
the  subject  of  practical  beautifying  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  city  streets.  . 

Its  chapters  cover  such  matters  as  “The 
Standardizing  of  Streets,”  “Economic  De¬ 
fects  and  Social  Deficiencies  of  Standardiza¬ 
tion,”  “The  Width  and  Development  of 
Main  Traffic  Streets,”  “The  Platting  of  Mi¬ 
nor  Streets  for  Humble  and  Pligh-Class  Dis¬ 
tricts,”  “Lot  Platting  for  Humble  Homes 
and  Factories.” 

The  following  quotation  from  the  book 
gives  a  clue  to  its  purpose:  “Of  the  three 
town  planning  operations,  those  which  have 
to  do  with  the  planning  of  new  towns  and 
with  the  scientific  platting  of  new  sections 
of  existing  towns,  are  so  akin  that  they  are 
usually  grouped.  Their  purpose,  as  respects 
typical  urban  evils  is  preventive.  Thus  we 
have  city  planning’s  two  main  divisions  :  The 
remedial  effort,  in  town  replanning;  and  the 
preventive.  Because  of  the  many  benefits 
expected  from  city  planning,  the  demand  for 
it  has  become  far  spread  and  vigorous.  The 
belief  is  that  in  anticipatory  work  the  pro¬ 
verbial  ounce  of  prevention  may  be  reason¬ 
ably  expected  to  be  worth  at  least  the  pound 
of  cure. 

“The  typical  conditions  which  are  to  be 
corrected  or  forestalled  by  scientific  plan¬ 
ning  include,  specifically,  those  of  streets 
filled  with  a  traffic  which  they  are  unable  to 
carry  with  safety  and  speed  ;  are  the  housing 
of  the  poor  amid  surroundings  injurious  to 
moral,  physical,  and  civic  well-being ;  are  the 
loss  of  opportunities  for  free  and  healthful 
recreation,  on  the  part  of  adults  as  well  as 
of  children;  are  the  lessening  of  industrial 
and  commercial  efficiency ;  the  inconvenient 
location  and  the  undignified  crowding  of 
public  buildings ;  the  higher  cost  of  correc¬ 
tive  as  compared  with  preventive  measures, 
and  an  economic  waste  resulting  from  insta¬ 
bility  in  the  character  of  neighborhoods.  To 
do  away  with  such  conditions  as  these  is  the 
high  purpose  of  the  replanning  of  cities  and 
towns,  or  of  their  careful  planning  at  the 


start,  and  of  a  platting  of  their  outlying  sec¬ 
tions  which  deals  with  those  sections  not  as 
isolated  units  but  as  parts  of  a  whole.” 

(Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New 
York  and  London.  70  illustrations.  330 
pages.  Price  $2.) 

THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  COLONIAL 
AMERICA:  BY  HAROLD  DONALD¬ 
SON  EBERLEIN 

RCHITECTURE  is  crystallized  his¬ 
tory” — so  we  are  informed  in  the 
opening  sentence  of  this  book.  It 
is  a  brief  history  and  analysis  of  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  Colonial  America  set  forth  in  a 
manner  that  makes  it  of  interest  to  general 
readers  as  well  as  to  architects. 

“But  it  is  rather  as  a  revelation  of  the  so¬ 
cial  and  domestic  habits  of  our  forbears  that 
the  story  of  architecture  in  Colonial  America 
concerns  us  immediately  at  this  point,”  says 
the  author.  “As  a  naturalist  can  reconstruct 
the  likeness  of  some  extinct  animal  from  a 
handful  of  bones  or  tell  the  age  and  aspect 
of  a  sea  creature  that  once  tenanted  a  now 
empty  shell,  so  can  the  architectural  his¬ 
torian  discover  much  concerning  the  quality 
and  mode  of  life  of  those  who  dwelt  afore¬ 
time  in  the  houses  that  form  his  theme.  The 
indisputable  evidence  is  there  in  bricks  and 
stone,  in  timber  and  mortar,  for  u$  to  read 
if  we  will.” 

The  author  shows  how  the  Dutch  houses 
of  the  Hudson  River  towns  with  their  living 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor  and  dark  attics 
above  reflect  one  mode  of  life  and  the  spa¬ 
cious  houses  in  the  neighborhood  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  with  their  stately  box  gardens  and 
ample  grounds  another,  and  the  noble  houses 
that  graced  the  broad  manorial  estates  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  still  another.  The 
historical  side  of  early  American  architec¬ 
ture  embracing  social  and  technical  relations, 
the  author  thinks,  is  of  vast  importance,  one 
that  will  conduce  to  a  more  intelligent  grasp 
of  the  situation.  Without  historical  knowl¬ 
edge  many  architectural  phrases  will  be  in¬ 
explicable  of  character  or  origin.  He  cites 
the  New  England  frame  tradition  in  proof 
that  history  and  architectural  expression  go 
hand  in  hand  and  declares  both  must  be 
studied  before  a  full  comprehension  of 
either  can  be  reached. 

The  chapters  cover  the  history  of  the 
Dutch  Colonial  type  of  1613  to  1820,  the  Co¬ 
lonial  architecture  of  New  England  and  the 
South,  the  pre-Georgian  architecture  in  the 
Middle  Colonies,  the  Georgian  in  New  York 
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and  in  the  South,  the  post-Colonial  period, 
and  the  classic  revival,  with  a  brief  history 
of  early  American  architects  and  their  re¬ 
sources,  the  materials  and  textures  used. 

This  book  is  extremely  interesting  just 
as  reading  matter  besides  being  a  val¬ 
uable  reference  book  for  students  of  archi¬ 
tecture  of  early  American  history.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Illustrated.  274  pages.  $2.50  net.) 


ENGLISH  ANCESTRAL  HOMES  OF 
NOTED  AMERICANS:  BY  ANNE 
HOLLINGSWORTH  WHARTON 


EVERY  historian  and  antiquarian  will  be 
interested  in  this  pilgrimage  in  search 
of  data  on  the  English  ancestral  homes 
of  the  early  Americans  described  in  this 
book.  They  will  be  thrilled  with  the  author 
at  sight  of  Sulgrave  Manor,  the  family 
home  of  the  Washingtons.  Above  the  shield 
in  the  gable  of  this  manor  house,  said  to 
have  once  borne  the  Washington  arms,  are 
still  seen  the  roj^al  arms  with  a  lion  and 
griffin  or  dragon  and  the  initial  “E.  R.” — 
Elizabeth  Regina.” 

This  old  house  and  its  neighborhood,  its 
entrance  hall  with  niche  for  holy  water,  dark 
oak  beams  and  generous  fireplace  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  described  in  detail,  is  absorbing 
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WREN  BOX  MADE  BY  GREENWICH  BIRD  PROTECTIVE 
SOCIETY. 

reading  for  patriotic  Americans.  In  the 
same  detailed,  care  taking  way  we  see 
through  the  author’s  great  powers  of  de¬ 
scription  the  home  of  the  Franklins,  of  the 
Penns,  the  house  where  William  Bradford 
was  born,  the  cells  in  the  town  hall,  Boston, 
England,  where  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were 
confined ;  the  house  where  William  Penn 
was  married,  the  church  at  Gravesend  where 
Pocahontas  is  buried.  The  book  is  as  ac¬ 
curately  and  charmingly  written  as  the  eight 
or  ten  other  books  on  Colonial,  English  and 
Italian  matters  that  have  brought  honor  to 
the  author’s  name.  The  thirty  or  more  pho¬ 
tographs  are  of  great  interest  and  help  make 
the  book  a  most  valuable  addition  to  those 
dealing  with  American  research  work.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  London.  Illustrated.  304  pages. 
Price  $2  net.l 

HOW  TO  ATTRACT  WILD  BIRDS 
ABOUT  THE  HOME:  BY  NIEL  MOR¬ 
ROW  LADD,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
GREENWICH  BIRD  PROTECTIVE 
SOCIETY,  INC.:  WITH  AN  INTRO¬ 
DUCTION  BY  CHARLES  D.  LANIER 


THIS  small  book,  published  by  the 
Greenwich  Bird  Protective  Society  in 
the  interest  of  bird  life  preservation, 
is  packed  full  with  just  the  information  for 
which  lovers  of  birds  are  hunting.  It  con¬ 
tains  full  description  for  making  feeding  ta¬ 
bles,  window  shelves,  lunch  counters,  food 
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BLUEBIRD  FEEDING  YOUNG. 

houses,  bluebird  and  flicker  nesting  boxes, 
with  working  drawings,  diagrams,  and  pen 
and  ink  sketches  showing  how  to  tie  up 
bushes,  to  provide  good  nesting  places,  how 
to  prune  roadside  thickets,  and  to  make  cat 
guards  for  trees,  cat  and  sparrow  traps,  etc. 

There  are  also  about  forty  photographs  of 
such  things  as  bird  houses  and  feeding  de¬ 
vices,  proving  beyond  question  that  birds  do 
use  the  boxes  and  food  tables  provided  for 
them.  There  is  one  photograph  of  a  robin 
nesting  in  a  shelter  made  on  purpose  for 
her,  one  of  a  bluebird  feeding  her  young 
hatched  in  a  man-made  nest,  one  of  wrens 
nesting  in  a  home-made  box.  Besides  such 
interesting  photographs  there  is  a  valuable 
list  of  trees  and  shrubs  bearing  fruits  which 
attract  birds  to  a  garden,  and  the  report  of 
the  Greenwich  Bird  Protective  Society  for 
the  past  year.  This  report  holds  many  sug¬ 
gestions  that  other  clubs  might  profit  from, 
for  it  has  done  many  things  to  stimulate  in¬ 
terest  that  less  experienced  clubs  might 
never  think  of  doing.  There  are  several  in¬ 
spiring  reports  by  individual  members  and 
lists  of  birds  observed. 

The  illustrations  in  this  article,  used  by 
courtesy  of  the  Greenwich  Bird  Protective 
Society,  are  from  this  book.  Mr.  Ladd,  so 
widely  known  for  his  devotion  to  bird  life, 
has  much  to  offer  in  this  book,  and  every 
one  who  has  a  garden  or  a  bit  of  country 


land  should  be  acquainted  with  what  he  has 
to  say.  We  heartily  recommend  this  book  to 
the  attention  of  all  bird  lovers.  (Published 
by  The  Greenwich  Bird  Protective  Society, 
Inc.,  Greenwich,  Conn.  68  pages.  40  illus¬ 
trations.  Price  35  cents.) 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

“PRIMARY  HANDWORK,”  by  Ella 
Victoria  Dobbs,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Manual  Arts,  University  of 
Missouri.  A  charming  little  volume,  the 
outgrowth  of  a  teacher’s  long  experience  in 
the  primary  grades.  It  gives  directions  with 
illustrations  on  paper  cutting,  poster  mak¬ 
ing,  sand  tables,  etc.,  shows  how  to  make 
house  for  the  Three  Bears,  Cornstalk  Log 
House,  Flour  Mill,  etc.  (Published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  Illus¬ 
trated.  124  pages.  Proce  $.75.) 


TREE  SWALLOW  NESTING  IN  BERLEPSCH  BOX  PLACED 
ON  POST. 

Aunt  phebe,  uncle  tom  and 

OTHERS,”  by  Essie  Collins  Mat¬ 
thews.  Character  studies  among  the  old 
slaves  of  the  South,  fifty  years  after.  Il¬ 
lustrated  from  photographs  made  by  the 
author  in  the  cabins  and  on  the  plantations. 
(Published  by  the  Champlin  Press,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio.  140  pages.) 
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A  CORNER  IN  BEN  ALI  HAGGIN’S  STUDIO, 
showing  the  end  of  a  Spanish  carved  altar,  a  rare  Gothic 
tapestry,  and  his  own  painting  of  Mme.  Hanako  San. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  “CLEAN”  COLOR  IN  DEC¬ 
ORATION  AND  ITS  EFFECT  UPON  THE 
EMOTION:  BY  ALBERT  HERTER 

JLMOST  the  first  requirement  of  good  color  is  that  it 
should  be  “clean.”  For  several  generations  back  all 
freshness  of  color  or  character  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  alarming.  I  never  have  been  able  to 
understand  just  why  a  brown  ambiguity,  vagueness 
in  point  of  view,  in  theory  and  expression  should  have 
been  accepted  as  a  virtue.  Whether  it  is  because  the 
first  people  who  came  to  America  came  to  escape  the  punishment  usu¬ 
ally  meted  out  to  people  who  have  convictions,  and  in  the  natural 
order  of  things  their  descendants  have  reacted  from  the  state  of 
mind  that  makes  pioneers,  it  is  hard  to  say;  but  certainly  we  have 
managed  in  the  past  to  produce  an  unconvincing  type  of  civilization — 
our  houses  nondescript,  our  people  mongrel,  our  art  sense  without 
vivid  relation  to  country  or  individuality,  provincial,  in  fact. 

We  have  almost  grown  to  feel  that  color  was  vulgar,  even  though 
we  may  have  recovered  from  the  Puritan  point  of  view  which  regarded 
it  as  sacrilegious — the  poor  Puritans  who  in  a  new,  radiant  country, 
grayed  off  light  at  every  angle.  It  is  only  very  recently  that  we 
have  lost  our  fear  of  brilliancy  and  purity  of  color,  that  we  have 
dared  to  have  “clean  color”  in  our  architectural  ornament,  in  our 
gardens,  fabrics,  pottery,  and  really  only  within  the  last  year  or  two 
that  we  have  grown  to  appreciate  it  in  furniture.  And  yet  there  is 
no  more  powerful  force  for  peace  and  delight  or  for  irritation  and 
depression  than  color,  and  whether  it  is  somber  in  itself  or  in  its 
combinations,  matters  little  in  its  power  to  depress  and  to  render 
uncomfortable.  Of  course,  there  are  times  when  sober  color  may  be 
used,  as  there  are  times  when  sinister  or  gay  and  humorous  colors  may 
be  introduced  in  interiors,  but  there  is  no  time  when  color  should  be 
so  depleted  and  anaemic  that  it  ceases  to  excite  any  emotional  reaction 
whatsoever. 

It  seems  very  possible  to  make  combinations,  as  I  have  tried  to  do 
in  fabrics,  where  there  is  what  painters  call  broken  color  throughout, 
giving  to  the  surface,  however  gray,  a  luminous  quality.  This  is 
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what  happens  in  the  best  Oriental  rugs,  where  the  mosaic  of  color  is 
in  scale  with  the  size  of  the  decorated  surface  and  the  mingling  of 
many  spots  bright  in  themselves  makes  for  a  colorful  grayness  that 
is  still  full  of  life. 

Every  part  of  an  interior,  every  wall  space,  mantelpiece,  corner 
or  grouping  of  furniture  should  be  a  beautiful  still  life,  its  elements 
so  juxtaposed  as  to  make  in  itself  what  is  called  a  picture — a  paintable 
thing  just  as  it  stands,  with  lights  and  shades,  harmonies  or  contrasts, 
accented  or  plain  surfaces  as  in  a  well  composed  and  balanced  canvas. 

It  is  this  studying  of  the  problem  as  an  ensemble,  this  subordination 
of  detail,  which  should  be  the  artist’s  work  in  the  creation  of  any 
room,  and  it  is  in  this  most  essential  quality  that  the  amateur  or 
the  commercial  and  untrained  decorator  makes  the  flagrant  mistakes 
of  assembling  objects  which  however  good  in  themselves  are  unre¬ 
lated. 

The  obvious  consequence  of  ill-considered  combinations  is  a  subtle 
irritation,  an  unrest,  which  carries  its  inevitable  but  usually  unana¬ 
lyzed  reaction.  For  some  reason  the  ear  protests  against  discord  in 
sound,  while  the  eye  adjusts  itself  more  easily  to  disharmony,  and 
fails  to  recognize  what  is  subconsciously  a  factor  of  unrest  and  nervous 
strain — accepting  an  equivalent  of  what  in  music  would  be  unendur¬ 
able.  As  color  is  the  emotional  attribute  of  the  graphic  and  applied 
arts,  it  is  its  misapplication  or  entire  neglect  that  is  responsible  for 
that  vague  sense  of  discomfort  or  actual  malaise  that  many  interiors 
pioduce,  whereas  without  critical  analysis  we  are  often  actually  pleas¬ 
antly  affected  and  even  cheered  by  the  right  placing  of  restful  or  gay 
color. 

OF  course  on  the  stage  the  emotional  response  may  be  enor¬ 
mously  greater,  as  there,  form  and  color  can  supplement  the 
action  of  the  performance  and  produce  upon  the  audience 
states  that  are  tragic  or  sinister,  hopeful  or  joyous.  There  is  no 
limit  whatever  to  the  effects  that  can  be  gained  in  the  theater  from 
a  right  understanding  of  the  potency  of  color  and  the  miracle  of  color 
combinations. 

We  have  heard  here  and  there,  that  as  the  result  of  scientific 
experiment  it  has  been  determined  that  color  has  an  absolute  effect 
on  the  nerves  just  as  sound  has.  We  have  accepted  the  statement — 
it  was  interesting — and  paid  little  attention  to  it.  Apropos  of  the 
use  of  the  psychiatric  value  of  color  in  hospitals  and  asylums  or  its 
effect  upon  masses  of  individuals  who  reacted  normally.  Dr.  Cassell, 
the  great  French  scientist,  told  me  that  in  France  a  certain  large 
lithographic  concern  which  employed  many  people  working  under 
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colored  lights  had  been  obliged  to  change  the  lights  on  account  of  the 
demoralization  of  the  employees  working  constantly  under  red. 

The  establishment  had  been  almost  disorganized  by  the  irrita¬ 
bility,  nervousness,  irresponsibility  and  moral  degeneration  of  the 
inmates,  when  the  experiment  of  green  lights  was  inaugurated  with 
miraculous  results.  Under  its  calming  influence  complete  order  was 
restored — ridiculous  as  it  may  sound — and  there  were  no  more  in¬ 
subordinations  nor  drames  passionelles,  all  of  which  goes  to  prove  that 
we  are  all  more  susceptible  to  lighting  and  color  conditions  than  we 
realize.  And  we  can  be  trained  to  formulate  our  unconscious  sensi¬ 
tiveness  and  to  more  or  less  scientifically  apply  our  conscious  knowl¬ 
edge,  so  that  we  can  control  and  improve  our  color  surroundings  as 
we  try  to  the  noises  and  smells  that  we  find  obnoxious. 

Leon  Bakst  has  said  interesting  things  about  the  use  of  color,  and 
has  perhaps  been  one  of  the  greatest  radical  experimenters  that  the 
decade  has  known,  both  in  the  staging  of  plays  and  of  dancing.  He 
frankly  selects  colors  and  combines  them  with  a  view  to  expressing  the 
same  emotions  that,  the  drama  or  that  motion  will  produce.  For  in¬ 
stance  in  his  “Scheherazade”  he  uses  a  lugubrious  green  against  a  blue, 
as  he  says,  full  of  despair.  Then  he  goes  on  to  say,  “There  are  reds 
which  are  triumphal  and  there  are  reds  which  assassinate.  There  is 
a  blue  which  can  be  the  color  of  a  St.  Madeleine,  and  there  is  a  blue 
of  a  Messalina.  The  painter  who  knows  how  to  make  use  of  this, 
the  director  of  the  orchestra  who  can  with  one  movement  of  his 
baton  put  all  this  in  motion,  without  crossing  them,  who  can  let  flow 
the  thousand  tones  from  the  end  of  his  stick  without  making  a  mis¬ 
take,  can  draw  from  the  spectator  the  exact  emotion  which  he  wants 
him  to  feel.”  He  believes  that  it  is  possible  to  bring  out  every  effect 
in  color  and  line  that  can  be  produced  with  the  spoken  word  or 
through  the  influence  of  music. 

I  have  myself  had  some  small  experience  in  the  use  of  color  in  the 
staging  of  plays.  For  instance,  in  “Much  Ado  About  Nothing” 
which  I  staged  for  Annie  Russell,  I  used  blues  and  greens  of  different 
values,  but  the  same  warm  key  to  interplay,  so  that  they  formed,  as 
worn  by  the  mass  of  minor  characters,  the  background  for  the  accents 
in  the  play  of  the  principals.  A  blue  and  green  tapestry  of  lower 
tones  stretched  behind  the  players.  With  the  first  sense  of  joy  in 
the  lover’s  heart  a  bit  of  orange-red  was  introduced  into  a  costume; 
as  the  love  motif  increases  in  the  play  more  orange-red  was  used, 
until  the  impression  of  the  whole  stage  in  the  climactic  scene  was  of 
a  mass  of  flame.  Characters  who  are  sinister  in  the  play  were  made 
to  seem  discordant  in  the  cold  blue  of  their  costumes.  They  were 
out  of  key  in  color  as  they  were  in  the  drama. 
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1  BELIEVE  that  not  only  on  the  stage,  but  in  pageants  and  spec¬ 
tacular  productions,  color  and  light  should  be  used  to  enhance 
dramatic  effects  on  the  audience,  especially  I  believe  in  a  cres¬ 
cendo  of  color  as  I  have  described  the  introduction  and  increase  of 
the  orange-red  in  “Much  Ado  About  Nothing.”  The  better  the 
training  and  the  greater  the  knowledge  of  the  artist  the  more  he  uses 
the  “accidental,”  the  disproportional  and  the  Barocque  as  opposed  to 
the  perfection  of  the  classic  and  the  traditional — but  it  must  be  a 
liberty  of  expression  that  can  be  permitted  only  to  the  most  educated 
taste.  It  is  the  only  possible  expression  of  what  we  call  temperament 
and  means  individuality — that  little  touch  of  the  personal  which  is 
originality. 

Not  only  should  color  be  carefully  studied  in  all  weaving  and  rug 
making,  but  in  all  the  smaller  accessories  for  the  making  of  a  home 
beautiful.  I  have  recently  studied  some  very  interesting  changes  of 
effects  in  semi-transparent  fabrics  and  tapestries.  For  instance,  if 
the  tapestry  is  put  in  the  half  circle  of  a  large  window  which  would 
otherwise  be  impossible  to  drape,  it  becomes  opaque  at  night,  reveal¬ 
ing  all  the  rich  tones  employed  in  the  weaving,  but  in  the  daytime 
the  open  mesh  warp  permits  light  to  flood  through,  bringing  out  the 
design  in  silhouette  on  a  transparent  color  background.  This  is  not 
a  new  invention.  It  has  been  done  recently  in  Sweden. 

The  semi-transparent  tapestries  are  extremely  interesting  hung 
at  a  doorway  or  window  with  light  at  the  back  illuminating  the  tex¬ 
ture;  at  night  the  transparent  quality  is  entirely  lost  and  the  richer 
tones  are  made  conspicuous. 

The  more  1  work  in  the  weaving  of  tapestries  and  fabrics  in  the 
designing  of  hangings,  in  the  combination  of  colors,  in  an  appreciation 
of  the  beauty  of  fabrics  made  luminous  with  light  streaming  through 
them  or  rich  and  opaque  against  solid  backgrounds,  the  more  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  we  have  not  commenced  to  apprehend  all 
that  may  be  done  with  color,  texture  and  line,  that  the  days  are  not 
long  enough  for  the  development  of  new  beauty  for  the  furnishing 
of  our  homes. 

I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when  absolute  imitation  of  any 
period  in  architecture,  furniture  or  decoration  is  not  greatly  valued 
except  for  educational  purposes.  We  are  becoming  more  and  more  a 
developed  personality  as  a  nation,  we  are  losing  our  provinciality, 
we  are  ceasing  to  be  fearful  of  our  own  expression;  in  other  words, 
the  American  has  developed  an  outline.  This  outline  is  realized  in 
his  more  definite  taste  in  music,  drama,  his  architecture  and  the 
fitting  of  his  home. 

Above  all  things  the  American  interior  today  should  be  comfort- 
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able  and  cheerful.  I  think  that  the  use  of  painted  wood  is  going  to 
bring  a  delightful  color  note  into  our  homes.  Everywhere  we  are 
working  for  the  beautiful  thing  that  is  more  individual  and  of  neces¬ 
sity  useful  and  comfortable. 

“AT  NIGHT,  AT  NIGHT,  MY  GARDEN  SINGS” 

MY  garden  does  not  sing  at  noon, 

It  lies,  so  orderly  and  trim, 

Quiescent,  calm  and  smooth  of  face, 

Its  soul  is  dim. 

With  prettiness  its  day  is  decked, 

With  colours  laid  in  seemly  row 
The  borders  keep  their  strait  array 
And  stately  show. 

But  day  being  dead,  and  night  awake, 

Ah — now  night’s  tender,  ardent  eyes 
Turn  to  the  garden’s  still,  soft  length, 

Where  its  soul  lies 

Asleep.  Now  I  have  seen  it  breathe. 

And  offer,  languorous  and  sweet, 

A  thousand  hidden  melodies 
The  night  to  greet 
While  shadows  of  the  stars  surround 
Tall  Squiring  lilies,  passion-bright, 

And  in  the  borders  stoop  to  kiss 
Petunias  white : 

Under  the  somber  pine  tree’s  dusk 
Where  the  soft  moths  fly  low — they  drift, 

While  brave  the  sweet  alyssum  lets 
Her  low  song  lift. 

Swinging  her  perfumed  censers  high. 

Tall,  earth-starred  nicotiana  glows; 

And  the  white  throats  of  hollyhocks 
Lost  bees  enclose 

Who  murmur  all  night  long  in  dreams 
Elysian,  of  honey’d  fields; 

And  to  the  south  wind’s  summoning  song 
The  white  rose  yields. 

My  garden  does  not  sing  at  noon, 

Close  folded  are  its  fragrant  wings, 

Day  may  not  hear — but  oh,  at  night, 

At  night,  my  garden  sings ! 


M.  E.  Crocker. 
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ftVERYONE  has  heard  the  story  of  the  beautiful  salt- 
®  cellar,  that  all  unconsciously,  merely  by  the  irresistible 
force  of  its  beauty,  transformed  the  dining  table  it 
stood  upon  and  all  its  appointments,  changed  the  color 
of  the  walls,  took  down  partitions,  opened  up  windows, 
J  built  on  rooms,  threw  out  all  useless,  cluttering  objects, 
planted  a  garden,  educated  the  young  people,  and  in 


short  revolutionized  everything  and  everybody  in  the  house.  This 
little  story,  told  with  many,  many  variations,  persists  because  there 


is  so  much  truth  in  the  fact  that  beauty  radiates  an  irresistible  influ¬ 


ence.  The  story  meets  with  responsive  sympathy  from  every  home¬ 
maker  who  has  tried  to  create  a  harmonious  room,  and  therefore 
knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  do,  unless  they  have  some  one  perfect 
thing  to  which  the  rest  of  the  room  may  be  tuned,  some  one  thing 
that  corresponds  to  a  tuning  fork  or  the  piano  keyed  to  correct  pitch 
that  all  other  instruments  in  an  orchestra  must  be  harmonized  with. 

Many  people  live  willingly  and  comfortably  enough  in  houses 
that  are  a  confused  jumble  of  unrelated  odds  and  ends  that  could 
furnish  a  color  model  for  a  kaleidoscope.  Inharmonious  colors  dis¬ 
turb  them  not,  nor  does  a  profusion  of  useless  things  annoy  them  in 
the  least.  The  beautiful  salt-cellar  would  work  no  miracle  in  their 
house,  for  they  are  not  sensitive  to  perfection  of  form  or  color,  crea¬ 
ture  comforts  being  their  chief  concern.  But  any  genuinely  fine 
object  suddenly  introduced  into  a  room  of  people  with  even  small 


comprehension  of  beauty,  will  revolutionize  it.  We 
know  of  a  woman  who  put  a  valuable  Japanese 
print  that  had  been  given  her  upon  the  wall  of  a 
room.  She  could  hardly  find  place  for  it  among 
the  cheap  prints,  college  banners,  gold-framed 
home-made  oil  paintings,  calendars  and  family 
portraits  that  crowded  the  walls.  But  the  exqui¬ 
site  colors  of  that  Japanese  print  soon  made  the 
crudeness  of  its  associates  apparent  by  mere  force 
of  contrast.  One  was  taken  down  after  another 
and  hidden  away  out  of  sight.  Unnecessary  ar¬ 
ticles  of  furniture  were  banished.  The  more  things 
that  were  removed  from  the  room,  the  larger, 
finer,  more  elegant  it  looked.  Red  walls  were 
changed  to  soft  gray  ones,  gay-figured  draperies 


exchanged  for  plain,  finely  toned  ones,  lights  were 
modified,  and  the  room  that  was  a  fussy,  inhar¬ 
monious  place  of  no  beauty  became  restful  and 
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satisfying.  This  experience  might  well  serve  as  a  sugges¬ 
tion  to  other  women  who  are  anxious  to  have  a  beautiful 
home  or  even  a  single  room,  but  are  not  sure  of  their 
ability  to  create  perfect  color  harmony.  By  getting  one 
good  Japanese  print  and  keying  the  room  to  it,  success  is 
sure  to  come.  The  Japanese  are  acknowledged  masters 
of  color  and  color  combinations.  True,  some  people  do 
not  care  for  Japanese  figure  prints,  because  the  fair  women 
and  brawny  men  are  drawn  with  what  they  call  “funny” 
faces  or  are  dressed  in  strange-looking  clothes ;  but  if  these 
people  will  look  at1  a  print  merely  as  a  decorative  block  of 
color  they  will  soon  come  to  see  its  beauty.  If  the  face 
distresses  them  then  they  should,  temporarily,  hang  the 
picture  upside  down  or  sideways  or  do  anything  with  it 
that  will  make  them  forget  the  face  that  they  do  not 
like,  until  they  can  perceive  the  marvelous  genius  of  the 
Suggestion  bold  color  combinations  and  the  fine,  subtle  modulations,  like  har- 
mentofnge  monies  in  music,  that  are  brought  out  in  the  pattern  of  a  kimona 
flowers  and  or  in  the  shading  of  a  flower  leaf.  Some  prints  are  composed  in  a 
a  summed  plaintive  minor  key,  others  in  a  joyous  major,  some  are  daring  corn- 
home.  binations  of  flat  primitive  colors,  others  a  subtle  blending  of  shades 
soft  as  early  dawn.  There  is  every  possible  opportunity  for  choice 
of  color  in  the  innumerable  flower,  bird,  landscape  and  figure  subjects 
that  are  easy  to  obtain  in  America.  There  are  delicious  “twilight 
sky”  blues,  “plum  blossom”  pinks,  “chrysanthemum”  yellows,  “wis¬ 
taria”  lavenders  and  purples,  “dried  grass”  browns,  “wild  crane” 
black  and  whites  to  which  rooms  may  be  safely  toned. 


vines 
and  basket 
upon  a  porch 
or  at  a  door¬ 
way. 


I  Japanese 

T  would  be  a  very  interesting  experiment  to  introduce  a  rich  decorative 

Japanese  print  into  a  dull,  monotonous,  characterless  room  and  use  ofS\dnesf°r 
observe  the  consequence.  The  print  would,  naturally,  be 
too  conspicuous,  so  that  the  thought  would  come  to  add  a  vase 
of  flowers  similar  in  color  or  a  brilliant  candlestick  with  cor¬ 
responding  shade  of  wax  candle  in  it  or  a  pillow  covered  with 
harmonizing  silk.  The  room  would  then  be  brought  up  to  the 
bright  pitch  in  the  easiest,  most  natural  and  safest  manner. 

The  reverse  experiment  might  also  be  tried,  that  of  introducing 
a  print  of  rare  refinement  into  a  garishly  colored  room.  Its 
modifying  effect  would  soon  be  apparent. 

For  women  unable  to  receive  the  help  of  experienced  deco¬ 
rators  in  furnishing  their  homes  or  in  correcting  rooms  already 
badly  furnished,  we  would  suggest  the  aid  of  a  good  Japanese 
print,  because  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  bring  the  room 
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up  to  it.  The  print  need  not  be  an  expensive,  genuinely  old  one. 
There  are  many  reprints  of  the  old  plates  to  be  had  at  moderate 
cost  that  are  just  as  effective  in  color,  although  they  have  but  little 
value  from  the  collectors’  standpoint.  Of  course,  America  is  being 
flooded  just  at  present  with  atrocious  aniline-dye  prints  that  are  more 
to  be  avoided  than  our  own  Sunday  supplement  chromos,  yet  every¬ 
where  are  to  be  found  very  lovely  prints  that  could  safely  be  used 
as  color  suggestions  for  rooms.  The  tint  of  the  walls,  draperies,  color 
of  lights  and  movable  ornaments  of  a  room  can  all  be  selected  from  a 
single  good  though  inexpensive  Japanese  print. 

As  an  example,  take  the  Kuniyoshi  print  shown  with  this  article. 
The  predominating  tone  is  dull  old  maroon,  yet  there  are  flashes  of 
pale  pinks  in  the  tree  peonies,  tender  green  in  the  leaves.  These 
colors  can  be  caught  in  the  draperies.  The  hair  of  the  “beautiful 
lady”  is  a  lusterless  black.  This  could  be  recognized  in  the  room  by 
a  wrought-iron  candlestick.  The  tone  of  the  walls  could  be  taken 
from  the  old  ivory  background. 

Another  combination  can  be  arranged  from  the  Toyokuni.  The 
predominating  tone,  a  light  cherry  pink,  is  seen  in  the  blossoms  on 
the  tree  and  in  the  flush  of  the  sky.  A  deeper  tone  of  the  same  is 
noticeable  in  the  obi.  The  wave  design  on  the  dress  is  black;  the 
bamboo  branches  at  the  bottom  are  of  that  soft  shade  known  as 
“bamboo  green”  that  is  seen  only  in  the  spring  when  the  cherry  trees 
are  in  bloom. 

The  Utamaro  print  is  an  unusual  combination  of  grape  purple 
with  faint  suggestions  of  dull  chrysanthemum  red  in  the  shadows,  a 
dull  black  in  the  hair  of  the  ladies  and  in  the  obi.  The  whole  is 
against  a  background  of  deep  ivory.  A  Yeizan  print  combines  “twi¬ 
light  blue,”  flesh  pink  and  flashes  of  black  upon  a  yellow  background. 
Occasionally  one  finds  a  print  mellowed  by  time  to  infinite  tones  of 
browns,  tans  and  ivories,  with  dream-like  hints  of  flower-blue  or  pale 
greens — lovely,  exquisite  color  poems.  The  “Beautiful  Lady  Walk¬ 
ing  in  Summer”  wears  a  robe  of  chrysanthemum  crests  in  green  and 
blue,  the  flowers  back  of  her  are  palish  echoes  of  these  tints,  the  back¬ 
ground  is  a  greenish  gray.  So  one  might  continue  to  describe  charm¬ 
ing  and  unusual  combinations  that  could  be  carried  out  in  wall,  rugs, 
drapery,  furniture,  lamp,  candle  and  vase. 

ANOTHER  decorative  way  to  make  use  of  Japanese  prints  is 
as  panels  for  a  lamp  or  candle  shade.  One  of  our  illustrations 
shows  a  simple  standard  candle  shade  made  of  rice-paper 
prints.  The  light  coming  through  it  is  soft  and  gracious  and  the 
effect  in  the  room  most  delightful.  This  same  standard  has  been 
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KAKEMONO  ARRANGED  IN  HONOR  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  guest  in  the  Tokonoma  of  a  Japanese  house, 
with  two  arrangements  of  flowers  which  have  some  dis¬ 
tinct  association  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  print. 

The  choice  of  prints  and  flowers  indicates  the  artistic 
knowledge  of  the  master  of  the  house  and  also  the 
esteem  in  which  the  guest  is  held. 

The  long  scrolls  are  changed  to  suit  the  whim  of  the 
householder  or  on  occasion  of  birthday  fete  or  temple 
festival. 


Photographs  by  Courtesy  of  Yamanaka  Co. 
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work 
copy 
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picture 
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Herons 
in  the 
rain, 
by 

Seiho 

Takeuchi. 


JAPANESE  SCREENS  OF  SILK  or  formed  of  a  series  of  prints  can  be  effectively  used 
above  the  mantel,  in  front  of  a  fireplace  when  not  in  use  or  placed  flat  against  a  wall. 


HARMONY  MAY  BE  OB¬ 
TAINED  in  a  room  by  keying 
it  to  some  good  Japanese  color 
print  of  desired  tones:  It  need 
not  be  an  expensive  original,  but 
must  be  a  correct  copy. 


Courtesy  of  the  Walpole  Galleries. 


COLOR  COMBINATION 
for  a  bedroom  of  pale  primrose 
with  touches  of  cheriy  pink, 
blue  and  black  was  obtained 
from  this  print  shown  above. 


3 


arranged  as 
though  growing 
naturally  in  a  bas¬ 
ket  and  hung 
against  a  wall, 
brings  an  ex¬ 
tremely  decora¬ 
tive  quality  to  a 
room. 

i 

I 


EXTREME  SIMPLICITY  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  a  Japanese  home  interior:  A 
reserved  refinement  in  walls  and  floor 
coverings  makes  arrangement  of  flowers, 
the  coloring  of  the  kakemonos,  the  fine¬ 
ness  of  the  carvings  and  the  richness  of 
coloring  in  objects  of  art,  stand  out  with 
greater  perfection. 

In  the  picture  shown  below  may  be 
seen  the  manner  of  displaying  a  New 
Year’s  print  of  the  rising  moon  with 
graceful  arrangement  of  flowers  at  one 
side. 


JAPANESE  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  SERVING 
TEA  close  to  the  print  hanging  in  the  Tokonoma  so  that 
the  guest  may  have  full  enjoyment  of  its  beauty. 

PALE  YELLOW  ROSES  arranged  as  though  grow¬ 
ing  in  an  antique  brass  vase  make  striking  color  con¬ 
trast,  especially  if  compelled  to  take  a  positive  line  such 
as  is  shown  in  the  peony  arrangement  in  the  upper 
sketch. 

BASKET  with  long  handle  filled  with  flowers  ar¬ 
ranged  in  swinging  line  makes  a  most  attractive  porch 
ornament. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR 
THE  DECORATION  of  a 
room  are  given  on  this  page: 
By  the  use  of  a  series  of 
flower  pictures  a  rcom  can 
be  given  the  light  springlike 
quality  desired  in  a  bedroom 
or  rich  color  contrast  needed 
in  a  sitting  room. 


MAROON, 
flashes  of  pale 
pink  and  ten¬ 
der  green  such 
as  found  in 
this  print  at 
the  left  could 
be  carried  out 
b  y  choosing 
other  prints  of 
the  same 
tones  as  frieze 
in  a  drawing 
room. 


FLOWER  PRINTS  for 
summer  sitting  room  or  a 
group  of  water  and  sail-boat 
prints  for  a  sea-side  home,  or 
women  playing  upon  musical 
instruments  for  a  music  room 
could  be  used  most  effective¬ 
ly  as  a  frieze. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  JAPANESE  PRINT 


adapted  to  American  uses  by  fitting  it  with  electric  lights — notfso 
poetical  perhaps,  but  practical  and  beautiful.  On  another  page  is 
a  similar  but  much  more  elaborate  standard  candlestick  richly  carved 
and  painted,  but  instead  of  prints  for  the  panels  of  the  shade,  brocade 
was  used.  The  light  through  it  is  not  so  mellow,  but  when  unlighted 
its  ornamental  effect  is  richer. 

Before  we  can  make  use  of  Japanese  prints  in  the  correct  and 
most  effective  manner  we  should  have  some  definite  knowledge  of 
the  way  they  were  intended  to  be  used.  We  must  have  some  appre¬ 
ciation  also  of  the  ideal  of  simplicity  that  is  ever  before  the  Japanese 
mind.  Two  of  our  illustrations  are  of  typical  Japanese  home  inte¬ 
riors  and  show  their  manner  of  displaying  the  pictures  and  ornaments 
of  their  homes.  Our  tendency  is  to  crowd  our  rooms  with  as  many 
costly  things  as  we  can  get  into  them,  while  theirs  is  to  have  as  few 
as  possible  in  evidence  at  one  time.  They  feel  that  the  full  beauty 
of  an  object  can  only  be  gained  by  giving  it  a  setting  that  in  no  way 
distracts  attention  from  it.  By  covering  a  wall  with  many  things 
they  believe  none  of  them  have  a  fair  chance  of  attention.  The  eye 
in  a  restless  way  glances  from  one  to  another  with  superficial  under¬ 
standing  and  interest  in  the  subject  or  its  color  scheme.  Their  way 
is  to  change  the  kakemono  every  day  or  at  different  festivals,  at 
the  approach  of  the  seasons,  when  a  special  guest  is  expected.  Thus 
their  rooms  are  an  ever-changing  expression  of  sentiment  and  fine, 
considerate  feeling.  Foreigners  quickly  come  to  like  the  simple,  flat 
wall  with  but  a  single,  well-chosen  print  displayed  and  the  decorative 
arrangement  of  flowers  that  carry  out  the  sense  of  the  season  in  some  ^e^be^i^1  shown°f 
subtle  way.  They  find  pleasure  in  the  illusion  of  spaciousness  obtained  bycourtesyof  0wn 
in  a  simply  furnished  room,  in  the  dignity  and  importance  that  sur-  Yamanakaand  Co. 
rounds  each  object  when  but  a  few  instead  of  many  are  shown  at  once. 

They  come  to  see  a  beauty  of  color,  a  charm  in  neatness,  an  impres¬ 
siveness  in  reserve. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  aim  of  Japanese  artists  is  to 
recall  the  mind  of  the  beholder  to  the  existence  of  beauty  and  to 
quicken  poetic  thought.  Japanese  prints  are  sometimes  mounted 
on  the  screens  placed  before  the  kitchen  fire  to  protect  it  from  the 
winds  or  upon  the  sliding  partition  of  the  walls  so  that  the  minds  of 
the  workers  may  be  lifted  above  the  monotonous  round  of  drudgery 
and  placed  upon  the  beauties  of  nature,  upon  pleasant  legend  or 
upon  inspiring  incidents  of  history.  In  selecting  the  prints  for  our 
rooms  we  should  keep  this  idea  in  mind  and  choose  a  subject  that 
will  lift  the  mind  to  planes  of  beauty. 

Mary  Averill  has  in  a  book  on  the  “Flower  Art  of  Japan,”  called  attention  to  the  decora¬ 
tive  value  of  flowers  arranged  in  lines  that  carry  out  or  emphasize  some  definite  thought. 

The  pen  and  ink  sketches  along  the  margin  of  this  article  are  from  this  book  a  review  of 
which  is  to  be  found  on  another  page  among  our  book  reviews. 
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Residence  for 
Miss  Marion 
Olmsted,  San 
Diego :  Irving 
J.  Gill,  archi¬ 
tect:  Typical 
of  the  new 
architecture 
of  the  West. 


ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  WEST:  SMALL 
HOMES  FOR  A  GREAT  COUNTRY:  BY  IRVING 
J.  GILL:  NUMBER  FOUR 

“An  artist  is  known  rather  by  what  he  omits.” 

RCHITECTURE,  Victor  Hugo  says,  is  the  great  book 
of  the  world,  the  principal  expression  of  man  in  his 
different  stages  of  development,  the  chief  register  of 
humanity.  Every  religious  symbol,  every  human 
thought  has  its  page  and  its  monument  in  that  im¬ 
mense  book.  Down  to  the  time  of  Gutenberg,  he 
points  out,  architecture  was  the  principal,  the  uni¬ 
versal  writing.  Whoever  was  born  a  poet  then,  became  an  architect. 
All  arts  obeyed  and  placed  themselves  under  the  discipline  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  They  were  the  workmen  of  the  great  work.  There  was 
nothing  which,  in  order  to  make  something  of  itself,  was  not  forced 
to  frame  itself  in  the  shape  of  architectural  hymn  or  prose.  He 
has  shown  us  that  the  great  products  of  architecture  are  less  the  works 
of  individuals  than  of  society,  rather  the  offspring  of  a  nation’s  effort 
than  the  inspired  flash  of  a  man  of  genius,  the  deposit  left  by  a  whole 
people,  the  heaps  accumulated  by  centuries,  the  residue  of  successive 
evaporations  of  human  society,  in  a  word,  a  species  of  formation. 
Each  wave  of  time  contributes  its  alluvium,  each  race  deposits  its 
layer  on  the  monument,  each  individual  brings  his  stone. 

No  architect  can  read  his  inspired  analysis  of  the  place  and  the 
importance  of  architecture  in  preserving  the  records  of  the  world’s 
thought  and  action,  without  approaching  his  own  part  in  this  human 
record  with  a  greater  reverence  and  greater  sense  of  responsibility. 
What  rough  or  quarried  stone  will  each  of  us  contribute  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  edifice,  what  idle  or  significant  sentence  will  we  write  with  brick 
and  stone,  wood,  steel  and  concrete  upon  the  sensitive  page  of  the 
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earth?  In  California  we  have  great  wide  plains,  arched  by  blue  skies 
that  are  fresh  chapters  as  yet  unwritten.  We  have  noble  mountains, 
lovely  little  hills  and  canyons  waiting  to  hold  the  record  of  this 
generation’s  history,  ideals,  imagination,  sense  of  romance  and  hon¬ 
esty.  What  monument  will  we  who  build,  erect  to  the  honor  or  shame 
of  our  age? 

The  West  has  an  opportunity  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
for  it  is  the  newest  white  page  turned  for  registration.  The  present 
builders  have  the  advantage  of  all  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the 
ages  to  aid  them  in  poetically  inscribing  today’s  milestone  in  the 
progress  of  humanity.  The  West  unfortunately  has  been  and  is 
building  too  hastily,  carelessly  and  thoughtlessly.  Houses  are  spring¬ 
ing  up  faster  than  mushrooms,  for  mushrooms  silently  prepare  for 
a  year  and  more  before  they  finally  raise  their  house  above  the  ground 
in  proof  of  what  they  have  been  designing  so  long  and  secretly. 
People  pour  out  here  as  on  the  crest  of  a  flood  and  remain  where 
chance  deposits  them  when  the  rush  of  waters  subsides,  building  tem¬ 
porary  shacks  wherein  they  live  for  a  brief  period  while  looking  about 
for  more  permanent  anchorage.  The  surface  of  the  ground  is  barely 
scraped  away,  in  some  cases  but  a  few  inches  deep,  just  enough  to 
allow  builders  to  find  a  level,  and  a  house  is  tossed  together  with 
little  thought  of  beauty,  and  no  thought  of  permanence,  haste  being 
the  chief  characteristic.  The  family  of  health-  or  fortune-seekers  who 
comes  out  here  generally  expects  to  camp  in  these  poor  shacks  for  but 
a  short  time  and  plans  to  sell  the  shiftless  affair  to  some  other  impa¬ 
tient  newcomer.  Perhaps  such  temporary  proceedings  are  necessary 
in  the  settling  of  a  new  land;  fortunately  such  structures  cannot 
endure,  will  never  last  long 
enough  to  be  a  monument  for 
future  generations  to  wonder 
at.  Such  structures  cannot 
rightly  be  called  homes,  so  do 
not  justly  deserve  notice  in  a 
consideration  of 
Western  domestic 
architecture. 

If  we,  the  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  West, 
wish  to  do  great  and 
lasting  work  we 
must  dare  to  be 
simple,  must  have 
the  courage  to  fling 


House  on  a 
canyon  lot 
designed  for 
Miss  Teats, 
most  typical 
of  Irving  J. 
Gill’s  architec¬ 
tural  form. 
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aside  every  device  that  distracts  the  eye  from  structural  beauty,  must 
break  through  convention  and  get  down  to  fundamental  truths. 
Through  force  of  custom  and  education  we,  in  whose  hands  much  of 
the  beauty  of  country  and  city  is  entrusted,  have  been  compelled  to 
study  the  style  of  other  men,  with  the  result  that  most  of  our  modern 
work  is  an  open  imitation  or  veiled  plagiarism  of  another’s  idea. 
To  break  away  from  this  degradation  we  must  boldly  throw  aside 
every  accepted  structural  belief  and  standard  of  beauty  and  get  back 
to  the  source  of  all  architectural  strength — the  straight  line,  the  arch, 
the  cube  and  the  circle — and  drink  from  these  fountains  of  Art  that 
gave  life  to  the  great  men  of  old. 

EVERY  artist  must  sooner  or  later  reckon  directly,  personally 
with  these  four  principles — the  mightiest  of  lines.  The  straight 
line  borrowed  from  the  horizon  is  a  symbol  of  greatness,  gran¬ 
deur  and  nobility;  the  arch  patterned  from  the  dome  of  the  sky 
represents  exultation,  reverence,  aspiration;  the  circle  is  the  sign  of 
completeness,  motion  and  progression,  as  may  be  seen  when  a  stone 
touches  water;  the  square  is  the  symbol  of  power,  justice,  honesty 
and  firmness.  These  are  the  bases,  the  units  of  architectural  lan¬ 
guage,  and  without  them  there  can  be  no  direct  or  inspired  archi¬ 
tectural  speech.  We  must  not  weaken  onr  message  of  beauty  and 
strength  by  the  stutter  and  mumble  of  useless  ornaments.  If  we 
have  nothing  worth  while  to  say  with  our  building  then  we  should 
keep  quiet.  Why  should  we  chatter  idly  and  meaninglessly  with 
foolish  ornaments  and  useless  lines? 

Any  deviation  from  simplicity  results  in  a  loss  of  dignity.  Orna¬ 
ments  tend  to  cheapen  rather  than  enrich,  they  acknowledge  in¬ 
efficiency  and  weakness.  A  house  cluttered  up  by  complex  ornament 
means  that  the  designer  was  aware  that  his  work  lacked  purity  of 
line  and  perfection  of  proportion,  so  he  endeavored  to  cover  its  imper¬ 
fection  by  adding  on  detail,  hoping  thus  to  distract  the  attention  of 
the  observer  from  the  fundamental  weakness  of  his  design.  If  we 
omit  everything  useless  from  the  structural  point  of  view  we  will 
come  to  see  the  great  beauty  of  straight  lines,  to  see  the  charm  that 
lies  in  perspective,  the  force  in  light  and  shade,  the  power  in  balanced 
masses,  the  fascination  of  color  that  plays  upon  a  smooth  wall  left 
free  to  report  the  passing  of  a  cloud  or  nearness  of  a  flower,  the 
furious  rush  of  storms  and  the  burning  stillness  of  summer  suns. 
We  would  also  see  the  glaring  defects  of  our  own  work  if  left  in  this 
bold,  unornamented  fashion,  and  therefore  could  swiftly  correct  it. 

I  believe  if  we  continually  think  more  of  line,  proportion,  light 
and  shade,  we  will  reach  greater  skill  in  handling  them,  and  a  greater 
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ARCHITECTURAL  STRENGTH,  according  to  Irving  J.  Gill,  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  return  to  the  straight  line,  the  arch,  the  cube  and  the  circle: 
From  these  primitive  forces  all  the  inspiration  for  his  later  work  is  drawn. 
The  entrance  to  the  Darst  house  shown  above  is  characteristic  of  the 
beauty  obtained  by  the  application  of  these  principles. 


HONESTY,  FRANKNESS 
and  dignified  simplicity  mark 
this  house  designed  to  rest  upon 
the  crest  of  a  canyon:  Seen  from 
the  bottom  of  the  slope,  this 
section  of  the  Bishop’s  School, 
designed  by  Mr.  Gill,  rises  like  a 
natural  monument  of  stone. 

Why  should  any  message  of 
architectural  beauty  be  marred 
by  the  addition  of  useless  orna¬ 
ment  when  such  supreme  results 
can  be  obtained  from  an  unor¬ 
namented  surface? 

All  the  windows  of  this  unu¬ 
sual  house  overlook  the  water- 
worn  caves  at  La  Jolla  and  the 
famous  blue  water  of  that  re¬ 
gion:  Blue  water,  golden  brown 
and  tawny  hills,  cream  white  of 
concrete  and  dark  green  of 
eucalyptus  contribute  an  almost 
tropical  color  beauty. 


THE  STRAIGHT  LINE,  borrowed  from  the  horizon,  relieved  by  a 
succession  of  arches,  is  as  impressively  used  on  a  flat  lawn  (as  is  seen  in 
this  La  Jolla  Woman’s  Club)  as  when  erected  upon  the  crest  of  a  hill. 


CONCRETE  STEPPING- 
STONE  blocks  carry  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  house  into  the  garden: 
Vines,  shrubs  and  flowers  carry 
the  spirit  of  the  garden  up  into 
the  walls  of  the  house:  The 
union  of  these  two  forces  is  al¬ 
ways  insisted  upon  by  the  archi¬ 
tects,  Gill  &  Gill. 

This  photograph  of  the  Darst 
house  shows  that  any  devia¬ 
tion  from  simplicity  results  in  a 
loss  of  dignity:  Any  ornament 
put  upon  these  flat  walls  would 
tend  to  cheapen  rather  than  to 
enrich  them:  If  everything  use¬ 
less  from  the  structural  point  of 
view  be  omitted,  we  will  all 
come  to  see  the  great  beauty  of 
straight  lines,  to  see  the  charm 
that  lies  in  perspective  and  in 
contrast  of  light  and  shade: 
Such  is  Mr.  Gill’s  conviction. 


INNER 
court  of  this 
same  house  is 
shown  at  the  left: 
The  conspicuous 
contrast  of  square 
line  against  the 
sky  and  the  soft 
curve  of  the  arch 
never  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  strikingly 
beautiful  result. 


Irving 

J. 

Gill, 

A  rchi- 
tect 

of 

Both 

Houses. 


BASED  UPON  THE  PRINCIPLE  of  the  cube,  symbolic  of  strength,  is 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Paul  Miitimore,  South  Pasadena,  California,  shown  in  the 
upper  picture. 

GARDEN  ROOMS  in  the  center  of  the  house,  protected  from  the  weather 
by  glass,  are  a  feature  of  the  Fulford  residence,  San  Diego:  Each  room  of  the 
house  may  be  entered  from  the  arcade. 
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appreciation  and  understanding  of  their  power  and  beauty.  We 
should  build  our  house  simple,  plain  and  substantial  as  a  boulder, 
then  leave  the  ornamentation  of  it  to  Nature,  who  will  tone  it  with 
lichens,  chisel  it  with  storms,  make  it  gracious  and  friendly  with 
vines  and  flower  shadows  as  she  does  the  stone  in  the  meadow.  I 
believe  also  that  houses  should  be  built  more  substantially  and  should 
be  made  absolutely  sanitary.  If  the  cost  of  unimportant  ornamenta¬ 
tion  were  put  into  construction,  then  we  would  have  a  more  lasting 
and  a  more  dignified  architecture. 

IN  California  we  have  long  been  experimenting  with  the  idea 
of  producing  a  perfectly  sanitary,  labor-saving  house,  one  where 
the  maximum  of  comfort  may  be  had  with  the  minimum  of 
drudgery.  In  the  recent  houses  that  I  have  built  the  ’walls  are  fin¬ 
ished  flush  with  the  casings  and  the  line  where  the  wall  joins  the  floor¬ 
ing  is  slightly  rounded,  so  that  it  forms  one  continuous  piece  with 
no  place  for  dust  to  enter  or  to  lodge,  or  crack  for  vermin  of  any  kind 
to  exist.  There  is  no  molding  for  pictures,  plates  or  chairs,  no  base¬ 
boards,  paneling  or  wainscoting  to  catch  and  hold  the  dust.  The 
doors  are  single  slabs  of  hand-polished  mahogany  swung  on  invisi¬ 
ble  hinges  or  else  made  so  that  they  slide  in  the  wall.  In  some  of  the 
houses  all  windows  and  door  frames  are  of  steel.  They  never  wear 
out,  warp  or  burn,  a  point  of  importance  in  fireproof  construction. 
The  drain  boards  are  sunk  in  magnesite  which  is  made  in  one  piece 
with  the  walls  and  all  cornices  rounded,  so  not  a  particle  of  grease 
or  dirt  can  lodge,  or  dampness  collect  and  become  unwholesome. 
The  bathtubs  are  boxed  and  covered  with  magnesite  up  to  the  por¬ 
celain. 

By  this  manner  of  building  there  is  no  chance  anywhere  in  the 
house  for  dust  to  accumulate.  This  minimizes  the  labor  of  keeping 
the  house  clean  and  gives  the  rooms  a  sweet,  pure,  simple  and  digni¬ 
fied  appearance.  The  money  usually  wasted  in  meaningless  gables, 
swags,  machine-made  garlands,  fretwork  and  “gingerbread”  goes  into 
labor-saving  devices  or  into  better  grade  of  material.  As  much 
thought  goes  into  the  placing  of  the  ice-box  that  can  be  filled  from  the 
outside  without  tracking  through  a  clean  kitchen,  or  the  letter  box 
that  can  be  opened  from  within  the  house,  or  the  proper  disposal  of 
the  garbage  can,  or  the  convenient  arrangement  of  kitchens  so  that 
meals  may  be  prepared  with  the  greatest  economy  of  labor,  as  is 
often  expended  in  the  planning  of  the  pergola  or  drawing  rooms. 

There  is  something  very  restful  and  satisfying  to  my  mind  in 
the  simple  cube  house  with  creamy  walls,  sheer  and  plain,  rising 
boldly  into  the  sky,  unrelieved  by  cornices  or  overhang  of  roof. 
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unornamented  save  for  the  vines  that  soften  a  line  or  creepers  that 
wreathe  a  pillar  or  flowers  that  inlay  color  more  sentiently  than  any 
tile  could  do.  I  like  the  bare  honesty  of  these  houses,  the  childlike 
frankness  and  chaste  simplicity  of  them.  It  seemed  too  peculiar 
an  innovation  at  first  to  make  a  house  without  a  large  overhang 
roof,  for  we  have  been  so  accustomed  in  California  to  think  them  a 
necessity,  but  now  that  the  first  shock  is  over  people  welcome  the 
simplicity  of  the  houses  built  without  these  heavy  overhangs  and  see 
that  they  really  have  distinction. 

IN  the  West,  home  building  has  followed,  in  the  main,  two  dis¬ 
tinct  lines — the  Spanish  Mission  and  the  India  bungalow.  True, 
we  find  many  small  Swiss  chalets  clinging  perilously  to  canyon 
walls,  imposing  Italian  villas  facing  the  sea  and  myriad  nameless 
creations  whose  chief  distinction  lies  in  the  obvious  fact  that  they 
are  original,  different  from  any  known  type  of  architecture.  It  were 
much  better  for  California  if  there  were  less  complicated,  meaningless 
originality  and  more  frank  following  of  established  good  types. 

Because  of  the  intense  blue  of  sky  and  sea  that  continues  for  such 
long,  unbroken  periods,  the  amethyst  distant  mountains  that  form 
an  almost  universal  background  for  houses  or  cities,  the  golden  brown 
of  summer  fields,  the  varied  green  of  pepper,  eucalyptus  and  poplar 
trees  that  cut  across  it  in  such  decorative  forms  and  the  profusion  of 
gay  flowers  that  grow  so  quickly  and  easily,  houses  of  a  bright  roman¬ 
tic  picturesqueness  are  perfectly  suitable  that  would  seem  too  dra¬ 
matic  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  They  seem  a  pleasing  part  of 
the  orange-belted  flower  fields  and  belong  to  the  semi-tropical  land. 
These  same  houses  would  certainly  look  artificial  and  amusingly  un¬ 
comfortable  and  out  of  place  in  the  East;  but  they  essentially  belong 
to  the  land  of  sunshine. 

The  contour,  coloring  and  history  of  a  country  naturally  influence 
its  architecture.  The  old  wooden  Colonial  houses  of  the  East,  shaded 
by  noble  elms,  with  their  attendant  lanes  and  roads  outlined  by  stone 
walls,  perfect  pictures  of  home  beauty;  the  stone  houses  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  charming  of  color,  stately,  eloquent  of  substantial  affluence 
and  generous  hospitality;  and  the  adobe  houses  of  the  Arizona  In¬ 
dians  formed  of  the  earth  into  structures  so  like  the  surrounding 
ledges  and  buttes  in  shape  that  they  can  scarcely  be  told  from  them, 
triumphs  of  protective,  harmonious  building,  are  familiar  types  of 
buildings  characteristic  of  their  locality. 

California  is  influenced,  and  rightly  so,  by  the  Spanish  Missions 
as  well  as  by  the  rich  coloring  and  the  form  of  the  low  hills  and  wide 
valleys.  The  Missions  are  a  part  of  its  history  that  should  be  pre- 
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THE  SPANISH  IN¬ 
FLUENCE  is  obvious 
in  this  house,  thus  local 
traditions  are  preserved 
for  the  delight  of  future 
generations. 

The  conventional 
hanging  roof  of  the 
Webster  home  of  San 
Diego,  shown  at  the 
right,  is  used  in  con¬ 
formity  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  typical  Span¬ 
ish  architecture:  The 
red  tile  roof,  arched 
windows  and  doorways 
carry  out  the  same 
idea. 


MOORISH 
ARCHITEC¬ 
TURE  is  espe¬ 
cially  suitable  for 
our  semi-tropic. 
Orientally  -  col¬ 
ored,  Western 
land:  Many  of 
Mr.  Gill’s  houses 
have  carried  out 
this  quality,  even 
to  the  extent  of 
roof  gardens  from 
which  the  beauty 
of  the  setting  sun 
may  be  enjoyed 
to  the  fullest. 

The  home  of 
Homer  Laughlin, 
Los  Angeles,  was 
designed  before 
the  overhang  of 
roof  was  discard¬ 
ed. 


CALIFORNIA  MISSIONS  have  taught 
us  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  the  court, 
and  attracted  our  attention  to  the  pictur¬ 
esque  and  imposing  beauty  of  the  arch  as 
architectural  feature  for  our  homes. 

Walled  gardens  have  a  homelike,  restful 
quality  never  found  in  those  surrounded  by 
open-work  fences,  which  though  beautiful, 
lack  the  privacy  and  protection  of  the  en¬ 
closed  garden,  the  sanctity  that  we  all  ap¬ 
preciate  in  the  English  homes. 


CREAMY  WALLS,  SHEER  AND 
PLAIN,  rising  boldly  into  the  sky,  re¬ 
lieved  only  by  indented  arches,  unorna¬ 
mented  save  for  vines  and  creepers,  char¬ 
acterize  the  First  Church  of  Christ  Scien¬ 
tist,  San  Diego,  built  on  simple  cube  prin¬ 
ciples:  Tall  Italian  cypresses  cutting 
across  the  flat  surface,  with  palm  trees 
adding  a  touch  of  semi-tropic  luxuriance, 
furnish  striking  architectural  beauty. 

The  uncompromising  simplicity  of  this 
building  makes  it  conspicuously  different, 
more  noticeably  fine  than  any  building 
made  with  an  attempt  to  arrest  attention: 
There  is  a  picture  quality  about  its  bare 
walls  never  seen  in  rough  walls. 
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served  and  in  their  long,  low  lines,  graceful  arcades,  tile  roofs,  bell 
towers,  arched  doorways  and  walled  gardens  we  find  a  most  expres¬ 
sive  medium  of  retaining  tradition,  history  and  romance.  In  color¬ 
ing  and  general  form  they  are  exactly  suited  to  the  romantic  require¬ 
ments  of  the  country.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  more  architectural 
crimes  have  been  committed  in  their  name  than  in  any  other  unless 
it  be  the  Grecian  temples.  The  fagade  of  the  San  Diego  Mission  is 
a  wonderful  thing,  something  that  deserves  to  be  a  revered  model, 
something  to  which  local  building  might  safely  and  advantageously 
have  been  keyed.  Instead  of  this  it  has  been  abused  and  carica¬ 
tured  in  the  most  shocking  way.  Its  charming  proportions  and  grace¬ 
ful  outline  have  been  distorted  to  adorn  tall  public  buildings,  low 
railway  stations,  ornate  hotels,  cramped  stables  and  minute  private 
houses  in  the  most  irreverent,  inexcusable  and  pitiable  way.  The 
arched  cloisters  of  the  Missions  have  been  seized  upon  and  tortured 
until  all  semblance  of  their  original  beauty  has  been  lost.  Their 
meaning  and  definite  purpose — that  of  supporting  the  roof  or  the  sec¬ 
ond  story  and  thus  forming  a  retreat  or  quiet  walk  for  the  monks — 
has  been  almost  forgotten. 


THE  arch  is  one  of  our  most  imposing,  most  picturesque  and 
graceful  architectural  features.  Its  power  of  creating  beauty 
is  unquestionable,  but  like  any  other  great  force,  wrongly  used, 
is  equally  destructive.  Fire  warms  and  cheers  us  and  cooks  our  food, 
but  if  not  carefully  handled  destroys  everything  it  touches.  The 
Missions  have  taught  us  also  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  the  court. 
Romana’s  house,  a  landmark  as  familiar  in  the  South  as  some  of  the 
Missions,  was  built  around  three  sides  of  an  open  space,  the  other 
side  being  a  high  garden  wall.  This  home  plan  gave  privacy,  pro¬ 
tection  and  beauty.  The  court  contains  a  pool  and  well  in  the  center 
and  an  arbor  for  grapes  along  the  garden  wall;  the  archway  that  runs 
along  the  three  sides  formed  by  the  house  made  the  open-air  living 
rooms.  Here  were  arranged  couches  for  sleeping,  hammocks  for  the 
siesta,  easy  chairs  and  tables  for  dining.  There  was  always  a  shel¬ 
tered  and  a  sunny  side,  always  seclusion  and  an  outlook  into  the 
garden.  In  California  we  have  liberally  borrowed  this  home  plan, 
for  it  is  hard  to  devise  a  better,  cozier,  more  convenient  or  practical 
scheme  for  a  home.  In  the  seclusion  of  the  outdoor  living  rooms  and 
in  their  nearness  to  the  garden,  the  arrangement  is  ideal. 

Another  thing  that  has  influenced  California  architecture  is  the 
redwood  that  is  so  abundant  and  so  different  from  anything  in  the 
East.  In  color  it  is  a  low-toned  red  that  looks  as  though  it  were 

(  Continued  on  page  220  ) 
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LOSE 

T  is  an  axiom  that  variety  of  interest  is  a  necessity 
for  the  successful  pursuit  of  health,  wealth  and  happi¬ 
ness.  One  of  my  neighbors,  when  overtaken  by  grief 
or  perplexity,  shuts  herself  up  in  the  laundry  and 
washes  things — towels,  napkins,  sheets,  tablecloths — 
anything  she  can  find.  A  young  fellow  down  street 
took  his  fishing  rod  and  tackle  and  started  for  the 
creek  the  minute  he  returned  from  burying  his  bit  of  a  wife.  I  do  not 
presume  to  say  that  digging  in  the  ground  can  rival  the  blue  sky,  the 
running  water,  the  wind  among  the  trees  in  healing  and  comforting, 
yet  I  protest  that  anxiety  and  foreboding  can  be  better  endured,  that 
one  sleeps  better  and  eats  better  and  is  easier  to  be  lived  with  if  one 
grows  some  sort  of  a  garden. 

Further — this  garden  I  should  have  everyone  grow  exactly  to  suit 
themselves.  Last  summer  a  year,  my  next-door  neiglibor-but-one 
announced  that  she  had  never  had  enough  Sweet  William  in  her  life, 
and  that  once  before  she  died  she  intended  to  have  all  she  wanted. 
Her  family  laughed  derisively.  Spurred,  no  doubt,  partly  by  this 
derision,  she  deliberately  proceeded  to  have  everything  dug  out  of 
every  flower  bed  on  the  place — every  single  thing.  In  their  places 
she  planted  Sweet  William,  and  nothing  else. 

I  did  not  sympathize  with  this  proceeding  at  all.  I  approved  of 
her  giowing  what  she  wanted  to  grow,  of  course.  But  now,  really, 
her  choice  of  flowers  was  almost  absurd.  Sweet  William  I  like.  I 
want  it  in  my  garden.  I  want,  even,  a  good  many  patches  of  it  here 
and  there.  But  all  Sweet  William?  Oh,  no!  Yet  I  assure  you,  when 
those  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  young  plants  came  at  once  into 
masses  of  gorgeous  bloom,  I  was  almost  a  convert. 

Nor  was  I  the  only  convert,  for  while  they  were  in  the  height  of 
their  glory,  a  high-school  girl  who  lives  just  back  of  me  consulted  me 
over  the  fence,  confessing  that  sweet  peas  were  the  joy  of  her  life, 
and  saying  that  if  my  lady  uptown  could  revel  at  will  in  Sweet 
William,  why  not  sweet  peas  alone  for  her?  And  I  encouraged  her. 
Of  course,  I  did.  It  was  the  first  sign  of  individuality  or  initiative 
she  has  ever  shown,  and  may  change  her  whole  life. 

At  any  rate,  she  stuck  to  it,  and  this  summer  she  has  devoted 
herself  to  sweet  peas.  Rows  and  rows  of  them  she  has  grown,  of 
every  variety  she  could  hear  of.  Up  and  down  each  path  she  had 
them,  around  every  tree,  across  every  fence,  and  every  other  place 
where  there  was  room.  Such  sweet  peas  I  have  never  seen.  The 
town  turned  out  to  see  them,  and  I  look  for  further  developments 
next  year. 
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MASSES  OF  SHADED  BLUE 
below,  with  great  waving  plumes  of 
the  marvelous  delphinium  blue 
above,  would  surely  be  a  rarely 
beautiful  sight  against  the  dark 
green  of  a  distant  tree  or  border¬ 
ing  a  path. 

Delphinium  may  be  had  in  almost 
every  shade  of  blue,  in  dwarf  and 
in  giant  varieties. 

Annuals  are  good  border  plants 
but  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
make  the  tall,  vigorous  stalks  of 
the  perennials. 


DELPHI- 
NIUMS,  the 
hardy  larkspurs 
of  all  proper  Eng¬ 
lish  country 
novels,  Rebecca 
J.  Lose  declared 
she  would  like  to 
plant  all  over  her 
garden. 

Her  vision  is  to 
have  them  in  a 
large  bed  by 
themselves  with  a 
spring  sowing  of 
ragged  robins  or 
cornflower  in  two 
shades,  the  light 
blue  and  the  dark, 
in  the  foreground. 

Shakespeare  re¬ 
fers  to  the  delphi¬ 
niums  as  “larks’ 
heels  trim”:  It 
has  many  other 
quaint  names  of 
interest  to  stu¬ 
dents,  the  old 
English  laverock 
being  still  a  fa¬ 
vorite. 


SWEET  PEAS  were  reveled  in  by  “the 
high-school  girl”:  They  were  the  joy  of 
her  life  so  she  planted  them  up  and  down 
each  path,  around  each  tree  and  by  every 
fence. 

No  one  who  has  not  tried  it  can  appre¬ 
ciate  the  bliss  of  a  fully  satisfied  craving  for 
a  particular  color  or  perfume:  Backyards 
would  blossom  into  glowing  garden  spots 
did  more  people  have  the  courage  to  give 
free  rein  to  such  an  innocent  heart  fancy. 


"Sweet  peas,  on  tiptoe  for  a  flight, 

With  wings  of  gentle  flush  o’er  delicate 
white, 

And  taper  fingers  catching  at  all  things, 

To  bind  them  all  about  with  tiny  rings.” 

— John  Keats. 


SWEET  WILLIAMS  are  favorites  of 
many  other  people  beside  “the  next-door- 
neighbor-but-one”:  Hundreds  of  these  bon- 
nie  “country-lassie”  blossoms  in  a  border 
make  a  color  effect  seldom  to  be  outdone  by 
any  other  flowers:  There  is  a  childlike  sim¬ 
ple  gaiety  about  them  that  calls  smiles  to 
the  faces  of  observers:  They  are  like  little 
children  in  a  frolicking  game,  full  of  inno¬ 
cence  and  harmless  jollity. 

Sweet  William  is  the  “bearded  Jove’s 
flower”  of  the  botanists,  and  is  also  related 
to  the  carnation,  as  well  as  being  the  gilly¬ 
flower  of  old  gardeners. 


BORDERS  OF 
SWEET  WIL¬ 
LIAMS  are  the 
easiest  of  all 
things  to  grow: 
One  or  two  pack¬ 
ages  would  fill  a 
backyard  with 
color  and  supply 
flowers  for  the 
house  during  al¬ 
most  a  n  entire 
summer. 

These  gay  little 
flowers  need  a 
rich  loamy  or 
moist  clay  soil: 
They  may  be  had 
in  all  the  pastel 
colors. 


COLUMBINE.  LIKE  FAIRY 
LANTERNS  ablaze  with  the 
glow-worm,  hanging  from  the 
top  of  slender  stems,  look  as 
though  the  plant  were  decked 
out  for  a  carnival  day. 

Horticulturists  now  supply  us 
with  variation  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  grandmother’s  favorite: 
Blue,  black,  yellow  and  white 
columbines  can  be  had  to  carry 
out  desired  color  plans. 

These  charming  flowers  may 
also  be  had  in  white,  cream 
color  and  yellows,  but  the  rare 
quality  of  their  blue  makes  any 
hybrid  color  take  second  place. 


B  O  UNCING 
BET,  the  beloved 
wild  phlox  of 
the  countryside, 
is  as  great  a  fa¬ 
vorite  as  any  of 
the  hybrid  varie¬ 
ties  furnished  at 
costly  prices  by 
plant  breeders. 

Soft  pinkish 
lavenders  and 
white  furnish  the 
honey  table  for 
humming  birds 
and  bees. 
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Now,  I  do  not  share  this  feeling  of  my  neighbors.  I  could  not 
be  satisfied  with  just  one  brand  of  flowers.  I  must  have  variety. 
I  want  the  early  and  the  late.  I  want  flowers  blooming  in  my  garden 
the  minute  spring  comes,  and  all  the  summer  long,  and  all  the  fall 
until  the  earth  itself  freezes,  and  the  snow  comes  and  provides  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  to  look  at. 

BUT  I  know  something  of  how  they  feel,  these  others.  I  even 
know  what  I  should  plant,  were  I  following  in  their  footsteps, 
and  it  would  not  be  Sweet  William,  nor  yet  sweet  peas.  It 
would  be  delphiniums  that  I  should  plant — the  hardy  larkspurs  of  all 
proper  English  country  novels.  They  are  more  or  less  strangers  to 
me,  yet  I  know  that  ever  since  I  first  saw  them,  not  so  many  years 
ago,  there  has  been  a  spot  somewhere  within  me  that  has  longed  for 
a  whole  garden  full  of  the  heavenly  blue  of  this  most  heavenly  of 
flowers. 

But  I  should  not  plant  them  entirely  alone,  either.  If  I  had  those 
flowerbeds  of  my  lady  up  street,  and  were  free-foot  to  do  as  I  pleased 
with  them,  I’d  fill  them  all  moderately  full  this  fall  of  thrifty  young 
delphiniums.  I  could  furnish  her  with  the  plants,  myself,  if  she  would 
but  have  them.  Then,  in  the  spring,  early,  I’d  sow  the  beds  full  of 
corn  flower — ragged  robin,  we  call  it — in  two  shades,  the  light  blue 
and  the  dark  blue.  Then  I’d  sit  down  and  wait  for  results.  I  do 
not  have  to  wait  for  results,  myself.  I  can  shut  my  eyes,  this  minute, 
and  see  it — the  mass  on  mass  of  shaded  blue  below,  the  great  waving 
plumes  of  marvelous  blue  above. 

But  my  Sweet  William  lady  will  have  none  of  my  advice,  and 
I,  as  I  said,  I  cannot  do  without  the  others.  How  could  I,  for  in¬ 
stance,  turn  out  the  long  border  that  from  year  to  year  has  been 
growing  fuller  of  the  flowers  my  grandmother  loved  in  her  day — 
columbine,  hollyhock,  foxglove,  Canterbury  bells,  phlox  and  a  dozen 
others,  many,  it  is  true,  so  changed  by  time  that  my  blessed  grand¬ 
mother  would  scarce  recognize  them,  but  all  grown,  as  were  hers,  from 
the  seed  to  maturity  right  under  my  own  eyes. 

No,  my  grandmother’s  flowers  are  safe  from  me,  and  so  are  the 
tulips  and  daffodils,  the  snowdrops  and  the  crocuses,  whose  early 
blossoming  is  the  only  thing  that  each  year  can  quiet  my  ever  recur¬ 
ring  doubt  as  to  the  veracity  of  the  almanac,  and  assure  my  soul  that 
the  long  winter  is  really  past. 

Even  for  the  flowers  that  have  to  be  replanted  each  year  I  must 
save  some  place.  There  is  salvia — “splendid  sage,”  my  mother  called 
it;  my  garden  would  not  be  the  same  to  me,  lacking  its  brilliance. 
Each  year  I  plant  a  box  of  it  in  my  window  on  the  afternoon  of 
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Washington’s  IBirthday,  having  discovered  that 
salvias  so  fathered  present  a  far  more  gorgeous 
array  in  the  last  days  of  October  than  any  sown 
on  any  other  day  of  the  year.  No — I  do  not 
know  why.  I  only  know  it  is  true. 

Then,  cosmos!  I  should  miss  that  too.  True, 
one  grows  cosmos  on  a  sporting  chance,  the 
chance  that  it  will  not  bloom.  None  the  less 
there  is  something  about  it  that  always  fires 
my  imagination.  It  grows  so  straight,  and  never 
hurries,  though  it  must  know  that  unless  it  does 
hurry  the  frost  will  get  it.  Sometimes  I  feel  like 
shaking  it,  to  bring  it  to  its  senses.  Then,  if 
Nature  is  kind,  and  the  frost  holds  off,  and  it 
does  come  into  bloom  it  is  so  ethereally  beautiful 
that  |I  am  always  sure  it  more  than  repays  itself 
for  its  steadfastness  and  patience. 

ALL  these  and  more,  oh,  many  more,  I  must 
keep  where  they  have  always  grown.  Yet 
I  shall  find  a  place  for  my  new  blue  loves. 
Indeed,  I  shall  find  so  many  places  for  them  that  it  [is  already  fairly 
evident  to  me  that  myj  whole  garden  next  year  will  present  a  bluish 
cast — that  will  however  Represent  neither  erudition  nor  pessimism. 

First,  I  shall  plant  a  great  many  of  the  strangers  in  the  bed  of 
white  lilies,  under  my  dining-room  window.  They  certainly  will  be¬ 
come  each  other,  those  two.  Whether  the  stately  delphiniums  will 
mitigate  the  feeling  stately  lilies  have  given  me,  ever  since  they  began 
looking  into  my  dining  room,  remains  to  be  seen.  For  those  lilies 
always  make  me  a  trifle  uncomfortable,  especially  when  I  am  very 
hungry.  They  seem  to  expect  me  to  live  up  to  them,  learn  the 
minuet,  say,  or  be  led  to  the  festal  board  by  cavaliers  in  wigs  and 
ruffles. 

Then,  I  shall  surely  take  my  own  advice  to  my  lady  up  street, 
since  she  will  have  none  of  it,  and  plant  me  a  large  bed,  moderately 
full  now,  of  the  delphiniums,  and  in  the  spring  sow  all  about  their 
feet  the  corn  flower  aforementioned.  Also  I'll  scatter  the  new  fav¬ 
orite  here  and  there  through  the  old  flower  bed,  and  quite  fill  a  large 
bed,  that  is  already  growing  with  roses  and  white  phlox — and  per¬ 
haps  in  various  other  places,  if  the  plants  hold  out. 

And  as  for  Sweet  Williams — there  are  three  hundred  of  the  bonny 
little  plants  growing  in  my  garden.  I  was  out  and  counted  them  but 
now.  They  tempt  me  sorely.  I  know  Sweet  Williams  are  stiff,  that 
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their  remains  are  brown  and  unbeautiful,  and  that  I  have  said  many 
things  against  them.  Yet  those  flowers  up  street  were  gorgeous. 
There  is  a  large  empty  bed  by  the  little  porch.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
I’ll  give  in,  and  plant  the  whole  three  hundred  right  there. 


CARNATIONS 


CAR  N  AT  I  ON  S  and  my  first  love ! 

And  he  was  seventeen, 

And  I  was  only  twelve  years — a  stately  gulf  between ! 

I  broke  them  on  the  morning  the  school-dance  was  to  be, 

To  pin  among  my  ribbons  in  hopes  that  he  might  see.  .  .  . 
And  all  the  girls  stood  breathless  to  watch  as  he  came  through 
With  curly  crest  and  grand  air  that  swept  the  heart  from  you ! 
And  why  he  paused  at  my  side  is  more  than  I  can  know — 
Shyest  of  the  small  girls  who  all  adored  him  so — 

I  said  it  with  my  prayer-times :  I  walked  with  head  held  high : 
“ Carnations  are  your  flower /”  he  said  as  he  strode  by. 


Carnations  and  my  first  love!  The  years  are  passed  a  score, 

And  I  recall  his  first  name,  and  scarce  an  eyelash  more.  .  .  . 

And  those  were  all  the  love-words  that  either  of  us  said — 

Perhaps  he  may  be  married — perhaps  he  may  be  dead. 

And  yet.  .  .  .  To  smell  carnations,  their  spicy,  heavy  sweet, 
Perfuming  all  some  sick-room,  or  passing  on  the  street. 

Then  .  .  .  still  the  school-lamps  flicker,  and  still  the  Lancers  play, 
And  still  the  girls  hold  breathless  to  watch  him  go  his  way, 

And  still  my  child-heart  quivers  with  that  first  ecstasy — 
uCarnations  are  your  flower!”  my  first  love  says  to  me! 

Margaret  Widdemer 

Reprinted  froiji  “The  Factories  with  Other  Poems,”  Published  by  John  C.  Winston  Company. 
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A  STUDIO  THAT  IS  A  SERIES  OF  MEDIAEVAL 
PICTURES 

WENT  to  see  a  portrait  recently  at  Ben  Ali  Haggin’s 
studio.  It  was  placed  on  an  easel  near  a  window  fac¬ 
ing  Central  Park.  Against  a  deep  green  background 
like  the  edge  of  a  mountain  forest  in  June,  was  out¬ 
lined  a  radiant  young  face  with  the  fine  brow  and  wide 
eyes  of  a  Luini  portrait.  The  slender  bodice  of  shining 
silver  held  the  fresh,  white  young  body  and  the  lacing 
at  the  side,  like  strips  of  green  marsh  grasses,  fell  over  a  foam  of 
gauzy  petticoats.  A  huge,  transparent  jar  in  one  corner  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  balanced  the  composition  of  one  of  the  most  successful  portraits 
of  the  year. 

Back  of  the  painting  the  studio  melted  into  rich  shadows  with  a 
gleam  of  metal,  a  shimmer  of  velvet,  a  white  Madonna  still  praying 
reverently  in  this  skeptical  age,  and  near  her  a  clock  chimed  delicately 
from  its  Polychrome  cover  of  blue  and  pink  and  ivory — a  clock  that 
had  warned  lovers  and  hastened  executions  in  Italy  centuries  ago. 

Most  often  in  America  we  have  loved  antiques  not  wisely,  but 
too  well.  We  have  wrested  rich  embroideries  from  high  altars,  rare 
jewels  from  Madonnas’  brows;  we  have  brought  gentle  gods  from 
lovely,  intimate  gardens  and  left  them  lonely  on  our  bleak  hills;  we 
have  gathered  graceful  chairs  from  queens’  palaces,  and  naive  tapes¬ 
tries  from  council  halls,  and  then  in  brilliant  rooms  without  shadows 
or  without  intimacy  we  have  exhibited  these  heterogeneous  treasures 
without  joy  for  ourselves  or  happiness  for  our  friends.  We  have 
had  the  museum,  not  the  artist’s  feeling  for  beauty,  and  so  we  have 
wrested  it  from  other  people  and  destroyed  its  capacity  for  ex¬ 
pression  and  destroyed  our  own  possibilities  of  comfort. 

To  take  the  varied  material  expression  of  the  soul  of  different 
countries,  which  art  essentially  is,  and  weld  it  together  into  restful, 
coherent  beauty  requires  either  a  very  naive  or  a  very  subtle  nature. 
Only  the  peasant  or  the  poet  can  do  it,  for  harmony  in  furnishing  is 
more  than  a  mere  coincidence.  If  you  are  going  to  use  the  furniture 
of  other  ages  you  have  got  to  understand  the  feeling  which  produced 
it;  you  have  got  to  understand  something  of  the  people  themselves, 
to  bring  about  an  environment  which  is  satisfactory.  You  cannot 
place  a  Louis  Quinze  chair  against  a  Jacobean  table  and  use  a  Navajo 
rug  as  a  background  without  producing  in  the  onlooker  a  sense  of 
bewildered  anxiety,  for  the  very  same  reason  that  you  could  not 
bring  into  a  room  a  courtier  of  the  Louis  time,  a  Navajo  Indian  and  a 
stout  and  jocund  yeoman  without  creating  an  atmosphere  of  utter 
confusion.  Furniture  and  furnishings  are  really  just  as  definitely  an 
expression  of  human  development  as  people  are  and  you  have  got  to 
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A  SIDEWALL  IN  “THE  MEDIEVAL  STUDIO’’ 
covered  with  Gothic  tapestry,  showing  the  Sil¬ 
ver  Ship,  and  her  beautiful  cargo  all  about  her. 


THE  FIREPLACE  in  the  studio,  with 
the  Gothic  overmantel,  and  above,  the 
Italian  clock  in  Polychrome  decorations. 


THE  GREAT  SPANISH  ALTAR  nearly 
fills  one  side  of  the  studio,  and  the  model  stand, 
covered  with  a  Persian  rug,  is  just  in  front. 


THE  JACOBEAN  BEDROOM  in  the 
Mediaeval  Studio:  Rare  Polychrome  Spanish 
candelabra  give  the  light,  and  the  bed  is 
covered  with  splendid  old  Venetian  velvet. 


A  STUDIO  OF  MEDLEVAL  BEAUTY 


so  record  them  if  you  intend  to  bring  together  ancient  beauty  and 
produce  modern  charm. 

1HAYE  seldom  in  any  studio,  in  any  room  furnished  completely 
with  rare  antiques,  felt  so  real  a  sense  of  peace  and  comfort  and 
luxurious  rest  as  in  Mr.  Haggin’s  studio.  And  this  I  felt  to  be 
the  result  of  his  instinct  for  the  association  of  beautiful  objects,  as 
rare  an  instinct  as  the  one  which  associates  people  together  in  a  way 
to  give  interest  and  pleasure. 

The  ceiling  of  Mr.  Haggin’s  “work  room”  is  lifted  into  a  high 
peak  of  light,  and  the  beams  and  rafters  which  hold  the  overhead 
light  are  solid  and  substantial,  striking  just  the  color  note  that  old 
oak  always  gives  to  a  rich  antique  setting.  The  wall  color  is  perhaps 
gray,  with  a  warmer  oak  note  in  it.  It  is  hardly  noticeable,  so  covered 
is  it  with  rare  Gothic  and  Flemish  tapestries,  really  rare.  One,  early 
Flemish  in  design,  which  covers  the  entire  west  wall,  was  long  sought 
after  by  the  various  museums  of  art.  In  technique  it  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  tapestry,  petit  point  and  gros  point  embroidery — very 
old  and  very  beautiful  both  in  color  and  design. 

In  front  of  this  wonderful  tapestry  picture  are  two  long  Jacobean 
tables  running  the  entire  length  of  the  room,  covered  with  curios, 
rich  in  history,  romance  and  color.  A  silver  ship  is  the  center  piece 
of  these  tables,  and  so  beautiful,  so  fairy-like  in  execution  that  it 
might  have  been  used  to  bring  to  this  studio  the  lovely  velvets  from 
Genoa,  the  old  lanterns  from  Italy,  the  Chinese  jewels  and  helmet, 
the  old  jeweled  key  from  the  Tower  of  London,  the  Polychrome 
candlesticks,  the  early  Italian  costumes  which  are  all  held  in  an  old 
Spanish  cassone,  bound  with  steel  and  covered  with  red  velvet  and 
gold  embroidery.  The  little  ship  would  have  had  to  make  many 
trips  with  richly  packed  hold  to  gather  such  beauty  from  so  many 
ports. 

The  most  noticeable  thing  in  this  beautiful  room  after  you  have 
looked  out  of  the  window,  through  beautiful  old  Genoese  curtains, 
heavy  with  gold,  soft  and  old  and  mellow  with  history  and  beauty,  is 
the  great  Spanish  altar  which  fills  the  wall  facing  the  window.  It 
is  the  most  beautiful  piece  of  Spanish  wood  carving  in  America  and 
one  of  the  most  perfect  in  the  world.  It  has  been  looked  at  with 
longing  eyes  by  the  collectors  of  our  big  museums,  and  it  is  only 
because  Mr.  Haggin  has  been  watching  it  since  it  first  came  to 
America,  with  eager,  beauty-loving  spirit,  that  he  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  come  into  its  possession.  It  is  from  the  Spanish  province 
of  Navarra,  and  its  richly  carved  surface  is  covered  here  and  there 
with  gold;  again  blue  is  seen  in  the  shadow  or  rich  red  on  the  surface. 
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The  silver  reliquary  in  a  lower  panel  of  the  altar  is  pure  fifteenth 
century  Gothic.  The  screen  at  the  side  shows  scenes  of  the  life  of 
an  old  Spanish  saint  of  the  time  of  the  Inquisition,  and  there  is  a  por¬ 
trait  of  St.  Michael,  too,  all  wonderfully  carved  and  colored.  The 
panel  at  the  top  of  the  altar  is  a  sorrowful  figure  of  Christ  on  the 
Cross,  which  is  lighted  from  the  lower  left-hand  corner,  probably  in 
olden  days  with  tiny  lamps,  but  today  it  is  connected  with  electric 
fixtures,  and  when  the  light  is  thrown  over  the  quaint  tragic  outline 
the  whole  altar  at  the  same  time  is  lighted  from  the  front  by  tall 
Venetian  lanterns,  beautifully  carved,  the  pedestals  mounted  with 
red  Genoese  velvet;  lanterns  that  were  originally  carried  in  religious 
processions  and  which  are  rare  today  anywhere  in  Europe.  The 
great  lantern  which  hangs  from  the  ceiling  was  carried  centuries  ago 
over  the  holy  of  holies  and  is  a  wonderful  example  of  the  beauty  that 
was  devised  for  religious  ecstasy  in  the  Mediaeval  Italian  times. 

STRETCHING  across  the  floor  from  the  Flemish  tapestry  to  the 
great  altar  is  a  thirteenth  century  Persian  rug  as  fine  and  intri¬ 
cate  in  design,  as  exquisite  in  workmanship  as  the  silver  ship 
that  so  lightly  rests  upon  the  oak  table.  Another  rug  is  thrown  over 
the  model  stand,  more  delicate,  but  not  more  beautiful — a  silk,  Per¬ 
sian  antique  in  pale  greens,  and  rose  and  yellow  brown,  a  fitting  foot¬ 
rest  for  the  beauty  that  will  pose  in  this  studio. 

Rich  materials  are  scattered  about  the  room,  wonderful  examples 
of  the  craftsmanship  of  the  old  Venetian  weavers  are  seen  both  in 
the  Venetian  red  velvet  couch  and  hangings,  and  in  a  breadth  of 
delicate  green,  that  is  as  mysteriously  wonderful  as  the  green  of  early 
apple  trees.  In  every  fold  there  are  shadows  almost  black  and  at 
the  top  of  each  fold  a  sheen  of  pure  silver — rare  beauty  without  need 
of  decoration  or  ornament.  This  wonderful  piece  of  Genoese  velvet 
is  thrown  over  the  piano  in  many  folds  and  nothing  is  ever  placed 
upon  it  to  mar  its  exquisite  perfection. 

The  tables  in  the  room  are  practically  all  Jacobean,  of  simple 
design  for  practical  use,  rich  in  the  luster  that  the  centuries  give 
good  wood.  Scattered  about  the  room  are  the  small  Jacobean  tab¬ 
ourets,  which  were  really  used  as  coffin  rests  in  the  old  English  days 
and  may  be  seen  in  many  of  Hogarth's  illustrations.  Each  chair  is 
a  precious  thing  of  its  kind;  some  covered  with  Flemish  tapestry, 
some  with  red  Italian  velvet  of  the  seventeenth  century,  others  with 
Genoese  velvet  and  royal  gold  embroidery.  All  are  substantial,  sim¬ 
ple  in  outline,  perfectly  harmonious  with  the  Jacobean  wood  work 
of  the  larger  pieces  and  delightfully  appropriate  whether  placed  close 
to  the  old  Spanish  altar  with  its  rich  colors  or  at  the  side  of  a  bit  of 
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pure  Gothic  tapestry  which  hangs  at  one  side  of  the  altar  and'near 
the  reverent  marble  Madonna. 

On  an  Italian  cabinet  richly  carved  rests  a  Chinese  helmet,  a 
marvel  of  intricate  engraving,  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  craftwork 
that  seems  almost  to  have  vanished  from  the  world.  Later  on  the 
entire  Chinese  costume  of  a  lord  of  early  days  will  be  set  up  in  the 
studio  and  capped  by  this  helmet.  Beautiful  lanterns  of  the  type 
that  were  used  in  Genoa  to  light  the  hallways  of  the  front  of  houses 
are  fastened  on  each  side  of  the  huge  window  and  are  connected  with 
electric  lights.  When  the  great  velvet  curtains  are  drawn  these 
lights  illuminate  the  whole  side  of  the  room,  brightening  up  the  Chi¬ 
nese  helmet,  touching  bits  of  old  jewelry  into  life  and  reflecting  down 
on  a  rich  period  couch  covered  with  shimmering  velvet. 

THE  bedroom  in  Mr.  Haggin’s  studio  apartment  is  mainly  Jaco¬ 
bean  in  fitting;  the  bedstead  is  richly  carved  and  the  tables, 
tabourets,  the  oak  chests  and  the  chairs  are  all  pure  Jacobean. 
In  addition  there  are  many-branched  candelabra  in  Spanish  Poly¬ 
chrome,  old  Italian  carved  chairs,  and  coverlids  of  Venetian  velvet 
with  pillows  in  Gothic  embroidery.  There  is  not  a  false  note  in  this 
room,  and  although  three  countries  are  represented  in  its  beautiful 
furnishings,  each  piece  supplements  all  the  others.  There  is  nothing 
discordant,  and  there  is  no  forced  color  note  anywhere,  no  effort  to 
make  Venice  feel  intimate  with  England,  or  England  associate  too 
familiarly  with  Spain.  The  craftsmen  who  worked  centuries  ago  for 
this  wonderful  room  would  surely  have  been  in  mental  and  spiritual 
harmony,  because,  as  we  have  said,  a  work  of  art  is  the  expression 
of  the  spirit,  and  material  beauty  that  harmonizes  is  only  the  outward 
sign  of  the  quality  that  would  have  harmonized  in  living  people. 

One  moment  you  feel  that  the  Jacobean  note  dominates  the  studio, 
another  moment  your  interest  is  centered  in  the  wood  carving  with 
Polychrome  ornament  from  Italy  and  Spain,  and  then  the  eye  is 
released  for  the  naive  simplicity  and  cool  freshness  of  the  Gothic 
tapestries;  but  you  do  not  feel  any  break  as  you  look  from  one  cen¬ 
tury  of  art  to  another,  and  you  realize,  as  one  must  with  any  appre¬ 
ciation  of  art,  that  a  full  understanding  of  beauty  must  be  the  source 
of  all  presentation  of  it.  The  quality  which  makes  a  man  paint  a 
certain  face  or  figure  so  that  he  brings  you  a  sense  of  fife  and  joy  and 
radiance,  or  that  selects  a  landscape  and  reproduces  it  through  his 
own  personality  so  that  you  have  the  exultation  of  moonlight  or 
sunrise,  is  the  identical  quality  that  enables  an  artist  to  gather  to¬ 
gether  the  expressed  joy  of  many  men  of  different  ages  and  render 
the  association  one  of  sure  pleasure  and  permanent  inspiration. 
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THE  NEW  STAGECRAFT:  ILLUSTRATED  BY 
JOSEF  URBAN’S  IMAGINATIVE  SETTING  OF 
SHAKESPEARE:  BY  DOROTHEA  LA WRANCE 
MANN 

IMAGINATION  is  the  great  fundamental  force  in  Josef 
Urban’s  work.  It  is  significance  rather  than  reality 
which  he  strives  to  attain  in  the  mounting  of  a  scene. 
He  came  to  America  as  the  apostle  of  the  new  stage¬ 
craft,  and  even  in  the  brief  while  that  he  has  been  at 
work  here,  he  has  created  a  lasting  impression  of  power 
and  individuality.  He  brings  to  his  conceptions  a 
supreme  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  the  new  stagecraft.  Many  of  his 
methods  have  been  used  before  in  the  German  and  Austrian  “relief” 
theaters,  but  his  originality  is  of  the  type  which  without  striving  for 
the  eccentric  leaves  the  impress  of  his  individuality  on  all  that  passes 
through  his  hands.  He  is  not  revolutionary  after  the  manner  of 
Gordon  Craig.  It  seems  a  very  long  way  from  the  now  famous  in¬ 
stance  of  Gordon  Craig’s  mounting  of  “Hamlet”  at  the  Art  Theater 
in  Moscow,  by  the  use  of  different  arrangements  of  white  and  gold 
screens,  to  the  beautifully  appropriate  and  distinguished  scenery  of 
Urban's  “Macbeth.”  We  cannot,  however,  fully  appreciate  the  work 
of  Urban  unless  we  consider  him  in  relation  to  the  ideals  and  methods 
of  others  who  are  striving  with  him  to  rid  our  stage  of  the  uselessly 
conventional  attempts  at  realism  which  hamper  the  work  of  actors. 

Henry  Irving  once  described  the  seventeenth  century  as  the  period 
of  great  play  writing;  the  eighteenth,  as  the  century  of  great  play 
acting;  and  the  nineteenth,  as  the  century  of  great  play  mounting. 
While  such  a  statement  is  too  epigrammatic  to  be  wholly  accurate, 
it  is  true  that  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  early  twentieth  have 
been  marked  by  a  noticeable  tendency  on  the  part  of  theatrical  pro¬ 
ducers  to  use  extravagantly  splendid  stage  scenery".  Money  has  been 
lavished  in  an  effort  toward  reality,  which  has  been  at  once  futile  as 
realism  and  a  hindrance  to  acting.  No  matter  what  the  diligence  of 
directors  in  erecting  real  buildings,  setting  out  actual  gardens  and 
all  the  other  paraphernalia  of  the  realistic  school,  the  fact  remains  that 
it  is  the  illusion  of  reality  rather  than  reality  which  they  produce. 
They  never  can  overcome  the  obstacle  of  their  houses  and  gardens 
stopping  abruptly  at  the  line  of  the  back  drop,  and  they  are  seriously 
at  a  loss  to  create  sky. 

The  new  stagecraft  works  upon  the  theory  that,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  produce  reality,  they  will  try  rather  for  the  most  stimulating  illu¬ 
sion.  In  any  stagecraft  the  spectator  must  cooperate  with  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  lending  his  imagination  in  greater  or  less  degree  to  the  illusion 


Designed  by  Josef  Urban. 


THE  STREET  SCENE  in  “The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,”  rich  in  color  and  delightfully  imaginative. 

WOODLAND  SCENE  in  the  same  play,  beauti¬ 
fully  sylvan  in  conception. 


All  the  photographs  used  in  this  article  are  by  N obili-Lawrence. 

LADY  MACBETH’S  ROOM,  Designed  by  Josef 
Urban,  for  J.  R.  Hackett’s  production  of  “Macbeth.” 

COURTYARD  SCENE  in  the  Hackett  produc¬ 
tion  of  “Macbeth.” 


BEFORE  OLIVIA’S  HOUSE,  Designed 
by  Josef  Urban  for  “Twelfth  Night.” 


MALVOLIO’S  PRISON,  in  Urban’s  de¬ 
sign  for  “Twelfth  Night.” 


SETEBOS,  the  deity  worshipped  by 
Sycorox,  the  witch  in  Shakespeare’s 
'Tempest,”  designed  by  Josef  Urban. 
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of  the  setting.  The  bare  Elizabethan  stage  with  its  placard,  “This 
is  Elsinore,”  stands  on  the  one  extreme  of  imaginative  effort,  while 
the  over-ornate  settings  of  numberless  modem  plays  represent  the 
furthest  opposite.  Both  require  more  spontaneous  imagination  than 
the  average  theatergoer  of  the  present  day  desires  to  furnish.  Op¬ 
posed  to  both  is  the  art  of  men  like  Josef  Urban,  who  have  seri¬ 
ously  studied  the  psychology  of  the  audience,  and  come  to  recognize 
that  it  is  more  important  to  offer  the  audience  something  which  will 
lead  them  to  imagine  the  setting,  than  to  erect  upon  the  stage,  build¬ 
ings,  which  are  historically  accurate. 

NO  one  who  looks  at  Josef  Urban’s  scenery  for  the  “Macbeth” 
of  the  James  K.  Hackett  production  can  fail  to  realize  how 
happily  he  has  succeeded  in  creating  stimulating  illusion.  In 
the  tent  scene,  where  King  Duncan  awaits  news  of  the  battle,  we  have 
a  veritable  triumph  of  the  art  of  suggestion.  It  was  the  tent  of  the 
King  of  Scotland.  Scotland  at  the  period  of  the  play  was  a  rude 
kingdom  of  whose  actual  customs  it  is  possible  to  learn  little.  For 
an  antiquarian  there  is  interest  in  knowing  the  presumable  shape  of 
the  tent  and  the  method  of  its  construction.  Mr.  Urban  paid  no 
attention  to  this  possibility  of  historical  detail.  He  recognized  that 
the  vital  problem  was  to  make  the  audience  realize  that  they  were  in 
the  presence  of  a  king.  Therefore  he  arranged  long  gray  curtains, 
which  hung  in  straight  lines  and  extended  higher  than  the  eye  could 
see.  Few  artists  and  fewer  scenemakers  utilize  to  the  full  the  imagi¬ 
native  value  of  the  straight  line  which  has  no  visible  ending.  At  the 
rear  between  the  curtains  could  be  seen  a  deep  blue  drop.  Just  a 
shallow  space  was  in  front  of  the  curtains  and  a  man  standing  there, 
with  two  or  three  other  men  around  him,  but  the  illusion  was  perfect. 
He  did  not  need  to  speak.  The  long  straight  lines  stretching  into 
infinity,  the  deep  blue  background,  had  done  their  work  and  the  audi¬ 
ence  felt  the  atmosphere  of  vast,  high,  noble  things.  They  were  in 
the  presence  of  the  majesty  of  Scotland.  It  was  a  thousand  times 
more  real  than  if  they  had  seen  the  detailed  representation  of  the 
way  in  which  early  Scottish  kings  may  or  may  not  have  constructed 
their  tents.  The  tent  scene  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  value 
of  imaginative  simplicity  which  the  new  stagecraft  has  given  us. 

In  Mr.  Urban’s  making  of  scenery,  freedom,  impressionism  and 
simplicity  have  taken  the  place  of  liberalism.  Strangely  enough,  Mr. 
Urban’s  first  notable  work  was  not  in  the  matter  of  stage  settings 
at  all.  He  studied  architecture  and  became  well  known  in  Vienna 
as  an  architect.  He  designed  the  room  for  Austrian  art  at  the  St. 
Louis  Fair  in  nineteen  hundred  and  four.  He  furnished  and  deco- 
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rated  the  Abdin  Palace  for  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  and  built  castles, 
residences,  gardens,  monuments,  parks  and  bridges.  His  most  note¬ 
worthy  work  in  this  line  is  the  Czar  Bridge  across  the  Neva  at  Petro- 
grad,  for  which  an  international  prize  was  offered.  He  was  at  this 
period  of  his  career  associated  with  Prof.  Leffler  of  Vienna  in  the 
illustration  of  books — fairy  tales  of  Grimm,  Anderson  and  Musaeus. 
Leffler  drew  and  painted  the  figures  and  Urban  designed  everything 
of  an  architectural  or  decorative  nature.  There  was  also  a  collection 
of  folk  song,  called  “Kling  Klang  Gloria.”  In  all  these  he  took  the 
greatest  pains  to  catch  the  tone  of  the  text  and  to  follow  the  poet  in 
color  and  line.  Out  of  this  work  came  commissions  from  Schlenther, 
director  at  the  Imperial  Burgtheater  in  Vienna,  to  design  settings  for 
several  of  his  plays.  The  first  of  these  was  the  first  and  second  parts  of 
Faust.  Once  started  at  stagecraft  he  worked  at  noted  theaters  and 
opera  houses  in  Cologne,  Mannheim,  Brunswick,  Stuttgart  and  Berlin. 

When  Urban  came  to  be  permanent  director  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  post  as  artistic  adviser  to  the 
Imperial  Opera  House  in  Vienna.  He  came  to  America  in  the  fall  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  twTelve,  but  several  months  earlier  there  had 
been  seen  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  three  operas  mounted  by  Urban. 
He  had  designed  the  scenes  for  “Pelleas  and  Melisande,”  catching  in 
a  marvelous  way  the  unworldly  mood  of  Debussy’s  music.  There 
was  also  a  setting  of  “Hansel  and  Gretel”  behind  blue  and  white 
gingham  curtains,  and  a  beautifully  solemn  “Tristan  and  Isolde.” 
His  costumes,  scenery  and  lights  from  the  first  gave  to  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  Boston  Opera  House  a  distinction  which  singing  and 
acting  alone  could  never  have  achieved. 

His  former  work  in  the  arranging  of  art  exhibitions  was  of  special 
value  to  him  in  planning  stage  settings.  International  art  exhibi¬ 
tions  at  Munich,  Dresden,  Dtisseldorf,  Venice  and  Paris  had  been 
entrusted  to  his  arrangement.  His  effort  was  always  to  produce 
rooms  that  in  tone,  color  and  atmosphere  were  adapted  to  the  pic¬ 
tures  which  were  hung  in  them.  He  learned  by  this  means  to  empha¬ 
size  the  essentials,  to  work  for  certain  effects  with  the  simplest  means 
and  to  dispense  with  tricks  of  decoration — tendencies  invaluable  in 
his  present  occupation. 

MR.  URBAN’S  method  of  work  is  very  interesting.  He  first 
draws  a  ground  map  of  each  scene,  making  it  an  accurate  plan 
of  the  amount  of  space  to  be  utilized  by  the  scene  and  the 
general  form  of  the  buildings.  In  the  “Macbeth”  we  were  able  to 
see  how  much  he  gained  both  in  intimateness  and  effectiveness  by  the 
ground  plan  diagrams  of  his  scenes.  Next  he  makes  small  but  accu- 
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rate  sketches  of  each  scene,  drawing  in  color  what  the  stage  will  look 
like  from  the  director’s  chair.  From  these  two  sketches  the  scene 
painters  make  small  models  of  each  scene,  which  are  sent  to  Mr. 
Urban.  These  he  corrects  and  from  the  corrected  models  the  scenery 
is  constructed. 

Much  of  the  effectiveness  of  Mr.  Urban’s  scenes  lies  in  his  use  of 
color,  for  he  is  almost  Oriental  in  his  delight  in  it.  He  applies  his 
color  by  the  artist’s  method  known  as  “ pointillage ,”  which  means 
that  he  daubs  flecks  of  color  here  and  there,  achieving  an  effect  in 
the  style  of  Monet.  The  mingling  of  the  flecks  of  color  convey  the 
prismatic  wonder  of  natural  light.  Mr.  Urban  recognizes  the  value 
of  color  in  conveying  the  mood  of  a  scene.  This  is  of  course  not 
wholly  original  with  him.  Gordon  Craig  has  had  much  to  say  about 
the  idea  of  colors  interpreting  a  scene,  and  the  gray  proscenium  and 
the  blue  drop  have  been  familiar  in  much  of  the  work  of  the  reformers. 
Mr.  Urban,  nevertheless,  has  shown  individuality  in  his  use  of  colors. 

Sometimes,  as  in  the  scene  in  England  where  Macduff  learns  of 
the  murder  of  his  wife  and  children,  we  have  effect  heightened  by 
contrast.  Never  was  a  scene  depicted  in  more  wonderfully  glowing 
sunshine — an  effect  which  Mr.  Urban  once  confessed  was  difficult  to 
procure.  It  is  clear  North  of  England  scenery.  The  brown  hillside 
rolls  upward  from  the  yellow  sunlit  castle  wall.  The  grass  is  strewn 
with  flowers.  The  sky  is  very  blue.  A  few  branches  of  trees  wave 
in  the  breeze  against  the  wall.  The  whole  scene  is  a  glory  of  light, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  is  wrought  in  powerful  contrast  the  sorrow  of 
Macduff  and  the  resolve  which  leads  to  the  undoing  of  Macbeth. 
Again  in  the  gray  sleep-walking  scene,  there  is  visible  a  rampart  of 
the  castle.  Without,  is  the  deep  blue  of  a  moonlit  sky.  Within, 
lurk  shadow  and  mystery.  Lady  Macbeth,  silhouetted  white  against 
the  sky,  lamp  in  hand,  crosses  the  perilous  rampart  under  a  massive 
Norman  arch,  turns  and  comes  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  holding  her 
lantern  in  her  hand.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  she  hangs  the  lantern 
on  a  hook  in  the  wall — a  notable  instance  of  scenery  serving  utili¬ 
tarian  purpose.  We  have  seen  Lady  Macbeths  who  have  been  obliged 
to  use  arbitrary  means  to  get  rid  of  their  lanterns,  but  under  the 
Urban  arrangement,  hanging  it  on  the  hook  seemed  inevitable,  and 
its  naturalness  helped  the  illusion  of  the  scene.  The  whole  scene 
appeared  to  be  wonderfully  true  to  the  intention  of  Shakespeare. 

ANOTHER  of  the  methods  of  the  new  stagecraft  which  Mr. 
Urban  has  used  very  effectively  in  “Macbeth,”  is  the  cutting 
down  of  the  stage  to  small,  intimate  proportions.  The  two 
chamber  scenes  with  their  limited  space  and  a  certain  Mediaeval 
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gorgeousness  in  decoration,  gives  the  impression  of  rooms  hollowed 
out  of  the  heart  of  a  fortress.  In  the  midst  of  its  cold,  massive  gray¬ 
ness,  they  were  intimate  and  warm.  The  first  of  these  scenes,  where 
Macbeth  returns  to  his  wife  and  tells  her  of  Duncan  s  coming,  is  elabo¬ 
rate  in  detail,  yet  the  formality  of  that  detail  prevents  its  detracting 
from  the  illusion.  The  predominating  color  is  purple,  the  fireplace 
is  formed  with  great  jutting  beams,  and  the  hangings  of  the  alcove, 
where  the  couch  is  to  be  found,  show  the  effort  which  has  been  made 
to  render  this  small  portion  of  the  castle  attractive.  There  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  opulence  in  the  furnishing  as  though  time  and  effort 
had  been  lavished  on  its  decorating.  It  is  so  shallow  as  to  give 
scarcely  room  for  the  scene  between  the  two  characters.  The  other 
interior  scene  has  proscenium  borders,  and  is  really  only  a  rectangular 
alcove  which  contains  a  fur-covered  couch.  On  the  wall  is  a  fantastic 
decoration  of  a  gray  beast  on  a  red  background.  There  is  a  high 
window  and  a  door  through  which  Macbeth  enters  to  tell  his  wife 
that  more  murder  must  be  done.  The  secluded  chamber  is  just  the 
place  for  the  fear-ridden  Macbeth  and  his  wife  to  exchange  their 
dreadful  confidence.  Its  shallowness  is  large  enough  for  the  con¬ 
templation  of  ghastly  deeds  and  its  intimacy  makes  for  safety. 

In  the  first  scene — not  by  Mr.  Urban’s  own  hands,  I  understand, 
but  doubtless  under  his  direction — we  saw  his  method  of  narrowing 
the  stage  by  differing  elevations.  Against  the  evening  sky  on  a  little 
hillock  stood  a  gaunt  hemlock,  stretching  forth  a  giant  claw,  and 
around  this  tree  the  witches  cowered,  seeming  to  mingle  with  it  or  to 
stand  out  in  vivid  horror,  according  to  his  eminently  adroit  handling 
of  the  lights.  The  scene  in  the  cavern  was  also  broken  by  different 
elevations,  and  even  in  the  Banquet  Scene,  where  the  effect  was  to  be 
one  of  spaciousness,  the  actual  banquet  hall  was  reached  by  three 
steps  from  an  anteroom  where  the  murderers  talked  with  Macbeth. 
There  was  here  a  type  of  the  “portal”  which  Mr.  Urban  has  used  so 
many  times  in  his  opera  house  scenery  to  narrow  the  stage  space. 
He  erected  massive  stone  posts,  behind  which  were  hung  blue  cur¬ 
tains  decorated  with  a  mythological  design.  Behind  the  festive  tables 
was  the  rudely  painted  wall,  and  the  high  small  windows  reminded 
the  spectator  that  this  was  a  fortress.  The  half  glimpses  of  side 
tables  gave  the  illusion  of  great  spaciousness,  while  the  breaking  of 
the  scene  by  the  steps  in  the  center  and  by  the  portals,  brought  all 
the  action  closely  centralized.  Another  means  by  which  Mr.  Urban 
makes  clear  the  intimacy  of  his  setting  in  “Macbeth,”  is  easily  dis¬ 
cernible  in  the  diagrams  of  the  ground  space.  In  almost  every  scene 
the  actual  stage  corners  are  eliminated.  It  heightens  the  pictorial 
effect  and  brings  the  actors  almost  against  a  sculptured  background. 
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The  effect  is  the  cutting  off  of  the  wings  so  that  all  light  and  action 
focuses  in  small  space. 

THE  new  stagecraft  up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Urban's  coming  to 
America  had  made  little  headway  in  this  country.  It  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  progress  of  our  stage,  that  while  managers  have 
expended  very  large  sums  in  beautiful  productions,  we  have  been 
behind  Europe  in  most  aspects  of  the  drama.  Managers  in  the 
United  States  are  too  apt  to  regard  the  whole  matter  as  business  to 
bring  out  the  highest  ideals  of  art.  Russia,  at  which  the  United 
States  often  looks  with  pity  because  of  her  lack  of  progress,  is  some 
fifty  years  ahead  of  us  in  her  theater.  Germany  and  Austria  have 
been  favorable  to  the  development  of  new  ideas,  while  the  Irish 
Players  gave  us  many  practical  demonstrations  of  what  could  be 
accomplished  by  effective  lighting  and  stage  arrangement,  without 
elaborate  scenery  and  with  few  properties.  Reinhardt’s  “Sumurun,” 
produced  in  this  country  a  season  or  two  ago,  was  another  triumph 
for  the  reform  theater.  Nothing,  however,  that  the  new  stagecraft 
has  done  or  attempted,  has  aroused  such  interest  or  had  such  pro¬ 
found  effect  upon  American  theatergoers  as  has  the  work  of  Mr. 
Urban.  His  unusual  versatility  is  in  evidence  in  the  range  of  his  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  present  year,  which  vary  from  the  “Follies”  and 
“Around  the  Map”  to  the  “Macbeth.”  It  is  a  constant  wonder  that 
he  can  mount  so  wide  a  range  of  plays  and  yet  enter  so  thoroughly 
into  the  mood  of  each  production. 

Mr.  Urban  places  imagination  first  and  foremost  as  a  requisite  of 
the  stage  director.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  take  a  new  or  radical 
view  and  to  carry  it  out  fearlessly.  Next  to  imagination  he  rates 
simplicity.  His  stage  is  never  cluttered  with  meaningless  detail. 
The  presence  of  a  property  assures  us  that  it  is  to  play  a  part  in  the 
stage  business.  It  must  have  its  use  or  it  will  be  banished.  Every 
wall  space  must  have  meaning.  The  results  are  spacious  designs,  rest¬ 
ful  to  the  eye  after  the  load  of  detail  which  cumbers  so  many  modem 
stage  settings.  There  are  the  broad  surfaces,  the  large,  flowing  lines, 
and  the  simple  colors  which  delight  Mr.  Urban  himself.  Where,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  “Macbeth,”  he  must  show  Mediaeval  buildings,  he 
conveys  his  impression  by  massive  structures.  He  believes  that  sim¬ 
plicity  can  be  most  artistically  accomplished  by  turning  from  natural¬ 
ism  and  making  conventional  the  stage  picture.  He  likes  to  use  the 
suggestiveness  which  may  be  hidden  beneath  apparent  simplicity. 
A  touch  of  rude  painting  or  carving,  a  splotch  of  decoration,  carries 
the  audience  away  in  imagination  to  the  time  of  the  piece,  in  quicker 
and  surer  ways  than  would  far  more  detailed  workmanship. 
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The  quality  of  impressionism  which  is  also  very  important  in 
effecting  the  designer’s  ends,  is  often  brought  out  by  the  marvelous 
way  in  which  he  directs  the  lighting  of  his  scenes.  Lighting  becomes 
a  very  high  art  handled  by  Josef  Urban.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  he  had  to  solve  on  the  American  stage,  which  he 
found  poorly  equipped  to  give  the  best  effects.  No  description  can 
do  justice  to  the  wonderful  suggestiveness  which  he  gains  in  this 
manner.  He  conveys  the  optical  illusion  of  Shakespeare’s  text  so 
thoroughly  as  to  establish  a  new  tradition  in  the  mounting  of  a  play. 
He  can  create  any  atmosphere  from  the  glowing  sunshine  of  real 
England  country  to  the  dreamlit,  mysterious  semi-darkness  of  the 
sleep-walking  scene,  with  its  suggestion  of  horror.  His  earliest  Ameri¬ 
can  productions  were  criticised  because  of  the  too  frequent  use  of 
dimly  lighted  scenes — a  tendency  which  has  since  then  been  somewhat 
tempered.  His  early  productions  also  suffered  from  the  inability  of 
mechanicians  to  carry  out  lighting  systems  to  which  they  were  un¬ 
used.  The  beauty  of  “Macbeth”  owed  much  to  skill  in  this  matter. 

Settings  as  imaginative  and  as  distinguished  may  be  found  in  a 
number  of  German  theaters,  but  not  animated  by  such  individual 
conceptions,  such  fearless  originality  as  that  of  Josef  Urban.  If  these 
fresh  conceptions  and  new  visions  are  allowed  to  do  their  part,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  there  will  be  a  new  stage  in  America — a  stage  on 
which  literalism  will  give  place  to  a  newer  and  more  profound  sense 
of  significance.  What  Reinhardt  has  done  for  the  German,  Josef 
Urban  is  very  fast  accomplishing  for  the  American  theater. 


Setting  for  the  Shakespeare  masque. 
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THE  NEW  IDEAL  OF  HOME -MAKING  IN 
AMERICA:  ILLUSTRATED  WITH  PICTURES 
OF  ONE  WOMAN’S  WORK 

IE  personality  that  culls  much  from  life,  that  is  sensi¬ 
tive  to  color,  line,  sound;  that  gathers  beauty  from  the 
sight  of  apple-blossoms,  the  flight  of  a  bird;  that  vi¬ 
brates  to  Debussy  or  MacDowell,  that  is  thrilled  with 
moonlight  under  a  rose  arbor,  or  with  the  touch  of  a 
baby’s  little  hand — such  natures  have  it  in  their  power 
to  greatly  enrich  the  world  by  giving  out  this  joy  and 
beauty  through  some  channel  most  suited  to  their  nature.  It  may 
be  that  the  gift  is  returned  to  the  world  in  an  added  sweetness  and 
beauty  of  feature  or  in  a  greater  tenderness  of  heart,  or  it  may  return 
through  great  deeds  or  through  the  genius  that  holds  art.  There 
are  endless  ways  that  Nature’s  transmuted  beauty  may  once  more 
reach  her  children.  It  may  materialize  into  gardens,  the  making  of 
homes  beautiful,  or  in  clothes,  for  that  matter,  for  clothes  should  be 
very  beautiful  indeed.  Of  course,  in  the  main  they  are  not. 

So  it  is  that  the  gatherer  of  loveliness  may  take  her  own  joy  and 
re-create  it  in  color  or  music,  modeling  or  dancing.  For  art  is  only 
the  power,  all  too  rare,  of  telling  the  world  how  nature  inspires  the 
artist.  And  an  artist  is  important — presupposing,  of  course,  fluent 
technique — as  personality  is  rich,  capable  of  accepting  much  and  giv¬ 
ing  much.  This  is  why  there  is  no  limit  to  the  variety  and  original¬ 
ity  of  art  effort,  why  no  country  may  ever  furnish  a  permanent  stand¬ 
ard  for  artists,  why  art  that  is  alive  is  ever  changing,  ever  finding  new 
birth  and  swift  death. 

To  those  interested  it  seems  as  though  it  had  remained  for  a 
democratic  nation  to  render  art  more  democratic.  Of  course,  primi¬ 
tive  people  have  always  created  their  art  for  all  their  people;  but 
the  more  exclusive  and  ultra-civilized  and  aristocratic  nations  have 
elected  to  separate  art  from  the  world  at  large,  to  have  beauty  only 
in  kings’  palaces,  forgetting  that  nature  makes  no  such  division  and 
will  not  long  accept  such  a  one.  And  here  in  America  we  have  newly 
awakened  to  a  realization  that  all  homes  should  be  well  built,  beautiful 
in  architecture,  that  all  these  well-built  homes  should  possess  lovely 
gardens  made  fair  by  the  hand  of  the  mistress,  that  the  inside  of  the 
home  should  express  the  personality  of  the  woman  who  lives  in  it, 
who  is  the  spirit  of  it.  In  order  to  accomplish  all  these  delightful 
things  it  is  necessary  that  American  women  should  really  learn  to 
understand  gardening  and  should  elect  in  many  instances,  more  than 
we  can  compute,  to  become  the  decorators  of  their  own  houses. 

If  there  ever  are  excusable  fads  in  the  world,  it  is  the  fad  of  col¬ 
lecting  beauty  about  one,  the  fad  that  makes  a  woman  of  means,  or 
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a  woman  without,  get  up  at  five  in  the  morning,  put  on  her  garden 
clothes,  go  out  in  the  early  mist  and  fragrance  and  dig  and  weed  and 
plant  and  prune,  all  for  the  sake  of  the  kind  of  joy  she  wishes  about 
herself  and  her  loved  ones  through  the  summer.  It  is  equally  inter¬ 
esting  that  women  should  no  longer  submit  to  “ready-to-wear” 
houses;  houses  of  a  pattern,  all  finished  alike  inside,  all  largely  fur¬ 
nished  alike. 

It  is  pleasant  indeed  to  look  back  upon  a  fine  and  distinguished 
period  of  architecture  and  of  house  furnishing,  but  it  is  pleasanter, 
I  think,  to  look  back  upon  it  than  to  live  in  it.  It  seems  to  me  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Louis  period,  of  the  Adams  and  Chippendale 
and  Sheraton,  must  have  grown  very  tired  of  each  others’  drawing 
rooms  and  bedrooms  and  boudoirs,  just  as  in  the  old  ideal  New  Eng¬ 
land  houses  there  is  a  monotony  of  beauty  that  can  only  be  borne  by 
the  unrelaxable  New  England  spirit,  which  cannot  endure  change  once 
a  condition  is  accepted,  whether  that  condition  is  a  Chippendale  stair¬ 
way  or  a  bed-ridden  relative.  To  be  sure,  it  is  better  to  have  periods 
of  beauty  than  periods  of  ugliness.  But  how  much  more  interesting, 
how  much  more  generous,  the  nation’s  feeling  that  demands  intelli¬ 
gence  and  culture  for  all  the  people,  in  order  that  all  the  people  shall 
create  about  them  beautiful  surroundings.  This  is  in  reality  the  true 
democratic  ideal.  Sometimes  we  are  bewildered  about  this  ideal  in 
America,  we  feel  that  it  means  a  cheap  liberty,  a  poor,  vicious  license, 
and  the  people  who  come  to  avail  themselves  of  true  liberty  ofttimes 
seem  impelled  to  destroy  it;  but  this  is  not  essential,  and  we  hope  will 
not  last  long  after  the  amalgamating  process  is  over.  Some  day  we 
shall  have  all  the  people  here  that  Europe  can  spare  and  all  that  we 
want,  and  then  we  shall  begin  to  purify,  to  simplify,  to  cultivate  our 
citizenship. 

In  the  meantime  the  interest  in  the  development  of  the  home  is 
daily  expanding.  It  is  taking  people  from  our  cities  to  the  country, 
it  is  bringing  about  endless  outdoor  living  rooms  and  sleeping  porches 
and  beautiful  informal  gardens  and  interior  decoration,  if  wre  may  use 
so  final  a  term  for  the  new  ideal  of  home-making. 

ONCE  more  wre  have  in  America  the  mistress  of  the  home,  the 
woman  whose  personality  radiates  out  in  every  direction,  who 
is  felt  in  her  garden,  in  the  house  itself,  in  her  sitting  room,  at 
her  breakfast  table,  in  the  very  health  and  loveliness  of  her  children. 
The  Craftsman  has  long  realized  this  condition  as  so  important, 
lias  so  often  spoken  of  the  need  of  individuality  in  the  home,  of  the 
opportunity  that  the  home  was  for  the  expression  of  an  art  impulse, 
that  we  are  more  and  more  interested  in  presenting  to  our  readers 
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MRo.  TRUESDALE  IN  HER  BEAUTIFUL  GARDEN  in  Greenwich, 
Connecticut:  The  garden  was  designed  by  her  and  owes  much  of  its 
variety  and  charm  to  her  supervision:  From  a  photograph  by  Arnold  Genthe. 


ONE  OF  MRS. 
TRUESDALE’S 
FAINTED  SCREENS 
is  shown  at  the  left: 
There  is  a  suggestion 
of  the  influence  of  Fra¬ 
gonard  in  the  three 
panels  of  this  beautiful 
bit  of  decoration  and 
toward  the  top  of  the 
screen  there  are  Bouch¬ 
er-like  cherubs  in 
graceful  and  joyous 
abandon. 

The  colors  of  the 
screen  are  suited  exact¬ 
ly  to  the  room  which  it 
adorns,  except  that  it 
carries  more  color  and 
seems  to  be  the  keynote 
of  the  room. 


THE  PAINTED 
CHIFFONIER  at  the 
right  is  also  Mrs. 
Truesdale’s  design:  It 
is  beautifully  modeled 
in  the  genuine  Louis 
Quinze  design  and  the 
polished  gray  surface 
is  decorated  with  fes¬ 
toons  of  flowers:  The 
side  panel  of  the  chif¬ 
fonier  is  also  painted  as 
are  the  stretchers  at 
the  bottom  and  the 
pedestals  above  the 
claw  feet. 

The  flowers  on  the  top 
of  this  delicate  piece  of 
furniture  are  always  de¬ 
lightfully  in  harmony 
and  the  pottery  which 
holds  them  forms  a  part 
of  the  color  scheme. 


A  SET  OF  DRAW¬ 
ING  ROOM  TABLES 
suggestive  of  Chinese 
lacquer,  is  shown  be¬ 
low:  These  tables  are 
among  the  first  work 
which  Mrs.  Truesdale 
did,  and  this  only  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  decoration  of 
these  tables  is  entirely 
her  own  design,  even  to 
the  preparing  of  the 
wood  to  receive  the 
decoration. 

Mrs.  Truesdale  has 
an  old  Italian  recipe  for 
the  paste  which  brings 
about  the  raised  work 
under  the  lacquer: 
Over  this  she  puts  gold 
and  then  the  color  that 
is  most  interesting  and 
harmonious  with  her 
rooms. 


ONE  OF  THE 
RICHEST  of  the 
screens  which 
Mrs.  Truesdale 
has  designed  and 
decorated  is 
shown  above:  All 
the  panels  are 
covered  with  the 
design  and 
mounted  i  n  a 
beautiful  Louis 
Seize  gold  frame. 

The  dark  back¬ 
ground  of  this 
screen  brings  out 
the  rich  colors 
and  the  naive  fig¬ 
ures  of  children 
and  birds  in  most 
charming  relief. 


THE  FLOWER  PANEL  is  the  most  recent  bit  of 
Chinese  decoration  which  Mrs.  Truesdale  has  accom¬ 
plished:  Over  the  mantel  in  the  lower  picture  is  shown 
the  method  of  placing  and  mounting  such  a  panel. 
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whenever  we  have  the  opportunity  the  work  and  the  success  of  such 
women  as  we  have  in  mind  in  this  article. 

Quite  recently  in  calling  on  a  woman  whom  I  had  thought  of 
simply  as  a  very  happy  woman,  interested  in  life,  I  permitted  myself 
to  ask  something  about  the  very  unusual  and  beautiful  decorations 
in  the  various  rooms  in  her  house,  screens  with  beauty  of  outline  and 
decoration,  sets  of  tables  of  Chinese  inspiration  and  decoration, 
modern  but  Chinese  in  tone,  bedroom  furniture  with  such  exquisite 
color  and  decoration,  of  fire  screens  and  of  panels.  To  my  delight 
and  great  interest  Mrs.  Truesdale  told  me  that  the  work  was  all  her 
own.  I  should  not  have  been  astonished,  because  I  remembered  Mrs. 
Truesdale’s  garden  as  one  of  rare  beauty,  of  unusual  design  and  of 
extremely  sensitive  feeling  for  color  and  the  relation  of  color.  Also 
I  remembered  that  I  had  never  seen  Mrs.  Truesdale  in  any  dress  that 
was  not  especially  suited  to  her — something  not  too  remote  from 
modern  fashion,  not  imitating  any  period,  but  of  established  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  interest  in  material  and  color,  and  always  in  harmony 
with  herself,  her  surroundings  and  the  occasion. 

And  so  I  realized  that  the  quality  in  her  home  that  had  so  defi¬ 
nitely  impressed  me  was  the  same  interest  in  and  power  to  create 
beauty  that  I  had  felt  always  in  her  dress  and  manner.  Perhaps 
some  of  this  beauty  had  been  gleaned  from  her  gardens,  some  from 
her  children,  some  from  the  beautiful  things  which  life  had  made 
possible  for  her.  Whatever  the  source  of  her  inspiration,  her  power 
to  give  back  beauty  to  the  world  could  not  be  doubted,  after  even  a 
cursory  study  of  the  kinds  of  furniture  that  she  has  designed,  and  of 
the  rich,  glowing,  permanently  beautiful  decoration  she  has  lavished 
upon  these  pieces. 

There  is  in  some  of  her  work  the  suggestion  of  the  Chinese  influ¬ 
ence,  in  others  the  realization  of  the  beauty  of  the  French  artists, 
in  others  the  wealth  of  the  loveliness  of  her  own  garden  has  poured 
across  her  palette  on  to  her  canvas.  Each  piece  of  furniture  that 
Mrs.  Truesdale  has  designed  and  decorated  has  been  for  some  special 
purpose,  a  screen  for  her  dining  room,  beautiful  panels  over  the  mir¬ 
rors  in  her  bedroom,  a  screen  in  the  reception  room,  sets  of  lacquered 
tables,  the  furniture  for  her  bedroom  in  her  country  home  and  lovely 
smaller  pieces  of  furniture  for  her  city  home.  She  has  used  various 
materials,  various  backgrounds  for  this  work,  whatever  has  interested 
her  for  the  particular  creation  she  had  in  mind.  Sometimes  the 
screens  are  painted  with  rich  detail  on  dark  ground  and  framed  in 
gold,  sometimes  the  entire  background  is  of  gold  and  the  color  is 
massed  up  in  radiant  bunches  of  gorgeous  flowers  and  fruit,  again  a 
lovely  Fragonard  scene  is  portrayed  with  a  hint  of  Boucher  in  the 
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panels  above  and  then  groups  of  flowers — the  whole,  as  it  were, 
woven  together  with  a  drapery  of  vines,  and  the  color  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  expression  of  an  interest  in  richness  and  delicacy  combined  that 
one  could  possibly  imagine.  One  thinks  of  the  old  French  furnishings 
and  paintings  always  as  something  a  little  fragile,  a  little  unreal,  but 
though  one  appreciates  the  French  influence  in  some  of  Mrs.  Trues- 
dale’s  work  there  is  always  added  the  richness  that  must  be  the  out¬ 
growth  of  her  own  personality,  her  own  love  of  the  colors  in  her 
garden,  her  own  appreciation  of  the  joy  of  life  itself  with  all  the 
beauty  that  cannot  be  expressed  without  a  full  use  of  nature’s  gifts. 

POSSIBLY  the  most  complete  summing  up  of  the  beauty  of  Mrs. 
W.  II.  Truesdale’s  home,  as  an  expression  of  her  individuality, 
is  in  the  wonderful  mauve  bedroom  which  she  has  planned, 
fitted  up  and  ornamented  and  which  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  mate¬ 
rialization  of  her  own  temperament.  The  bed,  the  lovely  day-bed 
and  the  chairs  are  all  old  Louis  XVI  furniture,  cream  and  gray  with 
heavy  garlands  of  flowers  in  pink  and  green.  The  panels  above  the 
bed  and  the  coverlid  and  the  decoration  of  the  day-bed  are  all  of  an 
old  French  mauve  moire  brocade,  as  beautiful  as  the  Period  furniture, 
as  rare  and  as  delicate.  The  panels  above  the  mirror  and  the  acces¬ 
sory  decoration  of  the  room  have  been  done  by  Mrs.  Truesdale  and 
the  combination  of  the  old  brocade  from  Paris  with  the  Louis  furni¬ 
ture  is  her  own  plan.  The  exquisite  subtlety  of  her  taste  in  decora¬ 
tion  was  brought  out  most  interestingly  in  this  room  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  blue  Persian  shawl  against  the  mauve  brocade  on  the 
day-bed.  This  blue  shawl  was  unrelated  in  actual  tone  to  anything 
in  the  room,  but  it  accented  every  other  tone  and  was  like  a  note  of 
clear  music.  Only  a  person  deeply  sensitive  to  all  color  combina¬ 
tions  and  feeling  color  as  one  feels  music  would  have  had  the  inspira¬ 
tion  and  the  courage  to  use  the  soft  blue  wool  drapery  in  that  purely 
Watteau  atmosphere.  It  is  this  love  of  the  past,  this  profound  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  beauty  of  all  ages,  with  the  added,  absolutely  individual, 
modern  note  and  fearless  expression  of  it  that  renders  the  work  Mrs. 
Truesdale  has  done  in  the  making  of  her  home  beautiful,  so  arresting. 

The  tables,  which  were  the  first  decorative  work  done  by  Mrs. 
Truesdale,  are  in  delightful  contrast  with  the  more  delicate  note  of 
the  bedroom  furniture  and  of  reception  room  decorations.  These 
sets  are  not  only  designed  by  her,  but  the  workmanship  on  them  from 
start  to  finish  is  under  her  supervision.  First  of  all,  when  completed, 
they  are  painted  black,  then  rubbed  with  oil  and  pumice  stone.  The 
design  is  put  on  (and  raised)  in  a  sort  of  paste.  Mrs.  Truesdale  uses 
an  old  Italian  recipe  for  this.  When  the  paste  is  dry  it  is  washed 
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with  gold,  then  the  colors  are  put  on  in  light  and  shadow  as  her  fancy 
dictates.  The  out. line  pattern  on  the  top  of  the  tables  and  on  the 
stretchers  is  all  in  gold,  and  although  the  designs  on  the  table  tops 
bring  to  mind  a  recollection  of  Chinese  furniture,  they  are  not  wholly 
Chinese — they  are  Chinese  designs,  more  glowing,  more  gorgeous, 
more  modem,  in  other  words,  they  are  Chinese  individualized  and 
modernized  and  made  harmonious  with  rooms  in  an  American  house. 


AN  exquisite  piece  of  furniture  is  the  light  or  fire  screen.  A 
beautiful  gold  scroll  frame  is  swung  on  a  pedestal  and  the 
screen  itself  is  brilliantly  painted  with  flowers  knotted  to¬ 
gether  with  the  French  bow-knot.  This  distinctive  and  beautiful 
piece  of  furniture  can  be  used  to  shut  out  sunlight,  in  front  of  a  fire, 
to  shield  one  from  electric  light  or  merely  as  pure  ornament,  for  it  is 
quite  beautiful  enough  to  justify  an  idle  existence. 

In  addition  to  the  gift  for  making  beautiful  furniture  and  har¬ 
monizing  it  in  interesting  relationship,  Mrs.  Truesdale’s  arrange¬ 
ment  of  flowers  is  something  forever  to  be  remembered.  And  her 
windows  are  like  clouds  of  morning  mist  blown  in  the  wind.  The 
charm  of  the  vague,  mysterious  color  at  the  windows  she  explained  by 
holding  up  the  curtains  and  letting  one  layer  of  chiffon  after  the  other 
drift  through  her  fingers;  each  one  in  a  different  tone  of  the  dominat¬ 
ing  color  of  the  room.  The  result  is  sunlight  seen  through  mist;  while 
the  room  is  brighter  than  is  usual  with  the  ordinary  curtains,  there 
is  never  cold  light  or  shaft  of  sun  that  blinds  and  wearies.  A  bit  of 
twilight  cloud  with  the  sun  pouring  up  from  the  horizon  through  it 
might  do  quite  as  well  if  it  were  obtainable. 

The  charm  of  these  rooms  as  one  passes  through  them,  reception 
room,  dining  room,  bedrooms,  is  varied  yet  restfully  harmonious, 
and  in  the  last  analysis  this  charm  seems  simply  the  complement  of 
the  personality  which  created  it,  so  inevitably  is  it  an  expression  of 
her  joy  in  all  beauty,  her  sensitiveness  to  it,  and  her  happiness  in 
re-creating  it. 
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ONE  MAN’S  STORY:  BY  MARY  FANTON 
ROBERTS 

MAN  sat  alone  in  a  small  room  in  a  great  city  build¬ 
ing,  his  world  had  fallen  in  around  him,  hope  had 
flown  past,  her  wings  brushing  him  but  for  an  instant. 

For  thirty  years  this  man  had  worked  with  a  single 
purpose — that  this  new  kind  of  civilization  in  which 
he  found  himself  might,  through  his  efforts,  become  a 
more  sane,  reasonable,  beautiful  one.  He  had  not 
preached  merely  by  words,  but  by  deeds.  He  had  expressed  his 
belief  in  the  value  of  honesty  and  sincerity  in  his  architecture;  his 
desire  for  greater  strength  and  beauty,  in  his  furniture;  he  had  ham¬ 
mered  copper  and  planted  gardens;  he  had  brought  back  the  fireplace 
into  the  home  to  increase  social  happiness;  he  had  woven  romance 
into  lighting  fixtures  and  peace  into  ample  couches;  he  had  brought 
sunlight  through  picturesque  casement  window’s  and  had  increased 
the  health  of  the  nation  by  creating  the  outdoor  sleeping  porch. 

But  he  had  dreamed  too  fast  for  the  world,  and  suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  his  accomplishment  he  found  himself  alone — broken,  sad, 
with  tragedy  all  about  him  in  the  little  room  in  his  great  building. 

But  the  building  wras  no  longer  his.  His  friends  opened  the  door 
of  the  little  room  occasionally  to  ask  him  “why  he  had  been  in  such 
a  hurry.”  “ Their  methods  had  been  slowT  and  sure,  and  nowr  look  at 
them.”  He  did,  but  alas!  he  derived  no  consolation  wdiatever  there¬ 
from.  And  then  advisors  came  more  cheerfully  than  the  friends. 
“You  must  become  more  practical,”  they  said.  “Give  up  all  these 
foolish  dreams.  Wake  up,  put  your  gift  into  money-making  channels, 
study  the  times.  Give  the  people  wdiat  they  want,  keep  your  eyes 
on  the  only  real  goal.”  And  they  pronounced  the  word  as  though  it 
were  gold. 

The  man  was  not  helped  by  this  advice;  he  was  only  bewildered. 
“I  cannot  go  back,”  he  told  them.  “If  I  have  failed,  it  is  not  because 
I  have  planned  too  high,  it  must  be  that  I  have  not  given  the  people 
enough.  I  must  find  something  better.  Perhaps  I  have  not  realized 
howr  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  whole  world  is  the  real  desire  for  beauty. 
I  shall  not  discredit  the  people  or  myself.  I  will  rather  aim  to  find 
something  more  significant,  more  worth  while,  more  permanently 
beautiful.  It  will  be  possible  I  know  to  find  it,  and  if  I  find  it  the 
world  will  forget  my  first  failure.” 

Through  months,  months  of  sorrow,  of  seeming  failure,  of  isolation, 
the  man  struggled,  not  to  readjust  past  misadventure,  but  to  find 
somewhere  in  the  great  storehouse  of  nature's  gifts  for  humanity 
something  better  than  he  had  ever  dreamed  of  before.  For  the  time 
he  stopped  building  houses,  he  stopped  devising  new’  comforts  for  the 
home,  and  gave  all  his  attention  to  the  study  of  woods,  of  stains,  of 
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FURNITURE  THAT  WILL  HARMONIZE  WITH  RARE 
BROCADES,  rich  tapestries,  porcelains  and  old  prints,  yet  will 
appear  with  equal  grace  in  a  simple  room  with  fresh  colored 
linens  and  chintzes,  such  as  is  shown  here,  represents  the  true 
democracy  of  art. 
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CONTACT  WITH  STRENGTH  AND  STURDINESS  is 
good  for  a  nation,  whether  that  strength  is  in  character,  in  archi¬ 
tecture  or  in  furniture:  This  furniture  not  only  conveys  such 
an  impression,  but  in  color  is  rich  and  mellow  as  an  old  violin, 


AMERICAN  FURNITURE  should  never  be  flamboy¬ 
ant  nor  an  imitation  of  any  period  no  matter  how  excel¬ 
lent  it  may  appear:  It  should  be  honestly  constructed 
and  designed  with  fine  thought  for  grace  and  beauty. 
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SO  BEAUTIFULLY  FINISHED  is  this  furniture  that  it  harmon¬ 
izes  with  every  color:  The  surface  of  the  wood  faintly  reflects  the 
colors  near  it,  thus  blending  any  groupings  into  unusual  unity. 
Chintz  can  be  combined  with  it  as  effectively  as  rich  upholstery. 
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color  in  its  relation  to  wood,  of  outline  in  relation  to  beauty  and 
comfort.  The  friends  and  advisors  came  occasionally  to  mourn  over 
him,  but  he  was  hardly  conscious  of  their  existence.  He  only  knew 
that  there  was  undiscovered  comfort  and  peace  and  loveliness  for 
homes  which  he  had  yet  to  make  real  for  the  world.  He  met  repeated 
failure,  he  worked  his  way  through  outlines  that  suggested  the  beauty 
of  the  old  art  of  foreign  nations,  through  color  that  was  new  and  pleas¬ 
ing,  but  not  wholly  satisfactory. 

His  work  was  tentative ;  he  was  feeling  his  way,  for  no  dream  that 
is  of  great  value  to  the  world  comes  suddenly  to  any  man.  It  comes 
vhile  he  is  working  wisely  and  practically  and  energetically  toward 
the  best  of  his  daily  vision.  It  does  not  drop  like  manna  out  of 
heaven,  and  is  not  even  always  recognized  the  moment  it  appears. 
And  so,  sometimes  the  man  hesitated,  saying:  “This  is  better,  much 
better,  than  the  past.” 

But  he  was  never  quite  satisfied.  “I  want  something,”  he  said, 
“that  will  belong  to  all  kinds  of  people,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  old 
and  the  young.  I  want  furniture  that  will  harmonize  with  rare  bro¬ 
cades  and  rich  tapestries,  porcelains  and  old  prints.  I  want  the  same 
furniture  to  appear  to  the  utmost  advantage  in  a  small  room  with 
simple  chintzes,  fresh  colored  linens  and  family  pictures.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  should  be  caste  in  furniture — one  kind  for  the 
fortunate,  another  kind  for  the  less  fortunate.  I  believe  that  the 
really  permanently  beautiful  furniture,  rare  and  rich  in  outline  and 
color,  will  belong  to  the  people  of  all  the  world.  In  other  words,  I 
am  seeking  pure  democracy  in  industrial  art.  I  am  no  longer  satis¬ 
fied  with  oak  alone.  I  have  greatly  enjoyed  working  in  oak,  its  sturdi¬ 
ness,  its  strength,  its  durability.  I  believe  it  has  helped  the  people 
of  this  country  to  do  away  with  futile  ornamentation,  with  puerile 
artificiality.  I  feel  that  contact  with  strength  and  sturdiness  is  good 
for  a  nation,  whether  that  strength  is  in  character,  in  architecture  or 
in  furniture. 

“I  have  never  been  quite  satisfied  to  work  in  mahogany.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  delicate,  self-satisfied  civilization  of  the  early  Colonial 
days,  to  the  people  who  were  finding  their  first  beauty  after  many 
primitive  pioneer  hardships.  It  has  no  variation  in  the  impression 
it  gives.  It  is  the  George  Washington  type  of  furniture  rather  than 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  type.” 

AND  so  the  man  continued  his  work,  living  with  his  woods  and 
his  colors  as  a  musician  lives  with  his  instrument,  dreaming 
far  into  the  future.  “I  want,”  he  said,  “furniture  so  excellent, 
so  truly  refined,  so  desirable  that  it  can  set  a  standard  in  house  fur¬ 
nishing;  that  if  placed  in  a  room  where  things  are  poor  and  ugly  and 
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useless,  it  will  so  proclaim  them;  that  will  as  a  matter  of  fact  force  a 
standard,  that  must  bring  about  greater  refinement  and  beauty  in 
home  decoration.  I  intend  that  all  the  efforts  of  my  days  shall  be 
the  building  toward  this  accomplishment.  And  when  I  achieve  it, 
I  will  regard  it  as  the  final  flower  on  the  root  and  branch  of  my  life’s 
work.” 

The  man  came  from  his  workshop  one  day  with  a  piece  of  wood  in 
his  hand.  The  few  inches  of  wood  had  been  neatly  turned  by  hand 
so  that  the  surface  was  a  succession  of  high  lights  and  shadows.  The 
high  lights  were  a  delicate  toned  brown  and  the  shadows  a  gray- 
brown  in  the  recesses  of  the  spool-like  surface.  This  bit  of  wood, 
small  as  it  was,  unrelated  to  any  piece  of  furniture,  nevertheless 
carried  about  it  a  certain  quality  of  mysterious  beauty.  The  lighter 
note  of  brown  seemed  to  be  so  porous  as  to  suggest  gold  leaf  under¬ 
neath,  and  the  gray  like  a  bit  of  cloud  lingering  in  the  shadow.  Now 
as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  no  gold  leaf,  the  beauty  of  the  oval  was 
entirely  in  the  finish  of  the  wood,  the  original  very  hard  surface  had 
been  fumed  and  highly  polished,  and  then  the  actual  tone  of  the  wood 
was  brought  out  and  grayed  off  slightly  for  the  upper  high  light.  The 
feeling  one  had  instantly  was  of  something  really  picturesque,  beauti¬ 
ful  as  a  poem  or  a  piece  of  music.  One  could  see  that  it  was  strong 
and  durable  and  permanent,  but  withal  there  was  a  certain  flower-like 
quality  as  though  the  man  had  conceived  something  inevitably  and 
irrevocably  beautiful.  This  little  piece  of  grooved  wood  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  new  furniture,  the  “better  thing”  that  the  man  had 
promised  to  himself  that  he  would  find. 

“The  minute  I  had  finished  this  piece  I  knew  I  had  what  I  was 
seeking  for,”  he  said.  “I  had  never  been  sure  before.  All  summer 
and  through  the  fall  I  had  been  working,  testing  colors  and  textures; 
but  just  as  soon  as  this  was  finished  and  polished  I  realized  that 
the  work  I  wanted  to  accomplish  in  the  future  was  along  this  fine. 
Not  inevitably  with  the  gray  shadow;  all  brown  tones  would  be  just 
as  effective,  or  brown  and  green  or  brown  and  orange.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  gracious  color  combinations  that  may  be  produced 
through  the  new  process  that  I  have  at  last  perfected.” 

IT  was  at  least  two  months  later.  The  man  had  returned  to  New 
York  and  on  the  same  day  came  shipments  from  his  workshop — a 
table,  a  long,  low  couch  or  day-bed  and  a  chair.  Just  as  soon  as 
these  pieces  were  uncovered,  put  in  the  right  light  and  grouped  to¬ 
gether,  one  realized  the  exceptional  and  extraordinarily  beautiful 
quality  that  had  been  born  through  months  of  struggle,  and  at  times 
almost  despair.  Every  particle  of  the  surface  had  a  velvety  finish 
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that  was  like  looking  through  a  mirror  at  wood,  and  every  inch  of  the 
surface  seemed  to  vary  in  tone.  The  couch  was  finished  all  in  brown, 
lighter  on  the  edges  of  the  turned  legs  and  in  the  edges  of  the  stretch¬ 
ers,  the  outline  very  simple,  but  each  piece  beautifully  turned  in  order 
that  the  play  of  fight  on  the  higher  edges  would  bring  about  an  un¬ 
ceasing  diversity  of  beauty.  So  clear,  so  beautifully  finished  was  the 
surface  of  the  wood  that  it  harmonized  exquisitely  with  every  color. 
First  a  wonderful  Gobelin  blue  was  put  over  the  mattress,  with  fig¬ 
ured  blue  tapestry  pillow  in  many  tones  as  well  as  blue,  and  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  wood  reflected  the  blue  and  reflected  the  reds  and  greens 
in  the  tapestry  and  seemed  the  perfect  upholstery.  When  the  blue 
was  discarded  a  mulberry  velvet  was  folded  over  the  mattress  and  a 
chintz  with  mulberry,  green  and  yellow  tones  was  added  for  pillows. 
This  in  turn  seemed  to  satisfy  the  color  of  the  wood  as  perfectly  as  the 
blue  had.  After  the  mulberry  a  rich  olive  green  was  tried,  and  then 
an  orange.  It  was  an  extraordinary  experiment.  It  was  as  though 
the  wood  of  the  couch  had  a  personality  which  took  on  the  colors 
that  were  thrown  across  it,  and  yet  when  all  the  colors  were  taken 
away  held  its  own  character,  too  inherently  fine  and  beautiful  to 
become  or  to  seem  anything  else. 

As  one  studied  the  proportion  of  the  couch,  the  tone  of  the  wood, 
the  depth  of  it  and  the  richness,  its  constant  variation  in  every 
change  of  fight,  it  seemed  almost  to  have  the  quality  of  a  Stradivarius 
violin.  One  never  thinks  of  a  beautiful  violin  as  just  a  piece  of  wood, 
a  bit  of  mechanism.  Each  fine  violin  has  a  personality  all  its  own. 
It  becomes  in  time  a  separate  entity,  with  its  various  moods  gay 
and  sad.  There  is  no  small  wonder  in  the  making  of  a  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  that  could  affect  the  beholder  as  does  a  rare  old  Cremona  or 
Stradivarius. 

It  is  quite  extraordinary,  the  depth  the  wood  surface,  finished  in 
the  way  described,  possesses.  It  is  as  though  there  were  several 
surfaces  or  overtones,  as  one  feels  in  music  the  dragging  of  one  tone 
over  the  other  by  expert  handling  of  the  keys.  One’s  first  impression 
of  such  a  wood  finish  is  that  it  must  be  a  very  fragile  thing  like 
Bohemian  glass  or  the  old  Cyprus  glass  with  its  magical  colors — the 
work  of  time.  But  this  is  not  true  of  the  new  Chromewald  furniture. 
It  is,  so  far  as  we  reckon  time  in  speaking  of  furniture,  imperishable; 
it  will  not  check,  crack,  split  or  warp.  The  color  will  not  wear  off, 
and  a  variation  of  climate  will  never  bring  to  it  the  blueness  which 
sometimes  appears  on  mahogany.  It  is  truly  museum  furniture  or 
heirloom  furniture  as  one  may  prefer  to  call  it. 

And  it  does  seem  worth  while  that  anything  so  permanent  in 
quality  should  have  also  a  rare  distinction  which  seems  to  separate  it- 
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from  all  other  furniture  ever  made.  It  is  quite  as  comfortable  as 
the  plainest  kind  of  every-day  furniture,  but  in  line  and  color  and 
in  the  fabrics  which  complement  it,  it  is  aristocratic  to  a  degree  in 
appearance.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  furniture  is  really  made 
for  all  people  and  all  time,  with  a  durability  that  is  never  sacrificed 
to  prettiness  and  a  beauty  that  is  never  sacrificed  to  comfort,  and  a 
comfort  that  embraces  all  the  qualities  of  the  various  types  of  furni¬ 
ture  that  have  outlived  their  generations  of  owners.  It  seems  reason¬ 
able  to  believe  that  at  last  an  American  furniture  for  an  enlightened 
and  cultured  democracy  had  been  devised. 

And  yet  a  more  modest  type  of  furniture  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine.  It  is  never  flamboyant,  it  is  never  over-brilliant,  it  is  never 
an  imitation  of  the  painted  Colonial  or  the  elaborate  Buhl,  or  the 
Mediaeval  Italian.  It  is  as  quiet  as  a  grove  and  as  gentle  as  the 
little  brook  running  through,  and  one  can  appreciate  at  a  first  glance 
that  it  is  truly  American.  For  that  reason  it  cannot  be  an  imitation, 
a  veneer,  it  must  be  honest  with  the  sturdiness  of  old  peasant  furni¬ 
ture  and  the  beauty  of  the  old  court  periods,  only  carried  a  step 
further,  as  though  the  peasant  and  the  courtier  had  intermarried 
and  as  though  in  their  offspring  were  found  all  the  best  qualities  of 
both. 

In  color,  where  the  brown  is  used,  a  pine  cone,  perhaps,  is  the 
closest  analogy,  with  all  the  variations  of  color  and  the  fineness 
of  texture  to  be  found  in  a  ripe  cone.  Where  the  more  vivid  colors 
are  added,  the  variation  becomes  a  matter  of  taste.  It  may  be  light 
or  dark,  brilliant  or  cloudy  as  suiting  the  taste  of  the  individual. 
In  studying  this  new  type  of  furniture,  especially  where  color  is  in 
combination  with  brown,  one  feels  immediately  that  furniture  should 
set  the  color  note  of  the  room;  that  it  should  not  be  furnished  by 
the  walls  or  in  the  rugs,  a  rare  embroidery  or  brilliant  fabrics  and 
draperies;  preeminently  it  should  be  the  furniture  itself  which  is 
always  the  foreground,  not  the  background,  of  the  room.  And  people 
who  try  the  new  “picture  furniture,”  having  found  in  it  exactly  the 
color  they  wish,  will  do  well  first  of  all  to  place  it  in  a  room,  then 
select  the  rug  that  is  modestly  harmonious,  the  walls  in  gentle  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  furniture  and  the  fabrics,  tapestries,  etc.,  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  color  of  the  furniture,  to  modify  it,  to  add  variation. 
By  using  a  color  in  the  furniture  which  has  not  a  hard,  waxed  surface  or 
brilliant  applied  decoration,  but  that  seems  inherent  in  the  wood,  a 
wonderful  atmospheric  effect  is  gained  which  can  be  attained  in  no 
other  way. 

Windows  that  are  draped  with  a  succession  of  clouds  of  chiffon 
achieve  just  the  same  beauty  of  coloring  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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reliable  would  be  hard  to  imagine  than  this  new  production 
of  the  Craftsman  shops:  Its  inherent  quality  of  beauty  and 
simplicity  will  endure  unchanged  through  many  generations. 


IN  COLOR  AND  FINENESS  OF  TEX¬ 
TURE  this  furniture  is  like  a  brown  pine 
cone  revealing  the  same  quality  of  shadow 
and  high  lights:  It  is  comfortable  to  live 
with,  yet  has  the  sturdiness  of  the  pioneer. 
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new  Chromewald  furniture.  If  it  is  yellow,  it  is  yellow  in  one  light 
and  pale  corn  in  another  and  shading  into  brown  or  flaming  into 
bright  orange  in  the  sunlight.  All  of  this  must  produce  an  effect  of 
color  through  the  air  just  as  one  gets  it  through  the  several  different 
toned  thicknesses  of  chiffon  at  the  windows. 

AS  a  rule,  as  we  have  already  said,  this  furniture  may  be  in  some 
neutral  tone,  the  brown  of  the  pine  cone,  the  gray  of  misty 
air  in  green  woods,  the  green  of  spring  orchards,  or  combined 
with  brilliant  tones,  and  where  no  particular  high  color  note  is  struck, 
still  the  shade  of  this  furniture  should  be  the  keynote  of  the  color 
harmony  of  the  room,  otherwise  the  unusual  sense  of  perfect  beauty 
cannot  be  attained. 

Of  course  a  few  pieces  of  this  furniture  could  be  added  as  picture 
chairs  or  couches  or  tables  to  rooms  furnished  in  almost  any  style, 
just  as  one  adds  a  single  rich  piece  of  Jacobean,  a  lovely  Louis  chair 
or  an  old  Italian  painted  cabinet.  But  the  greater  perfection  will  be 
attained  by  the  closer  harmony  throughout  the  furnishing. 

In  a  short  time,  in  addition  to  the  larger  pieces  of  furniture,  lamp 
bases  will  be  made  to  match  furniture  sets,  candlesticks  will  appear 
in  varied  colors  and  all  kinds  of  small  decorative  fittings  will  be 
produced  in  this  mysteriously  beautiful  new  scheme  of  furnishing. 
Where  only  a  few  pieces  are  used  in  a  room  furnished  in  other  styles, 
the  method  of  using  it  should  be  studied  very  carefully.  An  orange 
picture  chair  or  a  deep  rose  picture  table  would  do  for  the  ordinary 
room  what  a  bunch  of  red  tulips  or  a  jar  full  of  golden  rod  or  a  vase 
of  La  France  roses  have  been  relied  upon  to  do  so  often  in  the  past. 

The  beautiful  velvety  quality  of  this  wood  and  the  rich  tones 
which  may  be  employed  remind  one  not  a  little  of  the  Martine  glass 
which  Poiret  was  bringing  out  in  France  just  before  the  war.  It 
carried  just  such  browns,  yellows  and  rose  and  red  and  blue  and  green 
as  Mr.  Stickley  is  planning  to  introduce  into  his  Chromewald  fur¬ 
niture.  One  could  imagine  nothing  more  beautiful  indeed  than  a 
combination  of  the  Martine  glass  and  the  Chromewald  furniture. 

As  yet  no  one  has  seen  a  succession  of  rooms  furnished  in  the 
fashion  which  we  have  already  described,  with  colors  so  translucent, 
so  flowerlike,  with  brown  so  rich  and  velvety,  with  construction  so 
well  thought  out,  with  wood  so  durable.  It  will  be  little  short  of 
enthralling  to  enter  a  house  completely  outfitted  in  this  fashion — 
from  hall  to  reception  room,  to  dining  room,  bedroom  and  eventually 
of  course  the  little  nursery. 

The  writer  sat  the  other  day  in  front  of  a  group  of  this  furniture, 
studying  it  for  a  long  time  with  interest,  with  sympathy,  with  under- 
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standing,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so  realized  that  there  was 
actually  a  plaintive  quality  in  the  beauty  of  the  wood,  something  so 
simple,  so  delicately  beautiful  that  it  touched  the  heart  like  a  gentle 
folk  song,  and  then  for  the  first  time  fully  appreciated  what  such 
furniture  could  mean  to  the  people,  because  with  its  qualities  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  sturdiness,  of  rich  beauty  and  variation,  it  suggested  the 
very  attributes  which  we  most  admire  in  the  great  mass  of  humanity — 
the  intelligent,  democratic  humanity  that  lives  for  the  future,  reveres 
the  past  and  desires  great  happiness,  great  comfort  and  great  beauty 
for  the  present. 

It  is  as  though  by  love  and  fine  purpose  and  keen  appreciation, 
the  maker  of  this  furniture  had  somehow  endowed  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct  with  the  memories  of  the  woodland  days,  when  the  sun  poured 
through  the  branches  and  the  wind  lifted  the  leaves  and  the  rain 
cooled  and  refreshed  the  roots.  These  are  the  things  that  make  life 
possible  to  the  tree  and  must  be  inherent  in  the  tree  and  that  some¬ 
how  seem  to  reach  one  through  the  beauty,  the  luster  and  the  richness 
of  the  wood  itself  in  its  final  presentation. 
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THE  RETURN  OF  THE  CANDLESTICK:  ITS 
DECORATIVE  VALUE 


The  candlesticks  shown  on  this  page  are  by  courtesy  of  Yamanaka  &  Co. 

ANDLEMAS  day  is  always  of  interest  to  artists  because 
of  the  picturesque  ceremonies  with  which  all  good 
Catholics  keep  it  in  remembrance.  The  procession  of 
priests,  acolytes,  white-robed  choir  boys  and  laymen 
carrying  lighted  tapers  (and  also  freshly  made  ones  to 
be  used  in  religious  services  during  the  coming  year), 
as  it  passes  along  sun-lighted  cloisters,  through  dim 
ante-rooms  into  the  darkness  of  great  vaulted  cathedrals,  makes  a 
wonderful  series  of  pictures.  The  play  of  candle-flame  and  sun,  the 
illuminated  faces  of  the  bearers  as  they  pass  through  the  darkening 
portals  of  the  cathedral,  the  quivering,  mellow,  almost  holy  light 
radiating  from  the  hundreds  of  tiny  flames  of  the  communicants  as 
they  gather  in  the  great  shadowy  nave,  make  inspiring  color  subjects 
for  a  painter.  Artists  have  always  been  fascinated  by  the  beauty  of 
a  candle-flame,  and  little  wonder,  for  nothing  that  man  has  devised 
in  the  way  of  a  light  radiates  a  mellower,  more  enchanting,  more 
poetical  illumination.  Besides  its  own  inherent  beauty,  candle  light 
touches  everything  within  its  radiance  with  tender  charm.  It  pales 

and  glows  gently  as  though  breath¬ 
ing  like  a  living  thing.  True,  electric 
light,  oil  or  gas  is  stronger,  more 
practical,  more  convenient  and  safer 
to  use,  but  they  are  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  in  beauty  with  the  light  from  a 
simple  waxen  dip.  Shades  of  silk  or 
gauze,  of  parchment  or  paper,  how¬ 
ever,  modify  the  business-like  inten¬ 
sity  of  electric  lights  to  home  require¬ 
ments. 

Candles  have  been  surrounded 
with  a  peculiarly  picturesque  interest 
ever  since  a  strip  of  bark  or  tendril 
of  vine  was  dipped  in  tallow  and 
lighted  from  a  camp  fire.  Later  on, 
when  a  great  illumination  was  wanted 
for  a  special  festive  occasion,  someone 
thought  to  twist  a  bit  of  wire  around 
a  bundle  of  these  ifirst  candles  and 
hang  them  against  the  stone  walls  of 
the  assembly  hall.  Rush  lights  made 
Antique  temple  candlestick.  by  repeatedly  dipping  the  dried  inner 
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pith  of  the  common  rush  in  grease  were  held  at  the  top  of  an  iron 
standard  by  a  spring  or  jaw.  Every  few  minutes  they  had  to  be 
pulled  up  an  inch  or  so  to  keep  pace  with  the  burning.  Sometimes 
the  tallow  rush  was  carried  around  in  the  fingers  and  laid  down  on 
a  table  with  the  lighted  end  extending  over  the  edge  of  the  table — a 
rare  good  chance  for  an  absent-minded  person  to  mar  a  costly  table 
or  start  a  ruinous  blaze. 

Some  of  the  first  candlesticks  were  almost  identical  in  form  with 
the  early  lamps,  which  were  but  shallow  bowls  holding  oil  in  which 
a  wick  floated  about.  They  were  made  of  similar  material — pottery, 
copper,  iron  or  pewter.  Early  American  candlesticks,  still  preserved, 
are  made  of  glass,  china,  wrought  iron  and  carved  wood.  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  possesses  a  pair  of  darkly  shaded  brown 
ones  of  the  much  prized  Bennington  pottery  that  bear  a  decided 
resemblance  to  the  rich  mottled  effects  of  tortoise  shell.  In  the 
Museum  also  are  some  interesting  old  candlesticks  of  pewter,  with 
the  great  glass  globes  made  to  shield  them  from  draughts,  that  cover 
them  completely.  Some  of  the  old  candles  were  fitted  with  small 
glass  chimneys,  much  like  lamp  chimneys,  to  protect  the  candle  and  its 
flame  and  were  adjusted  upon  the  tip  of  the  candlestick.  Very  few 
covered  all  of  the  candlestick  with  a  great  glass  case  as  shown  in  the 
ones  at  the  Museum. 

THE  modern  candle  shows  a  most  interesting  development  of 
their  use,  one  characteristic  of  this  age.  We  pay  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  illuminating  value,  though  no  light  can  compare 
with  them  for  beauty,  but  treat  them  as  decorative  adjuncts.  The 
wax  candles  can  be  had  in  almost  every  tone  and  half  tone  of  blues, 
reds,  pinks,  lavenders  and  yellows,  as  well  as  pure  white  and  ivory. 
Occasionally  we  see  dull  black  ones,  and  though  these  black  candles 
may  seem  extreme,  yet  in  some  places  they  are  wonderfully  striking. 
Sometimes  the  wax  is  twisted  into  graceful  forms,  thus  giving  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  a  two-toned  or  contrasting  color  effect.  Square  candles 
of  one  color  are  effective  and  much  in  demand.  The  round  ones  are 
often  elaborately  painted  with  flower,  or  stiff  conventional  design;  gold 
and  silver  are  often  introduced.  The  craze  for  black  and  white  is 
apparent  in  striped  and  checked  candles  and  very  amusing  and 
decorative  objects  some  of  them  are  indeed.  Bayberry  candles  are 
again  much  sought  for  because  of  their  soft  greenish  color,  out-of-door 
fragrance  when  burning,  and  clear  steady  flame.  In  fact,  there  seems 
to  be  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  form  and  color  of  candles  made  purely 
for  decorative  purposes,  though  of  course  they  burn  well  if  occasion 
demands. 
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CANDLE 
AND  FLOW¬ 
ER  HOLD¬ 
ER  ;  this  new 
creation  de¬ 
signed  by  Lil¬ 
lian  Link  is  a 
most  charming 
table  decora¬ 
tion  and  the 
color  scheme 
can  be  varied 
b  y  changing 
flowers  and 
tapers. 


THREE  EXAMPLES  OF  CANDLESTICKS  with  round  and  square 
bases  are  here  shown:  An  elaborately  engraved  Persian  brass  one,  a  sim¬ 
ply  branched  Russian  candelabra  and  one  of  Italian  peasant  pottery  in  soft 
pastel  tones:  These  hold  suggestions  for  introducing  color  in  rooms. 


FRENCH 
ENAMELED 
COPPER  of  the 
sixteenth  cen¬ 

tury:  A  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  the 
elaborate  and 
perfect  workman¬ 
ship  of  that  era. 


The  candles 
shown  on  this 
page  are  the 
property  of  the 
M  etropolitan 
Museum  of  Art. 


ABOVE  is  a 
fine  specimen  of 
the  Battersea 
china  of  the 
eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury:  Rich  color 
char  a  c  terize  s 
these  beautiful 
old  candlesticks: 
The  Pricket  can¬ 
dlestick  especially 
should  furnish  in¬ 
spiration  to  mod¬ 
ern  designers. 


PRICKET 
CANDLE¬ 
STICK  in  Li¬ 
moges  enamel  on 
copper,  is  shown 
at  the  left. 


DECORATIVE  VALUE  OF  THE  CANDLESTICK 

The  modem  craze  for  color  is  of  course  fully  satisfied  in  the 
candlesticks  offered.  Dainty  colors  for  my  lady’s  boudoir,  daring, 
stunning  ones  for  the  drawing  room,  specially  made  and  tinted  ones 
for  different  rooms  designed  to  carry  out  definite  color  schemes. 
Some  are  made  of  mahogany,  oak  or  gumwood,  turned  in  simple, 
graceful  lines  to  be  used  on  dressers,  tables  and  writing  desks  of  their 
respective  woods.  Color  is  obtained  on  these  candlesticks  by  the 
shades  of  silk  or  gauze.  Candelabra  of  two  or  more  prongs  made  of 
mahogany  and  oak  are  an  innovation  instantly  appreciated  by  decora¬ 
tors  and  home  makers.  By  the  use  of  bright  paints,  wooden  holders 
are  brought  up  to  brilliant  futurist  standards,  some  are  toned  to  soft 
flower  tints  for  use  on  luncheon  tables  and  summer  bedrooms.  Beau¬ 
tiful  color  is  obtained  by  the  pottery  makers  in  glaze  and  luster  of 
every  hue.  Hardly  a  thought  can  enter  the  mind  of  a  decorator  for 
a  stunning  color  combination  that  has  not  been  foreseen  and  supplied 
by  the  porcelain  candlestick  makers — deep  blood  red,  rich  Chinese 
blue,  pansy  velvet  purples,  daffodil  yellow,  in  fact,  every  plain  or 
combined  color  is  ready  for  the  furtherance  of  the  home-maker’s  plan 
for  beauty.  Naturally,  invention  runs  riot  in  the  matter  of  shades; 
mushroom,  bell,  lamp  chimney,  round,  square,  octagonal  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  variations  of  each  of  these,  covered  with  silk,  gauze,  cretonne, 
canvas,  paper,  parchment  and  pierced  metals  are  made,  some  beauti¬ 
fully  balanced,  others  clumsy,  ridiculous  beyond  belief.  It  takes  a 
talent  amounting  almost  to  genius  to  create  a  shade  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  to  a  candlestick  or  lamp  vase.  There  is  so  fine  a  point  between 
over-large  and  under-size  that  it  is  often  missed.  There  is  no  rule 
save  that  of  good  taste  in  the  matter. 

LILLIAN  LINK,  who  is  known  everywhere  because  of  her  de¬ 
lightful  statuettes  of  children,  has  designed  a  combination  vase 
and  candlestick  that  is  a  decided  novelty.  It  is  out  of  the 
ordinary  to  see  a  truly  original  and  beautiful  thing,  yet  she  seems  to 
have  succeeded  in  creating  one.  As  may  be  seen  by  the  illustration 
the  lines  of  this  combination  vase-candlestick  are  chaste  and  graceful 
in  the  extreme.  The  flowers  furnish  bright  color  by  day  and  the 
candles  bright  flame  by  night.  Color  schemes  can  be  quickly  varied 
by  changing  flower  and  candle — yellow  or  spring  green  candles  with 
daffodils,  pinks  and  reds  with  roses,  blue  ones  with  forget-me-nots  or 
love-in-a-mist.  We  can  think  of  no  more  original  or  attractive  dec¬ 
oration  for  luncheon  or  dinner  table  than  these  candlesticks. 

On  the  same  page  with  this  group  of  flower  candlesticks  are  shown 
three  other  types  of  great  decorative  value — an  elaborately  chased 
brass  from  Persia,  a  rich  but  plain  brass  candelabra  of  good  propor- 
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Japanese 

Lotus 

candle¬ 

stick. 


DECORATIVE  VALUE  OF  THE  CANDLESTICK 

tions  and  a  beautiful  porcelain  one  from  Capri  in  soft,  pale  Italian 
yellows,  pinks  and  blue.  As  contrast  to  these  of  modern  design  aie 
shown  some  old  ones  photographed  by  permission  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  Art.  The  pricket  altar  candlestick  is  a  wonderful 
example  of  the  Lymoges  enamel  on  copper.  Candles  were  held  in 
place  by  pressing  them  down  upon  the  point;  sockets  were  left  m  the 
candle  when  molded  slightly  smaller  than  the  pricket  so  that  they 
would  be  held  firmly.  The  pair  of  eighteenth  century  Battersea 
China  candlesticks  and  a  shorter  pair  of  sixteenth  century  I  rench 
enamel  on  copper  are  of  rare  and  exquisite  workmanship. 

A  pair  of  English  silver  chamber  candlesticks,  designed  by 
Matthew  Bolton  in  eighteen  hundred  and  six,  show  an  ingenious 
way  of  holding  the  snuffers  and  of  raising  the  candles  as  they  are  con¬ 
sumed  The  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  delight  in  elaborate  metal  work. 
Dragons  wreathed  about  a  staff  or  bearing  a  light  upon  their  head  are 
favorite  designs.  Two  of  our  illustrations  show  intricately  wrought 
bronze  candlesticks  holding  richly  molded  candles  of  characteristic 
Chinese  shape;  another  smaller  one  of  bronze,  based  on  the  lotus  leaf 
motif.  Here  again  may  be  noted  the  familiar  pricket  form  so  often 

seen  in  Oriental  altar  candlesticks. 

Coming  down  to  our  own  times,  we  find  among  our  illustrations 
a  most  interesting  pair  of  Bennington  candlesticks  and  two  forms  of 
early  American  candle  molds.  In  a  garret  room  of  the  Jumel  Man- 


Courtesy  Yamanaka  and  Co. 


Japanese  models  for  candle-lanterns. 

( Continued  on  page  212) 
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“THE  REAL  DECORATOR  MAKES  THE  COM¬ 
MON  THING  PLEASANT  TO  LOOK  UPON  AND 
AGREEABLE  TO  USE” 

ILLIAM  MORRIS  was  willing  to  exercise  his  faculties 
on  the  humblest  undertakings,  with  no  other  aim  than 
to  make  a  common  thing  pleasant  to  look  upon  and 
agreeable  to  use.  Half  a  century  ago  ‘craft’  was  not  the 
fashionable  word  for  the  kind  of  work  with  which  the 
firm  chiefly  concerned  itself,  and  in  doing  the  greater 
part  of  what  he  did  Morris  was  merely  writing  himself 
down,  in  the  language  of  the  general  public,  an  artisan.  Conforming 
to  the  truest  of  principles,  he  raised  his  work  by  getting  under  it. 
Nothing  was  too  laborious  or  too  lowly  for  him.  Pride  of  position 
was  unknown  to  him  in  any  sense  that  would  prevent  him  from  in¬ 
dulging  in  manual  labor.  His  real  pride  lay  in  making  something 
which  he  considered  beautiful  take  the  place  of  something  ugly  in 
the  world.  If  it  were  a  fabric  to  be  made  lovely  with  long  disused  or 
unfamiliar  dyes,  his  hands  were  in  the  vat. 

“If  tapestry  were  to  be  woven,  he  was  at  the  loom  by  dawn.  In 
his  workman’s  blouse,  steeped  in  indigo,  and  with  his  hair  outstanding 
wildly,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  presenting  himself  cheerfully  at  the 
houses  of  his  friends,  relying  upon  his  native  dignity  to  save  appear¬ 
ances,  or,  to  speak  more  truly,  not  thinking  of  appearances  at  all,  but 
entirely  happy  in  his  role  of  workman,  though  frankly  desirous  that 
the  business  should  prosper  beyond  all  danger  of  the  ‘smash’  that 
would,  he  owned,  ‘be  a  terrible  nuisance.’  ‘I  have  not  time  on  my 
hands,’  he  said,  ‘to  be  ruined  and  get  really  poor.’  It  was  to  the 
peculiar  union  of  the  ideal  and  the  practical  in  his  nature  that  his 
success  in  the  fields  on  which  he  ventured  is  due.  .  .  . 

“He  wanted  his  patterns,  especially  his  wall-paper  patterns,  to 
remind  people  of  pleasant  scenes :  ‘of  the  close  vine  trellis  that  keeps 
out  the  sun  by  the  Nile  side;  or  of  the  wild  woods  and  their  streams, 
with  the  dogs  panting  beside  them ;  or  of  the  swallows  sweeping  above 
the  garden  boughs  toward  the  house  eaves  where  their  nestlings  are, 
while  the  sun  breaks  the  clouds  on  them;  or  of  the  many-flowered 
summer  meadows  of  Picardy’ — all  very  charming  things  to  think 
about,  but  as  really  pertinent  to  wall-paper  designing  as  the  pleasant 
memory  of  a  hard  road  with  a  fast  horse  speeding  over  it  would  be  to 
the  designing  of  a  carpet.  He  preached  the  closest  observation  of 
nature  and  the  most  delicate  understanding  of  it  before  attempting 
conventionalization,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  break  all  the  laws  of 
nature  in  his  designs  when  he  happened  to  want  to  do  so.  He  did 
not  hesitate,  as  Mr.  Day  has  said,  to  make  an  acorn  grow  from  two 
stalks  or  to  give  a  lily  five  petals.  Fitness  in  ornament  was  one  of 
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A  HINT  FROM  WILLIAM  MORRIS 


his  fundamental  principles,  and  he  made  his  designs  for  the  place 
in  which  they  were  to  be  seen,  and  with  direct  reference  to  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  opportunities  of  that  place.  It  was  never  his  way  to  turn  a 
wall-paper  loose  on  the  market  for  any  chance  purchaser.  He  must 
know,  if  possible,  something  of  the  walls  to  which  the  design  was  to 
be  applied  and  of  the  room  in  which  it  was  to  live,  and  he  then  adapted 
his  design  to  his  idea  of  what  was  required.  This  idea,  however,  was 
commonly  much  influenced  by  certain  pre-conceived  theories.  He 
believed,  for  example,  that  there  should  be  a  sense  of  mystery  in 
every  pattern  designed.  This  mystery  he  tried  to  get,  not  by  mask¬ 
ing  the  geometrical  structure  upon  which  a  recurring  pattern  must  be 
based,  but  by  covering  the  ground  equably  and  richly,  so  that  the 
observer  may  not  ‘be  able  to  read  the  whole  thing  at  once.’  .  .  . 

“  ‘Run  any  risk  of  failure  rather  than  involve  yourself  in  a  tangle  of 
poor  weak  lines  that  people  can’t  make  out,’  he  says.  ‘Definite  form 
bounded  by  firm  outline  is  a  necessity  for  all  ornament.  You  ought 
always  to  go  for  positive  patterns  when  they  may  be  had.’  They 
might  always  be  had  from  him.  And  it  is  due  to  his  positive  quality, 
his  uncompromising  certainty  of  the  rightness  of  the  thing  that  he 
is  doing,  that  even  when  he  is  most  imitative  he  gives  an  impression 
of  originality,  and  is,  in  fact,  original  in  the  sense  that  he  has  thought 
out  for  himself  the  methods  and  motives  of  the  ancient  art  by  which 
he  is  coneiously  and  intentionally  influenced.  .  .  . 

“  ‘We  ought  to  get  to  understand  the  value  of  intelligent  work,  the 
work  of  men’s  hands,  guided  by  their  brains,  and  to  take  that,  though 
it  be  rough,  rather  than  the  unintelligent  work  of  machines  or  slaves, 
though  it  be  delicate;  to  refuse  altogether  to  use  machine-made  work 
unless  where  the  nature  of  the  thing  compels  it,  or  where  the  machine 
does  what  mere  human  suffering  would  otherwise  have  to  do;  to  have 
a  high  standard  of  excellence  in  wares  and  not  to  accept  make-shifts 
for  the  real  thing,  but  rather  to  go  without — to  have  no  ornament 
merely  for  fashion’s  sake,  but  only  because  we  really  think  it  beauti¬ 
ful,  otherwise  to  go  without  it;  not  to  live  in  an  ugly  and  squalid 
place  (such  as  London)  for  the  sake  of  mere  excitement  or  the  like, 
but  only  because  our  duties  bind  us  to  it — to  treat  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  earth  as  a  holy  thing  not  to  be  rashly  dealt  with  for  any  con¬ 
sideration;  to  treat  with  the  utmost  care  whatever  of  architecture 
and  the  like  is  left  us  of  the  times  of  art.' 

— From  “William  Morris"  by  E.  L.  Cary. 
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A  HOUSE  PLANNED  BY  THE 
OWNER:  BY  M.  ROBERTS  CON¬ 
OVER 

THIS  attractive  house  was  planned 
by  the  owners  themselves  and  is 
situated  at  Atlantic  Highlands, 
N.  J.,  overlooking  the  Raritan  Bay. 
It  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  location  on 
the  bluff.  The  site  is  a  gentle  slope  to¬ 
ward  the  north,  and  this,  the  bay  side  of 
the  dwelling,  is  three  stories  high.  A  spa¬ 
cious  basement  under  the  main  part  of  the 
house  affords  rooms  for  the  kitchen,  maid’s 
room,  and  various  rooms  for  provisions, 
coal  and  wood. 

The  main  floor  comprises  a  large  living 


INTERESTING  BAY  WINDOW  IN  THE  HOUSE  AT  ATLAN¬ 
TIC  HIGHLANDS,  N.  J. 
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room  entered  directly  from  the  entrance  on 
the  south  and  opening  on  a  broad  veranda 
overlooking  the  bay  (large  glass  folding 
doors  furnish  this  view  from  the  living 
room  at  all  times)  ;  a  spacious  dining  room, 
separated  from  the  living  room  by  large 
folding  doors  of  glass ;  butler’s  pantry  with 
its  dumb-waiter  equipment;  two  spacious 
sleeping  rooms ;  a  bathroom,  hallway  and 
closets. 

From  the  dining  room,  large  glass,  fold¬ 
ing  doors  open  upon  the  veranda,  and  three 
high  windows  are  used  to  give  light  to  this 
room  from  the  east. 

The  sleeping  chambers  are  very  light  and 
spacious  and  are  located  in  the  extension 
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A  HOUSE  PLANNED  BY  THE  OWNER 


HOUSE  OF  STUCCO  CONSTRUCTION  UPON  METAL  LATHING !  THE  PILLARS  AND  CHIMNEY  ARE  BRICK  COVERED 


WITH  STUCCO. 

toward  the  south,  which  with  the  main  body 
of  the  house  form  an  L-shaped  plan.  The 
southern  chamber  receives  light  from  five 
windows,  two  on  the  east  and  the  three  on 
the  south,  forming  a  most  attractive  archi¬ 
tectural  feature  on  this,  the  street  end,  of 
the  dwelling. 

The  upper  floor  space  is  occupied  by 
three  sleeping  rooms — the  central  one,  a 
fine  large  room  with  four  large  windows 
extending  over  the  veranda,  being  used  as 
a  nursery,  a  hall,  closets  and  an  attic  in  the 
extension. 

The  house  is  well  built  and  well  finished. 
It  is  an  example  of  stucco  construction 
upon  metal  lathing,  with  the  exception  of 
the  wall  on  the  water  front  which  is  of 
stucco  over  brick.  The  pillars  and  chimney 
are  brick  with  a  cover  of  stucco.  The  house 
is  65  feet  deep  from  front  to  rear,  includ¬ 
ing  the  porch.  The  main  part  is  34  feet 
wide  and  the  extension,  22  feet  wide.  The 
cost  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10,000. 
which  includes  equipment  of  heat  for  win¬ 
ter  occupancy,  and  all  other  modern  im¬ 
provements. 

In  the  long,  simple  lines,  flat  wall  sur¬ 
faces  unrelieved  by  cheapening  fretwork  or 
applied  ornament,  absence  of  all  attempt  at 
‘‘after  thought”  decoration,  lies  the  secret 
of  its  distinction.  What  resources  of  time, 
money,  labor  have  been  conserved  and  di¬ 
verted  to  the  avenues  of  first-class  material, 
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A  HOUSE  PLANNED  BY  THE  OWNER 


SHOWING  SITUATION  OF  HOUSE  ON  THE  BLUFF  OF  R:\RITAN  BAY  WITH  WIDE  PORCH  RUNNING  THE  WIDTH 
OF  THE  HOUSE. 


solid  foundation,  the  best  of  workmanship. 
Nothing  was  frittered  foolishly  away  in 
nomessentials.  The  result  is  an  extremely 
dignified,  pleasant,  livable  sort  of  a  home, 
one  that  embodies  all  the  home  ideals — a 
garden  about  it,  trees  to  give  it  shade,  a 
wonderful  view  to  give  constant  inspiration 
and  beauty,  abundance  of  space  within  for 
comfortable  living,  a  feeling  that  the  work 
of  this  generation  will  be  a  worth  while  in¬ 
heritance  because  the  principles  of  artistic 
choice  that  are  always  good,  in  any  time, 
under  any  circumstances,  for  any  people. 
The  house  is  worth  considera¬ 
tion  because  it  was  planned  by 
the  owners  themselves.  They 
made  their  home  exactly  as 
they  wished  it,  to  suit  their 
sense  of  fitness,  and  to  give 
them  their  particular  ideal. 

Thus  an  individuality  was 
brought  about  that  attracts  the 
attention  of  every  passerby.  If 
more  houses  were  made  by  the 
owners  according  to  their  in¬ 
dividual  sense  of  beauty  and 
fitness,  our  cities,  villages  and 
countrysides  would  be  far 
more  attractive  and  the  people 
dwelling  in  these  houses  the 
better  for  their  experience  in 


self  expression.  The  majority  of  men  and 
women  if  suddenly  thrown  in  a  situation 
where  they  were  forced  to  depend  entirely 
upon  their  own  resources  would  scarce 
know  how  to  construct  a  safe  shelter  for 
themselves,  to  say  nothing  of  making  it 
beautiful.  It  would  be  well  to  restore  our 
natural  home  making  intuitions  by  contin¬ 
ual  observation  and  study  of  buildings,  by 
introducing  architecture  in  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum.  In  every  part  of  our  country  are 
beautiful  homes  that  could  be  studied  to  ad¬ 
vantage  and  safely  followed. 


INFORMAL  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  HOUSE  DESCRIBED  BY  M.  ROBERTS  CONOVER. 
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DECORATIVE  VALUE  OF  THE  CANDLESTICK 


RETURN  OF  CANDLESTICK: 
ITS  DECORATIVE  VALUE 

( Continued  from  page  206.) 

sion,  New  York  city,  may  be  seen  some  of 
the  old-time  methods  of  candle  making. 
There  are  the  hand  dipped  candles  hanging 
in  rows  from  long  cooling  frames,  like  so 
many  icicles,  the  basin  for  melting  the  tal¬ 
low  and  quite  a  number  of  molds  similar 
tO'  the  two^  illustrated.  This  room  is  a 
valuable  record  of  the  old-time  methods  of 
candle  making.  The  cotton  wicks  were 
drawn  through  the  hollow  forms  of  the 
molds,  which  are  made  with  the  points 
downward  and  then  the  wax  or  tallow 
poured  into  it  until  tilled  level  with  the  top. 
Every  housewife  made  her  own  candles 
in  those  days.  She  spun  the  thread  for 
the  wicks,  dipped,  rolled  or  molded  the 
candles  from  fragrant  barberry  or  tallow. 


CANDLESTICKS  OK  METAL  AND  WOOD  IN  VARIOUS 
COLOR  SCHEMES  SEEN  AT  THE  CRAFTSMAN  SHOPS. 

We  may  not  have  the  romantic  satisfaction 
of  being  able  to  make  our  own  candles,  but 


EARLY  AMERICAN  CANDLE  MOLDS,  PROPERTY  OF  THE 
METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART. 

we  have  an  outlet  to  our  ingenuity  in  the 
decorating  of  the  candlesticks  and  of  mak¬ 
ing  dainty  shades. 

In  this  same  issue  may  be  seen 
some  rare  old  candlesticks  in  the 
photographs  illustrating  the  ar¬ 
ticle  on  Ben  Ali  Haggin’s  studio, 
‘  A  Studio  That  Is  a  Series  of 
Mediaeval  Pictures.”  These  in 
their  magnificent  setting  give  fine 
contrast  to  the  simple,  home¬ 
made  tallow  dip  in  its  plain 
wooden  holder  that  pioneer 
Americans  felt  themselves  for¬ 
tunate  in  possessing.  Both  types, 
the  elaborate  and  the  simple,  are 
rich  in  romantic  associations, 
both  most  suitably  designed  and 
perfectly  made  for  the  part  they 


ENGLISH  CHAMBER  CANDLESTICKS  OF  SILVER,  PROPERTY  OF  THE 
METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM. 
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DECORATIVE  VALUE  OF  THE  CANDLESTICK 


BENNINGTON  CHINA  CANDLESTICKS,  PROPERTY  OF 
THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART. 

we  also  feel  the  need  of  personal  expres¬ 
sion  of  our  own  individuality,  we  like  to 
create  things  for  ourselves,  not  simply 
order  them  made  by  gifted  artisans. 

And  this  is  good,  for  though  the  things 
we  make  are  often  atrociously  ugly  and  the 
colors  we  combine  are  fearfully  and  won¬ 
derfully  original,  yet  such  attempts  mean 
an  art  development..  Unless  we  use  our 
own  powers  of  imagination  and  inventive¬ 
ness  we  can  make  no  growth.  Rather  a 
few  pitiable  and  laughable  mistakes  than  no 
ultimate  success. 

Collectors  have  always  been  interested  in 
candles  and  candlesticks,  because  they  are 
among  the  first  things  man  began  to  make 
that  give  us  clear  record  of  their  artistic 
chain  of  thought.  From  the  torch  snatched 
from  the  fire  to  the  rush  light  and  on 
through  forms  myriad  as  the  people  who 
have  sought  for  light,  to  the  masterpieces 
of  Mediaeval  days,  candlesticks  are  eloquent 
of  art  and  of  necessity.  With  the  early 
candles  came  flint  and  tinder  boxes  with 
various  devices,  clumsy  or  ingenious,  for 
keeping  light  and  lighter  together.  Some  of 
the  old  candle-stands  and  contrivances  for 
lighting  candles  which  were  fired  by  the 
priming  of  gunpowder,  the  flash  igniting 
the  tinder,  are  still  preserved  to  us.  “Pis¬ 
til-action  tinder  boxes,”  as  they  were  called, 
were  often  beautifully  designed,  so  also 
were  the  candle  snuffers  used  to  cut  away 
the  blackened  rush  that  better  light  might 
be  had.  The  silver  or  pewter  trays  upon 
which  the  snuffers  rested  were  often  very 
gracefully  formed  and  beautifully  chased. 


played  in  men’s  homes.  When 
adventurers  left  the  sumptuous¬ 
ness  of  royal  courts  in  search  of 
new  lands,  they  voluntarily  ex¬ 
changed  luxury  for  hardships. 

There  was  great  joy  for  them 
in  carving  with  their  own  hands 
new,  rude,  simple  homes  in  the 
new  land. 

The  elaborately  carved  and 
gilded  Spanish  candlesticks  and 
the  Polychrome  candelabra  from 
old  Italy,  shown  in  the  studio, 
were  the  perfect  things  in  those 
days  of  magnificent  palaces,  when 
the  arts  were  patronized  and  en¬ 
joyed  mainly  by  the  nobility. 

Such  works  of  art  would  look 
out  of  place  in  the  majority  of 
our  homes.  They  are  far  too  gorgeous  for 
any  save  the  most  elegant  of  places.  Most 
of  our  houses  require  beauty  of  a  different 
order.  With  us  harmonious  color  and 
graceful  form  are  the  great  requirements ; 
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STUDIES  IN  NEW  TABLE  ARRANGEMENT 


NEW  IDEAS  IN  COLOR  FOR 
TABLE  SETTING,  INCLUDING 
EMBROIDERED  LINEN, 
COLORED  CANDLES,  CANDLE¬ 
STICKS  IN  ENDLESS  VARIETY 
AND  CENTERPIECES  IN  POT¬ 
TERY,  BRASS,  CHINA  AND 
CRYSTAL 

REAT  autumn-colored  maple  leaves 
spread  upon  a  green-grass  table  or 
lacy  fern  fronds  laid  in  order  upon 
a  gray  boulder  beside  a  gently  flow¬ 
ing  stream,  make,  without  question,  the 
most  charming  of  all  doilies;  but  for  most 
people  such  wild  wood  napery  is  impossible. 
So  some  woman  of  a  pleasantly  inventive 
turn  of  mind  has  devised  linen  doilies  of 
flower  tints  that  give,  to  even  a  city  table, 
the  feeling  of  out-of-door  color.  These 
linen  doilies  are  the  very  latest  plan  for 
getting  color  in  the  dining  room.  Prettier 
luncheon  sets  have  never  been  seen  than 
these  of  fine  colored  linen,  with  dishes,  can¬ 
dlesticks,  flowers  and  fruits  arranged  to 
correspond,  to  carry  out  some  color  plan. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  elaborateness  with 
which  these  -doilies  can  be  used,  yet  in  other 
hands  they  are  the  simplest  ever  invented. 

We  are  describing  a  few  tables  recently 
seen  that  may  furnish  a  hint  to  women  anx¬ 
ious  to  keep  up  their  homes  in  the  most  at¬ 
tractive,  modern  of  ways,  or  who  wish  to 
give  a  luncheon  with  decorations  different 
from  the  ordinary.  A  rich,  dark  oak  dining 
table  was  set  with  gray-blue  linen  runners 
and  doilies  cross-stitched  in  a  simple  gray 
pattern.  The  napkins  were  just  the  reverse 
of  this  coloring,  namely,  of  gray,  cross- 
stitched  in  blue.  The  doilies,  instead  of 
being  square,  were  made  in  three  panels,  the 
center  one  a  few  inches  longer  than  the  two 
outer  ones,  so  that  they  made  an  attractive 
outline  for  the  center  of  the  table.  Glass 
candlesticks  with  glass  lamp  chimneys, 
dishes  and  vases  of  luster  decorated  with 
silver,  flowered  china,  completed  the  har¬ 
monious  whole. 

Another  table  was  laid  with  soft  spring- 
green  linen  doilies  with  a  little  white  pine 
tree  cross-stitched  in  one  corner.  The  nap¬ 
kins  were  white,  with  the  little  square  pine 
tree  worked  in  green.  The  china  was  white 
with  primmest  of  green  patterns ;  candles, 
green  in  white  china  holders.  With  this 
combination,  white  flowers  with  green 


leaves  could  be  used,  or,  if  more  color  were 
preferred,  burnt-orange  chrysanthemums  or 
nasturtiums  would  prove  effective,  with 
candles  of  the  same  hue.  Yellow  tulips 
with  wax  tapers  to  match  would  have  con¬ 
verted  this  green  and  white  table  into  a 
spring  symphony ;  blue  forget-me-nots  and 
blue  candles  into  a  most  tenderly  poetical 
one. 

Upon  a  square  topped  oak  table  was  dis¬ 
played  another  scheme.  Yellow  and  white 
Japanese  cotton  crepe  runners,  Italian  peas¬ 
ant  candlesticks,  yellow  flowers,  and  china 
the  same  soft  tones  as  the  Italian  candle¬ 
sticks,  made  a  most  strikingly  effective  ta¬ 
ble.  Inventive  housewives  would  quickly 
see  many  opportunities  to  vary  such  a  group 
by  change  of  candles  to  emphasize  the 
green,  yellow  or  blue  found  in  the  imported 
candlesticks.  Another  way  to  carry  out  the 
color  scheme  in  a  room  is  to  line  the  backs 
of  the  china  closet  with  the  same  material 
used  in  the  runners  for  the  table  or  in  the 
same  color  predominating  in  the  table  dec¬ 
orations. 

French  gray  linen,  button-holed  around 
the  edge  or  darned,  with  white,  combined 
with  the  palest  of  lavender  or  delicate  pink 
flowers  and  candles  of  the  same  shade 
placed  in  white  china  candlesticks,  make  as 
artistic  an  arrangement  as  heart  could  wish. 

The  vogue  for  black  and  white  is  con¬ 
spicuous  in  table  arrangements  as  well  as  in 
new  furnishings.  Black  and  white  china, 
lusterless  or  glazed,  black  fruit  dishes,  cake 
plates  and  candlesticks,  and  low  flower 
bowls  are  among  the  newest  things.  These 
used,  say  with  burnt  orange,  geranium  red 
or  lavender  flowers  and  candles  to  match 
upon  a  black  willow  table  out  on  a  summer 
porch,  are  most  striking.  Once  again  the 
combination  possibilities  are  endless.  Over 
such  a  black  willow  table  could  be  spread 
one  of  the  up-to-date  chintzes  in  black,  gray 
and  white  enlivened  with  gay  birds  of  trop¬ 
ical  plumage,  cockatoos,  parrots,  parokeets 
and  birds  of  paradise,  or  with  the  effective 
conventionalized  flower  baskets  or  flower 
pots,  or  by  brilliant  flowers  unclassified  as 
yet  by  any  botanist. 

Mahogany  tables  laid  with  white  linen 
with  a  centerpiece  of  black  porcelain  filled 
with  oranges  or  a  floating  water  lily  would 
be  novel.  Strawberries  with  the  hulls  on  or 
orange  sections  served  on  black  saucers  are 
quite  a  new  trick  of  decoration.  If  the 
hostess  inclines  toward  bizarre  results,  cer¬ 
tainly  there  has  never  been  a  season  so 
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amply  able  to  gratify  her  most  eccentric 
wish. 

Needless  to  say,  every  flower  color  is 
now  copied  in  plain  glass  and  porcelain 
bowls  and  vases  for  flowers  and  candles,  so 
that  table  arrangements  in  any  conceivable 
shade  may  be  managed.  Women  who  carry 
out  color  effects  in  luncheons  to  the  extreme 
limit  of  salad  and  desserts  will  welcome 
these  popular  aides.  In  another  article  in 
this  issue  of  The  Craftsman,  “The  Return 
of  the  Candlestick”  ideas  may  be  gained 
of  ways  to  use  or  to  make  candles,  if  de¬ 
sired.  With  simple  wooden  bases  a 
woman  can  quickly  paint  a  flower  motif  or 
the  color  desired  upon  it.  The  economical 
woman  handy  with  her  needle  and  with  am¬ 
ple  time  at  her  disposal  will,  as  soon  as  she 
knows  that  these  new,  colored,  linen  table 
sets  are  the  fad  of  the  moment,  work  out 
her  own  ideas  in  cross-stitch,  embroidery, 
darning,  button-holing  or  plain  hem-stitch¬ 
ing.  For  women  who  keep  rather  strictly 
to  a  preferred  line  of  colors,  these  table  lin¬ 
ens  are  a  rare  help  because  so  much  varia¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained  without  great  expense 
or  effort.  Women  who  have  unlimited  op¬ 
portunity  to  own  whatever  they  fancy  with¬ 
out  having  to  make  what  they  want  with 
their  own  hands,  have  only  to  visit  the 
choicest  of  this  season’s  shops  and  select  the 
beautiful  things  offered ;  for  there  are  more 
novel  table  linens  displayed  this  year  than 
can  possibly  be  thought  of  by  the  most  orig¬ 
inal  of  women  or  made  use  of  by  the  most 
extravagant. 

TIME  TO  PLANT  ANNUAL  FLOWER¬ 
ING  PLANTS 

WEET  peas  should  be  in  the  ground  as 
soon  as  it  is  dry  enough  to  work.  The 
soil  should  be  spaded  up  and  well  pre¬ 
pared  and  then  a  trench  should  be  dug  4 
inches  deep ;  in  the  bottom  of  this  the  peas 
should  be  planted  about  2  inches  apart. 
When  the  peas  are  to  be  grown  over  chicken 
wire  or  brush  stuck  in  the  ground  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  sow  them  in  two  parallel  rows,  6 
or  8  inches  apart.  In  this  way,  on  the  same 
amount  of  trellis,  double  the  number  of 
plants  can  be  grown  with  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  Sweet  peas  thrive  best  in  a  cool, 
moist  climate.  Because  of  this  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  desirable  to  sow  very  early  in  the 
spring. 

Poppies  may  be  sown  directly  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  ground  that  was  prepared  last 


fall.  If  the  bed  was  not  prepared  at  that 
time,  it  should  be  spaded  up  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  dry  enough,  and  the  poppy  seed 
sown  evenly  over  the  surface.  The  seed 
should  be  slightly  covered  by  drawing  the 
back  of  the  rake  over  the  bed.  Poppies  do 
not  stand  transplanting,  and  must  be  sown 
where  they  are  to  bloom.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  distribute  the  seed  evenly  and  not 
in  bunches,  for  if  there  is  much  disturbance 
of  the  roots  at  the  time  of  thinning,  the 
plants  will  not  do  so  well  as  when  left  un¬ 
disturbed.  The  Shirley  poppy,  a  very  showy 
and  attractive  variety,  may  be  obtained  in 
many  colors.  The  individual  blossoms,  how¬ 
ever,  are  very  short  lived,  and  as  compared 
with  many  other  plants  its  blooming  season 
is  short.  The  plants  are  so  attractive  when 
in  bloom,  however,  that  they  are  well  worth 
planting.  A  succession  of  sowings  will  pro¬ 
long  the  blooming  season.  Poppies  can  be 
scattered  on  vacant  lots,  and  if  left  undis¬ 
turbed  are  self  multiplying. 

Balsams  or  lady’s  slippers,  castor  beans 
and  portulacca  also  are  best  sown  where 
they  are  to  grow,  but  they  should  not  be  put 
in  the  ground  until  it  is  warm  enough  to 
grow  beans  and  tomatoes  well, — that  is, 
about  the  time  corn  is  coming  up  or  oak 
leaves  are  half  grown.  These  plants  could 
be  grown  in  a  cold-frame  previous  to  this 
date,  but  there  is  little  to  be  gained  from 
this  method. 

Flower  seed  should  not  be  sown  until  the 
ground  is  in  condition  for  making  a  good 
seed  bed  and  untii  there  is  no  longer  like¬ 
lihood  of  a  heavy  frost  in  the  locality.  A 
good  test  to  determine  whether  the  garden 
soil  can  be  worked  well  is  to  take  up  a  mass 
of  it  in  the  hand  and  compact  it  into  a 
ball.  If  this  ball  readily  falls  apart,  the 
ground  is  dry  enough  to  be  worked.  It  is 
particularly  important  in  planting  flowers 
to  spade  up  the  ground,  fine  it  thoroughly 
with  hoe  and  rake  and  remove  the  stones 
and  lumps  from  it.  The  actual  surface 
should  be  made  very  fine  and  soft.  In 
planting  each  kind  of  seed  the  directions  as 
to  depth  of  planting  should  be  carefully 
followed.  Flowers  that  can  be  sown  in  the 
open  ground  and  then  transplanted  to  their 
permanent  locations  are  ageratum,  alyssum, 
aster,  pot  marigold,  calliopsis,  campanula, 
clarkia  (shade);  cockscomb,  dahlias — sin¬ 
gle,  godetia,  gaillardi,  mignonette,  pansy, 
pinks,  rudbeckia,  snapdragon,  stocks,  zin¬ 
nias. — From  Fanners’  Bulletin,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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A  STORY  OF  HOME-MAKING 

{Illustrated  by  photographs  of  a  house  designed 
by  J.  S.  Long,  and  built  by  the  Long  Building 
Co.) 

HEN  one  enters  upon  the  pleas¬ 
ant  adventure  of  home  making, 
all  sorts  of  exciting  things  begin 
to  happen,  as  is  quite  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  with  adventures.  The  most  care¬ 
fully  laid  plans  fail  utterly  and  better  ones 
arise  in  their  stead,  disappointment  over  the 
result  of  some  detail  is  soon  forgotten  in 
success  beyond  all  hope  of  another  one.  But 
unlike  Stevenson’s  joy  of  the  road  that  was 
so  much  greater  than  the  “arriving,”  the 
quest  of  the  home,  joyous  though  it  is,  can¬ 
not  compare  with  the  quiet  hours  of  peace 
and  contentment  after  the  home  is  finished 
and  one  looks  upon  his  work  and  sees  that 
it  is  good.  It  is  good  to  sit 
upon  one’s  own  vine-covered 
porch  and  contemplate  the 
many  perfections  of  the  hard 
won  achievement,  to  enjoy  in 
retrospect  the  paths  of  diffi¬ 
culty  and  of  pleasure  over 
which  the  adventure  led. 

The  story  of  home  making 
ought  to  be  as  interesting  as 
any  other  tale  of  adventure,  of 
travels  in  a  new  land  or  even 
of  love,  for  every  home  story 
is  the  best  kind  of  a  love  story. 

A  house  is  much  like  a  com¬ 
posite  picture — designers,  car¬ 
penters,  masons,  plumbers, 
brick,  mortar,  steel  and  wood, 
furniture  and  furnishings  of 
silk,  cotton,  linen,  glassware. 


HOUSE  ALONG  CRAFTSMAN  LINES,  DESIGNED  AND 
BUILT  BY  THE  LONC  BUILDING  CO.,  SEATTLE. 

tin  and  silver  have  all  influenced  the 
character  of  the  finished  house,  left 
some  weak  or  strong,  beautiful  or  ugly 
impress  of  themselves  upon  the  final  pic¬ 
ture.  Houses  are  recorders  of  experience, 
vouchers  of  taste  or  the  lack  of  it.  A 
man’s  thumb-prints  upon  paper  have  no 
more  convicting  a  variation  of  individuality 
than  the  house  he  elects  to  build  upon  the 
lot  of  his  choice.  The  bumps  and  depres¬ 
sions  of  a  man’s  head  are  no  more  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  his  character  than  the  windows, 
porches,  roof  and  doors  of  his  house — 
were  there  some  new  species  of  phren¬ 
ologist  to  interpret  them.  The  preference 
of  Georgian,  Colonial,  Dutch,  English, 
Craftsman  or  the  many  other  styles  are  as 


LIVING  ROOM  SHOWING  FIREPLACE  NOOK  IN  THIS  SAME  HOUSE. 
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DINING  ROOM  OF  THE  HOUSE  DESIGNED  BY  THE  LONG 
BUILDING  CO. 

indicative  of  temperament  as  the  choice  of 
one’s  clothing. 

Every  mail  brings  us  some  pleasant  re¬ 
port  of  homes  built  along  Craftsman  lines, 
because  there  was  something  in  them  that 
found  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  builders, 
some  note  of  sympathy,  some  expression 
of  practicality,  some  demand  for  honesty. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Long  has  recently  sent  us  the 
floor  plans  and  photographs  of  a  bungalow 
designed  by  him,  one,  as  he  says,  “in  dis¬ 
tinctly  Craftsman  style.”  This  house, 
though  designed  especially  for  a  corner  lot, 
can  just  as  well  be  built  on  any  60 
foot  lot. 

The  following  detailed  description 
will  certainly  be  appreciated  by  pros¬ 
pective  builders  who  desire  a  house  of 
this  size.  It  is  of  cedar  shingles  laid 
two,  three  and  seven  inches  to  the 
weather  and  all  exterior  trim  with  the 
exception  of  window  and  door  panes 
is  of  selected  rough  fir.  The  main 
body  of  the  house  is  stained  a  light 
brown,  the  rough  trim  a  little  darker. 

The  roof  is  black;  window  and  door 
frames,  sash  and  lattice  on  rear  porch  are 
pure  white ;  with  this  rustic  texture  and  jj 
color,  cobblestones  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  effective  material  of  which  a  chimney 
could  be  made.  Concrete  would  have  made 
too  extreme  a  contrast,  dark  clinker-brick 
might  have  been  used,  but  the  cobblestones, 
especially  since  a  few  stones  appear  in  the 
garden,  seem  perfectly  appropriate.  Vines 
will  in  time  add  to  the  rustic  naturalness  of 
the  whole  effect. 

From  the  pergola  porch  at  the  side  of 


the  house,  an  excellent  view 
of  Mount  Ranier  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  and  from  the  front 
porch  Lake  Washington  and 
the  Cascades  may  be  seen. 
With  such  superb  triumphs 
of  nature  as  neighbors,  it 
would  seem  sacrilege  to  in¬ 
trude  a  too  ornate,  artificial, 
flippantly  designed  house. 
The  site  demands  an  unob¬ 
trusive,  respectful,  harmoni¬ 
ous  structure  with  windows 
and  porches,  permitting  the 
beauty  of  nature  to  be  enjoyed 
in  the  ever  changing  aspects 
of  morning  and  evening  light. 
A  certain  reverent  simple  dig¬ 
nity  of  architecture  is  fitting. 

Within,  this  house  was  ordered  for  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience  of  housekeeping.  A 
study  of  the  floor  plans  reveals  that  thought 
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PULLMAN  DINING  ALCOVE,  FOLDING  IRONING  BOARD 
CLOSET  SHOWN  BY  THE  GAS  STOVE. 

has  been  taken  to  make  the  interior  seem  as 
open  and  roomy  as  possible,  to  save  steps  in 
the  kitchen,  to  get  bedrooms  and 
baths  conveniently  related.  How 
many  home  ideas  have  been  incor¬ 
porated  within  the  compass  of  that 
small  home !  The  vine-wreathed  porch 
for  pleasing  entrance,  the  cozy  fire¬ 
place  flanked  by  shelves  of  books,  the 
sunny  dining  room  with  pergola  hard 
by  that  can  be  incorporated  with  it  in 
one  glorious  room  simply  by  opening 
wide  the  glass  doors,  the  outdoor  per¬ 
gola  that  can  be  sitting  room  or  break¬ 
fast  room  as  needed,  the  kitchen,  with 
all  that  heart  can  desire  in  the  way  of 
cupboards,  spacious  bedrooms,  large 
attic  storage  place  and  healthful  sleeping 
porch,  all  go  toward  the  making  of  a  most 
delightful  and  convenient  home. 

The  living  room  and  tile  fireplace-nook 
together  make  a  room  33  feet  in  length. 
By  raising  the  “cozy  nook”  up  from  the 
main  room  by  two  steps  a  little  sense 
of  privacy  or  of  importance  was  given 
it.  On  either  side  of  this  reading  or 
conversation  corner  are  seats  hinged 
so  that  they  provide  convenient  stor¬ 
age  space.  The  cove  pointed  granite 
fireplace  extends  to  the  ceiling.  Op¬ 
posite  this  rest  end  of  the  room  is  a 
bay  window  with  a  built-in  seat.  The 
walls  are  paneled  and  the  ceiling  is  4 
beamed.  All  the  woodwork  here  and  in  the 
dining  room  has  been  stained  a  mission 
brown  and  the  walls  kalsomined  to  a  creamy 
tint  that  suitably  corresponds  with  it.  The 


dining  room  is  beamed  and 
paneled  and  a  buffet  built  in 
the  side  nearest  the  kitchen. 
The  woodwork  gives  a  soft 
warm  glow  to  the  room.  Ab¬ 
sence  of  all  gingerbread  work 
gives  it  a  pleasant,  modest 
dignity. 

But  it  is  in  the  kitchen  that 
the  greatest  ingenuity  has 
been  displayed.  This  room  is 
what  the  Long  Building  Com¬ 
pany,  architects  and  builders, 
declare  to  be  a  “strictly  cab¬ 
inet”  kitchen  throughout,  that 
is,  it  is  arranged  to  save  un¬ 
necessary  steps,  planned  with 
every  thought  for  the  mini¬ 
mizing  of  labor,  with  every 
care  for  convenience,  with  the 
ideal  of  intensive  housekeeping  always 
in  mind.  Everything  has  been  placed 
within  easy  reach  for  the  work  at  hand ;  a 
stairway  leads  directly  from  the  kitchen  to 
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the  large  cement  basement  in  which  are  lo¬ 
cated  the  coal  bins,  fruit  room  and  laundry. 
There  are  a  number  of  clever  built-in  fea¬ 
tures,  such  as  a  folding  ironing  board,  flour 
bins,  coolers,  drawers,  work  table  and  cup¬ 
boards,  the  latter  being  located  in  the  wall 
nearest  the  dining  room.  One  of  the  most 
practical  features  is  the  “Pullman”  break¬ 
fast  alcove.  Every  home  maker  who  pre¬ 
pares  her  own  meals  will  appreciate  the 
saving  of  labor  which  such  an  alcove  pro¬ 
vides.  It  saves  many  a  trip  in  and  out  of 
the  dining  room,  with  first  the  dishes  and 
the  food,  with  many  return  trips  to  the  kit¬ 
chen,  after  the  meal  is  over  and  the  putting 
in  order  of  the  dining  room.  Such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  is  a  great  labor  saver,  and  with 
its  flower  shelf  and  cozy  relation  to  the  at¬ 
tractive  kitchen  it  certainly  is  a  pleasanf 
place  in  which  to  have  breakfast.  Every¬ 
one  likes  a  kitchen  if  it  is  well  ordered. 
Under  a  home-loving  woman’s  efficient 
management  it  is  often  the  pleasantest  room 
in  the  house,  a  room  where  every  member 
of  the  family  so  loves  to  congregate  that 
they  get  “underfoot”  in  most  obstructive 
way. 

Three  bedrooms,  each  with  ample,  well 
lighted  closets,  and  a  bath,  are  provided  on 
the  first  floor,  while  an  additional  bedroom 
and  large  sleeping  porch  are  located  up¬ 
stairs.  All  these  rooms  are  finished  in 
enameled  old  ivory.  It  will  be  observed 
that  there  is  an  abundance  of  light  in  each 
room  and  also  a  window  in  each  closet.  For 
a  house  of  this  size  there  is  little  left  to  be 
desired  in  the  way  of  cheerful  home  com¬ 
fort  ;  but  the  best  thing  about  it  all  is  the 
amazingly  low  cost  of  its  building.  The 
figures  which  we  give  below  seem  to  cover 
a  great  deal  of  good  material  and  work  for 
very  little  money.  We  are  publishing  the 
full  cost  of  this  fine  little  home  just  as  a 
proof  of  what  can  be  done  under  skilled 
planning,  management  and  careful  over¬ 
sight  :  Excavating,  $45 ;  concrete  walls, 
$230;  concrete  floor,  $110;  brick,  $150;  tile, 
$50;  lumber  and  mill  work,  $900;  hard¬ 
wood,  $90 ;  hardware,  $83 ;  sheet  metal, 
$25;  plastering  $185;  plumbing,  $200; 
sewer,  $45 ;  carpenter  work,  $500 ;  electric 
light  wiring,  $70;  furnace  heat,  $140;  paint¬ 
ing,  $175;  miscellaneous,  $50;  ground, 
$300;  total,  $3,350.  These  figures  of 
course  represent  what  can  be  done  in  the 
West  and  not  in  the  East.  However, 
though  some  items  would  be  greater  in  the 
East,  some  others  would  be  less. 
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BOULDER  is  a  merciless,  unyield¬ 
ing  thing  to  lounge  upon  unless 
velveted  with  moss  or  lichens. 
Then,  indeed,  is  it  soft  to  the 
touch  and  grateful  to  the  eye.  The  ground 
does  not  invite  to  rest  unless  it  be  carpeted 
with  springy  pine  needles  or  covered  with 
grass.  The  walls  of  a  room  lack  hominess 
until  they  are  hung  with  softening  papers  or 
fabrics  or  their  bare  whiteness  is  warmed 
by  some  pleasing  tint ;  a  table  in  a  room 
seems  lost  and  awkward  until  a  scarf,  a  bit 
of  tapestry,  books,  vase  or  lamp  be  placed 
upon  it.  Everything  needs  some  softening 
or  some  strengthening  associate  before  its 
use  and  its  full  beauty  are  apparent.  A  beau¬ 
tiful  object  of  art  needs  a  background  or 
proper  setting  before  its  perfection  can  be 
brought  out.  Backgrounds  amount  to  noth¬ 
ing  until  their  reason  for  existence  is  made 
manifest  by  the  presence  of  the  foreground 
object. 

Harmony  depends  upon  the  proper  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  materials  and  objects  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated.  For  instance,  the  covering  of  an 
easy  chair  makes  or  mars  the  beauty  of  that 
chair.  The  chair  may  be  fashioned  along 
lines  best  for  beauty,  may  be  excellently 
well  proportioned  as  to  comfort,  but  uphol¬ 
stered  in  tapestry  with  a  figure  too  large  or 
too  overpowering  in  color,  its  good  qualities 
cannot  be  appreciated.  A  change  of  mate¬ 
rial  such  as  a  plain  velour  or  leather  instead 
of  the  too  conspicuously  figured  tapestry 
may  change  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
chair,  may  put  its  true  beauty  in  the  right 
light.  Sometimes  the  pattern  of  brocade 
or  chintz  may  be  too  small,  too  colorless  so 
that  the  chair  which  should  look  luxurious 
and  inviting  fails  to  do  so. 

Chair  makers  and  decorators  devote  a 
great  deal  of  study  to  the  suitable  covering 
for  the  big  chairs  called  fireside,  easy,  read¬ 
ing  or  lounging  chairs.  They  must  be  well 
padded  and  springy  and  covered  with  a  ma¬ 
terial  that  suggests  substantial  comfort. 
Tapestry  comes  in  so  many  qualities,  col¬ 
ors  and  patterns  that  it  is  merely  a  matter 
of  persevering  to  find  the  thing  suitable. 
Then  there  are  the  chintzes  of  infinite  va¬ 
riety,  the  linens  plain  or  hand-blocked,  the 
velours  all  one  tone  or  striped  in  two  or 
more  tones,  velvets,  velveteens,  corduroys, 
brocades  and  leathers. 

All  of  these  materials  may  be  had  in  all 
colors  and  every  genuinely  good  one  has 
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its  train  of  imitators.  Many  are  the  imita¬ 
tions  of  linen  on  the  market  that  fade  at 
the  first  bright  sun,  many  are  the  “pure” 
silks  and  velvets  with  cotton  backs,  that 
though  they  look  well  enough  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  will  not  stand  the  least  hard  service. 
The  best  of  the  imitation  materials  on  the 
market  is  a  fabric  to  be  used  in  the  place  of 
leather,  which  is  now  so  difficult  to  obtain. 
The  automobile  manufacturers,  czars  of 
the  business  world,  must  have  whatever 
they  want  whether  there  is  anything  left 
for  others  or  not.  Fashion  has  decreed  that 
leather  upholstery  was  the  correct  thing  be¬ 
cause  it  was  pliable  enough  to  be  tufted, 
because  it  wore  longer  than  anything  else 
and  because  it  could  be  dyed  to  match  any 
body  color.  The  shoemakers  need  such  a 
tremendous  amount  of  leather  that  the  price 
of  shoes  will  soon  be  so  prohibitive  that 
we  will  all  be  forced  to  the  fine,  old-time 
comfortable,  beautiful  and  healthful  san¬ 
dals  and  moccasins.  In  the  shop  windows 
we  see  many  feverish  attempts  of  manufac¬ 
turers  to  provide  substitutes,  “something 
just  as  good,”  for  leather.  Canvas,  velvet, 
brocades,  alligator  skins,  even  rattlesnake 
and  python  skins,  all  strive  in  vain  to  take 
its  place.  Theaters  solve  the  difficulty  by 
making  attractive  slip  covers  for  the  old 
leather  seats.  They  certainly  look  well 
and  have  the  virtue  of  being  immaculately 
clean. 

Chair  makers  are  able  to  use  all  sorts 
of  lovely  material  at  certain  times,  yet  at 
others  there  is  nothing  but  leather  that  will 
serve  the  purpose.  Thus  their  necessity  has 
created  the  most  ingenious  makeshifts  or 
substitutes. 

One  manufacturer  makes  an  artificial 
leather  that  never  claims  to  be  anything 
else.  It  can  be  washed  without  injury,  is 
flexible,  durable  as  the  real  leather,  for  it 
has  as  a  base  a  specially  woven  fabric  of 
great  strength.  In  appearance  Fabrikoid  is 
rich  and  luxurious  looking.  Chairs,  couches, 
theater  cushions  covered  with  it  have  as 
elegant  an  appearance  and  give  as  good 
service  as  the  genuine  leather.  It  is  not  a 
fraud,  a  base  imitation,  but  a  special  crea¬ 
tion  to  supply  the  need  born  of  the  scarcity 
of  leather.  One  of  the  old  schemes  in¬ 
vented  as  substitute  for  strong  leather 
skins  was  to  split  the  skins  into  thin  sheets, 
but  naturally  this  reduced  its  strength  so 
that  it  was  impractical  for  heavy  wear. 
Fabrikoid  with  its  tough  foundation  is  as 
strong  as  the  original  skin. 
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lighted  by  sun  rays.  It  blends  harmonious¬ 
ly  with  the  clear  atmosphere  of  the  country, 
it  is  inexpensive,  easily  handled  and  outlasts 
almost  any  known  wood,  for  it  does  not  rot 
when  standing  in  the  ground  nor  when  sub¬ 
ject  to  continued  dampness.  Split  into  long, 
narrow  shingles  called  shakes,  or  into  long 
clapboards,  it  makes  strikingly  beautiful 
houses.  Furniture  of  simple  lines  is  also 
made  of  it,  and  though  it  is  frequently  oiled 
or  varnished  or  bitten  by  acids  to  a  soft 
gray  tone  it  is  more  often  left  in  its  own 
lusterless  beauty.  Redwood  houses  look 
as  natural  a  part  of  the  forest  and  canyon 
as  a  tawny  mushroom  or  gray  stone.  De¬ 
lightful  little  home-made  cottages  of  red¬ 
wood  are  to  be  found  all  through  California. 
They  cost  their  owners  but  a  few  hundred 
dollars.  These  camps  or  week-end  houses 
are  the  very  apple  of  the  people’s  eye. 
Everybody  has  one  and  lives  therein  hap¬ 
pier  than  any  king,  enjoying  a  simple,  free, 
healthy  life,  breathing  eucalyptus  and  pine- 
scented  air,  resting  full  length  in  flower- 
starred  grass,  bathing  in  the  fern-bordered 
streams.  As  contrast  to  these  myriads  of 
comfortable,  lovable  little  camp  homes  that 
can  be  built  for  three  or  four  hundred  dollars, 
and  that  look  as  picturesque  and  fascinating 
as  any  bird’s  nest,  are  beautiful  palaces  of 
concrete  for  people  possessed  of  many 
acres,  built  with  every  modern  convenience 
and  every  device  for  creating  beauty,  with 
fountains,  swimming  pools,  sun  parlors,  out¬ 
door  dancing  courts  and  lawn,  pergolas, 
tea  houses,  art  galleries  and  a  thousand 
other  wonderful  things  that  contribute  to 
elaborate  and  luxurious  living. 

TENEXCELLENTBIRDS:  GOOD 
FRIENDS  OF  THE  FARMER: 
COMING  BIRD  DAYS  AND 
WEEKS 

HAT  are  the  ten  best  birds  for 
the  farmer,  and  why?”  I  think 
any  careful  student  would  say 
it  would  be  impossible  to 
answer  except  tentatively  and  very  incom¬ 
pletely,  notwithstanding  recent  research  in 
economic  biology.  With  reverence  for  Na¬ 
ture  and  her  ancient  order,  we  believe  that 
the  balance  between  birds,  mammals,  trees, 
shrubs,  seeds,  unnumbered  and  innumera- 
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ble,  is  too  complicated  to  be  exactly  ascer¬ 
tained.  Some  species  of  birds,  working  un¬ 
noticed  in  field  and  wood,  may  be  holding 
in  check  some  insect,  as  no  other  check 
could  hold  it.  But  enemies  of  these  certain 
birds  increasing,  cats  for  instance,  or  safe 
nesting  sites  decreasing,  causing  decrease  of 
the  birds,  their  insect  food  would  increase 
in  geometric  ratio,  and  they  would  become 
pests  to  plague  us.  Far-reaching  compli¬ 
cations  may  yet  ensue  of  an  importance 
yet  unsuspected.  A  seemingly  unimportant 
species,  or  one  regarded  as  harmful  may 
yet  have  some  indispensable  part  in  the 
balance. 

Robins  come  first  into  our  minds,  big, 
beautiful  hard  working,  leaving  big  nests 
to  remind  us  of  them  in  winter.  If  they 
did  not,  along  with  crows  and  others,  eat 
the  grubs  to  check  May  beetles,  for  in¬ 
stance,  farmers  might  find  their  grass  bitten 
off  just  above  the  roots,  long  before  they 
could  make  hay  of  it.  Bluebirds  are  not 
considered  as  useful  as  robins.  But  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  sweet  voices  and  dear 
way  of  taking  our  bird  boxes  for  homes,  we 
may  rank  them  as  excellent.  For  taking 
nest  boxes,  too,  tree  swallows  are  growing 
in  favor  and  their  continuous  performances 
among  the  insects  at  dizzy  heights  must  be 
of  great  value.  Mr.  Bannister  of  Indian 
Orchard  had  eight  pairs  taking  his  nest 
boxes  in  one  house  lot  one  year.  Baltimore 
orioles  are  noted  for  breaking  into  the 
tents  of  tent  caterpillars,  and  if  we  had 
more  of  them  it  would  be  far  better.  Scar¬ 
let  tanagers,  with  colors  to  cause  a  thrill, 
whenever  seen,  are  more  numerous  and  use¬ 
ful  than  we  think,  unless  we  can  distin¬ 
guish  their  notes  among  the  oak  trees, 
which  they  like  for  great  varieties  of  in¬ 
sects  therein  found.  Flickers,  although  not 
furnished  with  all  the  woodworking  tools 
of  the  typical  woodpeckers,  turn  some  of 
their  excavating  ability  to  making  havoc  in 
ant  hills.  They  are  needed  in  one  field  I 
know  where  not  much  grows  but  sumac  and 
immense  ant  hills. 

But  much  more  credit  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  special  “guardians  of  the  trees.”  The 
common  downy  woodpecker  has  a  head  so 
constructed  that  no  concussion  of  the  brain 
affects  him  when  he  strikes  into  hard  wood 
or  soft,  while  a  tongue  with  barbs  pointed 
backward  is  to  thrust  forward  when  he 
reaches  the  door  of  his  borer  insect,  and 
draws  it  forth.  The  larger  hairy  wood¬ 
pecker  can  do  larger  work,  and  his  tongue 


can  be  thrust  forward  nearly  two  inches  be¬ 
yond  his  bill,  after  those  worms.  Chick-a- 
dees  rank  high,  like  downy  and  hairy,  being 
always  here,  eating  in  winter  tiniest  eggs 
and  dissecting  large  insects  in  summer, 
with  their  feet  to  aid.  Of  the  twenty-five 
species  of  warblers  which  “may  be  confi¬ 
dently  looked  for  every  spring,”  we  might 
choose  one  of  the  commonest  summer  resi¬ 
dent  warblers,  the  redstart,  with  apologies 
for  not  putting  all  of  them  into  our  list. 
Then  one  bird  must  go  in  which  goes  up 
and  down  and  sideways  on  tree  trunks  and 
limbs,  the  white  breasted  nuthatch.  This 
list  is  of  value  only  if  some  one  who  reads 
it  will  follow  a  suggestion  to  use  the  subject 
for  essays  in  schools  or  granges,  with  “Use¬ 
ful  Birds  and  Their  Protection”  for  refer¬ 
ence. — From  the  Springfield  Republican. 
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THE  FLOWER  ART  OF  JAPAN  :  BY 
MARY  AVERILL 

HE  pen  and  ink  sketches  in  the  arti¬ 
cle  on  “The  Japanese  Print  as  a  Re¬ 
former:  Its  Power  to  Influence 
Home  Decoration,”  published  in 
the  body  of  this  number  of  The  Crafts¬ 
man,  are  reproductions  by  courtesy  of  John 
Lane  Co.  from  this  delightful  book. 

Miss  Averill,  in  “Japanese  Flower  Ar¬ 
rangement,”  published  a  few  years  ago, 
aroused  so  great  an  interest  in  the  symbolic 
significance  of  flower  groupings  as  practised 
in  Japan  that  she  has  prepared  this  wider 
study  of  the  same  subject  dealing  more 
thoroughly  with  the  different  schools.  This 
later  book  is  the  result  of  a  second  visit  to 
Japan  for  a  special  course  of  study  of 
flower  art.  The  book  is  fascinatingly  and 
liberally  illustrated  with  pen  and  ink 
sketches  showing  finished  arrangements 
and  working  details  for  making  each  one. 
(Published  by  John  Lane  Co.,  New  York 
and  London.  129  illustrations.  216  pages. 
Price  $1.50  net.) 
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DECORATIVE  DESIGN  :  A  TEXT¬ 
BOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  METHODS: 
BY  JOSEPH  CUMMINGS  CHASE 

HE  notes  for  the  study  of  design  with 
which  this  book  deals  are  the  result 
of  the  author’s  experience  as  in¬ 
structor  in  decorative  design  for  a  period  of 
years  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  at  the  Woman’s  Art  School  of 
Cooper  Union.  Compiled  to  meet  the  prac¬ 
tical  requirements  of  studies,  it  deals  brief¬ 
ly  and  directly  with  the  subjects  at  hand. 
We  are  reproducing  a  few  of  the  designs 
printed  in  this  book  as  examples  of  the  re¬ 
sults  attained  by  school  children  from  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  principles  developed  in  this 
book.  This  book  is  primarily  for  reference, 
guide  and  inspiration  to  amateurs  and 
school  students. 

The  table  of  contents  reveals  that  such 
subjects  as  decorative  motives,  systems  of 
arrangement,  symmetry,  balance,  radiation, 
color  contrast,  color  harmony,  animal  and 
flower  motives,  lettering  and  information 
on  photo-engraving,  line  cuts,  Ben  Day 
tints,  line  tones,  etc.,  are  given  most  detailed 
consideration.  The  following  quotations 
give  a  better  idea  of  the  concise  style  of  this 
book,  which  is  one  of  the  Wiley  Technical 
Series,  edited  by  J.  M.  Jameson,  Girard 
College,  than  any  word  of  approval  we 
could  write. 

“There  are  two  kinds  of  design  :  i.  That  of 
two  dimensions,  known  as  applied  or  deco¬ 
rative,  and  that  of  three  dimensions,  com¬ 
monly  called  constructive.  The  second  has 
to  do  with  the  manufacture  of  objects  in¬ 
volving  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  such 
as  buildings,  furniture,  and  utensils  of  all 
kinds.  This  book  treats  in  no  way  of  con¬ 
structive  design.  It  is  concerned  entirely 
with  the  study  of  design  of  two  dimensions, 
applied  or  decorative.  This  study,  especial¬ 
ly  as  pertaining  to  the  enrichment  of  sur¬ 
faces,  adds  immeasurably  to  our  perception 
of  beauty  in  form,  color,  and  texture. 

“2.  The  creating  of  patterns  for  the  en¬ 
richment  of  surfaces  demands,  first,  the  in¬ 
vention  of  a  suitable  decorative  motive 
(also  called  figure,  or  unit),  and,  second, 
the  selection  of  that  system  of  arrangement 
which  will  govern  and  facilitate  the  use  of 
this  motive.  .  .  . 

“Decorative  or  applied  design  must  not 
detract  from  the  usefulness  of  the  object  to 
which  it  is  applied.  It  should  give  added 
use,  or  added  beauty,  or  both. 

“In  the  making  of  designs  for  a  specific 


purpose,  we  must  consider  carefully  the  use 
to  which  the  thing  decorated  is  to  be  put. 
The  fact  that  a  rose-motive  is  of  itself  ex¬ 
cellent  and  entirely  in  good  taste  as  a  deco¬ 
rative  unit  for  wall  paper  does  not  guaran¬ 
tee  its  fitness  as  a  decoration  for  a  cook¬ 
ing  utensil.  The  forethought  this  involves 
we  call  the  consideration  of  fitness  to  pur¬ 
pose.  .  .  . 

“In  making  designs  for  surfaces  that  are 
intended  to  attract  the  eye  as  well  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  beautiful,  an  understanding  of  color 
contrast  and  emphatic  spotting  of  a  form  or 
forms  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Color 
contrast,  however,  is  like  strong  drink ;  it 
must  not  be  used  intemperately.  Color  con¬ 
trast  is  particularly  useful  for  posters,  for 
all  advertisements  in  fact. 

“On  the  other  hand,  in  making  designs 
for  surfaces  that  are  intended  to  be  beauti¬ 
ful  rather  than  striking,  color  harmony  and 
quiet,  dignified  arrangement  of  the  motives, 
producing  an  effect  of  repose  and  ‘live-with- 
ableness,’  are  absolutely  essential.  This  is 
the  case  with  wall  papers,  ceiling  decora¬ 
tions,  rugs,  fabrics  and  book  covers  in¬ 
tended  for  the  library  table  rather  than  for 
the  news-stand.”  (Published  by  John  Wiley 
&  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York.  Illustrated.  73 
pages.  Price  $1.50  net.) 

CHATS  ON  JAPANESE  PRINTS:  BY 
ARTHUR  DAVISON  FICKE 

“T  ta  ^HE  day  is  coming — perhaps  it  is  al¬ 
ready  here — when  the  Japanese 
print  will  become  the  spiritual 
possession  of  a  wider  circle  than 
that  limited  group  of  collectors  who  have 
been  devoted  to  it  in  the  past.  Alien  though 
this  art  is,  it  has  power  to  penetrate  to  re¬ 
gions  of  the  mind  which  Western  art  too 
often  leaves  unsatisfied. 

“Because  of  the  fact  that  the  best  Jap¬ 
anese  prints  are  so  superb  an  expression  of 
the  sense  of  form,  they  may  be  rated  high 
as  cultural  agents.  In  them  the  eye  finds 
little  or  no  distraction  occasioned  by  mere 
subject.  Here  speak  the  pure  elements  of 
artistic  creation,  liberated  from  combination 
with  elements  of  accidental  and  personal 
charm.  They  contain  the  quintessence  of 
all  those  harmonious  and  significant  quali¬ 
ties  which  men  desire  of  life.  He  who 
really  takes  them  into  his  consciousness  will 
be  repelled  by  disorder,  dullness,  and  inde¬ 
terminateness  all  his  days.  And  probably 
the  world  will  be  saved  by  its  hatred  of 
these  things.  Therefore  the  Japanese  print 
cannot  be  regarded  as  primarily  a  pattern 
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for  future  designers  of  wood  engraving; 
it  appears  to  have  a  far  wider  and  deeper 
office  to  perform.” 

This  quotation  from  the  closing  words  of 
this  book  (the  latest  addition  to  the  Chats’ 
series)  shows  with  what  fine  appreciation 
the  author  handles  his  great  subject.  The 
book  is  not  only  an  appreciation,  however; 
it  is  a  survey  also  of  the  general  nature  of 
Japanese  prints,  a  report  of  the  growth  and 
interest  in  them,  the  technique  of  their  pro¬ 
duction,  and  their  artistic  characteristics. 
The  reproduction  of  signatures  of  the  great 
artists,  so  that  amateur  collectors  will  be 
able  to  determine  the  names  signed  to  their 
prints,  is  an  important  part  of  the  book. 
There  is  also  a  glossary,  some  good  advice 
to  collectors,  hints  on  how  to  detect  forger¬ 
ies,  reprints,  reproductions,  etc.,  and  the 
care  of  a  collection.  This  book,  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  say,  is  a  liberal  education  in 
the  beauty  and  value  of  Japanese  prints. 
Such  knowledge  as  is  given  here  enables 
foreigners  to  reach  a  just  estimation  or  full 
appreciation  of  the  subtleties  and  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  Japanese  prints.  (Published  by 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York. 
456  pages.  56  illustrations  and  a  colored 
frontispiece.  Price  $2.50  net.) 

HISTORIC  STYLES  IN  FURNITURE: 
BY  VIRGINIA  ROBIE 

HE  House  Beautiful  several  years 
ago  published  this  “bird’s  eye  view” 
of  the  development  of  styles  in  fur¬ 
niture  through  ten  centuries,  giving  the 
background  a  setting  of  equal  importance 
with  the  furniture.  This  concise,  easily  un¬ 
derstood  and  orderly  report  proved  so  help¬ 


ful  that  a  reissue  has  been  deemed  advisa¬ 
ble.  The  book  contains  many  interesting 
facts  and  many  illustrations  that  make  it 
easy  to  fix  the  periods  and  their  characteris¬ 
tics  in  mind.  It  should  prove  valuable  to 
every  young  student  of  period  furniture. 
(Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton  and  New  York.  Illustrated,  191 
pages.  Price  $3  net.) 

GOOD  TASTE  IN  HOME  FURNISH 
ING:  BY  MAUD  ANN  SELL  AND 
HENRY  BLACKMAN  SELL 

HAT  can  I  do  to  make  my  home 
more  comfortable,  more  cheerful 
and  more  beautiful?”  To  the  an¬ 
swering  of  this  query  is  this  book  devoted. 
Color,  wall  and  floor  coverings,  lighting, 
draperies,  the  home  generally  and  each 
room  individually  receive  comprehensive 
and  sympathetic  consideration.  Written  in 
the  form  of  chatty  letters,  it  manages  to 
convey  many  helpful  suggestions.  It  is 
most  delightfully  illustrated  with  line  draw¬ 
ings  handled  with  most  unusual  knowledge 
of  the  decorative  value  of  pure  line  and 
black  spots.  A  book  on  interior  decoration 
written  especially  for  the  lay  reader.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  John  Lane  Co.,  New  York.  Illus¬ 
trated.  140  pages.  Price  $1.25  net.) 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  HOME:  BY EBEN 
E.  REXFORD 

“TS  there  anything  more  delightful,  I 
JL  wonder,  than  the  planning  of  a  home? 

If  there  is  it  must  be  the  planning  of 
the  garden  and  grounds  about  it.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  one  is  a  complement  of 
the  other.”  This  remark,  Eben  E.  Rexford 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  his 
hero,  a  city-bred  man  who 
unexpectedly  invests  in  real 
estate  and  starts  to  make  a 
home.  This  book  conveys 
in  story  form  a  vast  amount 
of  good  information  for 
people  “not  up  in  the  posy 
business,”  about  how  to 
make  a  lawn,  how  to  ex¬ 
tract  a  practical  garden  list 
from  the  chaos  of  cata¬ 
logues, how  to  make  flowers 
bloom  and  vegetables  ar¬ 
rive  in  succession,  told  in 
Mr.  Rexford’s  simply  word¬ 
ed  style.  Those  who  have 
enjoyed  his  other  books 
will  be  glad  to  hear  of  this 
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new  form  of  helpfulness.  (Published  by  thought  and  feeling.  (Published  by  Thomas 

George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  New  York.  303  pages.  . 
3I3  pages.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.25  net.)  Price  $1.50  net.) 


PRACTICAL  STAGE  DIRECTING  FOR 
AMATEURS:  BY  EMERSON  TAYLOR 


TPIIS  book  includes  the  technique  of 
voice,  pause,  poise,  and  action,  as  well 
as  a  complete  compendium  of  stage 
requirements,  definitions,  do’s  and  don’ts 
and  the  A,  B,  C’s  for  beginners  in  acting 
and  stage  management.  It  is  especially 
timely  now  that  every  high  school,  college 
and  university  in  the  country  is  striving  to 
interpret  the  plays  of  William  Shakespeare, 
for  it  contains  information  that  amateur 
producers  need  on  rehearsing,  making  up, 
scenery,  lighting,  etc.  (Published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  194  pages.  Price 
$1  net.) 


OUR  EARLY  WILD  FLOWERS:  BY 
HARRIET  L.  KEELER 

THE  descriptions  and  accounts  of  the 
growth  and  habit  of  some  130  or  more 
flowers,  written  with  sympathy  and 
knowledge  of  their  ways,  admirably  illus¬ 
trated  and  indexed,  make  up  this  com¬ 
pressed  pocket  volume.  This  little  book, 
easily  slipped  into  the  amateur  botanist’s 
knapsack  or  coat  pocket,  will  prove  a  friend 
in  need,  whenever  doubt  arises  as  to  the 
scientific  or  familiar  names  of  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  wild  flowers.  (Published  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  Illustrated. 
252  pages.  Price  $1  net.) 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

'  I  ’’PIE  Rhythm  of  Life:  By  Charles 
A  Brodie  Patterson.  A  fundamental  ex¬ 
amination  of  laws  relating  to  rhythmic  and 
vibratory  forces  that  influence  the  sphere  of 


T  ILIES  of  the  Valley :  By  Percival  W. 

Wells.  A  book  of  poems.  (Published 
by  Bartlett  Publishing  Co.,  Wantagh,  N.  Y. 
Illustrated.  63  pages.  Price  $1  net.) 

'THE  Martyr’s  Return:  By  Percival  W. 

Wells.  (Published  by  Bartlett  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Wantagh,  N.  Y.  Illustrated. 
io5  pages.  Price  $1  net.) 

'T'HE  Philosophy  of  Painting:  By  Raley 
Plusted  Bell.  A  Study  of  the  Devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Art  from  prehistoric  to  mod¬ 
ern  times.  (Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  New  York  and  London.  229  pages. 
Price  $1.25  net.) 

Z'''1  REEN’S  Short  History  of  the  English 
People:  Edited  and  revised  with  pre¬ 
face  by  L.  Cecil  Jane,  an  appendix  bringing 
the  history  up  to  date  by  R.  P.  Farley,  B.  A., 
and  seven  maps :  In  two  volumes.  ( Pub¬ 
lished  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
874  pages.  Price  per  volume,  Cloth,  35 
cents  net;  Leather,  70  cents  net.) 

CONCRETE  and  Reinforced  Concrete: 

By  Walter  Loring  Webb  and  W.  Her¬ 
bert  Gibson.  A  condensed  practical  treatise 
on  the  problems  of  concrete  construction, 
including  cement  mixtures,  tests,  beam  and 
slab  design,  construction  work,  retaining 
walls,  etc.  (Published  by  The  American 
Technical  Society,  Chicago,  Ill.  Illustrated. 
239  pages.) 

A  MERICAN  Art  Annual :  Volume 
Twelve,  and  Who’s  Who  in  Art: 
Florence  N.  Levy,  Editor.  (Published  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Arts,  1741 
New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Illustrated.  566  pages.) 
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THERE  can  I  see  Craftsman  house  designs?”  In  answer  to  a  persistent  de- 
%/%/  mand,  we  are  beginning  with  this  number  to  publish  each  month  in  the 

*  *  Craftsman  Magazine  four  Craftsman  houses.  This  will  be  continued  until 

we  have  reproduced  the  two  hundred  house  designs  which  we  have  on  file.  A 
front  elevation  and  floor  plans  will  be  shown  on  each  page. 

We  will  furnish  tentative  estimates  and  cost  of  complete  plans  upon  request. 

Address : 

Service  Department,  Craftsman  Publishing  Co.,  6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 


NO.  80— A  CRAFTSMAN  BUNGALOW  FOR  WEEK-ENDS 


The  Craftsman  bungalow  illus¬ 
trated  here,  No.  80,  was  planned 
primarily  for  a  summer  home,  and 
so  we  have  arranged  the  rooms 
very  simply,  so  as  to  make  the 
housework  light,  and  have  kept 
the  construction  as  plain  and  eco¬ 
nomical  as  possible,  so  that  the 
cost  will  be  low.  The  design  need 
not  be  limited,  however,  to  sum¬ 
mer  use,  for  if  the  walls  are  fin¬ 
ished  off  inside  to  keep  the  inte¬ 
rior  warm  the  bungalow  may  be 
used  all  the  year  round.  The  low 
flat  lines  of  this  house  and  the 
condensed  arrangement  of  the 
rooms  make  it  exceptionally  prac¬ 
tical  and  attractive  for  a  home  in 

floor  plan  of  cement  bungalow,  no.  80.  the  East  or  the  West. 
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NO.  130  — CRAFTSMAN  BUNGALOW  WITH  OPEN  COURT 


For  those  who  wish  to  build  a  bungalow  home,  with  all  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor 
close  to  the  garden,  and  plenty  of  sheltered  porch  space  for  outdoor  living,  this  bungalow, 
No.  130,  would  be  particularly  suitable.  While  in  general  layout  and  design  the  building 
suggests  a  Southern  or  Western  environment  and  climate,  it  is  so  strongly  constructed  as 
to  be  available  for  our  Central  and  Eastern  States,  where  homebuilders  are  coming  to 
look  upon  this  style  of  architecture  as  a  practical  means  of  getting  the  utmost  outdoor  life 
during  the  warm  months  of  the  year. 

Naturally  this  bungalow  will  be  at  its  best  in  the  country  or  in  some  open  suburban 

place,  surrounded  by  a  good-sized  gar¬ 
den,  among  low-roofed  buildings  of  a 
similar  character.  And  if  it  is  set 
fairly  high  above  the  road  level,  it  will 
have  an  air  of  dignity  that  might  be 
lacking  upon  level  ground. 

In  order  to  ensure  plenty  of  sun¬ 
shine  for  the  dining  room,  living  room 
and  front  porch,  it  is  advisable  to 
build  the  bungalow  facing  south. 

The  floor  plan  is  an  exceptionally 
pleasant  one  because  the  two  large 
rooms  can  be  thrown  into  one  large 
one  and  all  the  working  parts  are 
closely  connected,  saving  steps.  There 
are  windows  in  every  room  and  a 
court  which  serves  as  outdoor  sleeping 
room. 


FLOOR  PLAN  OF 

CRAFTSMAN 

BUNGALOW 

NO.  ISO. 
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NO.  190— CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  WITH  SLEEPING  PORCH 


Brick  is  used  for  the  main  walls,  chimney  and  the  porch  parapet,  pillars  and  steps, 
shingles  being  chosen  for  the  main  roof  as  well  as  for  the  sides  and  roofs  of  the  dormer. 

The  most  satisfactory  exposure  for  the  house  is  facing  south  or  southwest,  insuring 
plenty  of  sunshine  for  the  dining  room,  living  room  and  porch.  The  latter  is  sheltered 
in  front  by  the  long,  steep  slope  of  the  roof,  and  on  the  side  has  a  partial  covering  of 
pergola  beams,  which  affords  a  delightful  opportunity  for  the  use  of  vines  and  proves 
a  very  decorative  feature  of  the  exterior,  as  the  perspective  drawing  shows.  If  the  brick 

parapet  is  capped 
by  flower  boxes  as 
indicated,  and  if 
flowers  are  planted 
in  a  border  along 
the  base,  the  house 
will  he  linked  to 
the  surrounding 
garden  in  a  most 
effective  manner. 

Indoors  the  ar¬ 
rangement  is  very 
simple,  but  full  of 
thought  for  the 
comfort  of  those 
who  live  there. 


HOUSE 
NO.  100: 
SECOND 
FLOOR 
PLAN 
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NO.  137— CRAFTSMAN  BRICK  HOUSE  WITH  PORCH,  BALCONIES 

AND  SUN  ROOM 


In  a  house  like  the  one  illustrated  here,  No.  137,  where  there  are  several  porches  and 
balconies  and  a  sun  room,  special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  question  of  exposure. 
Naturally  the  best  thing  in  this  case  will  be  to  build  the  house  facing  east.  This  will  give 
the  dining  room  the  morning  sunshine,  the  living 
room  the  morning  and  noonday  sunshine ;  while 
the  sun  room  will  have  windows  on  east,  south 
west.  The  dining  porch  will  face  west  and 


ant 


the  kitchen  porch,  although  on  the  north,  will  get 
a  little  early  morning  sun  during  the  summer.  If 
the  lot  happens  to  face  west,  the  plans  can  simply 
be  reversed  to  give  favorable  exposures. 


The  house  has  been  planned  for  a  large 
family  with  a  comfortable  income,  and 
the  building  is  equally  suitable,  in  design 
and  materials,  for  a  country,  suburban 
or  town  lot. 

The  balcony  over  the  sun  parlor  could 
be  partly  enclosed  and  serve  as  a  sleeping 
porch  if  desired.  Flower  boxes  placed 
around  the  edge  would  increase  its 
beauty. 


“I  am  Drunk  with  the  Honey-wine 
Of  the  Moon-unfolded  Eglantine.” 

Shelley. 


THE  CRAFTSMAN 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE  CRAFTSMAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 
VOLUME  XXX  JUNE,  1916  NUMBER  3 


THE  TWELVE  SECRETS  OF  THE  WOODS:  A 
WOODCRAFT  GIRL  KNOWS  THEM  AND 
OTHER  BEAUTIFUL  AND  WISE  THINGS:  BY 
ERNEST  THOMPSON  SETON,  FOUNDER 
AND  CHIEF  OF  THE  WOODCRAFT  LEAGUE 

(Marginal  Sketches  from  “Two  Little  Savages,”  by  Ernest  Thompson  Seton; 

Courtesy  of  Doubleday,  Page  and  Co.,  Publishers ) 

O  you  know  the  “Twelve  Secrets  of  the  Woods?”  Not 
just  any  twelve  wonderful  things  that  you  may  have 
discovered  in  the  woods,  but  the  twelve  great  secrets 
that  all  the  Woodcraft  Girls  know,  that  make  them  inti¬ 
mate  with  Nature,  that  they  have  discovered  camping 
out  deep  in  the  woods  or  close  to  the  edge  of  a  stream 
or  in  the  trails  leading  up  some  rich,  green  hillside. 
There  are  always  wonderful  mysteries  to  be  discovered  by  everyone 
who  knows  the  trail  to  the  heart  of  Nature,  but  these  especial  twelve 
secrets  are  practical  as  well  as  mysterious,  and  are  really  part  of  the 
equipment  of  every  nature  lover  and  every  girl  who  knows  anything 
of  outdoor  life — that  is,  who  has  lived  out  of  doors  as  the  Indians 
used  to  live,  taken  care  of  herself,  fed  herself,  made  her  own  bed, 
built  her  own  fire,  watched  the  dawn  come  through  the  trees  and 
slept  soundly  through  wind  and  rain. 

I  am  not  going  to  answer  all  the  questions  involved  in  these 
twelve  secrets,  because  if  you  are  really  interested  in  them  you  will 
join  the  Woodcraft  League  and  learn  them  by  heart  as  well  as  many 
other  beautiful  and  wise  things.  But  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a 
Woodcraft  secret  and  see  if  you  can  answer  it  for  yourself,  and  if 
you  can,  you  are  by  instinct  one  of  us,  and  if  you  cannot,  I  think 
you  will  feel  a  little  sad.  “Have  you  proved  the  balsam  fir  in  all  its 
fourfold  gifts — as  a  Christmas  tree,  as  a  healing  balm,  as  a  conse¬ 
crated  bed,  as  a  wood  of  friction  fire?”  If  you  do  not  know  the 
balsam  fir  in  these  four  relationships  you  have  missed  one  of  the 
great  gifts  that  nature  holds  for  you.  One  of  the  twelve  secrets 
is  this  knowledge  of  the  fir,  the  right  use  of  the  fir  for  your 

own  happiness. 

If  you  have  ever  walked  down  a  shady 
Jfii  ,  pathway  of  an  autumn  day  or  over  a  hill- 

fAf  If!?*  ' 
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side  shaded  by  chestnuts  or  but¬ 
ternuts,  you  have  seen  nimble  lit¬ 
tle  squirrels  rushing  along  fences, 
waving  to  you  from  high  branches, 
and  you  may  have  stopped  to 
watch  them  bury  every  other  nut. 
Have  you  asked  yourself  why  this 
is  done?  If  you  have  an  answer, 
then  you  know  one  of  the  twelve 
secrets. 

And  if  you  have  ever  wan¬ 
dered  far  enough  from  your  city 
home  in  the  East  or  the  West  to 
discover  the  “manna  food”  that 
grows  on  rocks  summer  and  win¬ 
ter,  and  holds  up  its  hands  in  the 
Indian  sign  of  innocence,  pro¬ 
claiming  its  goodness  to  the  world, 
then  you  know  another  secret,  a 
secret  that  might  save  your  life 
if  you  chance  to  be  lost  in  the 
woods  or  on  the  prairie  or  along 
the  seashore. 

To  know  all  these  twelve  se¬ 
crets  is  to  be  more  or  less  self- 
reliant  and  self-contained  as  a 
human  being.  You  may  not  need 
them  on  Broadway,  although  they 
would  add  to  your  happiness  there  because  you  would  feel  richer 
than  most  people  you  meet;  but  if  you  are  determined  to  have  real 
life  as  well  as  cosmopolitan  life,  then  they  must  he  a  part  of  your 
educational  equipment,  a  very  important  part,  but  really  just  the 
beginning  of  it.  The  Woodcraft  League  is  really  a  new  kind  of 
education  for  the  American  girl;  it  is  a  fine  democratic  sort  of  edu¬ 
cation,  because  it  is  equally  important  for  every  girl  from  every 
walk  of  life.  There  is  no  girl  who  wants  a  really  happy,  useful 
life  who  can  afford  not  to  have  this  education,  and  the  life  of  every 
girl,  whatever  her  occupation  in  life,  will  be  the  richer  for  it.  Also, 
I  firmly  believe  that  it  will  bring  together  young  people  from  various 
so-called  stations,  break  down  the  barriers  that  society  has  foolishly 
placed  between  them,  and  establish  in  their  minds  while  they  are 
young  a  finer  kind  of  humanity,  a  real  understanding  that  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  the  association  of  the  human  spirit,  the  organization 
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of  human  beings  set  apart  with  conventional  barriers.  There  is  no 
way  of  so  widely  separating  people  as  by  a  variation  of  education, 
and  although  America  is  a  democratic  nation  and  the  high  school  sys¬ 
tem  is  supposed  to  break  down  social  barriers,  as  a  matter  of  fact  we 
do  not  accomplish  much  in  the  way  of  democratic  education  through 
the  schools,  because  the  people  who  most  need  simple,  general  instruc¬ 
tion  are  not  sent  to  the  public  schools,  but  to  special  educational  or¬ 
ganizations  where  they  gain  much  that  is  beautiful  but  not  the  kind 
of  human  intercourse  which  would  be  so  valuable. 


IF  you  are  a  Wood¬ 
craft  Girl  you  are 
bound  to  learn  so 
many  kinds  of  useful 
things  and  you  are  as¬ 
sociated  with  so  many 
kinds  of  girls  who 
know  these  sane,  beau¬ 
tiful  and  useful  things 
that  you  feel  at  once  a 
deep  and  wide  human 
comradeship  that  can 
only  exist,  it  seems  to 
me,  when  based  upon 
fundamental  intimacy 
with  Nature’s  ways — 
the  only  unchangeable, 
inevitable  ways.  And 
if  the  young  people  of 
this  nation  can  be  so 
trained  that  they  will 
grow  to  look  upon  N a- 
ture  with  eager  inter¬ 
est,  if  they  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  her  tradi¬ 
tions,  her  kindness,  her 
discipline,  her  beauty, 
her  tragedies,  they  will 
find  themselves  held  to¬ 
gether  by  a  bond  of 
sympathy  that  no  su¬ 
perficial,  social  struc¬ 
ture  can  ever  obliterate. 


A  Woodcraft  Girl  in  costume  in  her  summer  camp. 
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We  have  various  laws,  various  regulations,  many  departments  in  the 
Woodcraft  League  and  all  the  work  that  is  done  by  the  girls  is  pro¬ 
gressive.  You  graduate,  as  it  were,  from  one  rank  to  another,  and 
you  graduate  not  merely  by  what  you  learn,  but  by  what  you  do  with 
what  you  learn.  You  not  only  must  know  Nature  intimately;  but 
you  must  know  how  to  live  with  her  in  a  peaceful,  comfortable  way; 
and  when  you  have  learned  how  to  live  with  Nature  you  will  find  that 
you  are  a  very  well  educated  girl  along  practical,  wholesome,  demo¬ 
cratic  lines.  You  will  also  learn  very  much  in  the  way  of  fine  char¬ 
acter  building,  such  things  as  reticence,  courage,  unselfishness,  obedi¬ 
ence,  respect  for  wild  life,  the  sacredness  of  truth,  deference,  interest 
in  work,  and,  perhaps  most  of  all,  the  joy  of  being  alive ,  because  these 
things  which  should  be  fundamental  in  every  life  are  fundamental 
in  the  Woodcraft  life. 

There  are  Twelve  Laws  for  the  Regulation  of  Life  for  the  girls 
who  join  the  Woodcraft  League,  just  as  there  are  the  Twelve  Secrets 
of  the  W  oods  to  stimulate  and  illumine  the  mind.  At  the  very  start, 
you  are  taught  to  be  brave,  rather  you  want  to  he  brave  because  you 
are  enabled  to  see  how  fine  and  necessary  it  is;  you  are  taught  the 
value  of  silence,  of  cleanliness,  not  only  personal,  hut  the  need  of  a 
clean  environment  for  yourself  and  your  spirit;  you  are  taught  not 
only  to  love  the  woods,  hut  to  preserve  the  woods;  you  learn  to  re¬ 
spect  all  worship,  and  then  in  addition  you  must  he  kind  and  you 
want  to  he;  there  is  no  other  spirit  among  the  Woodcraft  Girls,  just 
as  there  is  no  other  spirit  except  to  he  helpful.  And,  strangely 
enough,  you  are  also  taught  the  value  of  good  nature.  You  realize 
after  a  very  short  time  among  your  AVoodcraft  friends  that  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  for  your  spirit,  for  your  health,  for  your  achievement  to  be 
amiable,  whether  you  are  sick  or  well,  whether  you  are  in  the  midst 
of  comfort  or  discomfort.  And  in  a  very  short  time  you  learn  also 
that  work  is  a  very  good  thing  because  it  helps  to  make  you  and  your 
friends  happier  and  more  comfortable. 

If  you  happen  to  be  a  young  girl  well  taken  care  of  in  a  city  home, 
you  can  be  made  very  comfortable  without  doing  anything  for  your¬ 
self  or  for  anyone  else;  but  if  you  are  a  AVooderaft  Girl  living  in  the 
woods  you  cannot  be  comfortable  for  a  single  minute  if  you  have  not 
worked  and  planned  for  your  own  comfort  as  well  as  for  others.  In 
other  words,  I  am  striving  to  make  it  clear  that  in  all  the  work  and 
study  of  the  League  you  are  not  entitled  to  comfort  or  happiness  un¬ 
less  you  have  given  the  equivalent,  unless  you  have  earned  it,  that 
every  person  must  pay  their  way  in  life  for  everything  they  have. 
Grown  people  learn  this  soon  enough,  but  the  cared-for  young  people 
are  sometimes  not  allowed  to  learn  it  by  the  thoughtlessly  affec- 
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A  GROUP  OF  WOODCRAFT 
BOYS  in  costume  seated  about  the 
founder  and  president  of  the 
league,  Ernest  Thompson  Seton. 

By  the  number  of  feathers  these 
boys  wear  we  judge  they  have 
many  honors. 


The  line  drawings  in  this 
article  are  from  “Two  Little 
Savages,”  by  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton,  published  by  Doubleday, 
Page  Sr  Co. 


TWO  GOOD  WOODCRAFT  FRIENDS;  the 
boy  holding  a  woodcraft  bed  and  the  girl  a  wood¬ 
craft  mattress;  both  in  costume:  These  are  two  in¬ 
terested  members  of  the  Woodcraft  League  which 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton  has  founded  for  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  all  young  people  whether  in  the  city  or  the 
country. 


\  it; 
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MISS  ANN  SETON, 
daughter  of  the  founder  of 
the  league  and  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  of  the 
Woodcraft  girls:  She  knows 
all  the  twelve  secrets  of  the 
woods  and  is  a  great  lover 
of  camp  life. 

She  has  studied  the  sign 
language  with  her  father  and 
in  time  of  peril  in  country  or 
city  could  talk  the  silent  lan¬ 
guage  fluently  with  any 
other  member  of  the  Wood¬ 
craft  League. 

The  grace  and  comfort  of 
the  Woodcraft  Girl’s  cos¬ 
tume  are  shown  in  this  pic¬ 
ture. 


A  GROUP  OF  GIRLS  IN  COSTUME  IN  THE  COUNCIL  RING 

SSToSS--  b«h  .he  children 

and  the  woods. 
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tionate  parents  who  do  not  realize  that 
youth  is  robbed  of  its  equipment  for 
life  if  it  is  not  taught  that  it  has  no 
right  to  anything  in  the  world  that  it 
does  not  in  some  way  earn. 


A 


T  the  very  beginning  of 
the  work  of  the  Wood¬ 
craft  League  the  girl  is 


started  on  what  is  called  the  “initiation  trail,”  and  wonderful  things 
are  learned  along  this  pathway — the  beauty  of  that  most  marvelous 
and  almost  unknown  thing  to  youth — silence,  and  after  that,  useful¬ 
ness,  making  her  own  bed,  her  own  lamp,  her  own  fire  sticks,  a  basket 
in  which  she  may  gather  firewood  or  carry  her  clothes  to  the  river’s 
edge  to  wash.  Then  the  sleeping  out  of  doors  without  a  roof,  and, 
strangely  enough,  for  once  at  least,  fasting  twenty-four  hours.  It  is 
extraordinary  how  these  things  that  seem  so  simple  to  write  of  enlarge 
the  capacity  for  thought,  increase  the  imagination  and  extend  the 
sympathies — three  conditions  which  we  do  not  take  into  consideration 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  education  either  in  our  schools  or  our  uni¬ 
versities. 

We  seek  thus  first  of  all  to  refresh  the  spirit  of  youth,  through  a 
close  association  with  Nature  and  a  careful  study  of  her  ways,  and 
then  to  develop  the  qualities  that  bring  about  a  real  comradeship.  The 
more  material  lessons  are  left  until  a  little  later,  until  the  mind  and 
spirit  have  been  so  opened  that  these  concrete  lessons  are  not  only  more 
easily  absorbed,  but  more  eagerly  sought. 

You  enter  the  Big  Lodge  as  a  Wayseeker,  then,  having  learned 
the  rudiments  of  camp  life  and  begun  to  understand  the  charm  of  the 
woods,  you  become  a  “Pathfinder.”  Before  one  can  become  a  Path¬ 
finder  there  are  fifteen  out  of  twenty-three  tests  which  must  be  taken 
satisfactorily.  If  you  know  all  of  these  twenty-three  tests,  rather,  if 
you  have  ever  striven  to  pass  them,  I  am  sure  you  will  never  hear  again 
the  word  Pathfinder  without  wanting  to  lift  your  hat  to  the  Wood¬ 
craft  Girl  who  has  that  honor.  Again  each  test  of  itself  seems  a  simple 
thing  and  yet  I  wonder  how  many  grown-up  people  could  successfully 
pass  fifteen  of  them.  The  very  first  thing  is  that  you  must  be  able  to 
walk  six  miles  in  two  hours  and  write  a  satisfactory  account  of  what 
jmu  have  seen.  You  may  have  graduated  from  Harvard  and  Oxford 
without  being  able  to  do  this.  And  I  am  sure  the  highest  success 
that  a  university  could  shower  upon  you  would  not  teach  you  the  real 
importance  of  the  fourth  test — to  tie  a  slip  knot,  a  double  knot,  a 
running  noose,  a  halter,  a  square  timber  hitch,  bow  line  and  hard  loop ; 
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but  these  are  self-help ful  things  to  know  if  you  intend  to  consort  much 
with  Nature. 

And  can  you,  for  instance,  light  ten  successive  camp  fires  with  ex¬ 
actly  ten  matches,  using  only  wildwood  materials?  And  do  you  know 
twenty  forest  trees,  the  fruit,  the  leaf,  the  trunk  and  the  qualities  of 
the  woods,  so  that  the  tree  becomes  to  you  not  merely  a  tree  of  some 
sort  or  another,  but  a  fellow  creature  with  a  name,  a  personality  and 
a  life  struggle  of  its  own?  Do  you  know  or  do  you  know  anyone  who 
knows  five  edible  wild  plants?  Or  take  the  fourteenth  test — have  you 
slept  out  of  doors  thirty  nights,  or,  what  is  far  more  difficult,  have  you 
cooked  nine  digestible  meals  by  a  camp  fire  for  not  less  than  five  com¬ 
rades?  Have  you  taught  anyone  to  swim,  or  would  you  know  how  to 
take  care  of  anyone  suddenly  ill  or  hurt  in  the  woods?  Well,  if  you 
know  any  fifteen  of  these  things,  and  want  to  be  a  Pathfinder  and  are 
young  enough  to  know  the  value  of  real  life  and  real  education  and 
real  comradeship,  you  could  pass  and  take  rank  in  the  Council  of  the 
Woodcraft  League. 


I 
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F  you  are  a  true  Woodcraft  Girl  it  is  not  enough  to  remain  a  Path¬ 
finder;  there  are  many  more  things  to  be  accomplished,  many  more 
honors  to  be  won.  You  are  bound  to  want  to  become  a  Winy  an,  “a 
woman  tried  and  proven  ”  The  tests  to  become  a  Winyan  are  twenty- 
six  and  twenty  of  these  must  be  taken.  If  you  can  take  twenty  of 
them  you  have  a  general  education  of  which  any  girl  or  young  woman 
would  be  proud,  and  which  in  some  phase  of  life  as  long  as  you  five 
you  are  going  to  find  most  useful,  not  counting  the  character  develop¬ 
ment  you  have  received  in  having  learned  how  to  do  the  practical,  rea- 
r  sonable  things  involved  in  passing  the  tests.  You  will  have  to 
zr*  know  twenty  wild  flowers  and  five  medicinal  herbs;  you  will  have 
^  a  !  to  know  how  to  make  a  comfortable  rain-proof  shelter  of  wild- 
v  ?  wood  material.  This,  of  course,  will  never  be  needed  on  Fifth 
j  Avenue,  but  the  power  to  master  your  surroundings  that  it  gives  you 
*  will  be  needed  at  every  turn  throughout  your  life.  Such  power  is 
also  fostered  by  your  knowing  how  to  set  up  your  tepee  single-handed ; 
by  being  able  to  swim  one  hundred  yards  in  three  minutes ;  the  last  a 
not  to  be  despised  accomplishment  in  these  days  of  the  undisciplined 
U-boat — and  a  hundred  other  specified  activities  in  the  Birch  Bark 
Roll  or  Manual. 

Think  of  knowing  that  you  have  planted  ten  desirable  trees  and 
ten  wild  flower  roots,  that  you  have  cleaned  up  at  least  one  block 
in  your  own  town,  that  you  have  successfully  managed  an  outdoor 
camp  for  at  least  a  week;  and  here  is  an  extraordinary  test  that 
you  must  pass  before  you  are  really  a  “woman  tried  and  proven.’5' 
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The  Caribou  Dance,  which  has  been  seen  several  times  in  New  York  this  past  winter: 
Mr.  Seton,  president  of  the  League,  is  training  the  boys  and  beating  time  on  an  Indian 
drum. 


All  in  one  test  you  must  know  the  methods  for  panic  prevention, 
what  to  do  in  case  of  fire,  electric,  ice  or  gas  accident,  how  to  help  in 
the  case  of  a  runaway  horse,  a  mad  dog  or  a  snake  bite,  what  to  do 
for  earache,  toothache,  grit  in  the  eye  and  many  other  difficult  situa¬ 
tions  which  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  grown-up  men  and  women  are 
panic-stricken  in  the  face  of. 

There  are  many  more  departments  than  just  these  spiritual  and 
practical  ones.  For  instance,  you  must  learn  how  to  organize  tribes, 
you  must  learn  how  to  become  a  ruler  of  a  tribe,  you  must  learn  how 
to  bring  in  and  train  new  members.  And  then  there  are  special 
departments  for  the  better  understanding  of  life,  for  enlarging  of 
your  opportunities  for  making  good,  for  becoming  useful  members 
of  society.  There  is  one  called  “The  Hunter  in  Town,”  which 
demands  that  you  shall  do  many  things  in  the  way  of  civic  improve¬ 
ments.  Then  there  is  the  Needle-Woman  branch,  and  there  are 
thirty-eight  tests  before  you  are  acknowledged  a  prize  needle-woman. 
I  do  not  know  a  single  girl  or  young  woman  who  has  had  the  usual 

( Continued  on  page  329.) 
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Will-o’- 
the-Wisp, 
by  Edward 
Berge. 


T  the  hour  of  midnight  in  the  dark  of  the  moon,  the 
great  black  bat  releases  the  fairy  folk  from  the  spell 
of  invisibility.  Then  the  garden  becomes  alive  with 
jolly,  playful  little  pixies,  elves,  fairies  and  fays  that 
have  been  hidden  in  the  flowers.  Funny  wee  goblins, 
gnomes,  brownies,  kobolds  and  trolls  come  out  of 
the  rocks,  lovely  dryads  appear  in  the  trees,  beautiful 
naiads  arise  from  the  water,  fauns  gambol  lightly  upon  the  lawn  to 
the  music  of  their  own  fairy  songs,  Puck  sits  upon  his  toadstool  throne, 
Pease-blossom  the  fairy  arrives  on  gauzy  wings,  Pan  pipes  among 
the  reeds,  Undine  laughs  in  the  fountain,  will-o’-the-wisps  flit  here 
and  there  and  delicate  Ariel  plays  with  the  gentle  winds.  All  these 
charming  earth  spirits  and  a  great  many  other  delightful  creatures 
may  then  be  seen  by  mortals  with  believing  child-eyes. 

It  is  truly  a  pity  that  there  are  so  few  of  us  grown-up  mortals  with 
child-eyes.  We  have  shut  ourselves  out  of  an  enchanting  spirit  world 
with  our  foolish  sneers  and  stupid  scoffs  and  well  deserve  the  penalty 
of  blindness  we  have  called  down  upon  our  heads.  Alas,  were  it  not 
for  the  artists,  the  sculptors  and  poets  we  would  forget  even  the 
tinkling  names  of  the  pleasant  woodland  and  garden  folk 
and  unconsciously  deprive  our  children  of  their  magic 
world.  Imagination  and  fancy  are  marvelous  magicians. 
We  must  not  let  them  fade  out  of  our  lives  through  lack 
must  we  grow  up  so  high  and  heavy  that  we 
cannot  have  them  for  companions  in  our  walks  and  quiet 
times. 

When  the  world  was  young,  people  believed  that 
spirits  dwelt  in  trees,  in  storms  and  in  mountains.  When 
the  wind  blew  they  heard  the  voice  of  Boreas,  when  the 
ocean  heat  with  unusual  force  against  the  rocks  they  knew 
Neptune  was  angry  with  them.  Phaeton,  the  glorious  son 
of  Ilelios,  daily  drove  his  chariot  sun  across  the  heavens; 
Jove  flashed  his  displeasure  in  the  lightnings  and  gods 
looked  down  from  the  stars  at  night  or  dwelt  on  earth 
disguised  as  flowers  of  the  meadow.  Nowadays  there 
is  a  growing  tendency,  fortunately  for  art  and  poetry, 
to  again  let  the  imagination  loose.  There  is  a  conscious 
effort  being  made  by  many  grown-ups  to  stay  young 
keeping  in  touch  with  youth,  with  the  lore  of  the 


legendary  folk. 


Age 


comes  when  we  no 


believe  in  beauty,  in  gods  and  fairies,  when  we 
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These  photographs  were  all  taken  from  groups  m  the 
Spring  time  Exhibition ,  arranged  by  Frank  Purdy  in 
the  Gorham  Galleries. 


GROUP  FOR  GARDEN  POOL  designed  by  Charles  Carey 
Rumsey:  The  water  nymph  figures  are  almost  life  size  and  de¬ 
signed  so  that  the  composition  is  effective  from  any  viewpoint: 

Placed  in  a  circular  pool  in  the  center  of  a  garden  or  at  the 
upper  end  of  a  long,  narrow  pool  partly  enclosed  by  a  hedge  or 
in  a  more  formal  garden  temple  it  would  center  the  interest. 


FANCY  AND  IMAGINATION  HAVE  FULL  SATISFACTION 
in  this  exquisite  white  marble  group  designed  by  Paul  Manship: 
The  elfish  play-spirit,  so  delightful  a  thing  in  garden  sculpture,  is 
here  brought  out  with  a  delicacy  at  once  classical  and  fairy-like. 


GARDEN  SEATS  AND  PEDESTALS  to  hold  aloft  some  espe¬ 
cially  charming  bit  of  sculpture  are  pleasant  parts  of  garden  furniture : 

This  laughing  baby  playing  with  a  wreath  upon  its  mother’s  hair 
was  designed  by  Edward  McCartan. 


THE  PIED  PIPER  of 
Hamelin  with  his  merry 
tunes  led  away  the  village 
children  to  the  land  of 
purest  happiness. 

This  boy  with  bagpipe 
under  his  arm,  designed 
by  Chester  French,  looks 
as  though  he  could  charm 
the  goldfish  and  little 
green  frogs  in  the  pool 
into  loveliest  of  gods  and 
goddesses. 


TURTLES  in 
children’s  minds  are 
not  above  a  merry 
game  with  any  boy 
or  girl  who  chal¬ 
lenges  them  as  may 
be  seen  by  this 
charming  group  de¬ 
signed  by  Henri 
Crenier. 
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deny  fancy  for  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  fact,  when  we  no  longer 
peer  among  the  flowers  for  their  spirit,  but  tear  them  apart  that  we 
may  count  their  petals  or  see  how  their  stamens  are  formed. 

Now,  the  first  people,  in  order  not  to  so  far  forget  themselves  as 
to  forget  the  gods,  made  images  of  them  and  set  them  about  their 
gardens  or  in  their  houses,  where  they  could  be  constantly  seen.  To 
this  very  day  a  stone  or  wooden  Buddha  sits  under  a  thatched  shel¬ 
ter  at  the  head  of  the  rice  fields  in  Japan  that  the  laborers  may  see 
him  and  thus  remember  to  invoke  his  aid  with  their  crops,  and  every 
Italian  garden  has  a  shrine  or  an  image  of  a  god  or  goddess.  Thus 
the  world  of  worship,  imagery,  legend  and  history  is  kept  in  remem¬ 
brance. 

WE,  here  in  America,  have  taken  up  gardening  with  our  usual 
enthusiasm,  we  have  planted  trees,  set  out  hedges  and  flower 
beds  and  painted  dull  barren  places  with  bright  flower  color. 
We  have  all  become  wise  in  garden  lore,  in  making  many  flowers 
grow  where  none  grew  before.  We  know  the  scientific  names  of 
plants,  we  have  imported  rare  species  and  created  new  ones,  but  some¬ 
how,  in  spite  of  this,  our  gardens  have  been  without  spirit  or  life; 
they  did  not  seem  complete,  were  empty  in  spite  of  the  living  plants. 
Gardens  are  in  reality  outdoor  rooms,  and  as  rooms  they  need  to  be 
furnished  with  the  things  that  bring  physical  comfort,  such  as  seats, 
tables,  chairs,  hammocks,  arbors,  arches,  etc.,  and  with  little  stone 
gods  and  spirits.  As  soon  as  these  things  appear  our  gardens  begin 
to  look  livable,  “homey.”  The  stone  frogs  and  turtles  at  the  edge  of 
the  pools,  the  marble  dolphins  sporting  joyously  in  fountains,  iron 
cranes  peering  among  the  iris  along  the  bank,  painted  weather  vanes 
and  bird  sticks  have  brought  a  delightful  humorous  play-spirit  to  the 
garden  and  helped  them  beyond  measure.  The  carved  satyrs  and 
fauns,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  have  humanized  the  place  because  they 
have  related  it  to  our  poetry,  legend  and  history,  and  brought  the 
garden  into  the  understanding  world  of  children. 

In  almost  every  art  exhibition  given  in  New  York  City  this 
season,  there  have  been  examples  of  garden  sculpture  showing  the 
serious  thought  that  is  being  given  to  making  the  garden  more  beau¬ 
tiful.  Gardens  are  being  designed  architecturally,  so  that  the  frame¬ 
work  is  beautiful  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer.  They  are  made 
so  that  at  every  season  of  the  year  they  are  lovely,  and  this  is  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  sculpture  being  designed  especially  for  gardens.  The 
merry  laughing  faun  in  the  wall  fountain,  with  beard,  nose  and  pointed 
ears  dripping  with  icicles,  peering  through  the  dead  and  leafless  ten¬ 
drils  of  the  vine,  seems  almost  more  attractive  than  in  his  garments 
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of  summer.  The  baby  satyr  bird  bath  round  which  the  birds  of 
summer  circle,  dashing  in  and  out  through  the  spray,  though  lonely, 
smiles  serenely,  knowing  that  with  the  return  of  spring  the  swallows 
will  come  again. 

An  exhibition  of  garden  sculpture  that  attracted  unusual  atten¬ 
tion  was  one  wherein  nothing  but  garden  statuary  was  shown.  Fig¬ 
ures  for  fountains,  sun  dials,  bird  baths,  in  bronze,  marble,  even  con¬ 
crete,  were  arranged  in  circular  pools  of  zinc,  rimmed  with  flowers, 
backed  by  evergreens,  hedged  in  with  laurel;  fountains  played,  birds 
in  cages  sang,  the  air  was  full  of  perfume  of  flowers.  This  exhibition 
in  the  early  part  of  spring  made  every  garden  lover  long  to  sell  all 
that  he  had  and  buy  those  garden  pearls  of  beauty.  It  was  interesting 
to  note  that  humor  played  an  important  part.  Children  playing  with 
animals,  little  boys  with  shells,  children  with  butterflies  and  rabbits, 
women,  primitive  mothers,  with  children  upon  their  backs,  water 
animals  and  water  babies  were  in  evidence;  everything  that  was  beau¬ 
tiful,  light  and  joyous,  nothing  that  was  dignified,  impressive  or  awe¬ 
inspiring.  A  few  of  these  beautiful  things  we  are  able  to  show  here. 

The  first  is  a  group  for  a  garden  pool  by  Charles  Carey  Rumsey, 
nymphs  bathing  in  a  rose  bordered  pool.  There  was  an  exquisite 
garden  group  by  Paul  Manship,  the  classic  beauty  of  which  was 
brought  out  by  a  rich  hedge  of  arbor  vitae;  Edward  McCartan  was 
represented  by  a  lovely  garden  group.  Clio  Bracken  showed  a  won¬ 
derful  wall  fountain,  the  beauty  of  which  cannot  be  appreciated  until 
water  is  flowing  in  and  out  and  under  the  arms  and  limbs  of  the 
graceful  figures  forming  the  crest  of  the  waves.  Bridget  Guinness’ 
“By  the  Waters”  exhibited  a  new  idea  for  a  pool  which  could  he 
worked  out  in  small  size  for  a  fountain  or  a  larger  form  for  a  central 
pool.  Chester  Beach  showed  a  merry  hoy  with  a  bagpipe.  The  boy 
and  turtle  of  Henri  Crenier  carries  out  to  the  full  the  frolicsome 
spirit  so  sought  for  in  modern  gardens.  Right  merrily  he  dodges 
the  tiny  jet  of  water  flying  up  from  the  turtle’s  mouth.  The  Will-o’- 
the-Wisp  by  Edward  Berge  is  typical  of  the  spirit  we  are  trying  to 
get  in  our  gardens,  something  that  has  to  do  with  children  and 
fairies  and  laughter,  instead  of  the  classical  figures  of  gods  and 
goddesses  found  in  the  Italian  gardens.  We  could  almost  say  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  garden  groups  of  fountains,  sun  dials,  bird  baths, 
etc.,  are  of  children  in  some  laughing  guise,  holding  a  turtle  by  the 
tail,  struggling  with  a  monster  fish,  gazing  curiously  at  frogs,  riding 
upon  a  dolphin’s  back,  chasing  butterflies,  teaching  the  rabbits,  gaz¬ 
ing  with  delight  at  the  backward  motion  of  a  funny  crab. 

The  tendency  of  the  time  toward  humorous  sculpture  in  the 
garden  rather  than  the  severely  classical  reminds  us  of  a  saying  of 
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BUBBLES  AND  FROTH  AND  SPRAY  upon  the  crest  of  a  wave 
if  seen  with  childlike  eyes  are  fairies,  nymphs  and  naiads:  Clio 
Bracken  designed  this  exquisite  group  so  that  the  water  as  it  over¬ 
flows  from  the  bowl  round  which  these  figures  are  wreathed  will  run 
along  the  groups  and  find  a  graceful  way  over  and  above  the  figures. 


“BY  THE  WATERS’’  is  the  title  Bridget  Guinness 
has  given  this  figure  which,  unlike  Narcissus,  ripples 
the  mirror  of  the  pool  with  playful  hand: 

This  design  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  “lifted  pool,’’ 
that  is,  one  placed  almost  upon  the  level  of  the  eyes, 
upon  some  grassy  mound  or  pedestal  of  stone. 


THE  SCULPTOR  AND  THE  GARDEN 

Victor  Hugo’s.  “It  is  important,”  he  said,  “at  the  present  time  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  human  soul  has  still  greater  need  of  the  ideal 
than  of  the  real.  It  is  by  the  real  that  we  exist,  it  is  by  the  ideal 
that  we  live.  Would  you  realize  the  difference?  Animals  exist,  man 
lives.”  All  these  fascinating  figures  that  are  finding  their  way  into 
the  garden,  laughing  children,  baby  satyrs,  gnomes  and  fairy  people, 
are  just  the  things  that  we  must  have  need  of  in  this  matter  of  fact 
practical  age.  Were  it  not  for  some  stone  embodiment  of  these  beau¬ 
tiful  fancies  we  might  let  the  pendulum  of  living  swing  so  far  to 
the  side  of  practicality  that  we  would  forget  that  we  have  the  inner 
as  well  as  the  outer  necessity  of  full  life. 

The  merry  sprites  imprisoned  in  stone  by  the  magic  skill  of  the 
sculptors  bring  beauty  to  minds  as  well  as  to  gardens.  They  cause  us 
to  smile  which  we  so  much  need  to  do  to  sweeten  and  harmonize  the 
too  tense  and  anxious  reasoning,  bartering  and  selling  of  the  day. 
There  are  a  thousand  charming  ways  to  use  garden  figures  such  as  we 
are  here  showing.  If  there  are  gardens  with  no  pools  in  them,  then 
the  playf  ul  children  and  pixies  can  be  used  to  hold  a  sun-dial,  a  small 
table-top  or  vase ;  they  can  be  used  to  focus  the  interest  at  the  end  of 
a  vista,  to  hold  a  birds’  feeding  table  or  bath ;  they  make  charming 
companions  in  secluded  bowers  placed  on  the  end  of  a  seat  upon  a  ped¬ 
estal  as  shown  in  one  of  the  pictures.  Some  of  these  little  figures  are 
made  of  a  composition  of  concrete  and  crushed  marble.  These  are  as 
durable  as  marble  and  in  color  are  fully  as  effective  as  the  pure  white. 
In  many  positions  they  even  look  better  and  the  cost  is  a  great  deal 
less.  The  concrete  mixture  is  poured  in  a  mold,  and  then  before  the 
material  is  fully  hardened  is  remodeled  by  the  sculptor,  so  that  the 
marks  of  the  tools  are  still  upon  it.  Each  piece  is  thus  full  of  an 
especial  individuality  and  character.  Such  charming  creations  are 
within  the  reach  of  almost  any  garden  maker.  The  dark  bronzes  and 
fine  marbles  are  more  suitable  for  large  estates  where  their  rich  and 
impressive  beauty  can  have  the  setting  due  them. 

For  every  type  and  every  size  of  garden  there  are  perfect  little  fig¬ 
ures  of  laughing  children,  of  funny  animals  or  lovely  spirits  to  keep 
us  in  remembrance  of  our  own  childhood  days,  those  golden  days  when 
we  “almost”  saw  fairies  sleeping  in  flowers  or  riding  upon  butterflies ; 
when  the  wind’s  touch  upon  our  cheek  was  the  caress  of  an  invisible 
playfellow ;  when  the  pine  tree  sang  songs  too  beautiful  to  be  caught 
by  words.  Life  is  not  all  heavy  work  and  anxious  philosophy.  There 
must  be  light  and  playful  times  as  well.  There  are  sages  in  the  world 
—also  little  children.  We  are  all  indebted  to  the  sculptors  who  make 
images  of  the  lovely  things  we  have  almost  lost  the  power  to  see  for 
ourselves  and  who  give  us  laughing  children  who  never  grow  old. 
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POETRYIN  PHOTOGRAPHY:  PICTURED  WITH 
SUCH  FLOWERS  AS  DREAMS  ARE  MADE  OF 

HOTOGRAPHERS  are  prone  to  assure  us  that  Na¬ 
ture  is  never  truly  recorded  save  through  the  penetrat¬ 
ing  power  of  the  lens.  They  tell  us  that  the  camera’s 
mechanical  construction  renders  it  incapable  of  aught 
save  absolute  truthfulness,  that  its  nature  is  such  that 
it  is  impossible  for  it  to  take  liberties  with  its  subjects 
or  assay  so  presumptuous  a  thing  as  an  interpretation. 
Things  as  they  are,  not  things  as  they  seem,  is  their  motto. 

Photographers  and  artists  have  had  many  a  tilt  as  to  “What  is 
truth?”  each  side  feeling  itself  victorious,  its  claims  unrefuted.  This 
is  natural  enough,  for  each  side  argues  from  a  totally  different  stand¬ 
point;  one  sees  the  external,  the  other  the  internal  aspect  of  things; 
one  sees  the  form,  the  other  the  spirit;  one  the  body,  the  other  the 
soul.  An  artist  often  reveals  the  unsuspected  characteristics  of  peo¬ 
ple,  the  qualities  generally  hidden  from  the  surface,  that  win  our  love 
or  provoke  our  disdain,  in  spite  of  flagrantly  incorrect  drawing.  The 
artist’s  eyes  are  ever  searching  for  the  real,  the  eternal,  qualities  that 
are  seated  in  the  heart  of  the  external  shell.  The  form  is  naught  to 
him.  He  is  often  scarce  conscious  of  it  at  all.  The  spirit  is  all.  If 
he  catches  the  character  of  a  man,  he  has  won  his  purpose.  The 
photographers  strive  to  reproduce  every  fair  leaf  of  tree,  every  char¬ 
acteristic  twist  of  plant  stem,  the  very  curve  of  baby  cheek,  poise  of 
broad  shoulders,  swing  of  vigorous  stride;  a  camera  can  unerringly 
reproduce  every  blade  of  grass  on  a  bank,  every  feather  of  a  bird’s 
wing,  for  it  is  truly  a  most  marvelous  instrument,  yet  miss  the  wind’s 
presence  among  the  grass  or  the  joyous  life  beneath  the  feathers. 

Cameras  as  a  rule  save  to  us  events,  places,  objects  with  the  exacti¬ 
tude  of  an  historian,  a  technician  or  the  business  ledger.  They  have 
not  been  concerned  much  with  the  qualities  which  touch  the  imagina¬ 
tion  or  fancy,  the  qualities  that  linger  in  our  memory  or  that  move  our 
heart.  Put,  like  many  another  insensate  thing,  they  will  do  anything 
that  the  mind  of  the  man  operating  them  commands.  Their  function 
is  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  operator.  If  the  photographer  sees  a 
halo  of  beauty  about  a  flower,  if  he  is  conscious  of  the  silent  coming 
on  of  evening,  the  mysterious  hush  of  midday  in  a  desert,  then  the 
sensitive  plate  behind  the  lens  will  somehow  make  note  of  it. 

OF  late  we  have  seen  photographs  that  show  us  such  lovely 
things  as  the  dew  upon  the  grass,  the  spider’s  web  among 
flowers,  the  wind  in  the  tree-tops,  the  hurry  of  storm  clouds, 
peace  of  still  pools,  light  step  of  dancing  children.  In  these  photo¬ 
graphs  poetry  triumphs  over  realism,  showing  that  the  camera  has 
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YELLOW- 
WHITE  are  the 
long  racemes  of  the 
locust  and  fragrant 
as  well:  The  black 
locust  tree  is  grace¬ 
ful  and  tall  and 
makes  beautiful 
shelter  belts: 

The  golden  makes 
a  fine  showing 
among  shrubs,  for  it 
is  small  in  size  and 
the  foliage  turns  a 
fine  bright  yellow: 
There  is  one  very 
fragrant  variety 
with  deep  green 
leaves,  whose  flower 
pendants  are  a  soft 
rose. 


“DELICIOUS  SYMPHONIES,  like  airy  flowers 
Budded,  and  swell’d,  and  full-blown,  shed  full  showers 
Of  light,  soft  unseen  leaves  of  sound  divine.” 


- — Keats. 


“AND  NATURE  HOLDS  in  wood  and  field 
Her  thousand  sunlit  censers  still; 

To  spells  of  flower  and  shrub  we  yield 
Against  or  with  our  will.” 


WHITE  STARS 
of  the  woodland 
firmament  of  green 
are  the  blossoms  of 
the  dogwood  shown 
above:  Mr.  Field 
has  caught  the  al- 
m  o  s  t  unearthly 
beauty  radiating 
from  them:  Unless 
the  camera  gives  us 
this  memory  of  the 
May  light  upon 
them  it  has  not 
given  us  the  flower 
we  know: 

Painters  could 
give  us  no  more 
artistic  report  o  f 
flower  beauty  than 
this  photograph  of 
a  centaurea:  I  n 
composition,  light 
and  shade  it  is  an 
inspiration  to  flower 
lovers. 


“ERE  MAN  is  aware 

That  the  spring  is  here 

The  flowers  have  found  it  out.” 

— Ancient  Chinese  Sayings. 


MORNING 
GLORY,  way- 
side  cup,  fairy 
cap,  are  some  of 
the  delightful 
names  for  this 
familiar  wayside 
flower  that  every 
child  knows  and 
loves  :  Molded 
like  a  chalice  it 
opens  to  the  sun 
each  morning, 
closing  again 
when  the  day  is 
done. 


"GOD  DOES  NOT  SEND  US  STRANGE  FLOWERS  every  year. 
When  the  spring  winds  blow  o’er  the  pleasant  places 
The  same  dear  things  lift  up  the  same  fair  faces.” 

— Adeline  D.  T.  Whitney. 
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power  to  reproduce  the  inner  spirit  as  well  as  the  external  fact,  if 
put  in  the  hands  of  an  artist. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Field,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  has  done  a  very  wonder¬ 
ful  thing  in  his  flower  photographs,  a  thing  which  we  have  thought 
up  to  now  that  only  an  artist  could  do.  He  has  caught  that  almost 
spiritual  sense  of  the  flowers  that  stays  clearly  in  the  mind,  though 
the  form  of  the  flower  be  forgotten.  He  has  photographed  the  love¬ 
liness,  the  exquisiteness  of  blossoms,  the  intangible  quality  that  em¬ 
anates  from  them,  that  seems  of  the  fancj^  rather  than  a  concrete 
thing.  His  flower  photographs  are  not  botanical  studies,  but  por¬ 
traits.  Each  flower  is  shown  in  its  native  grace,  in  its  most  pictur¬ 
esque  and  decorative  possibilities.  When  we  think  of  flowers  we  do 
not  remember  how  many  petals  they  have,  the  shape  of  its  leaf,  or 
the  number  of  its  stamens;  we  think  whether  it  is  graceful,  strong, 
appealing  or  commonplace ;  in  other  words,  we  think  of  their  person¬ 
alities  as  we  think  of  friends.  Our  friends  are  dear  to  us  not  because 
they  are  tall  or  short,  have  dark  eyes  or  light;  they  are  dear  to  us 
because  of  their  sweetness,  gentleness,  courage,  strength,  by  their 
individuality  which  is  different  from  any  other. 

In  one  of  his  morning  glory  pictures,  the  flower  has  swung  out  a 
sensitive  tendril  as  though  in  greeting  to  the  morning  sun.  One  can 
feel  the  hush,  the  mystery  of  early  dawn,  the  ethereal  light  which  so 
gently  drives  back  the  shadows  of  night,  awakens  the  little  winged 
creatures  in  the  grass  and  bids  all  living  things  lift  up  their  heads 
and  rejoice.  The  photograph  is  full  of  that  fairy  sentiment  that  we 
have  associated  with  morning  glories  from  our  childhood  days  when 
we  eagerly  peered  into  opening  “glories,”  hoping  to  see  elves  sleeping 
within  before  they  were  up  and  away  upon  the  back  of  a  bumble-bee. 

Another  picture  shows  the  “glories”  with  bright  “morning  faces” 
turned  toward  the  light  as  though  praising  the  Lord,  as  all  green 
growing  things  of  the  earth  are  told  to  do  in  the  psalms.  Again  mys¬ 
tery  and  ethereal  beauty  fill  the  picture,  like  the  invisible  rustling  of 
wings. 

Quite  characteristic  is  his  portrait  of  the  locust.  In  the  radiant 
brightness  of  the  flower  pendants,  as  though  they  were  lighted  from 
within,  the  lovely  dark  leaved  clusters,  strong  yet  pliant  stem,  he  has 
caught  its  wild,  exuberant  beauty  at  its  full. 

The  rapturous  spirit  of  spring  seems  incarnate  in  his  photograph 
of  the  dogwood  blossoms.  In  these  pictures  Mr.  Field  has  proved 
that  the  impression  of  flowers  that  we  retain  in  our  hearts  and  minds, 
their  personalities,  as  it  were,  their  color  and  their  qualities  can  be 
photographed  as  well  as  their  uncompromising  matter-of-fact  struc¬ 
tural  being. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  BEAUTY  OF  WELL- 
DESIGNED  LATTICE  WORK 

ATT  ICE  possesses  an  imaginative,  gay  and  lightsome 
quality.  It  has  also  the  arresting  charm  of  a  poster, 
the  delicate  effect  of  fine  lace,  or  of  a  giant  cobweb 
spun  across  a  path.  It  looks  as  though  its  inventor 
might  have  caught  inspiration  from  the  shadow  of 
interlaced  branches  of  a  tree  upon  a  lawn.  No  gar¬ 
den  feature,  not  even  a  flashing  fountain,  can  rival 
its  romantic  beauty  when,  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  it  spans  a  walk  or 
a  seat  and  supports  a  rose  that  has  climbed  up  and  across  it  by  winding 
in  and  out  of  its  airy  meshes,  lifting  festoons  of  blossoms  at  every  turn, 
dropping  color  and  fragrance  through  every  opening. 

The  queen  of  flowers  never  seems  more  absolute  sovereign  of  the 
garden  than  when  enthroned  upon  a  lattice  arch,  never  seems  a  more 
bewitchingly  loving  enchantress  than  when  wreathed  about  a  lattice 
bower,  coyly  venturing,  coquetting,  appearing  and  disappearing 
through  the  white  barred  frame.  Wisteria  transforms  it  into  a 
ladder  of  green,  trailing  clouds  of  lavender  and  purple  glory  as  she 
mounts  it  rung  by  rung  up  to  the  second  and  to  the  third  stories  of 
a  home,  honeysuckle  upon  a  square  meshed  lattice  fence  is  at  her 
best,  clematis  upon  a  lattice  screen  is  in  her  element,  the  grape  never 
pours  more  abundantly  of  its  purple  wine  than  when  given  an  arbor 
to  rest  upon. 

Gardens  are  never  quite  complete  without  an  arch,  fence,  screen 
or  bower  of  lattice.  It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  say  such  articles 
should  be  made  in  the  simplest  way,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  we 
see  its  informal  nature  bent  and  twisted  most  horribly  into  recessed 
arches  topped  by  recurved  scrolls  in  the  most  ridiculously  elaborate 
way.  Lattice  is  in  its  very  nature  an  informal  and  simple  thing,  and 
all  its  grace  and  pretty  lightsomeness  is  destroyed  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  make  it  a  showy  feature  of  a  formal  garden.  Park  archi¬ 
tects  and  real  estate  promoters  are  prone  to  build  great  structures, 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  of  lattice  in  square,  oblong,  diamond, 
octagonal  meshes,  so  fine  that  not  a  vine  could  thrust  a  tendril 
through.  These  structures  were  not  meant  to  be  “ruined”  by  vines, 
but  to  be  a  background  for  plaster  statues.  Invention  could  formu¬ 
late  no  more  wretched  a  background  for  garden  statuary  than  an 
elaborately  constructed  lattice  over  which  no  vines  are  climbing. 
Such  things  are  devised  for  city  beer  gardens,  when  an  illusion  of 
country  grounds  is  desired,  and  sun  and  smoke  bar  out  the  possibility 
of  living  green.  But  lattice  alone  will  not  suggest  a  garden.  Their 
companion  vines  must  be  in  evidence  to  complete  their  reason  for 
existence. 
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DOORWAY  WITH  LATTICE  ARCH  and  high  backed  Dutch 
seats,  designed  by  Robert  Seyfarth:  The  wide  depressed  oval  of 
the  arch,  the  large  simple  form  of  lattice  are  the  perfect  comple¬ 
ment  to  the  glass  door,  brick  wall  and  white  shingles  of  the  house. 


SPRING  HOUSE  covered  with  old-fashioned 
diamond  meshed  lattice  arbor:  This  is  a  type  so 
associated  with  early  New  England  houses,  t 
has  in  fact  stood  many  years  just  as  it  now  is, 
proving  the  lasting  quality  of  wood. 

The  water  piped  from  a  distant  spring  dr  p 
into  a  great  iron  maple  sugar  kettle;  woodbine 
with  its  dense  shade  keeps  it  cool  even  in  sum¬ 
mer  weather  and  in  the  autumn  covers  it  with 

1CiThis  spring  house  stands  by  the  kitchen  door 
of  a  remodeled  old  New  England  farmhouse: 
The  wisdom  of  the  architect  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  he  retained  this  fine  diamond  mesh 
instead  of  replacing  it  by  the  more  modern 
square  meshed  lattice. 


DIAMOND  MESHED  ARCH  over  the 
door  of  Roseneath  Cottage  now  the  home 
of  Miss  Susan  B.  Willard,  Bingham,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  ...  , 

This  simple  old-fashioned  lattice  has  a 
homey  quaint  appearance  often  lacking  in  a 
more  pretentious  doorway. 

Scarlet  trumpet  creepers  were  favorites 
for  doorway  arches  in  great-grandmother 
days  because  they  would  survive  the  severe 
winters  and  shout  the  coming  of  summer 
through  scarlet  trumpets  year  after  year 
for  many  generations. 


ROSES  twine  through  the  meshes  of 
this  white  lattice  doorway,  designed  by 
the  architects,  Winslow  &  Bigelow. 

Part  of  the  attractiveness  of  this  door¬ 
way  lies  in  the  square  meshes  and  in  the 
fact  that  the  trellis  leans  slightly 
against  the  door  hood. 


TRELLIS  in  the  form  of  a  window 
shelter  is  far  more  decorative  than  awn¬ 
ings  and  when  vines  cover  it  serves  the 
purpose  of  keeping  out  the  sun  equally 
well. 

This  green  and  white  frame  was  de¬ 
signed  by  James  Purdon  and  proves  of 
great  architectural  value  to  the  house. 


LATTICE  IN  THE  FORM  OF  LADDERS  and  incorporated  directly  in 
the  house  construction  as  has  been  done  in  this  house  designed  by  Frank  D. 
Meade  and  James  R.  Hamilton  for  Gray  Gables,  the  home  J-  •  ' 

Esq.,  Clifton  Park,  Lakewood,  Ohio,  makes  an  extremely  decorative  effect. 


LATTICE  AS  AN  ARCHITECTURAL  ORNAMENT 


WE  are  showing  a  few  ideal  ways  to  use  trellis  architec¬ 
turally.  A  lattice  is  preeminently  a  garden  device,  so  if  a 
natural  excusable  way  be  found  to  use  it  as  an  integral  part 
of  a  house  design,  it  connects  house  and  garden  in  a  most  perfect  way. 
When  made  flat  in  a  large  square  mesh  and  built  into  the  house 
directly  over  a  window,  horizontally  or  paneling  a  door,  the  vines  will 
soon  find  it  out  and  claim  it  as  their  own.  They  know  just  what  to 
do  with  it,  just  how  to  cover  some  of  it  out  of  sight  and  how  to  leave 
other  parts  of  it  visible;  they  cling  to  it  with  firm  grip,  then  release 
delicate  tendrils  to  swing  airily  and  cast  lovely  shadows  against  the 
house. 

The  first  photograph,  from  a  doorway  designed  by  Robert  Sey- 
farth,  seems  as  perfect  an  architectural  use  for  lattice  as  could  be 
devised.  There  is  a  gracious  hospitable  informality  about  it  that  is 
most  effective.  The  high  backed  Dutch  seat  is  conveniently  placed 
for  the  last  pleasant  word  or  two  with  the  departing  guest,  or  for  a 
moment’s  rest  before  going  indoors  after  a  long  walk,  or  for  a  shel¬ 
tered  morning  hour  with  sewing  or  a  book.  How  delightfully  simple 
are  the  design  and  proportion!  If  the  arbor  had  been  made  with  the 
fine  diamond  mesh  that  is  so  picturesque  in  some  situations,  the  effect 
upon  this  house  would  not  have  been  so  good.  The  wide  oval  arch 
and  wide  long  panels  are  the  perfect  combination  for  the  glass  door, 
brick  walk  and  simple  shingle  house. 

On  the  following  page  of  illustrations  are  two  examples  of  dia¬ 
mond  lattice  used  in  most  appropriate  fashion.  The  diamond-meshed 
lattice  has  framed  the  doorway  of  Roseneath  Cottage,  now  the  home  of 
Miss  Susan  B.  Willard,  at  Bingham,  Massachusetts,  ever  since  about 
sixteen  hundred  and  sixty.  Supporting  a  scarlet  trumpet  vine  and 
banked  by  flowers  at  its  base,  it  is  of  the  type  so  familiar  in  old  days, 
so  beloved  by  the  present  generation  because  of  great-grandmother 
associations.  It  has  a  homey,  quaint,  friendly  appearance  often 
missed  by  a  more  pretentious  doorway.  The  diamond-meshed  arbor 
over  the  well  is  from  another  of  the  old-time  New  England  home¬ 
steads  that  cannot  be  improved  upon  for  pleasant  informal  hominess. 
This  spring  house  covered  with  woodbine,  hard  by  the  kitchen  door,  is 
a  cool  and  refreshing  spot  on  even  the  hottest  summer.  Water,  piped 
from  a  spring  high  in  the  hills,  drips  steadily  into  a  great  iron  maple- 
sugar  kettle.  All  this  old-fashioned  charm  seems  indicated  in  the 
simple  green  and  white  latticed  well  house. 

More  modern  is  the  latticed  treatment  of  the  door  and  window 
shown  on  the  page  just  opposite  from  the  old-fashioned  well  house. 
By  the  simple  plan  of  leaning  the  latticed  panel  against  the  top  of 
the  door  hood,  the  architects,  Messrs.  Winslow  and  Bigelow,  have 
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created  an  entrance  of  rare  classic  beauty.  Roses  are  of  course  the 
perfect  choice  for  color  and  refined  finish  for  this  doorway.  It  may 
be  noted  that  part  of  the  attractiveness  of  this  trellis  lies  in  the  sim¬ 
ple,  wide  interstices.  An  interesting  variation  in  the  use  of  trellis 
panels  is  seen  in  the  square  frame  over  the  window  shown  on  the  same 
page.  Better  than  any  awning  is  this  green  and  white  sun  screen. 
One  can  fancy  the  beautiful  effect  of  this  screen  from  within  the 
1  louse  when  the  vines,  having  reached  maturity,  lower  their  fragrant 
color  pendants  through  the  green  lattice.  Viewed  from  the  outside 
it  is  a  delightfully  decorative  architectural  feature.  This  window 
frame  was  designed  by  James  Purdon.  Such  a  structure  might 
advantageously  be  erected  over  a  coal  cellar  window  or  chute.  The 
loading  of  the  coal  would  be  in  no  wise  hampered  and  a  disagreeable 
feature  of  the  house  would  be  overcome. 

LATTICE  work  in  the  form  of  ladders  can  be  incorporated  di¬ 
rectly  in  house  construction  in  many  effective  ways.  Combined 
with  a  pergola  entrance,  placed  flat  against  the  house  wall,  they 
have  the  appearance  of  an  airy  extension.  Vines  could  not  have  a 
more  practical  or  appropriate  foothold,  or  more  pleasing  chance  to 
embroider  the  face  of  the  house.  It  would  be  difficult  for  even  a 
creeper  to  climb  up  the  wall  of  “Gray  Gables,”  the  home  of  J.  H. 
Woods,  Esq.,  Clifton  Park,  Lakewood,  Ohio,  designed  by  Frank  D. 
Meade  and  James  R.  Hamilton,  architects,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  without 
some  such  aid.  The  large  windows,  glass  door,  soft  swell  of  roof, 
window  boxes  and  plant  jars,  profusion  of  vines  and  blossoming 
shrubs  make  up  an  unusually  pleasing  and  lovable  home  entrance. 
Lattice  even  in  Spenser’s  time  moved  the  soul  of  poets.  In  his 
“Faerie  Queene”  he  praises  them  with  quaintest  of  words: 

“And  over  him,  Art  striving  to  compare 

With  Nature,  did  an  arbour  green  dispread, 

Fram’d  of  wanton  ivy,  flow’ring  fair, 

Through  which  the  fragrant  eglantine  did  spread 
His  prickling  arms,  entrail'd  with  roses  red 
Which  dainty  odours  round  about  them  threw; 

And  all  within  with  flow’rs  was  garnished, 

That  when  mild  Zephyrus  amongst  them  blew, 

Did  breathe  out  bounteous  smells  and  painted  colours  shew.” 

The  unimaginative,  practical  man  decides  against  summer  houses 
covered  with  vines  because,  he  growls  complainingly,  “they  get 
fusty.”  Such  grumblings  are  laughed  at  by  lovers  of  garden  beauty. 
They,  wisely  enthusiastic,  care  naught  for  possible  mustiness;  they 
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think  instead  of  the  fragrance  released  to  the  world  at  large  when 
roses  and  honeysuckles  bloom. 

There  is  no  reason  why  lattice  arbors  and  summer  houses,  when 
made  of  white  pine  with  galvanized  nails  and  occasionally  painted, 
should  not  outlast  several  generations  of  builders.  We  have  records 
of  white  pine  garden  trellises  still  in  good  condition  that  have  sup¬ 
ported  roses  for  a  hundred  years  and  more.  All  through  New  Eng¬ 
land  abandoned  farmhouses  are  to  be  found  falling  to  sad  decay 
through  ruinous  neglect;  yet  the  lattice  arch  over  the  gate,  or  the 
trellis  screen  by  the  porch,  or  the  airy  summer  house  will  still  remain, 
mutely  testifying  to  the  taste  and  loving  care  of  the  home  makers  of 
long  ago. 

Lattice  always  seems  artificial  and  out  of  place  within  doors. 
No  matter  how  cleverly  the  effect  of  out  of  doors  is  simulated  in  inner 
courts,  it  nevertheless  shows  that  it  is  an  imitation  of  something — 
a  poor  counterfeit  that  deceives  no  one.  The  place  of  lattice  is  essen¬ 
tially  out  of  doors,  associated  with  vines,  green  lawns  and  moonlight, 
not  with  enclosed  corridors,  artificial  flowers,  electric  lights  and  plush 
carpets.  White,  or  white  and  green,  or  pale  gray  have  been  the  favor¬ 
ite  colors  for  painting,  though  occasionally,  such  is  the  modern  craze 
for  color,  they  are  painted  in  the  gayest  of  yellows,  scarlets  or  black. 
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UTS  IDE  there  was  a  foot  of  steely  frost  in  the 
ground;  and  though  we  were  just  well  into  the  gray 
days  of  December,  winter  had  become  irksome — a 
white  and  tiresome  lid  that  had  lain  upon  Nature 
quite  long  enough.  The  Little  Girl’s  essay  of  that 
(lay  had  to  do  with  open  weather  and  growing  days. 
Spring  had  appeared  in  The  Abbot’s  paper. 
Memories  of  other  springs  began  to  consume  us  that  day.  We 
talked  of  hugs  and  buds  and  woodland  places — of  the  gardens  we 
would  make  next  year.  .  .  . 

“When  roses  began  to  come  out  for  me  the  first  time,”  said  the 
old  man,  “I  sort  of  lost  interest  in  the  many  flowers.  I  saw  a  rose- 
garden  and  a  little  beside — vines,  of  course.  I  know  men  who  fall 
like  this  for  the  iris,  the  dahlia,  the  gladiolus  and  the  peony.  There 
are  folks  who  will  have  poppies  and  petunias,  and  I  know  a  man 
who  has  set  out  salvia  in  his  front  yard  with  unvarying  resolution — 
oh,  for  many  years.  He  knows  just  how  to  set  them  out,  and 
Christmas  is  over  for  that  place  with  the  first  hard  frost  in  the  fall. 
There  is  one  good  thing  about  poppies.  They  do  not  lie  to  you. 
They  are  frankly  had — the  single  ones  dry  and  thin  with  their 
savage  burning,  their  breath  from  some  deep  concealed  place  of 
decay.  The  double  poppies  are  more  dreadful — born  of  evil 
thoughts,  blackness  blent  with  their  reds.  Petunias  try  to  appear 
innocent,  but  the  eye  that  regards  them  as  the  conclusion  in  decora¬ 
tive  effect  has  very  far  to  come.  Every  man  has  the  flower  that 
fits  him,  and  very  often  it  is  the  badge  of  his  place  in  human  society. 

“The  morning-glory  is  sweeter-natured  and  somewhat  finer  in 
color,  but  very  greedy  still.  It  does  not  appreciate  good  care.  Plant 
it  in  rose  soil  and  it  will  pour  itself  out  in  lush  madness  that  forgets 
to  bloom.  Each  flower  tells  its  story  as  does  a  human  face.  One 
needs  only  to  see  deeply  enough.  The  expression  of  inner  fineness 
makes  for  beauty.” 

Which  remarks  were  accepted  without  comment. 

“Again,”  the  old  man  added,  “some  of  the  accepted  things  are 
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not  so  far  along  in  beauty.  Tulips  are  supposed  to  be  such 
rejoicers.  I  can’t  see  it.  They  are  little  circles,  a  bit  unpleasant 
and  conceited.  If  one  were  to  explain  on  paper  what  a  flower  is 
like  to  a  man  who  had  never  seen  anything  but  trees,  he  would  draw 
a  tulip.  They  are  unevolved.  There  is  raw  green  in  the  tulip  yel¬ 
lows;  the  reds  are  bloody  as  the  Balkans,  and  the  whites  are  either 
leaden  or  clayey.  .  .  .  Violets  are  almost  spiritual  in  their  en¬ 

ticements.  They  have  color,  texture,  form,  habit,  and  an  exhala¬ 
tion  that  is  like  a  love  potion — earthy  things  that  ask  so  little,  do 
so  well  apart  and  low  among  the  shadows.  They  have  come  far 
like  the  bees  and  the  martins.  Lilacs  are  old  in  soul,  too,  and  their 
fragrance  is  loved  untellably  by  many  mystics,  though  the  green  of 
their  foliage  is  questionable.  Nothing  that  is  old  within  is  compla¬ 
cent.  Complacency  goes  with  little  orbits  in  men  and  all  creatures.” 

“Cats  are  complacent,”  said  The  Abbot. 

NASTURTIUMS  are  really  wonderful  the  more  one  lives 
with  them,”  the  voice  of  The  Abbot  went  on.  “They  are 
not  so  old,  but  very  pure.  Their  odor,  in  delicacy  and 
earth-purity  is  something  that  one  cannot  express  his  gratitude 
for — like  the  mignonette.  Their  coloring  and  form  warm  us  unto 
dearer  feelings.  They  seem  fairer  and  brighter  each  year — not 
among  the  great  things  yet,  but  so  tenderly  and  purely  on  the  way. 
Then  I  may  betray  a  weakness  of  my  own — and  I  am  glad  to — but 
I  love  the  honeysuckle  vine.  Its  green  is  good,  its  service  eager,  the 
white  of  its  young  blossoms  very  pure  and  magically  made.  The 
yellow  of  its  maturer  flowers  is  faintly  touched  with  a  durable  and 
winning  brown  like  the  Hillingdon  rose,  and  its  fragrance  to  me, 
though  very  sweet,  has  never  cloyed  through  long  association.  Yet 
clover  scent  and  many  of  the  lilies  and  hyacinths  and  plants  that 
flower  in  winter  from  tubers  can  only  be  endured  in  my  case  from 
a  distance.” 

“Soon  he  will  get  to  his  roses,”  said  the  Little  Girl. 

“Yes,  I  am  just  to  that  now.  It  has  been  an  object  of  curiosity 
to  me  that  people  raise  so  many  just  roses.  This  is  a  world  by  itself. 
There  is  a  rose  for  every  station  in  society.  There  are  roses  for  beast 
and  saint;  roses  for  passion  and  renunciation;  roses  for  temple  and 
sanctuary,  and  roses  to  wear  for  one  going  down  into  Egypt.  There 
are  roses  that  grow  as  readily  as  morning-glories  and  roses  that  are 
delicate  as  children  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  requiring  the  love  of  the 
human  heart  to  thrive  upon  before  sunlight  and  water.  There  is  a 
rose  for  Laura,  a  rose  for  Beatrice,  a  rose  for  Francesca. 

“Do  you  know  that  one  of  the  saddest  things  in  the  world  is  that 
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we  have  to  hark  back  so  far  for  the  great  romances?  Here  am  I 
recalling  the  names  of  three  women  of  long  ago,  whose  kisses  made 
immortals  of  their  mates — as  thousands  of  other  writers  have  done 
who  seek  to  gather  a  background  out  of  the  past  against  which  to 
measure  their  romances.  You  will  say  that  the  romances  of  today 
are  not  told ;  that  a  man  and  woman  of  today  keep  the  romance  part 
of  their  life  from  the  world — of  all  things  most  sacred.  You  may 
discuss  this  point  with  eloquence  and  at  length,  but  you  are  not  on 
solid  ground.  A  great  romance  cannot  be  veiled  from  the  world, 
because  of  all  properties  that  the  world  waits  for,  this  is  the  most 
crying  need.  Great  lovers  must  be  first  of  all  great  men  and  women; 
and  lofty  love  invariably  finds  expression,  since  greatness,  both 
acknowledged  and  intrinsic,  comes  to  be  through  expression.  A  great 
romance  will  out — through  a  child  or  a  book  or  some  mighty  heroism. 
Its  existence  changes  all  things  in  its  environment.  One  looks  about 
the  place  of  it  and  finds  reporters  there.  The  highest  deeds  and 
utterances  and  works  have  come  to  man  through  the  love  of  woman; 
their  origins  can  be  traced  to  a  woman’s  house,  to  a  woman’s  arms. 
A  woman  is  the  mother  of  a  man’s  children  but  the  father  of  his 
actions  in  the  world.  He  is  but  the  instrument  of  bearing;  it  is  her 
energy  that  quickens  his  conceiving. 

OSES — how  strangely  they  have  had  their  part  in  the  loves 
rC  of  men  and  women!  Do  you  think  that  our  Clovelly  roses 
have  come  to  be  of  themselves?  Do  you  think  that  the 
actual  hurt  of  their  beauty — the  restless,  nameless  quest  that  comes 
spurring  to  our  hearts,  from  their  silent  leaning  over  the  rim  of  a 
vase — is  nothing  more  than  a  product  of  soil  and  sun?  Has  their 
great  giving  to  human  romances  been  dead  as  moonlight?  Have 
roses  taken  nothing  in  return?  ...  I  would  not  insist  before 
the  world  that  the  form  and  fragrance  and  texture  of  the  rose  has 
come  to  be  from  the  magnetisms  of  lovers,  but  here  we  may  think  as 
we  like.  That  liberty  is  our  first  law.  We  may  believe,  if  we  like, 
that  the  swans  of  Bruges  have  taken  something  in  return  for  their 
mystic  influence  upon  the  Belgian  lovers  at  evening — something  that 
makes  a  flock  of  flying  swans  one  of  the  most  thrilling  spectacles  in 
X  ature. 

“  .  .  .  I  was  speaking  of  how  curious  it  is  that  so  many 

people  who  have  reached  roses — have  ended  their  quest  on  the 
borders,  at  least  that  they  linger  so  long.  They  raise  red  roses ;  they 
bring  forth  spicy  June  roses.  In  truth,  the  Quest  never  ends.  We 
do  not  stop  at  the  Clovelly,  which  has  so  strangely  gladdened  our 
past  summer.  One  passes  from  the  red  to  the  white  to  the  pink 
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roses— and  then  enters  the  garden  of  yellow  roses,  the  search  ever 
more  passionate — until  we  begin  to  see  that  which  our  hearts  are 
searching — not  upon  any  plant,  but  in  ideal. 

“The  instant  that  we  conceive  the  picture,  Earth  and  Sun  have 
set  about  producing  the  flower — as  action  invariably  follows  to  fill 
the  matrix  of  the  thought.  At  least  we  think  so — as  the  universe  is 
evolving  to  fulfill  at  last  the  thought  of  God. 

“The  Quest  never  ends.  From  one  plant  to  another  the  orchid- 
lover  goes,  until  he  hears  at  last  of  the  queen  of  all  orchids,  named 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  has  the  image  of  a  white  dove  set  in  a 
corolla  as  chaste  as  the  morning  star.  An  old  Spanish  priest  of 
saintly  piety  tells  him,  and  he  sets  out  for  the  farthest  continent  to 
search.  It  was  his  listening,  his  search  for  the  lesser  beauty  that 
brought  him  to  the  news  of  the  higher.  It  is  always  so.  We  find 
our  greater  task  in  the  performance  of  the  lesser  ones.  .  .  .  But 

roses — so  many  by-paths,  because  roses  are  the  last  and  highest  word 
in  flowers,  and  the  story  they  tell  is  so  significant  with  meanings  vital 
to  ourselves  and  all  Nature. 

ABOUT  THE  COLORS — first  we  have  the  greens.  There 
are  good  greens- — the  green  of  young  elms  and  birches  and 
beeches.  Green  may  be  evil,  too,  as  the  lower  shades  of  yellow 
may  be.  The  blend  of  green  and  yellow  is  baleful.  The  greens  are  at 
the  bottom.  They  are  Nature’s  nearest  emerging — the  water-colors 
— the  green  of  the  water-courses  and  the  lowlands.  Nature  first 
brings  forth  the  green  and  then  the  sun  does  his  part.  Between  the 
rose-gold  of  a  tea-rose  and  the  green  of  a  lichen,  there  seems  to  be 
something  like  ninety  degrees  of  evolution — the  full  quarter  of  the 
circle,  that  is  similarly  expressed  between  the  prone  spine  of  the 
serpent  and  the  erect  spine  of  man. 

“Reds  are  complimentary  to  the  greens  and  appear  next,  refining 
more  or  less  in  accord  with  the  refinement  of  the  texture  upon  which 
they  are  laid;  the  third  refinement  taking  place  almost  at  the  same 
time,  that  of  form.  These  refinements  of  value  are  not  exactly  con¬ 
temporary.  There  are  roses,  for  instance,  to  represent  all  stages — 
roses  that  are  specializing  in  their  present  growth,  one  might  say,  in 
form  or  color  or  texture;  but  in  the  longer  line  of  growth  the  refine¬ 
ment  is  general.  We  look  from  our  window  at  the  Other  Shore  and 
a  similar  analogy  is  there.  From  this  distance  it  seems  but  one 
grand  sweep  to  the  point  of  the  breakers,  but  when  we  walk  along  the 
beach  we  are  often  lost  to  the  main  curve  in  little  indentations,  which 
correspond  to  the  minor  specializations  of  evolving  things.  It  is  the 
same  in  man’s  case.  We  first  build  a  body,  then  a  mind,  then  a  soul 
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— and  growth  in  the  dimension  of  soul  unifies  and  beautifies  the 
entire  fabric.  All  Nature  reveals  to  those  who  see — that  the  Plan 
is  one.  .  .  . 

I  SHE  first  roses  were  doubtless  a  watery  red.  Their  color 
evolved  according  to  association  of  the  particular  plants,  some 
into  the  deeper  reds,  others  paling  to  the  white.  It  was  the 
latter  that  fell  into  the  path  of  truer  progress.  Reaching  white  with 
a  greatly  refined  texture,  the  sun  began  to  paint  a  new  beauty  upon 
them — not  the  pink  that  is  a  diluted  red,  but  the  coloring  of  sun¬ 
light  upon  the  luster  of  a  pearl.  The  first  reds  were  built  upon  the 
greens;  this  new  pink  was  laid  upon  a  white  base. 

“The  story  is  the  same  through  all  evolving  things.  Growth  is 
a  spiral.  We  return  to  the  same  point  but  upon  a  higher  level.  Our 
ascent  is  steadily  upward — always  over  hills  and  valleys,  so  to  speak, 
hut  our  valleys  always  higher  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  So  that 
the  white  is  a  transition — an  erasure  of  the  old  to  prepare  for  the 
finer  coloring. 

“And  now  comes  the  blend  of  the  maiden  pink  and  the  sunlight 
gold.  The  greens  and  the  reds  are  gone  entirely.  Mother  earth 
brings  up  the  rose  with  its  virgin  purity  of  tint,  and  the  sun  plays 
its  gold  upon  it.  There  are  pink  and  yellow  roses  to  show  all  the 
processes  of  this  particular  scope  of  progress;  some  still  too  much 
pink;  other  roses  have  fallen  by  the  way  into  lemon  and  ochre  and 
sienna;  there  are  roses  that  have  reverted  to  the  reds  again;  roses 
that  have  been  caught  in  a  sort  of  fleshly  lust  and  have  piled  on  petals 
upon  petals  as  the  Holland  maidens  pile  on  petticoats,  losing  them¬ 
selves  to  form  and  texture  and  color,  for  the  gross  illusion  of  size. 
We  see  whole  races  of  men  lost  in  the  same  illusion.  .  .  . 

“There  are  roses  that  have  accomplished  all  hut  perfection,  save 
for  a  few  spots  of  red  on  the  outer  petals — like  the  persistent  adher¬ 
ing  taint  of  ancient  sins.  .  .  .  But  you  have  seen  the  Clovellys 

— they  are  the  best  we  have  found.  They  have  made  us  deeper  and 
wiser  for  their  beauty.  Like  some  saintly  lives — they  seem  to  have 
come  all  but  the  last  of  the  ninety  degrees,  between  the  green  of  the 
level  water-courses  and  the  flashing  gold  of  the  meridian  sun.  .  .  . 
The  Mother  has  borne  them  and  in  due  time — as  men  must  do  or 
revert  to  the  ground  again — they  have  turned  to  the  light  of  the 
Father.  .  .  .  The  fragrance  of  these  golden  teas  is  the  sub¬ 

limate  of  all  Nature.  Man,  in  the  same  way,  is  inclusive  of  all 
beneath.  He  contains  earth,  air,  water,  fire,  and  all  their  products. 
In  the  tea-rose  is  embodied  all  the  forces  of  plant -nature,  since  it  is 
the  highest  manifestation.  .  .  .  The  June  roses  have  lost  the 
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way  in  their  own  spice;  so  many  flowers  are  sunk  in  stupors  of  their 
own  heavy  sweetness.  The  mignonette  has  sacrificed  all  for  per¬ 
fume,  and  the  Old  Mother  has  given  her  something  not  elsewhere  to 
be  found ;  the  nasturtium  has  progressed  so  purely  as  to  have  touched 
the  cork  of  the  inner  vials,  but  the  golden  teas  have  brought  the 
fragrance  itself  to  our  nostrils.  Those  who  are  ready  can  sense  the 
whole  story.  It  is  the  fragrance  of  the  Old  Mother’s  being.  You 
can  sense  it  without  the  rose,  on  the  wings  of  a  south  wind  that 
crosses  water,  or  meadows  after  a  rain.” 


THE  OLD  ROAD  TO  PARADISE 


OURS  is  a  dark  Eastertide ,  and  a  scarlet  spring. 

But  high  up  at  Heaven’s  gate  all  the  saints  sing, 
Glad  for  the  great  companies  returning  to  their  King! 


Oh,  in  youth  the  dawn’s  a  rose,  dusk  an  amethyst, 

All  the  roads  from  dusk  to  dawn  gay  they  wind  and  twist, 

The  old  road  to  Paradise,  easy  it  is  missed ! 

But  out  in  the  wet  battlefields  few  the  roadways  wind, 

One  to  grief,  one  to  death— no  road  that’s  kind — 

The  old  road  to  Paradise,  plain  it  is  to  find. 

(St.  Martin  in  his  Colonel's  cloak,  St.  Joan  in  her  mail. 

King  David  with  his  crown  and  sword — oh,  none  there  he  that  fail — 
Along  the  road  to  Paradise  they  stand  to  greet  and  hail! ) 

Where  the  dark’s  a  terror-thing,  morn  a  hope  doubt-tossed, 

WTiere  the  lads  he  thinking  long,  out  in  rain  and  frost, 

There  they  find  their  God  again,  long  ago  they  lost. 

Where  the  night  comes  cruelly,  where  the  hurt  men  moan, 

Where  the  crushed,  forgotten  ones  whisper  prayers  alone, 

Christ  along  the  battlefields  comes  to  lead  His  own. 

Souls  that  would  have  withered  soon  in  the  world’s  hot  glare, 

Blown  and  gone  like  shriveled  things,  dusty  on  the  air. 

Rank  on  rank  they  follow  Him,  young  and  strong  and  fair ! 

Ours  is  a  sad  Eastertide,  and  a  woeful  day. 

Yet  high  up  at  Heaven's  gate  the  saints  are  all  gay. 

For  the  old  road  to  Paradise — 'tis  a  main  traveled  way! 

Margaret  Widdemer. 
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TRADITION  AND  COMFORT  CHARMINGLY 
BLENDED  IN  A  MODERN  COLONIAL  HOME 

ODERN  Colonial  architecture  of  whatever  the  type 
must  possess  the  same  staunch,  romantic  qualities 
that  distinguish  those  early  ones  now  so  revered  to 
us  through  historic  association,  else  they  are  disap¬ 
pointing,  sometimes  even  to  the  point  of  being  ridic¬ 
ulous.  There  must  be  modern  initiative,  while  re¬ 
taining  local  historical  flavor.  Originality  must  pre¬ 
vail  as  positively  in  our  present-day  houses  as  in  those  built  by  our 
forefathers.  Those  old  builders  followed  tradition  to  a  certain 
extent,  yet  adapted  it  to  local  necessity,  changed  roof  lines,  made  use 
of  different  material,  added  porches,  enlarged  windows,  varied  indi¬ 
vidual  homes  in  many  positive  ways,  yet  kept,  in  spite  of  it  all,  cer¬ 
tain  main  characteristics.  Each  man  according  to  his  needs,  tastes, 
income  and  social  position,  changed  the  general  plan  to  suit  his  indi¬ 
vidual  ideals.  Thus  great  and  delightful  diversity  was  gained,  yet 
the  robust,  graceful  characteristic  of  the  Colonial  was  retained. 

In  the  house  recently  designed  by  Bernhardt  Muller  for  William 
R.  de  Vries,  Ida  Grove,  Iowa,  may  he  seen  an  example  of  great 
individuality  that  nevertheless  conforms  to  type.  It  is  full  of  a 
pleasing  variation.  It  has  a  plain,  unassuming,  comfortable, 
homey  feeling  that  the  old  builders  generally  managed  to  get  into 
their  wrork,  a  sturdiness,  yet  withal  a  fine  delicacy,  an  unpretentious 
yet  elegant  atmosphere.  Like  some  of  the  Salem  and  old  Hurley 
houses  this  structure  has  that  feeling  of  domesticity  without  which  a 
house  never  wins  the  right  to  wear  the  sweet  name  of  home.  There 
is  the  same  friendly  reserve  that  distinguished  our  first  American 
houses.  Security  and  comfort  were  the  chief  requirements  of  the 
early  homes.  Beauty  and  charm  came  to  them  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  primal  needs.  When  the  vegetables  began  to  come  up 
in  neat,  trim  rows  and  the  flowers  to  show  color,  when  the  fields  gave 
promise  of  harvest  and  the  fruit  trees  bordered  the  lanes,  when 
peonies  and  lilac  bushes  bloomed  at  the  door  and  the  well  sweep  cut 
gracefully  into  the  sky,  the  beautiful  home  spirit  was  created  and 
dwelt  where  man  tilled  the  land  and  loved  it.  There  is  no  difference 
between  the  old  and  the  new  requirements  for  a  home.  The  signs 
of  use,  of  love  and  of  pleasure  in  the  home  and  the  land  must  always 
be  in  evidence.  Open  doors,  raised  curtains,  smoke  issuing  from  the 
chimneys,  trees  laden  with  fruit,  flowers  in  bloom,  some  such  com¬ 
monplace  signs  of  a  joyous,  worth  while  living  must  be  seen  else  the 
place  looks  forbidding  instead  of  inviting. 

This  house  of  Mr.  Muller’s,  though  but  a  few  feet  back  from  a 
city  street,  somehow  holds  a  full  suggestion  of  home  requirements. 
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MODERN  TYPE  OF  COLONIAL  HOUSE  designed  for  William 
R.  de  Vries,  Ida  Grove,  Iowa,  by  Bernhardt  Muller:  The  eaves  come 
close  down  to  the  top  of  the  windows  as  in  the  old  type:  The  roof 
is  laid  so  that  every  tenth  course  of  shingle  forms  a  slight  line:  This 
gives  quality  and  interest  to  the  roof,  which  is  stained  silver  gray: 

The  lattice  runs  around  the  entire  first  story  of  the  house  to  hold 
climbing  red  roses. 


ARCHWAY  OVER  ENTRANCE  to 
the  kitchen  garden  of  this  same  house, 
showing  the  pleasant  service  porch  and 
convenient  resting  seat  by  the  tall  red 
and  pink  hollyhocks: 

This  arch  is  virtually  a  continuation  of 
the  lattice  that  covers  the  entire  first 
story  of  the  house  designed  to  give  sup¬ 
port  to  the  red  roses:  If  the  roses  show 
inclination  to  reach  above  the  top  line 
they  are  trained  back  to  a  more  orderly 
position: 

The  beauty  of  this  arch  cannot  be  de¬ 
termined  until  the  vines  have  grown  over 
it:  Nevertheless  its  broad,  generous  pro¬ 
portions  give  the  kitchen  portion  of  the 
house  a  dignity  and  an  importance  not 
generally  given  it: 

A  garden  or  service  gateway  offers 
one  of  the  most  delightful  opportunities 
for  picturesque  designing. 


DUTCH  COLONIAL,  round-hooded,  in¬ 
dented  doorway  of  the  de  Vries  house, 
showing  delicate  detail  and  rounding  form 
of  the  low  entrance  steps  of  rough  Colonial 
brick: 

Red  roses  climb  through  the  trellis  that 
is  built  a  few  inches  out  from  the  house  and 
over  the  hood,  thus  making  a  graceful  line 
across  the  front  of  the  house: 

The  round  oriole  over  the  door  gives 
light  to  the  passageway  between  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  bedroom  and  dressing  room: 

Two  designs  of  cut-outs  may  be  seen  on 
the  shutters,  which  are  painted  pea  green 
and  provided  with  hand-hammered  iron 
strap  hinges: 

In  modern  home  building  the  doorway 
now  has  a  chance  as  never  before  of  being 
the  center  of  interest  and  the  chief  note  of 
originality  of  design:  The  whole  character 
of  the  house  may  be  determined  from  this 
one  feature:  Broad,  hospitable,  showy  or 
simple  it  gives  an  important  clue  to  the 
manner  of  people  living  within. 


GREAT  TREES  GIVE  PRIVACY  and  beauty  to  this  house,  de¬ 
signed  by  Bernhardt  Muller,  which  stands  but  a  few  feet  back  from 
the  street:  The  large  living  porch  extending  the  width  of  the  house 
may  be  seen  with  the  half  enclosed  sleeping  porch  above  and  its  open 
sunny  porch. 


COLONIAL  STAIRWAY 
showing  slender  white  spindles 
and  mahogany  railing  built  after 
the  graceful  fashion  of  long  ago: 

The  first  few  steps  of  this  stair¬ 
way  are  seen  at  the  end  of  the  hall 
as  one  enters  through  the  door: 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
early  Colonial  staircases  started 
directly  from  the  entrance  hall  or 
“house  place”  as  it  used  to  be 
called: 

Today  there  is  a  return  to  favor 
in  the  staircases  with  several  land¬ 
ings  which  not  only  make  a  pleas¬ 
ant  decorative  feature  of  the  stair¬ 
way,  but  make  the  ascent  much 
easier: 

In  some  of  the  more  elegant 
houses  the  newel  was  elaborately 
carved,  but  in  a  simple  home  of 
this  type  the  slender  spindles  and 
simple  hand  rail,  not  too  large  to 
grasp  easily,  are  by  far  the  most 
suitable:  The  treads  are  low  so  that 
the  whole  stairway  is  well  planned 
and  beautifully  designed: 

At  the  right  of  the  entrance  is 
the  wide  arch  into  the  living  room 
flanked  by  two  slender  columns, 
permitting  a  view  of  the  great 
open  cheery  fireplace  at  the  end 
of  the  room: 

At  the  left  is  the  tall  arched 
doorway  leading  to  the  den,  beside 
it  is  a  smaller  door  of  the  same 
type  opening  into  the  hat  closet. 


GRACE- 
F  U  L 
DOOR- 
WAYS  of 
same  type 
but  of 
slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  pro- 
portion 
give  a 
pleasant 
variation  as 
may  be 
seen  by  the 
photograph 
at  the 
right  taken 
from  the 
far  end  of 
the  sitting 
room.  in¬ 
cluding  the 
slender  col¬ 
umns  o  n 
either  side 
of  the  arch¬ 
way. 
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The  play  of  sunshine  and  shadows  of  the  fine  trees  upon  the  lawn, 
the  profusion  of  flowers,  simple  good  fines  of  the  building,  purity 
of  type  all  conduce  to  desired  home  atmosphere.  The  details  of 
construction  will  be  full  of  interest  to  people  about  to  undertake  the 
anxious  though  pleasant  responsibility  of  home  making.  The  eaves 
come  close  down  to  the  top  of  the  windows,  a  characteristic  of  the 
early  Dutch  Colonial  houses;  the  shingles  are  laid  wide  to  the 
weather  (in  this  same  type  of  old  houses,  fourteen  inches  was  often 
the  width  of  the  exposure) — in  this  case  it  is  twelve  inches  in  random 
widths.  Shingles  are  red  cedar  painted  white.  The  roof  was  laid 
in  an  unusual  manner.  Every  tenth  course  was  given  an  extra  fine 
to  create  a  little  texture,  to  add  interest  and  to  give  artistic  quality. 
It  is  stained  a  silver  gray.  The  shutters  are  painted  pea  green.  Black 
hand-hammered  iron  strap  hinges  and  different  shaped  cut-outs  com¬ 
plete  them.  One  photograph  shows  a  diamond,  a  crescent  and  a 
heart-shaped  cut-out.  This  idea  of  varying  the  patterns  is  also  char¬ 
acteristic  of  early  Dutch  shutters.  There  is  an  inch  and  a  half  air 
space  between  the  sheathing  and  the  boards.  This  space,  with  the 
studs,  lath  and  plaster,  makes  the  house  dry  and  warm.  All  joints, 
are  white  leaded. 

IN  the  same  yard  with  this  house  is  another  one  made  for  a  member 
of  the  same  family,  that  varies  but  slightly  from  the  de  Vries 
house.  It  also  was  designed  and  built  by  Mr.  Muller.  The  hood 
over  the  entrance  is  a  little  simpler  and  the  window  above  it  is  square ; 
but  in  the  main  the  plan  has  been  the  same.  Both  these  houses  have 
been  given  unusual  trellis  treatment.  The  trellis,  built  up  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  story,  runs  completely  around  each  house.  Behind  this  trellis  the 
house  wall  is  of  tongued  and  grooved  boards  with  half-round  covering 
of  joints.  The  trellis  is  built  out  a  few  inches  from  the  wall,  so  that 
the  red  roses  can  grow  back  of  it,  thus  permitting  some  of  the  white 
trellis  to  show  while  giving  greater  freedom  to  the  vine.  If  the  vines 
show  tendencies  to  creep  above  the  top  of  this  lattice  they  are  trained 
back,  except,  of  course,  when  encouraged  to  run  over  the  doorway  and 
the  garden  entrance  that  looks  like  a  continuance  of  the  wall  trellis. 
Thus  the  first  story  of  each  house  will  be  practically  covered  with  roses 
through  which  the  windows  will  peer.  From  within  they  will  seem 
framed  with  leaves  and  roses.  The  effect  of  these  sister-houses  from 
the  street  is  as  though  they  rested  upon  or  rose  from  a  bank  of  flowers ; 
an  illusion  brilliant,  charming  and  unusual  in  the  extreme. 

An  especial  architectural  feature  of  the  de  Vries  house  is  the  en¬ 
trance.  It  is  modeled  after  the  best  of  the  Colonial,  round-hooded 
doorways.  Slender  Ionic  columns  support  a  hood  relieved  by  delicate 
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detail  of  dentils,  characteristic  of  that  period.  The  entrance  and  the 
door  are  white  enamel.  The  steps  built  out  in  half  round  are  all  rough 
textured  star  Colonial  brick,  the  large  chimneys  are  made  of  this  same 
brick.  The  picturesque  result  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
photographs.  This  picture  reminds  us  that  the  doorway  was  first 
given  prominence  as  a  decorative  feature  by  the  Dutch.  They  devel¬ 
oped  the  hood,  upheld  it  by  slender  turned  columns,  put  in  fan  lights 
over  the  door  or  paneled  windows  at  the  side,  and  thus  gave  it  genuine 
prominence.  From  this  expansion  of  the  doorway  and  of  the  steps 
leading  up  to  it  came  the  porch.  Porches  did  not  appear  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  houses  until  the  need  of  grace  and  beauty  began  to  be  felt. 
Houses  with  no  porches,  with  but  the  straight  uncompromising  door, 
look  cold  and  rather  forbidding.  The  porch  or  the  more  gracefully 
designed  doorway  give  a  house  a  more  welcome  graciousness. 

Entering  the  hall  through  the  indented  hooded  doorway  the  stair¬ 
case  with  slender  Colonial  spindles  is  seen  at  the  back.  A  tall  and 
beautifully  proportioned  arched  door  at  the  left  leads  to  the  den; 
beside  it  is  a  smaller  door,  arched  like  its  neighbor,  only  not  so  high, 
opening  into  a  coat  closet.  The  different  heights  of  these  two  doors 
so  close  together  give  pleasant  variation.  At  the  right  of  the  entrance 
is  the  large  living  room  separated  from  the  hall  only  by  a  large  arch¬ 
way  flanked  by  two  simple,  slender  columns.  A  great  fireplace  with 
shelves  for  hooks  on  each  side  holds  first  attention  at  the  far  end  of 
the  room.  The  mantel  is  Colonial,  white  enameled,  copied  somewhat 
from  the  beautiful  one  in  the  Cook  house  near  Germantown  designed 
by  Wilson  Eyre.  Above  it  is  a  large  pencil  drawing  ■washed  lightly 
with  color,  in  tints  harmonizing  with  the  coloring  of  the  room.  The 
walls  of  this  living  room  are  papered  with  pearl  gray,  with  hints  of 
pale  old  rose  in  the  shadows.  Hangings  of  old  rose,  furniture  of  ma¬ 
hogany,  woodwork  finished  in  white  enamel  combine  to  make  a  bright, 
cheerful,  harmonious  room. 

THE  floor  plan  reveals  a  fine  thought  for  roominess  and  com¬ 
fort  generally.  There  is  no  waste  space  here,  no  extra  steps 
to  be  taken.  The  dining  room  is  entered  from  the  living  room. 
Built-in  china  closets  on  either  side  of  a  large  window  form  a  pleasant 
picture  seen  through  the  arch  between  the  two  rooms.  A  generous  but¬ 
ler’s  pantry  separates  the  kitchen  and  dining  room.  The  kitchen  is 
entered  from  the  outside  through  a  vine  covered  porch.  A  garden  of 
flowers  with  seat  for  rest  and  enjoyment  is  close  to  this  sheltered 
porch. 

Upstairs  are  three  large  bedrooms,  a  sleeping  porch,  dressing 
room,  bath  and  several  good  closets.  At  the  side  of  the  outdoor  sleep- 
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ing  room,  which  is  somewhat  enclosed,  is  an  open  porch  with  a  railing 
about  it.  It  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the  photographs.  The  round  win¬ 
dow  over  the  front  entrance  of  the  house  gives  light  to  the  passageway 
between  the  owner’s  large  bedroom  and  the  dressing  room.  This  large 
bedroom  is  provided  with  a  cozy  fireplace.  All  the  upper  rooms  are 
entered  directly  from  the  hall.  The  whole  plan  of  the  interior  of  the 
house  is  concise,  direct,  and  reasonable.  There  is  no  waste  space  or 
expense  in  useless  walls  and  no  confusing  arrangement  of  doors  and 
windows. 

The  greatest  divergence  in  type  between  the  old  and  the  new 
houses  is  to  be  found  within  doors.  The  exterior  of  modern  homes 
conforms  rather  tenaciously  to  type,  but  the  present  ideas  of  comfort 
demand  a  most  radical  change  within.  The  rooms  of  the  earliest 
houses  were  mainly  upon  the  ground  floor,  the  upper  part  being  a  sort 
of  attic  or  garret  where  furniture  and  clothing  not  in  immediate  use 
were  kept  and  where  the  winter’s  store  of  grain  and  vegetables  was 
safely  stored.  If  the  roof  gable  were  high  enough  to  provide  head- 
room,  part  of  the  space  was  used  for  a  small  sleeping  room,  whose  only 
ventilation  was  by  low  dormers  or  by  small  windows  at  either  side  of 
the  chimney. 

Large  kitchens  with  wide  fireplaces  and  great  ovens  beside  them 
were  the  radius  around  which  the  rest  of  the  house  revolved.  Many 
cupboards,  some  of  them  elaborately  carved,  stood  against  the  walls 
and  several  pantries  opened  from  this  pleasantly  cheerful  and  busy 
room,  for  they  were  good  fivers  in  those  old  days  and  enjoyed  a  fine 
meal.  The  bedrooms  were  small  and  the  parlor  was  kept  closed  most  of 
the  time.  With  us  the  living  room  where  the  family  gathers  together 
is  the  most  vital  part  of  the  house.  Bedrooms  are  large  and  airy,  halls 
wide.  Closets  take  the  place  of  wardrobes  and  the  kitchen  is  smaller, 
but  with  its  arrangements  all  striving  to  facilitate  work.  There  is  no 
long  walk  to  the  cupboard  for  the  necessary  cups,  plates  and  basins, 
for  everything  is  placed  within  easy  reach  that  no  unnecessary  steps 
may  be  taken  in  preparing  meals.  Efficiency  is  as  apparent  in  the 
modern  kitchen  as  a  modern  office.  Cupboards  are  near  the  dining 
room,  sink  and  drainboards  close  by  the  shelves.  Many  windows  give 
an  abundance  of  fight  and  are  placed  so  that  they  provide  the  best 
ventilation.  All  such  changes  bear  record  of  man’s  effort  to  keep  pace 
with  the  ever  increasing  demands  of  civilization  for  real  comfort  and 
beauty. 

An  architect’s  problem  nowadays  is  as  much  that  of  detailed 
interior  arrangement  as  it  is  of  creating  external  beauty  while  obtain- 

( Continued  on  page  319.) 
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OU  may  find  a  woman  hospitable,  courteous,  brilliant 
in  her  charming  drawing  room — you  are  pleased  but 
not  satisfied;  for  realities,  for  the  human  virtues  that 
are  sacred  we  seek  womankind  at  the  fireside.  It  is 
not  the  opera  hut  the  lullaby  that  is  the  well-spring 
of  a  nation’s  music.  And  so  in  the  garden — if  a  woman 
is  her  own  gardener  (and  most  American  women  are) 
— you  judge  her  garden  craft  not  from  the  rich  hedges  that  shelter 
her  lawns,  or  from  the  conservatories  which  furnish  her  table,  or  from 
the  aviary  that  furnishes  nature’s  music,  but  from  the  by-paths  that 
lead  out  to  favorite  haunts — to  a  restful  seat  at  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
to  the  spot  where  the  first  adder  tongue  and  anemone  bloom,  to 
haunts  of  mysterious  beauties,  the  nesting  place  of  the  wild  geese,  the 
hidden  home  of  the  bluebird  lovers,  the  sewing  bench  under  the  flower¬ 
ing  linden. 


And  it  is  these  garden  paths  that  lead  you  direct  to  the  soul  of 
the  gardener.  In  no  other  way  could  you  so  quickly  and  intimately 
recognize  her  virtues. 


This  is  why  in  describing  so  lovely  a  garden  as  Mrs.  Gotthold’s  in 
Greenwich,  Connecticut,  we  are  selecting  for  the  pleasure  of  our  read¬ 
ers  three  lovely  pathways  which  reveal  a  woman  gardener’s  love  of 
beauty,  her  knowledge  of  how  to  produce  it  and  rarely  intimate  and 
exquisite  effects  in  color  and  form  which  she  has  achieved.  In  order 
to  fully  delight  in  the  different  beauty  spots  of  this  garden  it  is  well 
to  look  first  at  the  pictures  which  illustrate  this  article.  In  no  other 
way  can  you  so  easily  followr  the  planting  for  form  and  beauty  that 
has  been  done  in  this  lovely  place. 

The  first  picture  shows  the  edge  of  a  rounded  plateau  with  a  ter¬ 
race  below  and  a  long  wall  holding  the  incline  which  dips  to  the  wild 
woods  beyond.  Back  in  the  wroods  and  at  the  edge  of  the  plateau  are 
cedars  and  hemlocks  and  oaks,  bayberry  and  magnolia,  a  combination 
of  tree  planting  that  makes  this  spot  equally  beautiful  in  winter  and 
summer  time.  At  the  very  top  of  the  lowr  wall  are  ever-blooming 
roses.  And  the  wall  seems  to  be  just  the  foundation  for  these  roses 
which  bloom  far  above  it  and  droop  well  over  it  in  many  varieties. 
The  sides  of  the  wall  itself  hold  sedum  and  golden  saxifrage,  arabis, 
campanulas,  Kenilworth  ivy,  small  phlox  and  other  low  growing 
perennials.  It  is  a  perpendicular  fknver  bed  reaching  up  from  the 
path  to  the  crowm  of  roses.  In  the  crevices,  too,  are  lovely  ferns  and 
wild  flowers  and  down  the  long  slope  near  the  wall  is  a  mass  of  roses, 
the  Memorial,  Dorothy  Perkins  and  Aglaie — a  drapery  of  beauty  that 
lifts  to  your  notice  with  every  breath  of  summer  wind. 

A  lovely  mysterious  pathway  is  shown  in  the  second  picture.  The 
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ONE  CORNER  OF  MRS.  GOTTHOLD’S  GARDEN  in  Green¬ 
wich,  Connecticut,  showing  a  rich  planting  of  roses  and  ivy  and  phlox 
with  a  background  of  oaks  and  hemlocks,  cedars,  bayberry  and  mag¬ 
nolia,  the  whole  having  an  effect  at  once  luxurious  and  comforting. 


A  BEAUTI¬ 
FUL  BY-PATH 
is  shown  at  the 
left;  bordered 
early  in  the  year 
with  narcissus, 
later  with  fox¬ 
glove,  larkspur 
and  Madonna  lil¬ 
ies,  and  in  the 
fall  a  profusion 
o  f  chrysanthe¬ 
mums. 


Pictures 

from 

Mrs. 

Gotthold's 

Garden. 


THE  PATHWAY  LEADING  TO  THE  LAKE 
made  beautiful  with  iris  from  every  nation:  The 
tangle  at  the  background  of  this  picture  is  mainly 
of  wild  flowers  and  leads  out  into  the  wild  woods. 
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green  wall  faces  it  and  both  borders  are  thick  with  beautiful  blossoms. 
When  this  picture  was  taken  the  yellow  foxglove  was  just  fading  and 
there  was  one  spray  of  fraxinella  as  a  memory  of  former  beauty. 
Early  in  the  year  there  was  a  border  of  narcissi;  toward  June  the 
sedum  spectabile,  and  later  the  white  chrysanthemum  are  found  in 
masses.  White  and  mauve  mallow  bloom  profusely  along  this  path¬ 
way  in  company  with  hollyhocks  and  phlox  and  in  June  patches  of 
larkspur  and  the  Madonna  lily.  Of  course,  the  hardy  chrysanthemum 
will  appear  in  the  fall  and  the  hardy  aster,  and  at  the  very  end  of  the 
path  mullein  rise  like  sentinels.  The  green  massing  beyond  the  path 
is  wonderful  in  the  springtime  with  azaleas,  laurel  and  native  rhodo¬ 
dendron,  and  at  the  foot  of  this  beauty  bloom  lilies-of -the-valley  and 
periwinkles. 

In  the  picture  below  is  shown  the  path  leading  to  the  lake— a  nar¬ 
row  by-path  with  masses  of  tangled  beauty  on  either  side.  On  the  left, 
it  is  bordered  with  forget-me-nots  and  the  German  iris;  later  come 
the  Siberian  iris,  and  still  later  at  the  time  when  this  photograph  was 
taken  the  Japanese  iris  predominated.  In  the  foreground  one  can 
see  the  wide  leaves  of  the  German  iris  and  the  bed  is  most  impressive 
when  they  are  in  bloom.  After  these  companions  of  the  marshes  are 
gone,  the  auratum  lilies  appear  in  July  and  last  over  into  August,  and 
still  later  there  is  the  physostegia  and  the  Boltonia  and  the  perennial 
phlox.  The  border  on  the  right  holds  the  iris  pseudocorus,  and  the 
early  and  later  lilium  superbum,  and  with  these  dignified  flowers  there 
is  the  garden  loose-strife  and  funkia  for  grace  and  relaxation.  The 
tangle  which  makes  the  background  of  this  picture  is  composed  mostly 
of  wild  flowers  and  leads  out  into  the  wild  woods. 

Such  paths  as  these  are  indeed  the  trails  of  personality.  No  one 
could  plant  such  borders,  arrange  such  pathways,  so  stimulate  beauty 
of  color  and  fragrance  and  form  without  expressing  through  it  all 
their  own  individuality,  even  more  definitely  than  in  manner  or  con¬ 
versation,  because  the  expression  is  more  unconscious,  more  pro¬ 
foundly  intimate.  It  is  an  immensely  interesting  fact  that  the  love  of 
gardening  and  the  practice  of  it  is  increasing  beyond  one’s  imagina¬ 
tion  here  in  America.  And  it  is  the  personal  home  garden  that  our 
women  of  leisure  are  most  apt  to  create  and  seem  most  to  enjoy. 

The  wonder  and  delight  of  such  a  garden  as  this  is  that  with  all 
its  beauty  it  is  varied  from  season  to  season  and  year  to  year.  Thus  a 
garden  may  forever  give  impressions  of  new  delight,  just  as  a  fluent 
and  rich  personality  does.  The  women  today  who  are  working  in  their 
gardens  are  doing  it  with  the  utmost  delight.  They  are  well  informed 
in  garden  lore,  they  are  practical  workers  and  they  regard  it  as  a  pleas¬ 
ure  as  well  as  a  privilege  to  spend  many  hours  in  this  close  communion 
with  nature. 
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FOR  A  DANCE:  BY  EDGAR  LEE  MASTERS 


THERE  is  in  the  dance 

The  joy  of  children  on  a  May-day  lawn. 

The  fragments  of  old  dreams  and  dead  romance 
Come  to  us  from  the  dancers  who  are  gone. 


What  strains  of  ancient  blood 

Move  quicker  to  the  music’s  passionate  heat? 

I  see  the  gulls  fly  over  a  shadowy  flood 
And  Munster  fields  of  barley  and  of  wheat. 

And  I  see  sunny  France, 

And  the  vine’s  tendrils  quivering  to  the  light, 

And  faces,  faces,  yearning  for  the  dance 
With  wistful  eyes  that  look  on  our  delight. 

They  live  through  us  again 

And  we  through  them,  who  wish  for  lips  and  eyes 

Wherewith  to  feel,  not  fancy,  the  old  pain 

Passed  with  reluctance  through  the  centuries. 

To  us,  who  in  the  maze 

Of  dancing  and  hushed  music  woven  afresh 

Amid  the  shifting  mirrors  of  hours  and  days 
Know  not  our  spirit,  neither  know  our  flesh: 


Nor  what  ourselves  have  been, 

Through  the  long  day  that  brought  us  to  the  dance 
I  see  a  little  green  by  Camolin 

And  odorous  orchards  blooming  in  Provence. 


Two  listen  to  the  roar 

Of  waves  moon-smitten,  where  no  steps  intrude. 
Who  knows  what  lips  were  kissed  at  Laracor? 

Or  who  it  was  that  walked  through  Burnham  wood? 


From  “Songs  and  Satires,”  Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company 
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A  civic 
gardener 
of  Los 
Angeles: 
Turning 
his  own 
corner 
of  the 
world 
into 
blos¬ 
soms. 


PUTTING  YOUR  CIVIC  HOUSE  IN  ORDER: 
HOW  THE  YOUNG  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FAMILY 
HELP:  BY  MARY  RICHARDS  GRAY 

HE  desire  for  beauty,  health,  order  is  inherent  in  man¬ 
kind,  is  among  the  deepest  and  most  powerful  forces 
in  life.  Mari’s  first  consciousness  of  these  desires  is 
operative  only  within  the  narrow  confines  of  his  own 
personality.  Then,  as  he  grows  wiser,  he  wishes 
beauty,  health  and  happiness  for  his  family,  then  for 
his  neighbor,  his  city,  country,  until  finally  he  is  eager 
for  the  joy  and  the  advancement  of  the  whole  world.  He  no  longer 
thinks  that  his  interests  are  confined  only  within  himself,  he  knows 
that  the  boundary  of  his  life  extends  until  it  touches  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  world.  He  feels  that  his  home  is  the  world,  not  just 
merely  the  corner  lot  in  a  small  town  upon  which  he  has  built  a  house. 
He  understands  that  as  he  makes  his  own  lot  more  beautiful  he  has 
increased  the  beauty  of  the  world,  that  every  improvement  he  makes 
in  his  own  house  is  made  for  his  community  as  well,  that  it  is  virtually 
impossible  for  him  to  work  for  himself  alone,  that  he  rises  or  falls  with 
his  neighbors,  with  his  countrymen. 

This  larger,  pleasanter,  truer  outlook  on  life  has  recently  been 
reached  in  most  interesting  manner  by  the  citizens,  old  and  young, 
of  Los  Angeles  through  a  widespread  civic  housekeeping  siege.  Even 
the  children  now  understand  that  as  they  clean  up  their  small  corner 
of  their  yard  and  make  flowers  to  blossom  where  weeds  once  bristled, 
they  help  clean  up  the  city  and.  become  true  gardeners.  If  every  child 
in  a  town  and  every  town  in  the  country  followed  the  Los  Angeles 
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plan  of  campaign  for  a  more  beautiful  and  healthful  city  America 
would  be  the  beauty  spot  of  the  world. 

The  putting  in  order  of  Los  Angeles’  civic  house  began  when  in 
nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen  the  cordial  invitation  went  out  to  the 
whole  world  to  visit  California.  A  committee  was  formed  whose 
duties  were  to  superintend  garden  planning.  They  knew  that  their 
city  had  a  wonderful  location  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain  extending 
from  the  mountains  to  the  sea;  that  nestled  in  the  foothills  and  scat¬ 
tered  along  the  dunes  to  the  sea  were  many  small  municipalities  con¬ 
nected  with  hundreds  of  miles  of  good  roads,  winding  in  and  out 
between  waving  fields  of  grain,  truck  gardens,  orchards  of  citrus 
fruits,  walnuts,  plums,  peaches  and  figs;  that  its  schools  were  unex¬ 
celled  and  that  the  interest  of  the  people  in  agriculture  was  intense, 
yet  that  unsightly  waste  places  and  a  woeful  lack  of  finish  and  uni¬ 
formity  marred  this  natural  beauty  and  showed  that  the  best  possible 
use  was  not  being  made  by  man  of  the  lavish  gifts  of  Nature.  How 
to  awaken  people  to  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  beauty  running 
riot  all  about  them,  how  to  arouse  them  from  an  easjr  tolerance  of 
unkempt  surroundings,  how  to  interest  them  in  creating  a  more  per¬ 
fect  city  was  a  problem  to  be  met. 

After  much  debating  the  committee  decided  to  link  extensive 
civic  improvement  work  with  regular  school  instruction  in  agricul¬ 
ture  for  the  reason  that  more  people  could  be  reached  through  their 
children  in  the  schools  than  in  any  other  way,  and  conduct  a  garden 
contest  on  as  large  a  scale  as  possible.  This  general  idea  expanded 
into  final  form,  resulted  in  the  division  of  city  and  county  schools, 
women’s  clubs,  and  municipalities  into  six  classes  with  an  offer  of 
cash  prizes  contributed  by  public  minded  citizens  and  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee. 

ONCE  the  project  was  settled  upon  the  matter  was  turned 
over  to  sub-committees  and  the  schools.  Seven  landscape 
gardeners  were  secured  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  the  public  schools  was  increased  by  assigning  fifty-five  teachers 
to  part  time  work  to  assist  the  twenty-two  regular  teachers  of  gar¬ 
dening.  A  new  feature — that  of  supervised  home  gardens — was 
added.  This  arrangement  gave  children  not  under  school  garden 
instruction  an  equal  chance  with  those  who  were. 

The  committee  furnished  the  rules,  prepared  and  supplied  man¬ 
uals,  gave  score  cards,  lists  of  plants,  planting  calendars,  cultural 
directions,  etc.,  helped  with  the  planning  of  all  gardens,  handled  and 
furnished  plants  and  seeds  for  a  nominal  price,  took  charge  of  all 
records,  did  the  supervising,  scoring,  judging  and  distributing  of 
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PRIZE  WINNING  SCHOOL  GARDEN  planted  by  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Laurel  School,  Los  Angeles,  showing  the  little 
gardeners  at  work  and  deep  in  a  discussion  of  crop  reports. 


BEAUTY  CREATED  IN  A  VACANT  LOT 
by  four  little  girls  who  are  growing  wise  in  the 
practical  lore  of  making  flowers  bloom  where 
weeds  once  flourished:  Their  efforts  won  a  prize 
in  the  Los  Angeles  campaign  for  civic  beauty. 


HOME  GARDEN  IN  THE  CROWDED  PART 
of  Los  Angeles  city  showing  flowers  blooming  where 
once  tin  cans  obstructed  the  ground:  Roses  cover 
an  unsightly  shed  and  clove  pinks  line  the  walks. 
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all  moneys.  “Continuation”  teachers  managed  the  home  gardens 
after  school  hours.  Their  schedule  called  for  visits  to  six  different 
gardens  daily  between  the  hours  of  three  and  five.  At  each  they 
gathered  in  as  many  children,  parents  and  neighbors  as  possible,  dis¬ 
cussed  problems,  advised,  instructed  and  worked  up  enthusiasm. 
They  reported  these  home  projects,  their  reports  being  supple¬ 
mented  by  those  of  the  supervisors  of  the  department  as  well  as  of 
the  committee.  The  score  card  used  shows  a  clever  method  of  bring¬ 
ing  in  many  interests.  Here  is  a  copy  of  it: 

One,  photographs  sent  to  the  office ;  two,  plans,  diaries,  drawings 
sent  to  the  office ;  three,  effort,  general  interest,  intelligence  shown  by 
pupils  in  their  work;  four,  neatness  and  freedom  from  weeds;  five, 
general  beauty  and  harmony;  six,  thriftiness,  quality  and  utility; 
seven,  growing  condition  of  soil,  irrigation  and  cultivation,  one  hun¬ 
dred  points  each;  eight,  results  obtained  in  the  garden,  environment 
and  improvement  considered ;  nine,  general  beauty,  neatness,  quality, 
and  the  whole  premises  surrounding  the  home,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
points  each — total  one  thousand  points. 

Officially  the  Los  Angeles  City  and  County  Improvement  Con¬ 
test  began  with  Planting  Day  in  September,  nineteen  hundred  and 
fourteen.  However,  in  the  city  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  and  thirteen  and  fourteen  the  schools  had  organized 
the  Garden  Soldier  Movement  for  the  purpose  of  getting  children 
interested  in  home  gardening,  and  had  done  much  work  rooting  rose 
slips  for  school  and  home  gardens.  One  nursery  alone  had  furnished 
one  hundred  thousand  choice  potted  roses  for  home  use  that  were 
sold  through  the  schools  for  a  nominal  price.  In  the  county  schools 
in  some  places  the  organization  of  school  gardens  antedated  the  work 
in  the  city.  In  both  city  and  county  the  curricula  called  for  regular 
instruction  in  agriculture.  After  Planting  Day  came  Clean-up  Day 
on  December  thirty-first  with  the  slogan,  “Start  nineteen  hundred 
and  fifteen  right!” 

One  hundred  and  twenty  city  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
county  schools  with  approximately  one  hundred  thousand  pupils,  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  home  gardeners,  twenty-four  women’s  clubs,  and  seven 
or  eight  municipalities  entered  the  contest.  Soon  it  was  found 
impractical  to  put  on  a  large  enough  supervising  force  to  manage 
home  gardening  in  the  country,  consequently  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  contestants  withdrew,  only  eight  thousand  three  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  remaining  in  until  the  close.  Many  schools  and  many 
homes  that  did  not  directly  enter  the  contest  nevertheless  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  civic  reform  and  helped  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  way  to  create  a  well  ordered  and  beautiful  city,  one  in  which  they 
could  take  a  personal  and  just  pride. 
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FROM  all  classes  of  people  there  came  an  immediate  and  gratify¬ 
ing  response.  Everybody  understood  what  was  being  attempted 
because  the  newspapers  gave  their  support  by  devoting  much 
space  to  the  subject.  Every  one  became  interested  in  growing  things. 
Fathers  and  mothers  worked  with  the  children  in  the  effort  to  make 
the  home  more  beautiful.  For  the  sake  of  the  children,  disorderly 
backyards,  unsightly  hencoops,  sagging  fences  came  down  and  new 
buildings,  fences,  pergolas,  arbors,  cement  curbings  and  walks 
appeared  in  their  places.  Everybody  encouraged  the  owners  of 
vacant  property  to  take  care  of  it ;  everybody  dropped  seeds  in  waste 
places  in  an  effort  to  cover  unsightly  places  with  a  growth  of  some 
sort.  With  interest  roused  the  leaders  had  little  difficult}'-  in  fur¬ 
thering  the  movement  for  beauty,  though  it  took  an  enormous  amount 
of  energy  and  enthusiasm  to  keep  the  contest  going  for  a  wrhole 
year.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  were 
expended  on  small  improvements.  Seedsmen  say  they  never  had 
such  a  volume  of  business  and  that  in  the  city  alone  two  hundred 
and  eleven  thousand  people  had  gardens.  Directly  or  indirectly 
every  one  was  affected.  Through  all  the  contest  stress  was  laid  upon 
the  fact  that  the  contestants  were  not  competing  against  each  other, 
but  striving  to  attain  their  ideals  of  home  or  civic  beauty.  The  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  and  fifteen  committee  justified  their  expenditure  of 
about  thirty-six  thousand  dollars  by  giving  to  their  work  as  perma¬ 
nent  a  character  as  possible. 

The  first  big  general  result  of  the  civic  improvement  contest  is 
a  lovely  city,  in  the  midst  of  a  garden  stretching  from  the  mountains 
to  the  sea,  with  beautiful  school  grounds,  attractive  club  houses,  neat, 
trim,  well-kept  homes  with  lawns,  vegetable  and  flower  gardens, 
clean  vacant  lots,  and  flowers,  wild  and  cultivated,  everywhere  in 
greatest  profusion.  Rut  of  even  greater  value  than  these  physical 
things  are  the  effects  upon  the  individuals  who  wrought  the  change — 
the  teachers,  children  and  parents — and  the  community  at  large. 

To  the  teachers  the  contest  gave  an  opportunity  for  carrying 
gardening  instruction  into  the  homes  in  districts  where  school  gar¬ 
dens  have  not  as  yet  been  organized,  as  wTell  as  for  putting  into 
immediate  practice  the  lessons  given  as  part  of  school  routine.  More¬ 
over,  it  proved  a  way  of  solving,  in  part  at  least,  the  educational 
problem  of  directing  children  to  educate  themselves. 

The  children’s  part  in  making  Los  Angeles  more  beautiful  was 
a  business  experience  as  well  as  a  sane,  healthful  and  inexpensive 
means  of  recreation.  In  any  number  of  cases  the  parents,  merely 
to  emphasize  the  idea  of  business,  bought  produce  from  their  chil¬ 
dren,  while  in  other  cases  the  neighbors,  friends  and  local  shop- 
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keepers  took  surplus  stock.  One  ten-year-old  boy  put  in  an  acre 
of  garden  truck  on  vacant  lots,  hired  boys  to  help  him  and  marketed 
the  produce,  realizing  well  on  his  venture. 

It  developed  respect  for  property  and  civic  responsibility :  a  most 
unexpected  exemplification  of  this  came  one  day  when  the  writer 
took  three  “bad  boys,”  aged  respectively  nine,  ten  and  eleven,  to  a 
picnic.  The  way  led  through  a  part  of  the  city  in  which  there  are 
beautiful  gardens  and  parkways.  Not  a  flower  did  the  boys  pick, 
not  a  blade  of  grass  did  they  trample  down.  While  walking  along 
they  discussed  plants  and  plant  culture  after  the  fashion  of  old 
farmers,  naming  incidentally  perhaps  two  dozen  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers.  Accidentally  one  boy  struck  his  foot  against  some  lovely 
purple  iris,  half  uprooting  it.  He  turned,  put  the  plant  in  place, 
pinched  the  soil  up  well  around  it  and  ran  on  as  if  it  were  noth¬ 
ing  at  all. 

In  tilling  the  soil  many  a  child  “found  himself.”  In  one  school 
there  was  an  Italian  boy  who  just  naturally  could  not  help  fighting. 
Though  punished,  he  had  a  fight  almost  daily.  All  of  a  sudden  he 
got  interested  in  the  work  in  agriculture  and  asked  for  a  garden 
of  his  own.  All  the  good  land  having  been  apportioned  he  was 
given  part  of  a  dump  heap  in  a  mean  corner  of  a  vacant  lot  just 
being  put  under  cultivation.  After  a  little  the  principal  missed 
him — or  rather  missed  reports  of  fights  on  the  playground — and 
looked  around  for  him.  To  his  surprise  he  found  him  with  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  laboriously  hauling  soil  and  fertilizer  to  his  forlorn  corner 
patch.  Toni  turned  “good”  and  through  interest  in  gardening  got 
interested  in  other  phases  of  school  work.  With  him,  as  with  all 
children,  mastery  of  the  soil  proved  mastery  of  self. 

THE  movement  showed  parents  how  the  work  of  children  can 
be  made  the  means  of  contributing  to  the  family  income, 
thus  making  it  possible  for  them  to  stay  in  school  longer. 
In  one  district  two  inexperienced  young  boys  in  their  very  first  gar¬ 
den  venture  raised  so  much  produce  that  they  supplied  the  table 
for  a  family  of  seven  for  a  whole  year  and  had  a  good  deal  to  sell 
besides.  It  proved  the  practical  value  of  instruction  in  agriculture, 
brought  about  a  better  appreciation  of  it  and  incidentally  of  all 
school  work.  It  gave  children  an  absorbing  home  interest  and  cre¬ 
ated  in  them  a  desire  for  a  beautiful  home. 

For  the  larger  family,  the  community,  the  gardening  contest 
proved  the  dominant  factor  in  city  improvement  work  of  the  year. 
To  be  sure,  the  community  went  ahead  with  the  regular  improve- 

( Continued  on  page  323.) 
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THE  PORCH-TRYSTING  PLACE  OF  HOUSE 
AND  GARDEN 

HE  revered  sage  of  Concord  once  said  that  “if  a  man 
were  great  enough  he  could  make  his  home  so  beautiful 
that  the  sun  and  moon  woidd  seem  only  the  decora¬ 
tions  thereof.”  If  the  majority  of  us  have  not  as  yet 
art  sufficient  to  build  a  home  and  to  create  a  garden 
for  it  of  such  wondrous  beauty  that  the  sun  and  moon 
will  appear  to  have  been  called  into  existence  as  the 
climax  of  our  work,  we  can  at  least,  every  one  of  us,  borrow  the  glory 
of  those  luminous  powers  that  ever  since  they  were  placed  in  the  heav¬ 
ens  on  the  fourth  day  of  creation  have  driven  back  the  forces  of  dark¬ 
ness  and  caused  things  good  for  the  sight  and  for  food  to  spring  up 
and  clothe  the  world  with  an  exquisite  garment.  The  sun  will  vivify 
and  the  moon  touch  every  spot  of  earth  with  matchless  splendor 
unless  man  interferes  with  foolish  egotism  or  destructive  ignorance. 
Surely  forces  that  can  quicken  earth  to  life,  set  brooks  laughing, 
mists  arising  and  showers  to  drift  refreshingly  across  the  face  of  the 
earth  should  be  reckoned  with  and  consulted  in  the  pleasant  matters 
of  home  and  garden  making. 

The  acme  of  man’s  skill  rests  in  an  ability  to  take  the  things  of 
earth  and  recombine,  rearrange  them.  He  cannot  create  afresh  a 
single  thing  or  design  the  smallest  object  save  as  he  turns  to  nature 
for  aid.  And  even  after  he  has  taken  the  stones  from  the  ground, 
timber  from  the  forest  and  made  his  home,  it  looks  decidedly  out  of 
place,  pitiably  alien,  and  sadly  uncomfortable  until  nature  has,  like 
a  compassionate  mother,  comforted  it  with  vine  and  tree  and  flower. 
A  lordly  palace  is  a  depressing,  lonesome  place  indeed  unless  the  tides 
of  plant  life  ebb  and  flow  about  it.  A  little  white  tent  is  like  an 
enchanted  kingdom  if  pitched  where  flower  stalk  or  branch  of  tree 
can  dance  in  silhouette  upon  it.  So  when  building  our  homes  we 
should  never  fail  to  plan  a  wall  or  a  porch  or  a  stretch  of  lawn  where 
the  sun  can  cast  shadows  upon  it  and  the  moon  create  enchantment. 

If  your  taste  has  proved  to  he  at  fault  after  the  house  you  ordered 
for  a  home  has  been  finished  and  it  does  not  satisfy,  then  call  in  the 
aid  of  green-growing  things,  for  their  remedial  power  is  nothing  short 
of  magical.  If  you  have  a  small  purse,  but  a  mighty  longing  for  a 
beautiful  home,  then  build  with  bold  simplicity,  leaving  all  ornamen¬ 
tation  to  the  decorative  powers  coiled  up  in  the  packets  of  seeds.  You 
will  not  be  disappointed  in  your  home  if  you  take  the  seed  and  bulb 
architects  as  helpers.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  children’s  eyes 
glow  at  the  thrilling  story  of  the  Swiss  family  Robinson’s  little  home 
among  the  leaves  of  the  trees  or  that  when  they  crouch  beneath  the 
current  bushes  they  regard  it  as  a  beautiful  home  bowered  with  green. 
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TRIM,  NEAT  AND  SOMEWHAT  FORMAL 
planting  about  the  rustic  porch  that  is  full  of  a 
friendly  attractiveness,  in  keeping  with  the  house. 
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GOOD  EXAMPLES  OF  CALIFORNIA  METH¬ 
ODS  of  uniting  house  and  garden  in  friendly  intimacy: 
Both  are  informal,  graceful  and  altogether  suitable. 


ARCADE-BORDERED  OPEN  PORCH  or  court  out¬ 
lined  by  gay  geraniums,  shaded  by  palm  trees,  which  give 
it  a  semi-tropical  atmosphere  so  characteristic  of  California. 


TRYSTING  PLACE  OF  HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 


WE  are  showing  some  photographs  where  house  and  garden 
have  met  in  the  half-way  trysting  place — the  porch.  The 
most  matter-of-fact  house  will  show  an  unexpected  romantic 
side  to  its  nature  if  given  a  porch,  for  the  caressing  wiles  of  a  garden 
soften  the  hardest  angles  and  bring  out  sleeping  sweetness.  In  each 
of  these  houses  a  different  beauty  is  seen,  but  all  owe  this  desirable 
quality  to  the  porch.  Without  the  porch  they  might  perhaps  not 
have  won  a  second  glance. 

In  the  first  photograph  a  simple  house  has  become  a  bower  of 
rare  loveliness.  Fruit  trees  hang  their  glowing  offerings  temptingly 
before  the  wide  row  of  windows.  Decorative  grasses  fringe  the  foun¬ 
dation  and  clinging  vines  leap  from  the  ground  to  veil  the  upper 
window  with  green.  In  the  informal  riotous  tangle  is  a  great  charm. 
The  type  of  house,  the  long  shingles  of  redwood,  require  just  such  a 
natural  appearance  to  bring  out  its  sympathetic  quality. 

The  second  photograph  is  its  opposite  in  every  way.  Trim,  neat, 
formal,  yet  full  of  friendly  attractiveness.  The  house  sits  close  to 
the  ground  with  not  even  a  step  from  lawn  to  porch.  Tree-trunk 
pillars  and  rough  stone  pleasantly  work  with  the  vines  in  bringing 
about  an  unaffected  naturalness.  The  great  clump  of  papyrus  at 
the  corner,  the  hanging  baskets  of  spingerii  and  plants  in  tubs  make 
a  graceful  screen  from  the  street.  Part  of  this  porch  is  open  to  let  in 
the  sunlight,  part  is  secluded  by  a  thick  growth  of  vines  so  that  every¬ 
body  may  be  satisfied  and  find  the  warmth  or  shelter  to  their  liking. 

Without  the  friendly  aid  of  ivy,  many  a  wall  or  home  would  be 
void  of  interest.  The  worth  of  ivy  is  not  to  be  calculated  in  terms 
of  gold,  for  it  has  twined  itself  into  the  heart  of  all  garden  lovers. 
There  is  a  thick  growing  Irish  ivy  ( hedera  helix  vegeta),  slender 
cousins,  dentata  and  digitata,  the  clinging  caenwoodiana,  ever  beauti¬ 
ful  English  and  many  others.  The  only  word  of  warning  to  growers 
that  should  be  made  is,  that  tender  plants  within  the  radius  of  its  drip 
are  sometimes  sorely  affected.  In  the  third  and  fourth  pictures  may 
be  seen  what  charm  this  historic  plant  brings  to  a  home.  Year  after 
year  it  endures  with  almost  no  care,  outlining  windows,  wreathing 
pillars,  covering  foundations  with  matchless  grace. 

The  architectural  importance  of  the  porch  in  producing  the  inde¬ 
scribable  home  atmosphere  is  effectively  shown  in  the  two  pictures 
on  the  third  page.  These  bungalows  would  have  but  little  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  them  from  the  ordinary  were  it  not  for  the  porches  which 
furnish  an  opportunity  for  vines  and  flowers  to  show  their  decorative 
genius. 

There  is  really  no  excuse  for  Californians  to  have  ugly  homes,  for 
there  are  so  many  simple  ways  to  avoid  such  a  genuine  calamity.  In 
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the  first  place,  annual  vines  can  be  planted  the  minute  the  stone 
masons  have  finished  their  work.  These  annuals  hurry  and  scurry  over 
and  around  the  porch  railings  and  pillars  in  a  few  weeks.  Good- 
sized  shrubs  can  be  transplanted  with  little  or  no  danger  and  arranged 
in  groups.  A  few  hanging  baskets  with  their  trailing,  swaying 
greenness  work  wonders  in  producing  the  effect  of  pleasant  living 
while  the  more  important  perennials  are  making  their  root  growth. 
Houses,  large  or  small,  without  a  vine-draped  porch  have  a  barren, 
unclothed  appearance ;  they  seem  unfinished  and  are  lacking  in  charm. 
The  architect’s  work  can  never  be  judged  until  the  garden  begins  to 
grow  and  take  his  work  unto  itself.  Nothing  is  more  distressing  to 
look  upon  than  a  pergola  before  vines  have  enchanted  it.  A  trestle 
spanning  a  canyon  serves  a  useful  purpose,  so  its  bare  regularity  is 
not  without  a  certain  beauty,  but  a  pergola  is  an  inexcusable  affront 
to  the  eye  until  vines  conceal  a  pillar  here  and  there,  drape  a  sharp 
corner  and  set  a  few  tendrils  swinging  with  the  wind. 

A  pergola  is  one  of  the  most  inspired  of  all  architectural  devices 
for  uniting  house  and  garden.  The  pergola  porch  is  an  outdoor  room 
— slightly  extended  it  becomes  a  bower  walk.  In  the  seventh  picture 
we  see  it  as  both  porch  and  gateway.  Pleasant  indeed  to  enter  one’s 
home  under  such  a  rose  bower.  Instead  of  a  lawn  these  owners  have 
arranged  a  flowery  substitute,  the  rock  rose.  It  tangles  and  masses, 
covering  the  ground  evenly  with  a  thicket  of  beautiful  leaves  and  in 
their  season  a  profusion  of  exquisite  blossoms.  People  in  the  West 
often  use  this  rose  and  the  Cherokee  as  ground  covering,  pinning  the 
long  runners  to  the  earth  in  the  position  they  wish  them  to  grow,  with 
wooden  pegs  or  small  wire  arches.  They  are  also  used  to  advantage 
in  covering  rocks  and  walls,  for  they  will  climb  up  or  hang  down  or 
adapt  themselves  to  level  with  equal  good  nature. 

The  porch  in  California  often  assumes  the  form  of  an  arcade 
bordered  open  court.  The  concrete  tile-covered  arch  shown  in  the 
last  photograph  runs  along  the  garden  side  of  a  terrace  creating  a 
secluded  outdoor  room  of  unusual  charm.  The  gray  of  arch  and 
house  makes  a  striking  background  for  the  scarlet  masses  of  gera¬ 
niums.  Palms  are  never  so  decoratively  ■wonderful  as  when  provided 
with  a  plain  concrete  surface  upon  which  to  cast  shadows  and  make 
positive  contrasts  of  dark  and  light  green.  We  know  of  one  woman 
who  designed  her  whole  garden  with  a  view  of  gaining  the  delight  of 
shadows.  She  planted  to  have  shadows  on  paths,  across  smooth 
lawns,  on  boulders,  and  the  walls  of  her  house.  The  result  was  a 
double,  or  as  we  might  say,  an  enhanced  garden  beauty. 

The  West  has  the  advantage  of  us  in  some  respects  when  it  comes 
to  garden  material,  for  there  are  so  many  ever-blooming,  perpetually 
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living  vines  and  plants.  Winter  does  not  prune  to  the  ground  the 
growth  of  summer  as  it  does  with  us,  so  vines  often  climb  up  and  onto 
the  very  roof  in  uncontrolled  exuberance.  The  bougainvillea  is  famous 
for  its  generous  gifts  of  color,  cobea  scandens  quite  outdoes  itself, 
wisteria  expends  unparalleled  energy  in  creating  clouds  of  long  lav¬ 
ender  panicles.  The  passion  flower  runs  over  the  crown  of  tall  trees, 
climbs  telegraph  poles  and  twines  along  the  wires,  dropping  flower 
branches  every  now  and  then  to  swing  with  the  breeze.  They  are 
often  trained  across  the  streets  on  wires  stretched  from  pole  to  pole 
so  that  the  city  looks  as  though  decked  for  a  holiday,  with  this  scar¬ 
let  or  lavender  tipped,  deep  green  fringe.  Roses  outdo  themselves 
in  tempestuous  growth  and  variety  of  colors.  For  delicacy  they 
have  the  dainty,  hardy  wire  vine  and  smilax,  the  lacy  asparagus  and 
springerii;  even  the  heliotrope  climbs  up  and  over  a  porch  until  it 
deserves  listing  as  a  vine.  Jasmine,  honeysuckle,  vitis,  clematis, 
plumbago,  madeira,  maidenhair  and  many,  many  others  are  scarce 
recognizable  in  their  mammothian  western  form. 

Some  of  the  new  porches  devised  by  western  architects  for  con¬ 
venience  of  garden  friendship  are  made  with  a  double  wall  which  is 
filled  with  earth  and  planted  to  flowers.  The  porch  walls  are  of 
shingles,  ship-lap  redwood,  stones  or  concrete.  Sometimes  there  is 
a  pierced  base  to  assure  drainage.  Sometimes  the  walls  are  filled 
in  solidly  with  good  soil  that  touches  the  vital  Mother  Earth. 

So  overgrown  are  the  porches  at  times  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
of  what  material  they  are  made,  but  there  is  always  a  charm,  an  in¬ 
terest  in  letting  the  foundation  and  pillars  appear  here  and  there 
through  the  covering.  In  the  first  photograph  the  long  shingles  of 
the  gable  and  foundation  give  a  fine  background  of  color.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  it  can  be  seen  that  it  would  have  been  a  serious  mistake  to  let  the 
vines  deprive  us  of  the  beauty  of  the  rustic  posts,  gables  and  fine 
stonework.  Part  of  the  interest  in  this  house  centers  in  the  way  the 
rustic  and  stone  has  been  used,  so  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  conceal 
them.  But  the  feathery  papyrus  at  the  corner,  the  vines  that  creep 
along  the  roof  and  climb  up  the  chimney  are  great  helps  in  creating 
beauty.  Every  day  sees  converts  to  the  sleeping  porch  or  outdoor 
room.  Architects  in  the  West  at  least  have  become  ingenuous  in  the 
matter  of  supplying  the  invariable  demand  for  places  to  live  in  by 
day  and  sleep  in  at  night  that  are  part  of  the  house,  yet  out  in  the 
garden.  Nothing  but  a  porch  covers  so  contrasting  a  situation.  It 
is  a  wonder  we  did  not  enthuse  over  outdoor  living  and  sleeping  rooms 
long  ago,  for  they  bring  a  wonderful  beauty  to  the  house  and  health 
to  the  owners.  The  porch  is  like  the  expression  of  character  on  the 
face  of  a  friend. 
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WATER  GARDENS:  BY  E.  I.  FARRINGTON 

N  Wrest  Park,  Bedfordshire,  England,  is  a  water  gar¬ 
den  laid  out  by  Le  N otre,  the  greatest  genius  amongst 
all  the  world’s  landscape  gardeners,  that  is  a  perfect 
type  of  the  classic  ideals  of  the  old  romantic  school. 
High  yew  hedges  enclose  it,  holding  its  presence  secret. 
All  about  it  is  a  wide  grass  edge  starred  with  the 
sweet  little  pink  and  white  English  daisies.  The  pool 
is  long  and  narrow  and  at  its  upper  end  is  a  small  marble  statue  of  a 
Greek  goddess.  Tall  trees  stand  about  in  stately  dignity  and  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  is  quite  covered  in  season  with  the  lily  pads  and  blos¬ 
soms.  Solitude,  mystery,  secrecy  encompass  this  beautiful,  severely 
simple  pool.  It  is  a  perfect  thing  of  its  kind  and  seems  peopled  with 
the  memories  of  fair  women,  princesses,  gods,  goddesses,  sprites  and 
fauns.  Rough  winds  never  disturb  its  quiet  waters,  nor  do  swans 
unfurl  their  white  wings  about  it. 

This  lovely  pool  is  quite  different  from  the  ideals  we  treasure  over 
here.  We  like  a  clear  blue  expanse  of  water,  open  to  the  sky,  with  hut 
a  part  of  its  turquoise  surface  jeweled  with  emerald  leaves  and  pearly 
blossoms.  We  like  their  rims  fledged  with  grass  and  rushes  and  all  the 
lovely  hosts  of  water-loving  plants.  We  like  it  free  from  the  shadows 
of  trees  so  that  swallows  will  skim  and  dart  across  it  in  the  full  sun¬ 
shine;  we  like  it  to  appear  natural;  an  informal  border  of  stones  or 
gravel  we  prefer  to  a  stiff,  precise  rim  of  concrete.  We  like  to  recall 
the  nature-made  pools  by  the  wayside  and  in  the  wet  meadows  wherein 
water  hyacinths,  clovers,  arrow-heads  and  pond  lilies  crowd  in  their 
own  way  among  grasses  and  rushes. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  have  water  gardens  of  any  size  in  gardens  of 
any  size.  A  water  garden  is  not  necessarily  a  pond  or  a  lake;  it  can 
be  merely  the  half  of  a  barrel  sunk  in  the  ground,  holding  but  a  single 
water  lily.  We  have  known  half  barrels  to  he  placed  at  the  end  of  a 
water  spout,  filled  nearly  full  of  dirt  and  a  few  plants  of  water  hya¬ 
cinths  placed  therein.  The  plants  quickly  anchor  themselves  in  this 
soil  and  the  large  azure  spikes  will  rise  above  the  water  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  barrel  is  receiving  the  water  from  the  roof.  Such  a  tub 
could  be  planted  with  the  water  poppy  or  a  single  common  white  lily. 
What  a  beautiful  way  to  receive  the  water!  The  great  temples  in 
Japan  receive  the  overflow  of  the  roof  into  huge  upturned  bronze  lotus 
flowers.  For  our  informal  American  gardens  these  little  pools  are 
much  more  suitable.  Huge  water  vats  cut  in  half  and  sunk  in  the 
ground  make  a  size  larger  pool ;  associated  with  these  could  be  square 
boxes  and  the  interstices  planted  to  suitable  perennials.  In  this  way 
at  very  slight  cost  beautiful  water  gardens  could  be  made.  Another 
way  is  simply  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  with  an  irregular  depth  of 
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From  a  Photograph  by  Nathan  R.  Graves. 


NATURAL  TYPE  OF  PLANTING  about  the  rim  of  an  informal 
pool:  Water  lily  leaves  when  touching  the  bank  carry  the  graceful 
irregularity  of  green  out  into  the  water,  increasing  the  impromptu  effect. 


LILY  POOL  HALF  CIRCLED  BY  PERGOLA  in 
a  formal  garden  in  New  England:  These  lilies  were 
planted  in  tubs  that  they  might  have  the  different  depths 
of  water  and  the  quality  of  soil  needed  for  their  best 
development:  This  plan  also  keeps  the  various  species 
from  mingling  and  losing  their  purity  of  type. 


LOVELY  INFORMAL  WATER  GARDEN  on 
the  estate  of  George  B.  Dow,  Bar  Harbor:  This  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  natural  effects  that  can  be 
obtained  by  the  exercise  of  good  taste  and  skill:  It 
has  all  the  unstudied  appearance  of  a  natural  pool. 


WATER  GARDENS  ARE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  when 
not  too  crowded  with  plants,  as  may  be  realized  in  this  picture, 
for  the  tree  shadows  and  reflected  sky  blues  give  fine  contrast 
in  the  surface  of  the  pool  and  the  lily  leaves  and  blossoms 
cut  across  the  darks  and  the  lights  with  picturesque  effect. 


A  VARIETY  OF  GARDEN  POOLS 


from  eight  inches  to  two  feet.  The  dirt  removed  from  this  excavation 
could  be  piled  to  form  banks  and  the  beds  then  well  puddled;  a  few 
rocks  placed  here  and  there  along  the  rim  would  give  it  a  more  natural 
appearance.  Thus  a  pool  is  obtained  at  no  cost  whatsoever  save  that 
of  a  little  labor. 

Yellow  water  poppies,  plumes  of  parrot’s  feathers,  water  snow¬ 
flake  and  the  water  lilies  should  be  planted  in  colonies  and  then  al¬ 
lowed  to  spread  in  their  own  informal  way.  Around  the  edge  of  such 
a  pond  should  be  the  water  arrum,  that  beautiful  wild  thing  with  a 
Calla  lily  leaf,  sweet  flags,  marsh  marigolds,  pickerel  weed  and  wild 
rice.  Giant  arrow-head  with  leaves  fifteen  inches  long  can  be  made 
use  of  for  a  background;  papyrus,  fleur-de-lis,  the  tall  white  spikes  of 
the  baneberry  should  be  in  evidence,  pink  flowered  milk-weed,  as  many 
sedges  as  possible,  the  water  hemlock  and  horse-tail  rushes,  the  car¬ 
dinal  flower  and  Joe  Pyeweed.  All  these  can  grow  in  wild  profusion, 
making  a  border  from  edge  of  pool  back  to  the  necessary  wind  break, 
for  every  pool  should  have  some  protection  from  the  wind,  not  in  a 
way  that  will  cast  a  heavy  shadow  over  the  water,  else  the  water  lilies 
will  not  bloom.  Nearly  all  aquatics  demand  strong  sunshine,  yet  re¬ 
quire  protection  from  the  wind.  The  arbor  vitas,  Norway  spruce, 
Sitka  spruce,  pines,  oaks,  make  strong  informal  wind  shields.  A  row 
of  Lombardy  poplars  makes  a  fine  decorative  background.  Some¬ 
where  between  the  rim  of  the  pool  and  the  bases  of  the  trees  should 
come  the  flowering  shrubs  like  rhododendron,  laurel,  azaleas,  Kahnia, 
Cotoneaster,  oziers,  barberry,  and  so  on. 

EVERY  pool,  large  or  small,  must  have  some  form  of  outlet  and 
inlet,  else  the  water  will  become  stagnant.  Water  lilies  will  not 
bloom  at  their  best  in  waters  constantly  disturbed  by  the  falling 
of  fountains  or  of  waterfalls,  yet  the  water  must  be  kept  clear  and 
pure.  The  matter  of  drainage,  however,  is  easily  arranged  by  the 
laying  of  the  inlet  and  outlet  pipes  at  different  heights.  We  have  seen 
on  a  hillside  a  succession  of  barrels,  boxes  and  pools  placed  at  different 
heights  with  the  regular  form  of  them  concealed  by  vines  and  grasses, 
the  water  dripping  into  the  upper  one,  cascading  in  turn  from  one  to 
the  other  all  the  way  down  the  hill  to  be  received  at  last  into  an  ordi¬ 
nary  concealed  drain.  The  water  was  never  stagnant,  yet  never  flowed 
swiftly;  just  the  slow  motion  necessary  to  keep  the  water  pure.  A 
few  goldfish,  or  the  common  minnow  or  little  trout,  should  be  in  the 
pools  to  help  keep  them  fresh. 

In  the  large  ponds  such  as  the  famous  one  in  Hampton  Courts, 
London,  a  huge  concrete  reservoir  is  portioned  off  into  small  round 
divisions  to  hold  the  tender  nymphasa  and  the  Victorias  or  royal  water 
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lilies.  In  this  way  each  plant  may  have  the  depth  of  water  and  the 
quality  of  soil  it  most  prefers  and  its  desire  to  spread  is  thus  fully 
restricted.  The  best  variety  of  the  common  lily  for  the  small  home 
garden  is  nymphcea  pygmma  because  it  is  a  free  bloomer.  The  pads 
are  three  or  four  inches  across  and  the  plant  is  hardy.  There  is  also 
a  shapely  yellow  form,  ITelvola,  which  is  well  worth  growing.  Both 
these  lilies,  however,  open  only  in  the  afternoon;  but  if  the  nymphma 
odorata  minor  be  planted  with  them  there  will  be  a  continuation  of 
bloom  during  the  day,  for  it  opens  early  in  the  morning.  It  is  a  little 
larger  than  the  others,  but  does  not  bloom  in  as  great  profusion. 
Another  good  lily  is  the  nymphcea  marliacea  chromatella,  which  has 
a  large  yellow  dower.  There  is  also  nymphma  marliacea  alhida,  a 
lovely  white,  and  nymphcea  marliacea  rosea,  a  lovely  rose  color.  None 
of  these  are  expensive  and  they  are  all  extremely  hardy.  The  nelum- 
biums  also  should  have  a  place  because  of  their  great  size  and  beauty. 
These,  however,  are  only  suitable  for  large  pools.  They  are  not  at 
all  hard  to  grow,  but  should  not  be  planted  in  the  water  until  the  drst 
of  May  or  last  of  April ;  the  nymphcea  may  be  planted  early  in  April. 
The  lotus  tubers  should  be  planted  horizontally  about  two  inches  deep 
and  if  necessary  weighted  down  until  they  get  a  start.  If  the  pond  is 
not  prepared  early  enough  in  the  season  it  would  be  best  to  buy  plants 
well  started  and  thus  save  a  season. 

Lily  breeders  declare  that  it  is  best  to  introduce  water  very  grad¬ 
ually  as  the  plants  grow,  keeping  a  level  about  four  inches  above  the 
crowns.  In  the  winter  the  water  should  be  drawn  off  from  the  arti¬ 
ficial  pools  and  the  plants  protected  with  leaves  or  litter  or  covered 
with  boards  over  which  manure  is  heaped.  The  deep  water  plants  will 
survive  the  winter  without  the  water  being  removed,  that  is,  if  they 
are  far  enough  below  freezing  point. 

THERE  are  three  lovely,  most  interesting  pygmse  water  lilies — 
nymphcea  Tetragona,  a  little  Chinese  lily,  keeps  up  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  hloom  from  June  to  November.  Several  of  these 
flowers  are  open  at  one  time  from  one  root.  Eight  or  ten  snowy  petals 
surround  the  golden  stamen  part.  The  nymphcea  Tetragona,  varia¬ 
tion  Ilelvola,  is  a  bright  yellow,  the  leaves  are  heavily  blotched  with 
definite  reddish  brown  patches.  The  pink  species  are  more  cup  shaped 
and  are  of  a  delicate  shell  pink.  As  it  gets  older  the  inner  petals 
change  to  rose  and  finally  to  a  deep  carmine  rose  color.  The  plant 
often  shows  these  three  states  at  once,  making  it  look  like  three  vari¬ 
eties  of  lily.  There  are  two  great  groups  of  tender  day-blooming 
water  lilies.  They  are  always  sweet  scented  and  lift  their  blossoms 
on  strong  stalks  well  out  of  the  water.  The  leaf  margins  are  often 
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wavy.  Nymphcea  Zanzibariensis  is  a  wonderful  rich  royal  blue  often 
ten  inches  across  and  borne  eight  or  ten  inches  above  the  water.  The 
blown  petals  are  in  the  form  of  a  solid  cup  shaped  ring  arranged  about 
a  group  of  rich  gold  stamens.  This  wonderful  blue  lily  will  accom¬ 
modate  itself  to  a  small  tub  with  but  a  six  inch  depth  of  water,  up  to  a 
pool  with  water  three  feet  deep  or  more.  There  are  two  forms  and 
several  hybrids  of  this  Zanzibar  water  lily,  the  azure  and  the  pink 
being  the  favorite.  Among  the  hybrids  must  be  mentioned  N. 
William  Stone,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Ward  and  Stella  Guerney. 

The  night-blooming  water  lilies  open  their  flowers  in  the  early 
evening  and  remain  open  until  the  strong  sunlight  of  the  next  day. 
Each  flower  opens  for  three  nights,  then  begins  to  mature  its  seed. 
The  finest  of  this  group  is  nymphcea  Omarana.  It  is  a  brilliant  pink¬ 
ish  red  in  color,  unfortunately  close  to  the  magenta;  the  petals  are 
faint  and  soft  and  spread  gracefully.  The  nymphcea  Sturtevantii 
show  bright  pink  petals,  broad  and  concave  with  bronze  leaves  which 
crmnple  at  the  edge ;  associated  with  this  is  the  nymphcea  Devonnien- 
sis  with  large  flowers  of  a  pure  beautiful  red.  The  George  Huster,  a 
large  brilliant  crimson  variety,  the  Jubilee,  white  shaded  to  pink  at 
the  base,  Bissetti,  a  radiant  glowing  pink,  are  other  varieties  equally 
to  be  desired. 

The  Victorias,  as  said  before,  can  only  be  grown  in  large  pools 
because  they  require  a  great  depth  of  water.  They  are  suitable  for 
display  in  public  parks,  their  great  leaves  attracting  attention  even 
though  no  blossoms  appear.  These  can  be  grown  from  seed,  although 
it  is  very  difficult.  The  better  way  is  to  get  plants  that  are  well  rooted. 
Victoria  Regia  and  the  Victoria  Tricheri  are  the  easiest  obtained  vari¬ 
eties.  The  latter  makes  a  vigorous  growth  and  produces  three  or  four 
flowers  in  a  single  week  during  its  season.  The  flowers  are  white  on 
opening  and  change  gradually  to  a  deep  rose  pink ;  in  fragrance  it  is 
quite  like  that  of  a  ripe  pineapple.  The  leaves  of  this  remarkable 
plant  are  often  strong  enough  to  hold  a  small  child. 
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FURNISHING  THE  GARDEN  IN  THE  MODERN 
WAY  FOR  THE  NEW  OUTDOOR  LIFE 

HERE  was  once  a  terrible  robber  woman  who  fought 
a  mighty  fight  with  three  strong  men  for  the  pleasure 
of  wandering  about  a  garden.  The  three  guardsmen 
thought  it  most  unseemly  and  beyond  all  reason 
strange  for  a  robber  woman  to  crave  the  scent  of 
flowers,  sight  of  garden  vistas  and  pools.  So  when 
they  found  her  walking  in  the  paths  they  attempted 
to  thrust  her  out  of  that  Eden  back  to  the  dark  and  distant  cave 
where  she  belonged.  But  she  was  not  so  easily  dissuaded  from  her 
design  and  it  was  the  three  men  who  were  thrust  outside  the  garden 
gate!  From  a  discreet  distance  they  watched  and  were  amazed  to 
see  that  she  harmed  not  a  thing  and  touched  not  a  flower.  She  craved 
that  which  they  did  not  see  and  longed  for  that  of  which  they  had  no 
knowledge — the  immortal  beauty  of  the  place.  So  she  filled  her  soul 
with  fragrance,  yet  left  the  flowers  themselves  untouched,  and 
quenched  her  soul’s  thirst  at  the  splashing  fountain,  yet  had  no  need 
of  the  silver  cup  beside  it,  then  departed  peacefully  with  rapt  look 
upon  her  face. 

This  woman  was  possessed  of  a  great  and  wonderful  gift,  that  of 
being  able  to  see  the  beauty  of  things  untainted  by  the  bitterness  that 
often  arises  in  the  human  heart  because  the  things  are  not  pos¬ 
sessed.  No  one  can  purchase  the  glory  of  the  sky,  the  light  upon  the 
sea,  the  splendor  of  the  hills,  the  carpet  of  flowers  spread  over  the 
world  like  a  wonderful  rug.  These  things  are  free  to  whoever, 
through  appreciation  and  delight,  claims  them — they  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  money,  generally  so  all-powerful;  desire  and  love  alone  give 
possession. 

So  we  who  do  not  possess  gardens  may  at  least  look  over  our 
neighbor’s  fence  and  gather  the  unfading  beauty  to  our  heart’s  con¬ 
tent  and  without  the  crime  of  robbery  resting  heavily  upon  our  heads! 
We  may  hear  the  music  of  fountains  and  catch  the  perfume  of  the 
roses  and  be  the  better  for  it,  yet  deprive  their  owner  not  in  the  very 
least. 

A  great  part  of  a  garden  maker’s  satisfaction  surely  must  come 
from  a  knowledge  that  many  people  besides  himself  will  enjoy  it,  that 
the  patch  of  ground  he  plants  for  himself  is  also  planted  for  many  a 
passing  stranger,  that  the  rose  upon  his  wall  flings  its  perfume  far 
and  wide,  refreshing  the  chance  wanderer  as  well  as  the  dweller 
within.  Gardens  should  be  built  with  this  idea  of  giving  pleasure  as 
well  as  getting  it.  They  should  be  planted  so  that  there  are  seats 
where  those  who  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  helping  to  plant  it  may 
yet  not  be  denied  the  right  of  enjoyment.  There  should  be  little 
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ETRUSCAN  TYPE  OF 
JAR  in  semi-porous  material 
that  gives  plants  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  breathe  and  to  indi¬ 
cate  to  the  gardener  when 
they  are  in  need  of  more 
water. 

As  the  water  becomes  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  roots  the  jar  be¬ 
comes  lighter  in  shade:  This 
strong,  durable,  graceful  gar¬ 
den  jar  is  shown  at  the  right. 


MEXICAN  in  feeling  is  this  jar  de¬ 
signed  to  hold  large  plants  or  small 
shrubs  needed  to  carry  out  garden  de¬ 
sign: 

Such  jars  as  are  shown  on  this  page 
are  intended  to  be  used  upon  porches, 
terraces,  end  of  garden  steps,  upon 
gate  posts  or  set  in  rows  along  paths 
to  give  a  note  of  interesting  color. 


GARDEN  VASE  along  slender, 
graceful  Egyptian  lines:  Because 
this  tall  vase  is  made  of  heavy  con¬ 
crete  it  would  hold  the  long 
stemmed  heavy-top  flowers  with¬ 
out  tipping  over  and  thus  be  of 
great  practical  use  upon  a  porch  as 
well  as  a  decorative  ornament: 
Many  are  the  shallower  vases  de¬ 
signed  to  hold  flowers  but  few 
have  been  made  to  hold  the  tall 
stems  of  gladioli,  hollyhock,  Ma¬ 
donna  lilies,  etc. 

Below  is  shown  a  May  Fair  win¬ 
dow-box  of  simple  and  effective 
design:  This  box  is  of  semi-porous 
concrete  which  gives  the  plant  the 
air  necessary  to  its  health: 

Such  articles  of  garden  furniture 
have  one  great  advantage  over 
those  made  of  less  permanent  ma¬ 
terial,  that  is,  when  once  put  in 
place  they  will  become  a  garden 
fixture  that  will  never  need  replac¬ 
ing:  The  older  they  get  the  better 
they  look,  another  great  point  in 
their  favor. 
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fountains  under  the  wall  by  the  gate  to  shrieve  away  unhappiness. 
These  little  fountains  by  the  garden  gate  are  as  the  benetier  beside 
the  cathedral  door. 

There  should  be  larger  fountains  that  dance  and  play,  sun-dials 
to  keep  register  of  sunny  days,  baths  for  the  birds,  jars  for  the  flowers 
and  many  more  such  essential  garden  articles  of  furniture. 

Gardens  need  furniture  as  well  as  flowers;  either  would  lose  half 
their  charm  without  the  other,  for  they  represent  two  great  contrasts 
- — the  permanent  and  the  impermanent.  We  like  things  that  stay  as 
they  are,  dependable  things  that  never  change,  that  can  be  counted 
upon  under  all  circumstances,  in  all  weathers  and  at  all  times.  We 
also  like  the  unexpected,  the  evanescent,  the  undependable,  the  things 
that  surprise  us  with  brief  visits,  things  that  flit  in  and  out  of  our 
gardens  like  will-o’-the-wisps,  that  we  cannot  coax  to  stay  for  more 
than  a  brief  day  or  two  once  in  a  year.  So  in  all  gardens  there  should 
be  dependable  fixed  furniture  that  we  grow  accustomed  to,  as  well  as 
flowers  that  come  and  go  with  the  season.  Gardeners  should  plant 
for  the  contrasts  of  strength  and  delicacy,  for  the  old  friends  and 
the  new. 

Now  the  furnishing  of  a  garden  is  as  important  a  matter  as  the 
furnishing  of  a  room.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  great  outdoor  living  room,  so 
should  be  provided  with  furniture  which  makes  for  physical  comfort, 
with  cozy  sheltered  seats,  with  little  tables  to  put  books,  sewing 
basket,  garden  implements  upon,  set  at  convenient  places,  with  larger 
tables  upon  which  tea  or  breakfast  could  be  served  when  desired.  It 
should  have  all  sorts  of  pleasant  suitable  articles  about,  such  as  make 
it  look  as  though  it  were  occupied,  constantly  used  and  enjoyed.  As 
much  fine  taste  and  good  judgment  should  go  into  the  choosing  of 
the  garden  furniture  as  of  the  drawing  rooms. 

Furniture  for  the  garden  must  naturally  be  of  a  kind  that  will 
stand  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  of  a  kind  that  will  not  disintegrate 
when  rains  beat  upon  it  or  snow  lies  inches  deep  upon  it  for  months 
at  a  time.  It  must  be  of  a  nature  that  will  grow  old  gracefully. 
Much  of  the  beauty  of  Italy’s  gardens  lies  in  the  coloring  time  has 
put  upon  the  old  walls,  the  stone  fountains,  the  marble  seats  and 
flagged  paths.  Furniture  of  wood  brightly  painted  or  of  rustic  has 
its  advantage  and  its  decorative  value,  but  they  are  things  of  but 
impermanent  value.  Articles  made  of  concrete  become  steadily  more 
beautiful  as  lichens  trace  their  patterns  upon  it  and  storms  give  it 
color ;  frost  does  not  chip  it  away  nor  suns  burn  it  unpleasantly.  The 
forces  of  nature  but  make  it  more  graciously  like  unto  itself,  honoring 
it  with  its  own  colors  rather  than  stealthily  destroying  it. 

(Continued  on  page  321.) 


TWO  NEW  CRAFTSMAN  DESIGNS:  SMALL 
HOUSES  WITH  COMFORT  AND  A  SENSE  OF 
SPACE 


T  is  a  year  since  we  ceased  publishing  two  new  Crafts¬ 
man  houses  each  month,  our  custom  for  twelve  years. 
Because  we  had  published  over  two  hundred  Crafts¬ 
man  houses  designed  with  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
a  greater  simplicity  in  house  construction,  we  felt  that 
we  had  perhaps  covered  the  ground  sufficiently;  but 
from  all  over  the  country  and  with  every  mail  we  have 
been  receiving  letters  requesting  a  continuance  of  this  branch  of  the 
Craftsman  work.  We  had  not  realized  how  eagerly  our  readers  had 
looked  for  these  plans  or  how  studiously  they  had  been  considered  by 
our  friends  in  the  East  and  West,  in  country  and  city. 

We  have  been  immensely  gratified  to  hear  of  the  large  number 
of  houses  adapted  from  Craftsman  ideas  along  the  lines  of  simplicity 
and  practicality  that  we  have  steadily  advocated  and  endeavored  to 
spread.  Many  of  our  readers  have  done  exactly  what  we  hoped 
would  be  accomplished  by  the  publishing  of  these  houses;  that  is,  they 
have  selected  the  plan  that  was  most  suited  to  their  ideals  and 
adapted  it  to  their  individual  need,  thus  making  it  something  of  their 
own  designing,  incorporating  in  it  their  own  character.  They  have 
added  a  room,  perhaps,  used  shingles  for  building  material  instead 
of  the  suggested  clapboards,  or  brick  instead  of  concrete;  have  ex¬ 
cavated  a  larger  basement  than  we  indicated,  so  as  to  include  a  wash 
room  or  a  photographer’s  dark  room,  or  reversed  the  plan  in  order 
to  get  the  longest  sunlight  in  just  the  rooms  desired.  In  such  ways 
they  have  developed  originality,  while  taking  advantage  of  The 
Craftsman’s  carefully  thought  out  building  details.  Many  people 
can  draw  just  the  plan  they  need  as  far  as  arrangement  of  the  rooms 
is  concerned,  but  have  not  the  experience  to  draw  a  plan  adequate 
to  the  builder’s  demands. 

With  each  house  we  prepare  a  complete  set  of  working  drawings, 
which  consist  of  the  floors  and  basement  plans  and  the  four  eleva¬ 
tions,  such  plans  as  builders,  carpenters  and  masons  must  have  to 
work  from.  In  addition  to  this  our  architectural  department  is  now 
ready  to  give  estimates,  make  specifications  or  to  suggest  remodeling 
plans  for  houses  already  constructed.  Our  architectural  service  also 
includes  special  designing  of  garden  arches,  trellises,  pergolas,  tea 
houses,  boat  houses,  etc.,  if  so  desired.  Thus  our  department  is  not 
only  made  complete  again,  but  is  in  position  to  give  all-round  aid  to 
whoever  is  planning  a  home. 

Garden  and  planting  plans  will  also  be  made.  For  those  who 
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wish  help  in  the  planning  of  their  garden  we  will  be  pleased  to  give 
estimates  or  suggest  improvements  in  gardens  already  made  if  full 
measurements  and  such  other  points  as  direction  of  compass,  position 
of  trees,  etc.,  be  given. 

WITH  this  issue  we  begin  a  new  series  of  Craftsman  houses, 
keeping  always  in  mind  the  thought  of  eliminating  undue 
drudgery  in  housework,  of  bringing  about  beauty  through 
simplicity.  Many  steps  can  be  saved  in  a  day  by  proper  arrangement 
of  cupboards,  sinks,  stoves,  ice-box,  pantry  and  furnace,  by  relation 
of  one  room  to  another,  and  useless  expense  can  also  be  obviated  by 
putting  all  the  plumbing  of  the  house  in  compact  position  and  by 
elimination  of  idle  wall  space. 

We  feel  that  the  home  should  be  a  place  of  constant  enjoyment,  a 
refuge  from  useless  annoyance,  a  place  of  rest  and  a  realization  of 
interests.  It  cannot  be  this  wonderful  haven  if  it  be  of  so  compli¬ 
cated  a  nature  that  some  one,  mistress  or  servant,  be  taxed  to  the 
utmost  of  their  strength  to  keep  it  clean.  The  home  must  be  a  re¬ 
storer  of  life  and  interests,  not  a  drain  upon  it. 

We  feel  that  every  home  should  have  a  garden  about  it,  or  if  not 
a  garden  at  least  a  few  flowers  somewhere  in  evidence,  some  attempt 
to  surround  it  with  natural  beauty.  The  effect  of  beautiful  rooms 
and  gardens  upon  growing  children  cannot  be  computed,  it  is  too 
great  and  too  far-reaching.  What  would  our  minds  be  without  the 
memory  of  the  first  morning  glories  we  watched  open  to  the  sun,  of 
the  scarlet  trumpets  with  which  we  adorned  our  ten  pudgy  fingers, 
of  the  first  seeds  that  sprang  like  green  spears  through  the  dark  earth 
bed  where  we  had  so  hopefully  placed  them.  Believing  that  houses 
and  gardens  should  be  associated  together  we  are  planning  to  make 
the  gardens  about  our  houses  a  special  feature.  They  will  be  de¬ 
signed  as  carefully  as  the  house,  and  each  description  of  a  home  will 
include  practical  advice  upon  the  vines  of  the  porch,  the  plants  for 
the  border,  the  trees  for  wind  shield.  We  will  show  how  bird  houses 
should  be  placed,  how  attractive  a  bird  bath  is  when  part  of  a  little 
garden;  we  will  tell  of  vegetables  and  fruits  as  well  as  the  flowers  and 
lawns  and  endeavor  to  bring  simple  beauty  to  the  garden  as  well  as  to 
the  house  plan,  to  the  outside  as  well  as  to  the  inside  of  the  house. 

IN  the  first  house  we  are  showing  this  month,  Number  Two  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Nine,  the  problem  before  us  was  to  use  a  fifty-foot  sub¬ 
urban  lot  to  the  utmost  possible  advantage  to  have  a  comfortable 
house  and  a  generous  garden  space.  A  fifty-foot  lot  leaves  but  little 
room  on  either  side  for  planting.  Neighbors  sometimes  agree  that  the 
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block  will  look  best  with  no  division  planting,  as  though  the  whole 
block  was  one  continuous  lawn.  This  certainly  has  a  tendency  to 
make  each  lot  look  larger  and  give  a  friendly  look  to  the  colony  of 
houses.  Since  the  lot  of  which  we  are  thinking  was  but  fifty  feet  in 
width,  the  house  necessarily  had  to  be  restricted  to  a  width  of  thirty 
feet.  To  make  the  utmost  of  these  few  feet  permitted,  the  entrance 
to  the  house  was  arranged  through  a  narrow  porch  and  the  whole 
house  made  deep  rather  than  wide.  From  the  porch,  one  enters  a 
foyer  through  a  small  vestibule.  At  the  left  of  the  vestibule  is  an 
open  view  of  the  capacious  and  cheery  living  room  with  its  generous 
row  of  casement  windows  catching  all  that  is  possible  of  the  south¬ 
ern  sun.  On  the  west  side  of  the  room  is  a  deep  window  seat.  Beside 
it  is  a  large  fireplace  with  niche  for  books  beside  it.  To  place  the 
ever  useful  coat  closet  in  a  convenient  place,  the  corner  between  the 
end  of  the  foyer  and  the  fireplace  was  taken  advantage  of.  The 
square  end  toward  the  living  room  was  cut  off  in  order  to  give  better 

view  of  the  fireplace  and  to 
make  a  picturesque  feature  of 
the  room. 

The  dining  room  is  entered 
from  the  right  of  the  vestibule. 
This  sixteen  foot  six  inch  by 
fourteen  foot  room  is  well 
lighted  with  three  large  case¬ 
ment  windows  at  one  side  and 
two  smaller  ones  at  the  end 
by  the  porch.  A  glance  at  the 
plan  reveals  the  wisdom  and 
convenience  of  the  foyer.  By 
means  of  a  glass  door  or  a  por¬ 
tiere  the  hall  can  be  closed  from 
sight  and  the  draughts  and  heat 
better  controlled.  The  large 
bedroom,  which  can  be  used  for 
a  guest  room,  will  then  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  front  half  of  the 
house  plan,  making  two  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  house,  ensuring 
privacy  to  the  other  bedrooms 
and  bath  and  shutting  the 
kitchen  out  of  sight. 

The  bath  and  the  kitchen 
( Continued  on  page  31 7.) 
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CRAFTSMAN  FIVE  ROOM  HOUSE,  NUMBER  TWO  HUNDRED  AND 
NINE,  of  wide  clapboards  designed  to  be  erected  upon  a  fifty-foot  lot:  This 
house  is  especially  designed  to  give  the  utmost  space  for  its  size:  Suggestion 
for  garden  treatment  may  be  had  from  the  little  pool  with  its  border  of  arabis. 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE,  NUMBER  TWO  HUNDRED  AND 
TEN,  also  a  five-room  plan  with  interesting  method  of  incorporat¬ 
ing  window  boxes  directly  in  porch  railing:  Even  the  smallest  of 
gardens  are  made  more  attractive  by  the  presence  of  a  bird  bath: 
Jars  filled  with  plants  also  add  to  the  garden’s  interest  in  summer. 
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( Continued  from  page  .?/</.) 

are  at  the  same  end,  thus  saving 
plumbing  bills.  The  kitchen  arrangement 
minimizes  the  labor  ot  housework.  The 
stove  is  by  a  window,  so  light  may  be 
had  where  needed  and  fumes  of  cooking 
escape  the  more  readily.  A  roomy  closet 
is  conveniently  close  beside  it  and  a  large 
kitchen  cabinet  near  the  dining  room 
door.  The  ice-box  in  one  corner  can  be 
filled  from  the  outside  if  desired.  It  is 
close  to  the  outer  door  and  service  porch, 
SO'  the  iceman  may  deliver  his  daily  por¬ 
tion  without  tracking  up  the  kitchen. 
The  chimney  of  this  kitchen  stove  has 
been  extended  into*  the  bathroom  to  save 
room  in  the  kitchen.  If  a  gas  stove  is  to 
be  used,  this  chimney  can  be  done  away 
with.  The  stairway  up  to  the  attic  or 
storage  room  is  reached  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  hall,  the  cellar  is  reached  by 
the  lower  end,  right  by  the  kitchen  door, 
which  thus  saves  many  steps. 

It  may  be  quickly  seen  by  a  study  of 
these  plans  that  one  room  leads  to  an¬ 
other,  one  part  of  the  work  fits  into'  an¬ 
other  in  the  most  practical  of 
ways,  that  there  is  no  waste 
space  and  everything  possi¬ 
ble  in  so  small  a  house, 
necessary  for  household 
comfort. 

This  house  as  designed  is 
made  of  wide  white  pine 
clapboards,  but  of  course 
shingles  could  be  used  in¬ 
stead,  if  preferred.  The 
roof  is  shingles,  red  cedar, 
cypress  or  redwood,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  it  is  to  be  erected. 

The  foundation  is  of  con¬ 
crete  ;  chimney,  brick,  with 
stucco  finish  to  harmonize 
with  the  foundation.  It  is 
finished  plain  at  the  top,  only 
a  little  of  the  flue  lining 
showing.  The  porch  floor  is 
of  cement,  so  also  are  the 
steps,  only  they  are  edged 
with  brick  laid  rowlock. 

Columns  are  turned,  the 
purloin  curves  slightly  to 


give  a  note  of  grace,  the  railing  is  of 
ix/2  inch  square  spindles;  there  is  but 
a  moderate  overhang  to  the  roof.  All 
this,  as  may  be  seen,  makes  as  at¬ 
tractive  a  cottage  as  could  be  wished. 
The  placing  of  windows  on  the  east  side 
in  different  sizes,  the  large  ones  in  the 
dining  room  and  the  smaller  ones  in  the 
kitchen  over  the  sink,  make  good  division 
of  wall  space. 

There  is  but  little  room  at  the  side  of 
this  house  for  planting.  One  fine  tree 
placed  on  boundary  line  would  give 
pleasant  shade  and  picturesque  contour 
to'  this  house  and  its  neighbors  at  the 
same  time.  If  desired,  a  low  box  or  privet 
hedge  could  mark  the  division  between 
the  two  lots,  hollyhocks  or  tall  delphin¬ 
ium  planted  instead  of  a  fence.  A  little 
pool  in  the  front  yard  bordered  by  arabis 
or  forget-me-not,  if  delphinium  were 
used,  could  be  had  at  almost  no  expense 
and  with  little  gardening  care.  Back  of 
the  house  is  the  lot,  which  is  150  feet 
deep,  ample  space  for  a  small  vegetable 
garden  or  abundance  of  flowers  to  be 
brought  into'  the  house.  If  delphinium 
and  forget-me-nots  are  used,  white  clema¬ 
tis  or  honeysuckle  or  white  roses  should 
be  planted  about  the  columns  of  the 
porch ;  if  hollyhocks  were  used  then  red 
or  pink  rambler  roses  will  be  more  suit- 
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able.  Perennials  should  be  used  for  the 
main  planting  because  they  make  a  more 
permanent  showing.  Annuals  are  better  for 
the  low  border. 

THE  second  house,  Number  210,  is 
alsoi  a  five  room  house,  but  on  a 
very  different  plan.  Number  209 
was  long  and  narrow,  this  is  wider  and 
not  SO'  deep.  These  two,  if  adapted  a  lit¬ 
tle,  cover  quite  a  large  variety  of  small 
home  possibilities.  The  lines  of  the  roof 
and  of  the  house  are  interesting  from  any 
side,  so1  it  could  be  turned  with  its  face 
or  its  side  to  the  street  according  to 
whether  it  is  destined  to  be  used  on  the 
north  or  south  side  of  the  street,  on  a 
corner  or  a  center  lot. 

A  novel  feature  has  been  planned  for 
the  porch.  The  porch  floor  is  of  concrete 
and  the  railing  is  also  of  concrete  built 
hollow  with  the  idea  of  filling  in  with  soil 
in  which  plants  can  grow.  This  perma¬ 
nent  plant  box  is  edged  with  brick  and 
from  a  distance  looks  exceptionally  neat 
and  compact.  Ploles  have  been  left  in 
the  bottom  for  drainage  so  the  side  of  the 
porch  will  never  be  marred  by  overflow 
of  water  as  is  always  the  case  when  plant 
boxes  are  placed  upon  the  railing.  In  the 
winter,  if  desired,  a  specially  fitted  board 
can  be  laid  over  the  earth  after  the  plants 
have  been  cut  back,  thus  making  a  neat 
looking  seat,  or,  better  still,  small  ever¬ 
greens  can  be  planted  for  winter  effects. 

The  house  is  of  shingles,  chimney  of 
brick  covered  with  stucco,  pillars  square 
and  rough  hewn.  The  long  narrow  win¬ 
dows  giving  light  and  air  to  the  storage 
room,  also  give  pleasantly  decorative  ef¬ 
fect  to'  the  house  itself.  From  the  en¬ 
trance  porch  one  enters  a  hall.  It  is  con¬ 
nected  at  the  right  with  a  large  living 
room.  As  one  turns  toward  the  living 
room,  the  dining  room  may  also  be  seen 
through  a  wide  arch ;  thus  an  impression 
of  spaciousness  is  created.  On  an  occa¬ 
sion  of  family  gatherings  these  two 
rooms  and  the  hall  would  serve  as  one 
large  room.  A  coat  closet  is  at  the  im¬ 
mediate  left  of  the  entrance  door.  From 
a  private  hall  extension  of  the  main  hall 
the  bedrooms  and  kitchen  are  reached. 

As  in  the  Number  209  house  the 
plumbing  of  kitchen  and  bath  is  centered. 
There  are  closets  in  each  room  and  two 
in  the  hall.  Kitchen  and  dining  room  are 
closely  associated,  with  closets  in  kitchen, 
convenient  to  the  dining  room  door.  The 
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ice-box  can  be  filled  from  outside  if  so 
desired,  windows  over  the  sink  to  give 
light  where  most  needed,  stove  close  be¬ 
side  it.  Cross  draughts  are  arranged  for 
each  room  to  allow  perfect  ventilation. 
There  are  no  waste  walls  to  hinder  in¬ 
terior  convenience  of  work  or  cost  ex¬ 
pense  in  building.  Such  intensive  con¬ 
struction  saves  cost  of  building. 

This  house  has  not  been  designed  for 
any  especial  size  of  lot,  but  can  be  erect¬ 
ed  in  the  center  of  a  large  space  or  on  a 
small  suburban  lot,  as  desired.  The  de¬ 
sign  is  so  concise,  so  symmetrical,  that  it 
can  be  placed  lengthwise  of  a  narrow  lot 
or  across  it. 

Perennials  of  bright  colors  should  go 
about  the  base  of  the  house,  foxgloves, 
gladioli  or  some  such  flower  with  a 
strong  tall  spike  and  the  low  blooming 
Sweet  Williams,  clove  pinks,  verbenas  or 
any  small  plant  in  shades  of  pinks,  reds 
and  white  to  form  its  outer  border;  mig¬ 
nonettes,  gypsophilia,  nicotiana,  can  be 
introduced  here  and  there  to  fill  in  and 
give  effective  rich  growth  and  furnish 
variety  of  bloom  for  the  house.  Cosmos 
or  chrysanthemums  also  could  be  planted 
at  the  back  of  this  mixed  border  to  give 
fall  beauty.  All  these  can  grow  in  the 
small  space  between  the  stepping  stone 
path  and  the  base  of  the  house.  Red  or 
pink  rambler  roses  should  be  planted  so 
that  they  will  twine  about  the  pillars  of 
the  porch.  On  the  north  a  fern  bed  would 
be  beautiful,  practical  and  interesting.  A 
gracefully  designed  garden  gate,  either  at 
the  end  or  at  the  side  of  the  lot,  always 
adds  charm  to  a  home  picture.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a  service  gate  should  not 
be  an  important  aid  to  home  beauty. 

Now  that  the  interest  in  bird  preserva¬ 
tion  and  study  is  spreading  so  rapidly, 
people  are  daily  finding  beautiful  ways  to 
help  the  cause.  One  way  is  to  provide 
water  for  the  birds  in  some  way.  Out  in 
the  country  water  could  be  provided 
close  to  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  little 
natural  brook,  or  in  some  low  basin.  In 
small  towns  and  cities  the  bath  or  foun¬ 
tain  must  be  raised  so  that  prowling  cats 
cannot  destroy  the  feathered  bathers. 
Besides,  a  raised  bath  such  as  is  shown 
with  this  house  makes  a  charming  gar¬ 
den  picture.  People  passing  along  the 
street  enjoy  the  pretty  sight  of  the  birds 
drinking  and  the  children  of  the  house¬ 
hold  are  thus  taught  to  aid  in  the  protect¬ 
ing  of  these  cheery  singing  little  friends. 
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TRADITION  AND  COMFORT 
BLENDED  IN  A  MODERN 
COLONIAL  HOME 

( Continued,  from  page  277.) 

ing  as  permanent  a  construction  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Beside  their  knowledge  of  the 
lasting  qualities  of  building  material  and 
of  the  laws  of  proportion  and  charm  of 
line  that  result  in  beauty,  they  must  have 
a  practical  understanding  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  housekeeping,  they  must  know 
about  such  commonplace  things  as  ice¬ 
boxes,  coal  chutes,  stoves  and  kitchen 
sinks.  In  the  old  time  the  kitchens  were 
often  a  step  or  two  below  the  dining 
room  and  the  pantries  on  the  other  side 
of  the  kitchen  were  a  step  or  so  above  it. 
Often  the  dishes  needed  to  set  the  dining 
table  were  kept  in  a  closet  on  the  far  side 
of  the  kitchen  so-  that  many  long  trips 
had  to  be  taken  in  the  preparation,  serv¬ 
ing  and  the  clearing  away  of  every  meal. 
Housework  is  much  simpler  now  in  spite 
of  the  more  elaborate  way  of  living  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  systematized,  every¬ 
thing  placed  with  a  careful  desire  to  con¬ 


serve  labor,  work  is  done  with  more  dis¬ 
patch-  as  well  as  under  far  pleasanter 
circumstances.  The  modern  kitchen  is 
light,  airy  and  attractive,  the  pots  and 
pans,  wall  covering,  flooring,  etc.,  are  all 
good  to  look  at.  No  more  of  the  gloomy, 
dark  brown  paint  that  does  not  show  dirt. 
All  is  now  white  or  in  delicate  tones  that 
show  every  speck  of  dirt  so  that  it  may 
quickly  be  done  away  with. 

The  floor  plans  show  that  considerable 
thought  has  been  given  to-  every  part  of 
this  charming  house.  Beauty  and  prac¬ 
ticality  are  the  best  of  friends,  large 
rooms,  plenty  of  closets,  abundance  of 
light,  convenient  arrangement  for  work, 
consideration  for  the  health  and  comfort 
have  been  planned  by  the  architects  in  a 
most  thoroughly  satisfactory  way. 

Professional  architects  were  rare  in¬ 
deed  in  the  early  days  when  most  people 
designed  their  own  houses  and  then  built 
them  with  the  aid  of  master  carpenters 
and  joiners.  These  men  were  possessed 
of  certain  knowledge  brought  over  from 
the  Old  World,  were  of  necessity  exceed¬ 
ingly  resourceful  because  they  could  not 
build  as  they  had  been  trained  to  do. 
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Conditions  in  the  New  World  were  very 
different.  The  materials  that  they  were 
accustomed  to  use  could  not  always  be 
had  so  that  they  had  to  adapt  and  to  alter 
methods  to  suit  new  requirements. 
Therefore  without  knowing  it  they  were 
establishing  precedent  and  creating  tradi¬ 
tions  for  this  generation  to  follow. 

The  builders  of  today  are  doing  virtual¬ 
ly  the  same  thing,  for  they  also,  though 
following  in  the  steps  of  their  prede¬ 
cessors,  must  alter  and  adjust  and  adapt 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  present 
day  and  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
the  building  material  of  today.  Their  ex¬ 
periments  with  the  best  ways  to  mix  con¬ 
crete,  the  most  beautiful  way  to  lay 
stone,  the  safest  way  to  build  of  wood, 
the  warmest  way  to  make  the  walls,  the 
healthiest  way  to  plan  the  rooms  will  all 
be  studied  and  held  up  for  emulation  or 
criticism  by  those  who  follow  after.  In 
this  way  architectural  knowledge  is  being 
developed  and  preserved,  weak  points  are 
being  discovered  and  eliminated,  strong 
qualities  noticed  and  made  the  most  of. 
With  the  growing  cultivation  of  good 
taste  and  more  insistence  upon  the  study 
of  building,  of  art  and  architecture  in  the 
schools,  the  coming  generation  will 
doubtless  do  many  wonderful  things,  but 
they  will  have  to  be  wise  indeed  to  im¬ 


prove  upon  some  of  the  charming  modern 
Colonial  houses  now  standing  all  through 
the  East  and  Middle  West.  These  little 
houses  are  beautiful  as  a  picture,  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  heart  could  wish. 

There  is  much  to  hold  the  attention  of 
home  makers  in  the  floor  plans  of  this 
house  designed  for  William  R.  de  Vries 
by  Bernhardt  Muller.  By  a  study  of  the 
first  floor  plan  shown  on  page  319  and  of 
the  second  floor  plan  on  this  page,  it  may 
be  seen  how  practical  an  arrangement 
has  been  attained  in  a  manner  at  once 
simple  for  the  builder  and  convenient  for 
the  housekeeper.  So  much  of  the  com¬ 
fort  and  beauty  of  a  house  depends  upon 
the  manner  one  room  relates  to  another. 
Little  can  be  done  with  long  narrow  halls 
to  make  them  beautiful  and  they  certain¬ 
ly  do  not  save  steps,  therefore  are  to  be 
avoided  whenever  possible. 

There  is  a  close,  aesthetic  relation  be¬ 
tween  a  good  floor  plan  and  the  outside 
of  the  house.  When  the  plan  of  the 
rooms  is  good  the  outside  of  the  house 
rises  from  them  in  good  contours.  The 
windows  rightly  placed  for  light  within 
the  house  break  the  walls  with  pleasing 
symmetry.  The  chief  beauty  of  a  house 
lies  in  its  silhouette ;  details  take  care  of 
themselves  if  the  form  be  on  attractive, 
simple,  bold  lines. 
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FURNISHING  THE  GAR¬ 
DEN  IN  THE  MODERN  WAY 

(Continued  from  page  311.) 

ONE  of  the  loveliest  sights  in  the 
world  is  a  delicate  flower  growing 
close  up  against  a  gray  boulder.  U 
is  a  natural  thing  for  a  flower  to 
seek  protection  of  a  rock,  for  there  it  finds 
shelter  from  the  winds,  moisture  and  food, 
and  the  contrast  of  frailty  and  strength,  of 
evanescent  and  permanent  life  and  of  color 
never  fails  to  make  the  choicest  of  outdoor 
pictures.  From  these  suggestions  of  na¬ 
ture’s  have  been  created  some  concrete 
semi-porous  jars  and  pots  that  furnish  flow¬ 
ers  with  a  similar  contrast  of  color,  that 
keep  them  moist  and  give  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  breathe  that  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  usual  flower  holders.  These  jars,  some 
of  which  are  here  illustrated,  are  almost  as 
strong  as  a  rock,  for  they  are  made  from  a 
mixture  of  finely  broken  stone  and  concrete. 
Most  of  the  models  are  simple  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  their  beauty  depending  upon  chaste, 
graceful  lines;  though  a  few  of  the  jardi¬ 
nieres  are  faithful  copies  of  certain  elaborate 
Roman  and  Grecian  ones. 

These  jars  have  another  unusual  charac¬ 
teristic  and  that  is  that  they  indicate  when 
more  water  is  needed.  This  indication  is 
noticed,  of  course,  in  the  color  of  the  con¬ 
crete,  for  when  the  earth  within  is  wet,  the 
color  of  the  jar  is  darker  than  when  it  is 
dry.  Too  much  water  is  as  fatal  as  too 
little,  for  the  roots  become  diseased  if  kept 
flooded,  so  the  gardener  receives  a  hint  of 
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CRYSTAL  SPRING  BIRD  BATH  MADE  WITH  PROPER 
DEPTH  FOR  SAFETY. 

the  flowers’  need  by  a  glance  at  the  jar¬ 
dinieres  they  are  in. 

This  material  is  also  frost  proof,  another 
wonderful  point  for  garden  makers,  because 
the  ordinary  large  jar  used  as  a  garden  or¬ 
nament  is  apt  to  become  ruined  by  frost. 
Unless  covered  over  in  the  winter  the  water 
will  freeze  and  utterly  destroy  the  ordinary 
jar.  This  material,  since  it ' is  unglazeclr 
permits  a  certain  amount  of  air  to  penetrate 
to  the  flowers,  which  is  a  condition  some¬ 
what  like  they  find  when  growing  among  a 
group  of  boulders. 

Still  another  point  in  their  favor  is  that 
they  may  be  had  in  a  number  of  different 
shades — soft  greenish,  yellowish  and  pink¬ 
ish  grays,  so  that  the  gardener  can  make 
choice  of  whatever  color  or  rock  gray  need¬ 
ed  to  carry  out  the  perfect  plan.  Some  of 
the  grays  are  so  near  the  color  of  stone  that 
they  are  scarce  distinguished  from  boulders 
when  placed  among  them.  When  at  the  top 
of  a  flight  of  field-stone  steps  or  at  the  end 
of  a  gravel  path  or  upon  the  top  of  a  con¬ 
crete  wall  they  seem  the  most  natural  and 
fitting  finish. 
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Sun  dials,  bird  baths,  window  boxes,  lawn 
seats,  hanging  baskets  can  also  be  had  of 
this  same  unusual,  simple,  beautiful  and 
practical  material.  Scarce  a  garden  is 
planned  nowadays  without  some  provision 
for  the  birds,  but  the  bird  baths  have,  up 
till  recently,  been  quite  beyond  the  purse  of 
the  ordinary  small  garden  maker.  These 
we  are  illustrating  are  extremely  modest  in 
price  and  the  design  as  beautiful  as  though 
it  cost  many  times  as  much.  It  is  not  too 
heavy,  a  mistake  commonly  noticed  now¬ 
adays,  and  its  very  simplicity  gives  it  an 


THREE  EXCELLENT  EXAMPLES  OF  BIRD  BATHS  SUIT¬ 
ABLE  FOR  SMALL  INFORMAL  GARDENS:  PHOTOGRAPH 
COURTESY  WHEATLEY  POTTERY. 

added  value.  It  is  high  enough  to  prevent 
the  prowling  cat  from  disturbing  the  birds. 
If  desired  the  basin  at  the  top  may  be  re¬ 
moved  and  placed  down  in  the  grass  or 
upon  the  top  of  some  boulder. 

The  “chat-with-me”  garden  seat  is  one  of 
a  number  of  designs  that  may  be  had  and 
placed  at  the  end  of  a  garden  path  or 
against  a  hedge  or  in  some  cozy  nook.  It 
will  mellow  as  time  goes  on,  every  year  be- 
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coming  closer  in  tone  with  the  growing 
things.  It  is  practically  indestructible  and 
a  tremendous  addition  to  a  garden.  Every 
garden  needs  furniture  as  well  as  a  house. 
Seats  at  convenient  intervals  to  sit  upon, 
sun-dials  for  the  sun  to  mark  the  flight  of 
time,  bird  baths  for  the  feathered  garden¬ 
ers,  jardinieres  for  the  flowers  that  can  be 
removed  to  the  house  for  the  winter,  are 
all  indispensable  articles  of  garden  furni¬ 
ture. 

People  with  a  practical  turn  of  mind 
can  make  many  things  for  the  gardens 
instead  of  buying  them.  Concrete  is  not 
difficult  to  handle  and  a  little  ingenuity 
will  suggest  how  such  simple  things  as 
square  jars,  sun-dial  and  bird  pedestals 
might  be  made.  However,  for  those  who 
have  no  time  for  the  pleasure  of  making 
their  own  garden  furniture,  nor  the  skill 
or  inclination  to  do  so  can  find  many 
beautiful  things  now  on  the  market  ready 
and  waiting.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  al¬ 
most  impossible  h>  buy  garden  pottery  or 
furniture,  but  garden  enthusiasm  has  de¬ 
veloped  so  rapidly  in  the  past  few  years 
that  scarce  a  need  of  outdoor  room  but 
can  be  supplied  quickly,  economically  and 
beautifully. 

PUTTING  YOUR  CIVIC 
HOUSE  IN  ORDER 

( Continued  from  page  29 r.) 

ments  arranged  for.  To  these  projects 
the  efforts  spent  on  the  individual  homes 
and  waste  places  gave  the  needed  finish 
— the  final  touch  of  beauty. 

The  use  of  non-producing  land  in¬ 
creased  the  community  wealth.  The  re¬ 
moval  of  disease-breeding  dump  heaps 
and  the  cleaning  of  backyards  improved 
hygienic  conditions  and  therefore  les¬ 
sened  the  work  of  the  health  department. 
It  is  impossible  to-  estimate  the  far-reach¬ 
ing  beneficent  effects  of  this  civic  house¬ 
cleaning  and  garden-making  campaign. 

The  general  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
the  committee  are :  that  the  chief  lesson 
of  the  garden — paying  for  things  through 
work— is  within  the  understanding  of 
even  young  children.  A  contestant,  a  girl 
of  thirteen  who  had  had  three  years  of  in¬ 
struction  in  a  school  garden,  when  asked 
what  she  was  going  to  put  in  her  home 
garden  replied:  “Well,  my  father  is  out 
of  work,  so'  I  shall  have  to  buy  the  very 
cheapest  seeds,  but  that  does  not  matter. 
If  they  are  the  best  of  their  kind  and  I 


SUNNY  HOUR  SUN-DIAL  OF  COMPOSITION  CONCRETE: 
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work,  cultivate  and  irrigate  well,  I  can 
have  a  good  garden.”  She  won  a  prize, 
which  incidentally  now  adorns  her  pretty 
head  in  the  form  of  a  stylish  new  winter 
hat.  Why  not?  She  paid  for  it  with  her 
hoe  and  watering  pot ;  that  contests  of 
some  sort  should  be  carried  on  each  year 
tO'  teach  the  special  culture  of  such  plants 
as  peppers,  tomatoes,  corn,  etc. ;  that  the 
organizing  of  garden  clubs,  rabbit  clubs, 
poultry  clubs,  and  soi  on,  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  and  that  exhibits  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged  from  time  to  time  at  the  stores 
of  local  merchants,  in  the  parks,  or  suit¬ 
able  places ;  that  all  possible  aid  should  be 
secured  from  parent  and  teacher  associa¬ 
tions,  civic  and  improvement  associa¬ 
tions  ;  that  children  should  be  credited 
at  school  for  supervised  home  activities ; 
that  more  attention  should  be  given  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  interme¬ 
diate  schools  for  the  purpose  of  unifying 
home  and  community  interests  with 
those  of  the  school ;  that  throughout  the 
entire  country  agriculture  should  be 
made  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum  of 
every  school  system. 
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HOW  TO  PROTECT  ROSE 
BUSHES  FROM  THE  ROSE 
APHIS 

HEN  new  growth  starts  on  the 
rose  bushes  in  the  spring,  and 
throughout  the  summer  and  fall, 
the  young  growth  and  the  flower 
buds  and  stems  of  rose  bushes  are  often 
covered  with  a  small  green  or  pinkish  plant- 
louse,  known  as  the  rose  aphis,  which  sucks 
the  sap  from  the  tender  portion  of  the 
plant  and  causes  an  unhealthy  curled  con¬ 
dition  of  the  foliage  and  disappointment  in 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  flowers  pro¬ 
duced. 

The  rose  aphis  passes  the  winter  in  the 
egg  stage  on  the  stems  and  dormant  buds 
ot  the  rose  bushes,  according  to  A.  D.  Hop¬ 
kins,  Forest  Entomologist,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  insects  hatching 
from  these  eggs  reach  maturity  in  about  15 
to  20  days,  all  being  wingless.  They  are 
pear-shaped  and  cither  bright  green  or 
pinkish  in  color.  At  this  stage  they  begin 
to  produce  living  young,  each  individual  in 
course  of  about  20  days  producing  50  to  100 
young,  which,  on  maturity  are  either  wing¬ 
ed  or  wingless  and  in  turn  either  green  or 
pinkish.  Thus  the  tender  growth  soon  be¬ 
comes  crowded  with  various  sizes,  colors, 
and  shapes  of  aphides,  and,  to  insure  their 
progeny  with  an  adequate  food  supply,  the 
wingless  mothers  migrate  to  less  crowded 
growth  and  the  winged  ones  fly  to  other 
rose  bushes,  each  starting  a  colony  for  her¬ 
self.  In  favorable  weather  conditions, 
especially  in  a  humid  atmosphere,  many 
generations  may  thus  follow  one  another, 
covering  every  bit  of  green  vegetation  on 
the  bush  with  their  bodies,  their  cast  skins, 
honeydew,  and  the  resulting  sooty  fungus. 
It  can  easily  be  seen  that,  had  every  aphis 
produced  in  the  course  of  a  season  lived  its 
full  life,  the  progeny  of  a  single  overwinter¬ 
ing  egg  would  run  into  millions. 

The  presence  of  ants  on  the  rose  bushes 
is  an  indication  that  the  aphis  is  present,  be¬ 
cause  the  ants  collect  the  honeydew  from 
the  aphides  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  protect 
the  aphides  from  their  insect  enemies.  The 
rose  aphis  thrives  best  in  cloudy,  humid, 
warm  atmosphere,  hence  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  hot  and  dry  spell  they  often  dis¬ 
appear  as  suddenly  as  they  appeared.  Aside 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  like  driving  rains, 
winds,  etc.,  which  decimate  its  numbers  con¬ 
siderably,  the  rose  aphis  is  attacked  by 


other  insects  which  either  devour  them  or 
develop  from  eggs  deposited  in  their  bodies. 
Ladybirds,  lacewing  flies,  and  the  larvae  of 
two-winged  flies  called  syrphus  flies  are 
among  the  former  and  a  number  of  species 
of  tiny  wasp-like  insects  represent  the  in¬ 
ternal  parasites.  Sometimes  these  natural 
agencies  of  control  are  sufficient  to  keep  the 
aphides  so  reduced  in  numbers  that  they  do 
little  or  no  harm.  Nothwithstanding  the 
effectiveness  of  natural  checks,  however, 
their  intermittent  character  unfortunately 
renders  their  help  often  too  late  to  save  the 
flower  crop.  It  is  always  advisable,  there¬ 
fore,  to  watch  rose  bushes  for  aphides  and 
to  apply  remedies  as  soon  as  they  are  dis¬ 
covered. 

Remedies 

Fortunately  the  rose  aphis  readily  suc¬ 
cumbs  to  artificial  methods  of  control  and, 
with  the  different  styles  of  spray  pumps  on 
the  market,  there  is  no  excuse  for  allowing 
roses  to  suffer  from  these  insects. 

The  simplest,  most  commonly  used,  and 
often  quite  effective  remedy  is  to  turn  a  fine 
but  forceful  stream  of  water  on  them  by 
means  of  a  garden  hose.  Applied  often 
enough  this  gives  satisfactory  results. 

Solutions  of  fish-oil  or  cheaper  grades  of 
soap  are  often  useful  as  a  prompt  remedy. 
The  soap  is  used  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  to 
4  gallons  of  water.  To  make  the  solution, 
shave  the  soap  into  the  water  and  dissolve 
by  heating,  adding  enough  water  afterwards 
to  make  up  for  evaporation. 

The  best  remedy  for  the  rose  aphis  is  40 
per  cent,  nicotine  sulphate  (a  liquid  which 
can  be  purchased  in  most  seed  stores)  di¬ 
luted  at  the  rate  of  1  part  to  1,000  to  2,000 
parts  of  water,  with  fish-oil  soap  or  laundry 
soap  added  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  to  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  the  spray  mixture.  The  simplest 
way  to  prepare  the  spray  in  small  quantities 
and  secure  satisfactory  proportions  of  the 
ingredients  is  to  put  1  teaspoonful  of  the 
nicotine  sulphate  in  from  1  to  2  gallons  of 
water  and  then  add  one-half  ounce  of 
laundry  soap.  One  spraying  is  usually  100 
per  cent,  effective,  but  if  the  first  applica¬ 
tion  has  not  been  thoroughly  made,  a  second 
one  may  be  necessary. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  possible  develop¬ 
ment  of  mildew  as  a  result  of  frequent 
spraying  it  is  advisable  to  make  the  appli¬ 
cations  "in  the  early  morning  so  that  the 
spray  will  dry  off  the  plants  promptly. 

The  spraying  device  to  use  depends  on 
the  amount  of  spraying  necessary. 
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MAKING  BIRDS  AT  HOME 
IN  A  MUSEUM:  BY  ROBERT 
H.  MOULTON 

FEW  months  ago  there  was  put  on 
exhibition  at  the  Chicago  Academy 
of  Sciences  what  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  unique  natural  history 
display  possessed  by  any  museum  in  the 
world.  It  consists  of  twenty  habitat 
groups  showing  the  birds  in  their  homes 
and  in  feeding. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  about 
these  groups  is  the  fact  that  the  background 
is  in  each  instance  a  photograph  of  some 
scene  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  taken 
where  the  material  was  collected,  enlarged 
and  colored.  These  backgrounds  are  so 
cleverly  executed  and  placed  with  regard  to 
perspective  that,  in  conjunction  with  the 
natural  material  used  in  the  foreground, 
such  as  the  branches  of  trees,  shrubbery, 
grass,  fences,  stones,  etc.,  they  completely 
deceive  the  eye  and  make  one  believe  that 
he  is  really  viewing  an  out-of-doors  scene. 

The  photographs  used  for  the  back¬ 
grounds  were  taken  with  cameras  ranging 
in  size  from  4  by  5  to  8  by  10  inches,  then 
enlarged  to  ^  bv  15  feet,  and  tinted  in 
transparent  oil  colors.  The  making  of  such 
huge  enlargements  was  an  achievement  in 


itself.  First  it  was  necessary  to  build 
enormo.us  trays  in  which  to  develop  and  fix 
the  specially  manufactured  sensitized  pa¬ 
per,  it  being  impossible  to  find  any  single 
sheets  of  the  required  width  and  length  in 
stock.  In  making  the  enlargements  six  men 
were  required  to  run  the  paper  through  the 
developer,  two  at  each  end  and  two  in  the 
middle.  After  developing  the  print  the  de¬ 
veloper  was  drawn  off,  fresh  water  run 
over  the  picture  and  then  the  hypo,  to  fix 
it,  turned  in,  in  the  same  tray. 

All  of  the  work  of  making  the  enlarge¬ 
ments  was  superintended  by  Mr.  Frank  M. 
Woodruff,  assistant  curator  of  the  Mu¬ 
seum.  Mr.  Woodruff  also  conceived  the 
plan  by  which  photographs  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  groups  for  illustrative  purposes  were 
obtained. 

In  order  to  secure  the  proper  effect,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  photograph  the 
groups  by  the  indirect  light  in  which  they 
are  exhibited,  an  exposure  of  about  two 
hours  being  required  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  ‘  For  the  same  reason  the  tinting  of 
the  enlargements  was  also  done  by  arti¬ 
ficial  light.  From  ten  days  to  two  weeks 
was  required  to  color  each  picture. 

The  mounted  birds  in  each  group  are 
quite  as  remarkable  in  their  way  as  their 
surroundings.  In  assembling  the  groups, 
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WINTER  BIRDS  WITH  A  BACKGROUND  PHOTOGRAPHED  AND  ENLARGED  TO  PROPER  SCALE. 


the  Academy  sought  for  the  “news  inter¬ 
est,”  to  make  them  interesting  for  the  man 
who  has  no  scientific  knowledge  and  whose 
attention  must  be  caught.  One  group,  for 
instance,  shows  a  couple  of  fine  mallard 
ducks  at  sunrise.  A  while  back  and  the 
ducks  would  have  been  as  stiff  as  bric-a- 
brac  ;  now  they  are  poised  in  flight,  as  light¬ 
ly  and  almost  as  vitally  as  though  they  were 
actually  rising  from  some  one  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  waters.  Another  group  shows  a 


family  of  king-fishers  in  and  about  their 
nest  in  a  cliff.  The  background  for  this 
group,  which  shows  a  stream  in  which  a 
number  of  cows  are  wading,  was  photo¬ 
graphed  at  a  point  where  an  exactly  similar 
cliff,  housing  a  family  of  king-fishers,  ex¬ 
isted. 

The  twenty  groups  cost  $25,000,  and  re¬ 
quired  a  year  and  a  half  to  complete. 

Anyone  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
watch  the  interest  with  which  visitors 


SNOWY  OWL,  WHITE  AS  THE  SNOW,  AND  HIS  MATE,  MOTTLED,  AS  A  WINTER  BACKGROUND. 
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observe  and  study  these  and  other  bird 
groups  in  other  museums  mounted  with¬ 
in  their  natural  surroundings  will  realize 
how  great  an  educational  factor  they  are. 
Children  feel  greater  love  for  the  birds 
when  they  see  them  patiently  brooding 
upon  a  nest  hidden  among  the  grasses 


and  flowers,  when  they  see  the  mother 
quail  teaching  her  little  ones  to  “freeze" 
beneath  an  oak  leaf,  when  they  see  how 
cleverly  they  weave  their  nests,  binding 
them  tightly  to  the  tree  branches. 

How  much  wiser  and  more  sympa¬ 
thetic  a  way  to  teach  bird  life  than  the 


WOOD-DUCK,  SHOWING  NEST  IN  A  HOLLOW  TREE  WITH  YOUNG  EAGERLY  READY  FOR  FLIGHT. 
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HORNED  OWL 

olden  way  of  dissecting  them  or  of  com¬ 
mitting  their  names  mechanically  to 
memory  without  learning  much  about 
their  pretty  human  ways.  City  children 
who  have  not  the  privilege  of  getting  out 
into  the  country  to  see  the  birds  in  their 
native  haunts  will  find  such  groups  as 
these  a  wonderful  help  to  their  imagina¬ 
tion.  They  will  never  forget  these 
groups  any  more  than  they  would  a  trip 


AND  YOUNG  ON  NEST  JUST  AS  THEY  HAD  BUILT  IT. 

to  the  country  where  real  birds  live. 

Few  children,  city  or  country,  have 
seen  an  American  eagle  upon  its  nest, 
few  are  able  to  see  a  snowy  owl.  These 
groups  are  almost  as  good  as  a  real  trip 
to  the  woods.  The  noticeable  difference 
between  the  stiff  unnaturalness  of  the 
old  methods  of  mounting  and  the  life-like 
naturalness  of  these  is  typical  of  the  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  bird  study  and  knowl- 


HERONS,  SHOWING  NEST  IN  THE  BARE  BRANCHES  OF  TREE  HANGING  OVER  SOUTHERN  WATERS. 
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edge  of  their  habits.  This  increase  of  in¬ 
terest  in  our  little  feathered  friends  is  the 
result,  in  part,  of  the  widespread  infor¬ 
mation  sent  out  by  our  Government,  of 
the  great  value  these  pretty  songsters 


are  to  our  country.  Heretofore  we  have 
felt  them  to  be  beautiful  like  the  dowers, 
now  we  know  them  as  of  incalculable 
value.  The  more  we  learn  about  our  bird 
friends  the  better  for  us  all. 


THE  TWELVE  SECRETS  OF 
THE  WOODS 

( Continued  from  page  239.) 

school  education  who  could  pass  these 
tests,  and  I  do<  not  believe  that  one  out  of 
the  thirty-eight  is  without  its  actual 
value  for  the  development  and  usefulness 
of  woman-kind. 

And  when  you  have  become  a  needle¬ 
woman  of  fame,  you  may  also  take  the 
degree  of  the  canner  and  jelly  maker. 
This  is  a  delightful  department.  It  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  education  the  pioneer 
women  of  America  must  have  had  and 
must  have  given  their  daughters,  and  it 
certainly  would  add  to  the  popularity  of 
any  young  woman  to  be  able  to'  do  all 
that  is  demanded  of  her  as  a  real  jelly 
maker.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  be  a  nee¬ 
dle-woman  and  a  jelly  maker;  you  may, 
if  you  wish,  become  a  housekeeper  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  that  is, 
one  possessing  all  the  knowledge  for  the 
comfort  of  real  home  making,  by  enter¬ 
ing  the  lists  of  the  Colonial  Housekeeper. 
The  tests  here  are  twenty-nine  and  they 
involve  the  learning  of  many  of  the  most 


delightful  occupations,  it  seems  to  me  that 
youth  could  turn  to.  Fancy  gathering 
bayberries  and  making  a  half  dozen  can¬ 
dles  ;  gathering  the  sap  and  making  a 
pound  of  maple  sugar ;  dyeing  pieces  of 
dress  goods  and  skeins  of  yarn  ;  or  dyeing 
twelve  squares  of  felt  in  different  colors 
with  stuffs  found  in  the  woods — butter¬ 
nut  bark,  golden  oak,  sassafras,  golden- 
rod  tops!  It  is  a  pastime  for  a  Shake¬ 
speare  sonnet.  Also  you  must  know  how 
to  make  a  cherry  balm  of  black  cherry 
bark,  and  you  must  crochet  your  own 
sweater  and  you  must  gather  the  hops 
and  make  a  hop  pillow  and  you  must 
know  how  to  make  candied  fruit  and 
mincemeat  and  you  must  brew  sage  tea 
and  cammomile  tea  for  the  health  of  your 
playmates  or,  happily  some  day,  your 
family.  And  you  are  taught  to  candy 
sweet  dag  and  mint  leaves  and  you  make 
a  marigold  salve,  which  sounds  like  some 
mysterious  fairy  ointment,  and  then  after 
you  have  become  a  Colonial  Housekeep¬ 
er.  there  are  still  more  honors,  a  greater 
knowledge  of  Nature,  a  wider  under¬ 
standing  of  humanity  that  await  you. 

All  human  beings  delight  in  badges 
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that  are  the  outward  visible  symbol  of 
some  inner  excellence,  the  proof  of  prow¬ 
ess,  the  evidence  of  achievement.  So  for 
each  of  these  ranks,  degrees  and  exploits, 
we  have  provided  a  suitable  badge.  The 
newcomer  is  entered  as  a  Wayseeker  and 
receives  the  badge  of  the  order,  but  on  it 
are  two  tassels  of  green,  the  proof  of  ver¬ 
dancy.  One  of  them  is  cut  oft'  at  each 
successive  stage,  and  the  Winyan  wears 
the  badge  unsullied  by  any  such  deroga¬ 
tory  emblems. 

A  Council  Robe  is  supposed  to  be  a 
possession  of  every  member.  It  may  be 
of  any  material  dictated  by  individual 
taste,  but  the  badges  on  it  are  the  same 
for  all.  Every  exploit  and  degree  has  a 
proper  place  for  its  display  on  the  coun¬ 
cil  robe  as  well  as  on  the  person  of  the 
winner. 

Do  you  not  see  now,  my  old  friends  and 
my  young  friends,  the  power  for  the 
building  of  a.  richer  and  truer  democracy 
that  lies  in  the  education  of  the  Wood¬ 
craft  Girls?  We  do  not  argue,  we  who 
have  the  progress  and  the  spread  of  this 
education  so  deeply  at  heart,  that  it  ob¬ 
viates  the  need  of  other  education,  but  we 
do  believe  that  if  only  one  education  can 
be  obtained,  none  could  be  more  prac¬ 
ticable  and  desirable  than  this,  and  that 
as  a  supplementary  course  in  pure  de¬ 
mocracy  (for  nature  is  the  instigation  of 
all  great  democracy),  nothing  more  gen¬ 
uine,  more  enlightening  has  as  yet  been 
devised.  It  does  not  take  young  people 
away  from  their  daily  duties,  from  their 
home  life,  from  their  regular  education, 
but  adds  to  those  duties  the  glorifying 
touch  of  romance,  the  sense  of  form,  and 
whether  in  town  or  country,  work  or 
vacation  offers  to  all  the  sweetest  of  all 
joys,  the  sense  of  some  little  triumph 
every  day. 

One  of  the  great  faults  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  systems  today  is  that  education 
which  is  called  “work,”  and  play  which 
is  separated  from  work,  have  no  relation 
to  each  other  in  the  lives  of  our  young 
people ;  whereas  all  education  should  be 
the  enlarging  of  the  faculties  which  make 
for  appreciation  of  play,  and  all  play 
should  be  associated  with  a  mental  and 
spiritual  development  which  must  bring 
about  a  better  capacity  for  work.  In 
other  words,  everything  that  develops 
the  youth  is  interrelated  in  life,  and  a 
work  that  is  not  joy  and  a  play  that  is 
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not  productive  are  equally  deleterious. 
There  is  very  little  idleness  in  the  Wood¬ 
craft  life  of  our  outdoor  girls;  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  after  a  few  weeks  or 
months  of  this  camp  life  that  any  one  of 
the  girls  who  have  commenced  to  work 
and  study  with  us  have  ever  felt  for  an 
instant  that  they  were  not  having  ade¬ 
quate  enjoyment,  that  their  vacation  was 
not  bringing  them  all  or  more  than  ever 
before. 

Of  course,  I  realize  that  a  number  of 
these  tests  which  the  Woodcraft  Girls 
pass  as  they  move  on  from  one  achieve¬ 
ment  to  another  will  be  regarded  as  un¬ 
important  or  as  superfluous  and  possibly 
no  one  is  absolutely  essential,  for  what 
we  are  seeking  is  not  to  teach  facts,  not 
to  cram  more  statements  into  the  wear)' 
storehouse  of  youth’s  brain,  but  to  en¬ 
rich  the  imagination,  to  set  a  higher 
standard  on  pure  enjoyment,  to  bring  an 
understanding  of  the  real  humanities  into 
the  life  of  youth  ;  in  other  words,  to  form 
the  character  of  our  young  people,  to  do 
it  unconsciously  so  far  as  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  are  concerned,  and  instead  of  preach¬ 
ing  or  moralizing  or  punishing,  to  so 
open  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  youth  that  the  real  things  of  life  will 
be  sought  after  eagerly  and  become  so 
fundamental  in  the  character  that  life 
itself  must  inevitably  be  molded  along 
richer  lines,  touch  higher  ideals.  I  do 
not  believe  that  you  can  mold  character 
through  words;  it  must  be  done  through 
deeds,  and  constructive  development  of 
the  youth  of  America  seems  to  me  rather 
more  important  than  the  reformation  of 
the  youth  because  of  lack  of  constructive 
training.  A  wise  general  does  not  at¬ 
tack  Gibraltar  in  front,  but  from  the  side 
or  rear.  The  indirect  attack  is  usually 
strongest.  So  also  we  say  little  about 
our  national  failings,  but  offer  alluring 
activities  that  shall  ultimately  rout  these 
failings  out,  for  illustration — we  are 
wasteful,  we  have  been  shockingly  waste¬ 
ful  of  nature’s  bounties.  There  is  the 
other  thought  taking  possession. 

A  little  girl  with  her  father  was  feed¬ 
ing  nuts  to  a  squirrel  in  Central  Park. 
The  squirrel  had  stuffed  himself  inside 
and  now  was  burying  the  rest  of  the 
nuts,  one  by  one.  The  father  explained 
to  the  child  that  most  forest  trees  that 
bore  nuts  were  planted  in  this  way  by 
squirrels,  because  those  nuts  that  merely 
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fall  on  the  ground  were  devoured  by 
deer,  etc.,  or  were  dried  up. 

“How  many  nuts  that  are  planted  ac¬ 
tually  grow  into  a  tree,  Daddy?”  asked 
the  girl. 

“Oh,  maybe  one  in  twenty.” 

“Well,  if  I  gave  that  squirrel  sixty  nuts 
that  it  planted  would  that  be  the  same 
as  if  I  had  planted  three  forest  trees?” 

“Why,  my  child?” 

“Because  I  want  to  qualify  in  the 
Brownie  Lodge.  I  have  got  to  plant 
three  forest  trees  for  one  of  the  main 
things.” 

The  honors  of  the  Woodcraft  League 
are  for  beauty,  truth,  fortitude  and  love, 
and  the  smaller  vices  of  childhood  are  so 
isolated,  so  lonely,  so  unproductive  in 
our  camp  life  and  town  activities  that 
without  much  notice  or  much  comment 
they  die  a  natural  death.  All  our ‘work 
is  to  reward  accomplishment,  not  to 
punish  viciousness.  W e  do  not  find  that 
latter  necessary.  No  child  is  born  bad ; 
and  they  will  never  become  bad  if  we  do 
not  force  them  to  it  by  foolish  methods. 
Only  give  them  a  chance  and  do  it  wise¬ 
ly,  then  all  will  be  well.  This  is  the  big 
thought  of  Woodcraft. 
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TRAVELS  IN  ALASKA:  BY  JOHN 

MUIR 

FOUR  times  John  Muir  made  the  long 
journey  to  Alaska,  to  climb  and 
crawl  in  hazardous,  solitary  explora¬ 
tion  over  its  noble  glacial  monuments. 
Nq;  writer  has  succeeded  in  interesting 
the  general  reader  in  the  beauties  of  na¬ 
ture  more  than  this  Western  rhapsodist ; 
no  one  man  contributed  more  richly  to 
the  human  store  of  scientific  knowledge 
of  mountains,  plains  and  glaciers.  In  this, 
his  last  book,  he  arrests  the  attention  of 
■even  the  layman  in  the  formation  of  gla¬ 
ciers,  by  his  enthusiastic  admiration  for 
those  majestic  ice-rivers  conveyed  in  the 
poetical  language  for  which;  he  is  famous. 

“I  greatly  enjoyed  my  walk  up  this 
majestic  ice-river,”  he  writes  of  one 
glacier,  “charmed  by  the  pale  blue,  inef¬ 
fably  fine  light  in  the  crevasses,  moulins, 
and  wells,  and  the  innumerable  azure 
pools  in  basins  of  azure  ice,  and  the  net¬ 
work  of  surface  streams,  large  and  small, 
gliding,  swirling  with  wonderful  grace 
of  motion  in  their  frictionless  channels, 


calling  forth  devout  admiration  at  almost 
every  step  and  filling  the  mind  with  a 
sense  of  Nature’s  endless  beauty  and 
power.  Looking  ahead  from  the  middle 
of  the  glacier,  you  see  the  broad  white 
flood,  though  apparently  rigid  as  iron, 
sweeping  in  graceful  curves  between  its 
high,  mountain-like  walls,  small  glaciers 
hanging'  in  the  hollows  on  either  side, 
and  snow  in  every  form  above  them,  and 
the  great  down-plunging  granite  but¬ 
tresses  and  headlands  of  the  walls  mar¬ 
velous  in  bold,  massive  sculpture  ;  forests 
in  side  canons  to  within  fifty  feet  of  the 
glacier ;  avalanche  pathways  overgrown 
with  alder  and  willow ;  innumerable  cas¬ 
cades  keeping  up  a  solemn  harmony  of 
water  sounds  blending  with  those  of  the 
glacier  moulins  and  rills ;  and  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  tributary  glaciers  at 
short  intervals  silently  descending  from 
their  high,  white  fountains  to  swell  the 
grand  central  ice-river.” 

Climbing  slippery  domes  or  chopping 
footholds  .with  an  ice  pick,  tracing  dan¬ 
gerous  edges  of  fissures,  lowering  him¬ 
self  down  blue  crevasses  that  he  might 
study  the  progress  of  the  ice  flood  as  it 
poured  above  his  head  breaking  off  sharp 
angles  of  the  mountains  as  it  passed,  he 
was  in  his  element.  With  a  cup  of  tea 
and  handful  of  bread  crumbs  he  traveled 
hundreds  of  miles  of  dangerous  country 
and  endured  hardships  that  only  an  en¬ 
thusiast  could  survive  and  that  only  a 
poet  and  a  scholar  could'  convey  to  less 
hardy  readers. 

This  book  was  finished  by  Mrs.  Marion 
Randall  Parsons,  who  had  not  only  assist¬ 
ed  him  in  preparing  his  other  books  for 
the  press,  but  had  gone  over  with  him 
all  of  the  notes  from  which  this  book  was 
written.  (Published  by  Hioughton, 
Mifflin  Co..  Boston  and  New  York.  Illus¬ 
trated.  327  pages.  Price  $2.50  net.) 

OLD-TIME  GARDENS:  BY  ALICE 
MORSE  EARLE 

BOOK  of  the  sweet  of  the  year” 
is  how  the  author  describes  this 
charmingly  written  book  on  old- 
fashioned  gardens,  front  dooryards,  box 
edgings  and  such  other  things  as  tussy- 
mussies,  flowers  of  mystery,  roses  of 
yesterday,  in  lilac  tide.  With  a  sweet 
old-time  flavor  of  speech  and  a  winning, 
homey  philosophy,  the  author  tells  of 
flowers,  herbs  and  trees  in  a  way  that  not 
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only  entertains  most  deliciously,  but  in¬ 
forms  most  practically.  She  has  gathered 
together  in  this  book  a  world  of  legends, 
pages  of  lovely  quotations  of  flowers  and 
of  gardens  and  calls  to  our  mind  the 
quaint  old  names  we  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  forget,  or  to  lose  through  newly 
acquired  scientific  substitutes.  She 
speaks  of  the  flowers  as  though  they  were 
friends,  relates  bits  of  their  love  stories, 
tells  of  their  healing  propensities,  of  how 
to  make  them  grow,  how  to  cover  them 
up  in  winter  and  plant  them  in  the 
springtime. 

Since  this  book  was  set  up  for  the  first 
time  in  November,  1901,  it  has  gone 
through  many  editions.  Each  time  that 
it  comes  it  is  received  with  fresh  enthu¬ 
siasm.  It  is  a  delight  from  cover  to  cover 
and  is  just  the  kind  of  a  garden  book 
that  every  flower  lover  and  garden  maker 
likes  to  ponder  upon  and  have  close  at 
hand.  (Published  by  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated.  489  pages. 
Price  $2.00  net.) 

COLOUR:  BY  GEORGE  H.  HURST 

OLOR  is  handled  in  this  book  from 
the  practical  commercial  standpoint 
of  painters,  dyers  and  printers  of 
textile  fabrics  rather  than  from  the  aes¬ 
thetic  relation.  The  author’s  endeavor 
was  to  present  such  matters  as  the  theory 
of  color,  its  cause  and  production  and  a 
succinct  account  of  the  phenomena  which 
occur  on  mixing  colors  together  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways.  He  explains  the  results  which 
are  obtained  by  mixing  various  dyes  and 
pigments  together,  the  physiology  of 
light,  the  measurements  of  color  and  such 
learned  technical  matters.  There  are  a 
number  of  colored  plates  and  explanatory 
diagrams.  (Published  by  Scott,  Green¬ 
wood  &  Son,  Ludgate,  London,  E.  C., 
England.  160  pages.  Price  7  shillings, 
6  pence.  American  agents,  D.  Van  Nos¬ 
trand  Co.,  New  York.) 

A  BEAUTIFUL  DOORWAY 

E  wish  tO'  make  a  correction  in  the 
title  of  a  picture  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  April  Craftsman. 
The  beautiful  doorway  of  Mrs.  William 
McNair’s  house  on  page  10  was  designed 
by  H.  Van  Buren  Magonigle,  an  archi¬ 
tect,  and  executed  by  Samuel  Yellin.  In 
presenting  this  work  of  industrial  art  we 
gave  the  entire  credit  to  Mr.  Yellin,  not 
knowing  at  the  time  that  the  design  was 


Mr.  Magonigle’ s.  We  are  glad  of  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  refer  once  more  to  the  door¬ 
way,  as  both  design  and  execution  re¬ 
vealed  a  standard  in  artistic  endeavor 
which  is  significant  to  all  American  art¬ 
ists  as  well  as  builders. 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Manage¬ 
ment.  Circulation,  Etc.,  Required  by 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24, 1912, 
of  “The  Craftsman/'’  Published  Month¬ 
ly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April  i,  1916. 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap¬ 
peared  Fred  A.  Arwine,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and 
says  that  he  is  the  Treasurer  of  the  Crafts¬ 
man  Publishing  Company,  publishers  of 
The  Craftsman. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor  and  business  man¬ 
agers  are : 

Name  of  Post-office  address. 

Publisher,  Craftsman  Publishing  Co., 

6  East  39th  St.,  New  York. 
Editor,  Gustav  Stickley, 

Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 

Managing  Editor,  Mary  Fanton  Roberts, 

142  East  18th  St.,  New  York. 
Business  Manager,  Gustav  Stickley, 

Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 
The  names  and  addresses  of  individual 
owners,  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock : 

Gustav  Stickley,  The  Craftsman,  Inc., 

6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Gustav  Stickley, 

Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 

Fred  A.  Arwine, 

6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 
George  H.  Cruess, 

Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 
Known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are  :  NONE. 

Fred  A.  Arwine, 

Treas.  of  the  Craftsman  Publishing  Co., 
Publishers  of  The  Craftsman. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  13th 
day  of  April,  1916. 

[seal.] 

Alfred  S.  Cole, 

Notary  Public,  Bronx  County  No.  19, 
Bronx  Register  No.  619, 

New  York  County  No.  54. 
(My  commission  expires  March  30.  1918.) 
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FOUR  POPULAR  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES 

THERE  can  I  see  Craftsman  house  designs?”  In  answer  to  a  persistent  de- 
mand,  we  are  publishing  each  month  in  the  Craftsman  Magazine  four 
T  T  Craftsman  houses.  This  will  be  continued  until  we  have  reproduced  the 
two  hundred  house  designs  which  we  have  on  file.  A  front  elevation  and 
floor  plans  will  be  shown  on  each  page.  We  will  furnish  tentative  estimates  and  cost  of 
complete  plans  upon  request. 

Address:  Service  Dept.,  Craftsman  Publishing  Co.,  6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FIVE-ROOM  CRAFTSMAN  SHINGLED  BUNGALOW:  NO.  75. 


Our  object  in  planning  this 
one-story  bungalow,  No.  75, 
was  to  get  a  comfortable, 
roomy  country  home  for  a 
small  family,  to  keep  the  ar¬ 
rangement  so  simple  that  the 
mistress  would  find  the  house¬ 
work  comparatively  easy,  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  down 
the  cost  of  construction  to  a 
very  low  figure.  As  the  slope 
of  the  roof  is  too  shallow  to 
permit  shingles  to  be  used,  we 
have  shown  it  covered  with 
sheet  roofing,  and  in  order 
that  the  plain  unbroken  sur¬ 
face  may  not  seem  monoto¬ 
nous  we  have  indicated  bat¬ 
tens  over  the  seams.  In  the 
center  is  the  fireplace,  on  each 
side  of  which  the  ceiling 
beams  extend  as  shown  in  the 
plan.  This  gives  a  decorative 
structural  interest  to  the  end 
of  the  room  that  serves  for 
dining  room. 
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CRAFTSMAN  CEMENT  HOUSE: 


ELEVEN  ROOMS:  NO.  154. 


The  construction  of  this  two  and  one-half  story  house  is  of  stucco  on  frame  with 
shingle  roof  and  dormers,  hewn  posts  for  the  porches  and  cement  floors,  but  the  design 
could  be  carried  out  successfully  in  other  materials.  In  planning  this  house  the  general 
proportion  and  the  placing  of  the  various  structural  features  have  been  worked  out  very 
carefully,  so  that  the  exterior,  while  as  simple  and  economical  as  possible  in  construction, 
might  be  satisfying  architecturally  from  every  point  of  view. 

The  arrangement  of  pergola  and  porch,  angle  of  the  roof  lines,  placing  of  the  dor¬ 
mers,  grouping  of  the  windows,  have  been  made  to  contribute  to  the  decorative  aspect  of 
the  exterior. 


The  entrance  is  roofed  over  and  the 
front  door  leads  into  a  good-sized  vesti¬ 
bule,  with  a  window  seat  on  the  left  and 
coat  closets  against  the  partition.  On  the 
right  one  enters  the  big  square  living 
room,  from  which  the  stairs  go  up  three 
steps  on  the  left  beside  a  recessed  seat  to 
a  broad,  well-lighted  landing  that  is 
reached  also  from  the  kitchen. 
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PorcB. 

■33  '•&  •*  6  •  o 
“Plover-  Boies.' 


“Roof 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 


SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 


SIX-ROOM  CRAFTSMAN  SHINGLED  COTTAGE:  NO.  61. 


Craftsman  shingled  cottage,  No.  61,  was  planned  for  a  farmhouse.  The  walls  are 
sheathed  with  rived  cypress  shingles,  chemically  darkened  a  brown  weathered  tint.  The 
foundation  is  of  field  stone  sunk  low  into  a  rather  irregular  site.  The  broad  roof  ex¬ 
tends  sufficiently  to  shelter  the  porch,  which  thus  has  the  appearance  of  being  recessed 
under  the  wide-spreading  eaves.  The  sweep  of  it  is  broken  by  the  dormer  with  its  group 
of  casements,  which  give  light  to  both  bedrooms  and  the  sewing  room.  The  entrance 
door  from  the  corner  of  the  porch  opens  directly  into  a  little  nook.  Back  of  the  dining 
room  is  a  small,  conveniently  arranged  kitchen,  provided  with  counter  shelf  and  cupboards 
instead  of  a  pantry.  Upstairs  are  two  bedrooms,  small  sewing  room  and  bathroom. 
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SIX-ROOM  CRAFTSMAN  BUNGALOW  OF  CEMENT:  NO.  131. 

Craftsman  bungalow  No.  131, 
illustrated  here,  is  planned  with 
all  the  rooms  on  one  floor  to 
simplify  the  housework  and  keep 
the  interior  in  close  touch  with  the 
garden.  There  is  room  for  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  three  and  a  maid,  or  for  a 
larger  family  if  no  maid  is  kept, 
the  arrangement  of  the  rooms  be¬ 
ing  so  simple  that  the  housewife 
can  keep  the  house  in  order  her¬ 
self  without  much  trouble. 

A  building  of  this  type  natural¬ 
ly  looks  best  in  the  open  country 
among  low  hills  or  woodlands  or 
near  the  shore.  If  built  in  the 
suburbs  it  should  have  a  good- 
sized  garden,  and  the  neighboring 
houses  should  be  not  more  than  a 
story  and  a  half  high,  if  the  bun¬ 
galow  is  to  look  at  home  among 
its  surroundings. 

The  design  of  the  bungalow, 
with  its  roomy  porches,  renders  it 
especially  suitable  for  a  climate 
where  outdoor  life  is  possible. 
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See  page  406. 


“OH,  TO  BE  HOME  AGAIN,  home  again,  home  again 
Under  the  apple-boughs,  down  by  the  mill!” 

— James  Thomas  Fields. 


THE  CRAFTSMAN 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE  CRAFTSMAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 
VOLUME  XXX  JULY,  1916  NUMBER  4 


IS  THERE  A  NATIONAL  SPIRIT  IN  “THE  NEW 
POETRY”  OF  AMERICA?  BY  AMY  LOWELL 


E  hear  a  great  deal  today  about  “The  New  Poetry.” 
Magazines  and  newspapers  print  long  articles  upon  it, 
and  people  take  sides  for  and  against  in  so  heated  a 
fashion  as  to  show  that  poetry  is  once  more  a  matter  of 
vital  interest.  Why?  What  has  brought  about  this 
changed  attitude?  For  that  it  is  a  changed  attitude 
one  has  only  to  look  back  one  short  decade  to  see. 

A  few  years  ago  the  idea  that  poetry,  or  anything  to  do  with  it, 
could  have  any  interest  for  the  great  public,  would  have  been  received 
by  editors  and  advertising  managers  with  a  deprecating  smile.  Every¬ 
body  professed  to  consider  poetry  of  importance,  a  beautiful  thing  to 
cultivate,  but  nobody  read  it.  No  active  body,  that  is.  It  was  all 
very  well  for  lovesick  youth  and  sentimental  old  age,  but  for  robust 
middle  life!  We  lived  in  a  practical  era,  we  were  told;  and  there  was 
a  general  feeling  that  all  the  real  poets  were  dead,  and  that  there 
would  never  be  any  others. 

Now  there  was  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this.  There  usually  is  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  anything  which  is  an  indubitable  fact.  Poetry 
was  moribund.  Men  still  wrote  it,  to  be  sure,  but  the  kind  they  wrote 
had  so  little  in  common  with  the  bright,  rushing,  vivid  life  other  men 
were  living,  it  is  small  wonder  it  seemed  to  these  what  the  French  call 
fade:  tasteless  and  a  little  sickly. 

All  of  a  sudden  there  leapt  into  the  world  a  new  poetry .  A  poetry 
as  energetic,  as  rapid  and  full  of  color  as  the  life  it  reflected.  It 
was  not  afraid  of  the  scorn  of  academic  professors,  it  shrugged  its 
shoulders  when  people  made  fun  of  it,  and  struck  out  smartly  when 
anybody  aimed  a  blow  at  it.  It  was  a  good-natured  vagabond,  but  a 
vagabond  who  intended  to  make  his  way  in  the  world,  that  was  clear. 
The  world  is  a  good  deal  like  the  proverbial  thistle,  if  you  grab  it  with 
firm  intention  it  will  usually  yield.  In  this  case  the  world  yielded, 
sputtering,  deprecating,  denying;  it  yielded  its  profound  attention. 
It  could  no  more  ignore  the  youngster  than  it  could  ignore  an  East 
wind.  Stately  gentlemen  gave  it  diplomas  of  faint  praise  wrapped  in 
the  tinfoil  of  admonition;  less  stately  gentlemen,  with  anachronistic 
souls,  raved  at  it  and  spattered  it  with  mud;  a  throng  of  unworthy 
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imitators  sprang  up  and  hid  it  behind  them.  Still  it  went  on — grow¬ 
ing — growing.  We,  the  world,  have  been  obliged  to  acknowledge 
its  existence;  and  to  admit  some  merit  to  that  existence.  “The  New 
Poetry”  is,  and  is  simply  because  it  deserves  to  be,  because  it  contains 
the  real  heart  of  the  race. 

WE  have  never  had  a  definite  American  poetry  before,  a  definite 
movement  toward  it,  that  is.  Only  two  of  our  poets,  Poe  and 
Walt  Whitman,  were  truly  American.  Ry  this  I  do  not 
mean  that  our  poets  did  not  write  on  American  subjects,  hut  that  they 
did  so  in  the  true  English  fashion,  and  a  little  less  well  than  the  poets 
of  the  parent  stock.  Critically,  they  should  he  considered  rather  as 
English  provincial  poets  than  as  American  poets.  We  were  colonials 
in  everything  except  Government.  Our  ideas  in  all  the  arts  came 
from  England,  we  acknowledged  England  to  he  “home”  in  all  things 
spiritual.  No  Australian  or  Anglo-Indian  was  more  convinced  of 
the  parentage  of  England  than  those  Americans  who  elected  to  be 
poets.  This  vassalage  was  unconscious,  of  course,  hut  it  was  none  the 
less  real. 

Two  great  American  poets  we  did  have:  Poe  and  Walt  Whitman; 
but  neither  of  them  received  the  honor  which  was  his  due  in  his  life¬ 
time.  Whitman  was  an  innovator  in  form  and  a  pagan  moralist  in 
substance,  and  stately,  cultivated  New  England  (the  literary  tribunal 
of  those  days)  misunderstood  and  was  scandalized,  while  the  vigor 
of  Poe’s  imagination  was  so  foreign  to  its  placid,  incurious  temper  as 
to  remain  unrewarded  until  its  possessor  had  died  of  the  combined 
effects  of  drink  and  despair. 

Gradually  the  attitude  of  our  country  changed.  Latin  and  Celtic 
immigration  began  to  show  its  influence.  AVe  may  deny  it;  we  may 
say  that  the  immigrants  were  of  so  low  a  class  that  their  effect  upon 
the  world  of  ideas  must  he  nil.  The  fact  remains.  Constant  contact 
with  these  people  had  its  effect.  Then  Americans  traveled  and  lived 
abroad.  And  it  was  not  in  England  with  its  fogs  and  gloomy  skies 
that  they  lived.  It  was  in  Italy;  it  was  in  France.  “All  good  Amer¬ 
icans  when  they  die  go  to  Paris,”  is  an  old  saying  in  my  part  of  the 
country.  They  read  French,  they  came  in  contact  with  French 
thought.  Insensibly  they  were  modified  away  from  purely  British 
influences. 

At  the  same  time,  the  great  wave  of  change  was  sweeping  over  all 
the  arts.  Wagner  came,  created  a  perfect  maelstrom  of  revolts,  and 
smoothed  a  way  to  the  placid  flow  of  daily  life.  Our  young  men 
studied  painting  in  Paris,  came  under  the  influence  of  Manet  and 
Monet,  and  brought  home  new  ways  of  seeing  things  to  astonish  the 
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native  bourgeoisie.  Americans  demanded  music,  and  outgrowing 
home  talent,  demanded  the  imported  best.  The  best  came,  and  the 
public  was  fed  upon  the  latest  musical  excitement  from  countries 
where  music  is  an  exciting  and  vital  thing. 

THEN  the  poets  took  fire  and  began  writing  as  they  felt,  as  all 
the  influences  about  them  had  caused  them  to  feel.  People 
who  had  not  come  under  the  artistic  influences  I  am  speaking 
of  were  surprised.  This  was  iconoclastic ;  it  was  dreadful.  But  it  was 
not  dreadful,  it  was  not  iconoclastic;  it  was  merely  growth.  For  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  America  was  having  an  artistic  upheaval;  it 
had  grown  up  enough  to  develop  a  sincere  artistic  life,  chosen  because 
it  cared  for  it,  no  longer  in  leading  strings. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  people  brought  up  in  the  old  conventions, 
blind  and  deaf  to  the  great  changes  going  on  all  about  them,  should 
find  themselves  nonplussed  by  the  originality  and  strangeness  of  the 
New  Poetry.  It  is  an  old  platitude  that  nothing  is  so  strange  as 
truth.  If  a  man  looks  into  his  own  soul  and  writes  down  what  he  finds 
there,  he  himself  will  be  startled  by  its  unlikeness  to  what  he  expected. 
To  be  absolutely  sincere  about  one’s  reactions  is  as  difficult  in  art  as 
in  life.  For  a  country  long  in  leading  strings  to  break  them  and 
possess  itself  of  its  own  extended  orbit  requires  high  courage  and  a 
great  impulse  and  necessity.  That  we  have  so  many  entirely  Amer¬ 
ican  poets  today  is  a  proof  of  that  courage  and  that  impulse. 

Art  is  a  progression;  a  marching  from  the  known  into  the  un¬ 
known.  It  must  start  from  the  conventional  and  fare  forth  on  its 
quest  for  truth.  It  is  truth  for  an  artist  to  present  himself,  with  his 
own  thoughts  and  his  own  likes  and  dislikes.  One  can  no  more  attain 
to  the  position  of  a  great  national  poet  by  thinking  about  it,  than  one 
can  add  a  cubit  to  one’s  stature.  But  what  is  in  the  soul  comes  out, 
perforce.  If  an  artist  is  the  product  of  an  environment,  it  will  sat¬ 
urate  all  his  work.  And  as  a  country  produces  many  kinds  of  men, 
so  it  must  produce  many  kinds  of  artists.  The  richer  and  more  varied 
the  national  life,  the  richer  and  more  varied  is  found  to  be  its  artistic 
output. 

Nobody  denies  personality  to  the  American  people.  But  how  hard 
it  has  been  to  get  that  personality  into  the  higher  forms  of  art!  Until 
recently  the  higher  forms  of  art  have  been  compressed  in  the  bonds  of 
theory.  This,  and  that,  and  the  other,  were  to  be  done,  and  different 
things  were  emphatically  not  to  be  done;  and  for  the  simple  reason 
that  our  English  cousins,  expressing  themselves,  had  never  done  them. 
That  we  were  no  longer  like  these  same  cousins  in  our  lives  or  our 
thoughts  was  not  taken  into  consideration. 
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BUT  the  mold  has  broken  and  the  new  product  stands  out  in  the 
clear  light.  Take  the  poets  of  today.  Where,  in  English 
poetry,  do  you  find  the  prototype  of  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  or 
Vachel  Lindsay,  or  John  Gould  Fletcher,  or  even  Robert  Frost, 
whose  content  is  purely  American  although  his  form  is  more  nearly 
akin  to  tradition  than  that  of  the  other  men  I  have  mentioned. 

Now  why  have  these  men  chosen  to  desert  the  traditional  English 
forms?  The  answer  is  simple.  It  is  that  form  is  merely  the  outer 
garment  of  substance.  What  these  men  had  to  say  was  different  from 
what  any  English  poet  has  ever  had  to  say.  We  may  not  realize  it, 
but  slowly,  before  our  eyes,  the  American  race  is  being  born.  And 
one  of  the  evidences  of  it  is  that  we  are  beginning  to  hew  new  pathways 
for  ourselves  in  this  most  intimate  thing — Poetry,  and  to  free  our¬ 
selves  from  the  tutelage  of  another  nation. 

An  English  weekly,  “The  New  Statesman,”  recently  published  a 
paper  which  contained  this  passage: 

“Until  recency  it  used  commonly  to  be  observed  that  American 
poetry  was,  as  aMwhole,  the  most  old-fashioned  in  the  world.  Even 
Whitman,  a  native  product  and  a  genuine  poet,  came  and  went  with¬ 
out  apparently  exercising  much  influence  on  the  more  intelligent  of 
his  fellow-countrymen.  He  had  an  influence  in  France  and  in  Eng¬ 
land;  but  the  most  popular,  and  indeed  the  better  American  verse- 
writers  still  preferred  to  write  quatrains  like  Matthew  Arnold’s,  or, 
at  most,  villanelles  like  those  produced  in  England  in  the  ’nineties. 
Recently  there  has  been  a  change  both  in  manner  and  in  matter. 
There  are  still  swarms  of  extraordinarily  conventional  poetasters  in 
the  States,  but  a  number  of  the  younger  writers  show  marks  of  Whit- 
manian  and  other  modern  influences.  They  write  in  verse-libre  (or 
in  prose  lines  of  unequal  length,  as  the  case  may  be)  ;  the3r  try  to  ex¬ 
press  what  they  see  and  feel  and  not  what  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 
saw  and  felt;  they  do  not  confine  their  attention  to  objects  tradition¬ 
ally  admitted  to  be  poetical;  they  write,  in  fact,  as  if  they  really  were 
our  contemporaries.” 

That  needs  no  comment ;  I  merely  cite  it  to  support  my  contention 
that  we  are  really  beginning  to  produce  an  original  poetry  at  last. 

“The  New  Poetry”  is  often  understood  to  mean  “free  verse,”  but 
that  would  exclude  Vaehel  Lindsay,  and  much  of  my  own  work.  The 
whole  New  Movement  in  poetry  is  a  matter  of  substance  rather  than 
of  form.  Form  is  merely  an  adjunct,  but  because  form  is  more  quickly 
noticed  than  content,  it  is  principally  on  the  question  of  form  that 
people  have  been  moved  to  argue.  I  shall  come  back  to  the  form  in 
a  moment.  Just  now  I  want  to  lay  down  some  general  rules  for 
defining  the  substance  of  the  New  Movement. 
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Elsewhere,  I  have  said  that  its  chief  characteristic  was  “exter¬ 
nality.”  By  that  I  mean  the  interest  in  things  for  their  own  sake, 
apart  from  their  effect  upon  the  poet.  It  is  the  reverse  of  the  old 
“pathetic  fallacy.”  The  New  Poet  sees  a  world  in  which  he  is  pas¬ 
sionately  interested,  but  in  which  he  is  only  one  of  many  factors.  To 
portray  that  world  as  he  sees  it  is  his  concern.  It  may  be  the  life  in 
the  street  just  outside  his  window  with  which  he  is  occupied,  or  it 
may  be  a  historic  and  aesthetic  interest  in  other  peoples  and  places; 
but  his  method  of  approach  in  either  case  is  the  same.  It  is  a  pas¬ 
sionate  desire  for  truth,  and  a  dispassionate  attitude  toward  whatever 
his  search  for  truth  may  bring  him.  He  records ;  he  does  not  moralize. 
He  holds  no  brief  for  or  against,  he  merely  portrays. 

“This  art  is  cold,”  cry  the  older  generation,  “it  is  immoral.”  It 
is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Because  the  artist  speaks  no  moral, 
it  does  not  mean  that  none  exists.  Lives  carry  their  own  moral  with 
them.  The  world  of  “The  New  Poetry”  is  like  the  world  of  reality, 
the  morals  are  there,  but  it  is  for  us,  the  readers,  to  pronounce  them. 

ANOTHER  desire  of  the  modern  poet  is  to  record  his  truth,  not 
someone  else’s.  To  express  what  he  feels,  not,  as  “The  New 
Statesman”  has  it,  what  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson  would  have 
felt.  Now  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  when  one  is  thinking  one’s  own 
thoughts,  we  have  all  of  us  read  so  much,  and  imbibed  so  many 
thoughts  belonging  to  other  men,  that  one  has  to  go  on  through  the 
phase  of  imitation  (often  unconscious  imitation)  to  reach  a  clear,  per¬ 
sonal  outlook  again.  This  process  is  called  education  and  develop¬ 
ment.  But  it  is  strangely  distrusted  by  many  people,  who  wrongly 
suppose  that  it  kills  naturalism  and  originality  instead  of  fostering 
them.  As  a  matter  of  plain  fact,  only  two  kinds  of  people  can  be 
perfectly  simple  and  perfectly  direct.  Those  who  have  had  no  educa¬ 
tion,  and  those  who  have  had  a  great  deal.  It  is  a  little  education 
that  is  dangerous — a  fact  which  is  seldom  denied  except  when  we  are 
speaking  of  “The  New  Poetry.”  Now  in  this  country  of  educational 
institutions  which  do  not  educate,  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult — 
nay,  impossible- — to  find  the  man,  poet  or  other,  who  is  in  a  state  of 
primitive  simplicity.  So  it  is  safer  to  hunt  for  directness  among  those 
poets  who  have  earnestly  studied  their  art.  And  the  New  Poets, 
whatever  else  you  deny  them,  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  worked 
hard  and  mastered  the  technique  of  poetry,  even  to  the  discarding  of 
much  that  many  people  still  hold  precious. 

Every  young  writer  begins  by  imitating  his  predecessors,  as  is 
quite  right  and  proper.  For  an  individual  reproduces  in  himself  the 
gradual  evolution  of  the  race.  As  the  writer  develops,  he  sloughs  off 
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this  subserviency  to  other  men,  and  produces  an  art  in  which  he  can 
express  himself  unhampered.  Now,  originality  is  not  very  well  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  world  at  large.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  antipathetic  and  disturbing.  The  man  of  original  mind  is 
called  every  kind  of  tiling:  idiot,  hypocrite,  charlatan.  He  is  accused 
of  tearing  down  art,  of  dragging  it  through  the  mire,  of  shutting  it 
up  in  an  insane  asylum.  When  he  puts  down  the  visions  of  his 
imagination  on  paper,  he  is  accused  of  having  spent  days  seeking  for 
an  unusual  image,  and  denounced  as  a  mere  hunter  after  the  bizarre. 
When  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  those  thoughts  are  his  every-day 
companions. 

It  never  seems  to  occur  to  anybody  that  the  greater  the  poet,  the 
less  he  is  like  the  run  of  ordinary  men.  Every  one  in  cool  debate  will 
admit  that  a  poet  must  be  different,  but  when  he  puts  down  his  differ¬ 
ences  on  paper,  the  “man  in  the  street”  cries  out  that  these  ideas  are 
not  his  and  that  therefore  the  poet  must  be  artificial  and  insincere. 

POETIC  movements  go  through  regular  stages.  First  is  the  era 
of  change,  of  stepping  out  to  conquer  new  territory ;  then  is  the 
era  of  accomplishment,  when  the  ground  conquered  is  developed 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  its  resources;  last  comes  the  era  of  decay. 
Those  poets  born  to  the  first  era  are  always  treated  to  contempt  and 
hilarity.  But  never  does  the  contempt  and  hilarity  stop  the  march  of 
events.  “The  New  Poetry”  in  America  today  is  in  the  era  of  change. 
It  fully  realizes  this,  however  much  other  people  may  doubt  it.  And 
you  will  admit  that  it  is  facing  its  task  with  high  courage. 

This  courage  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  modern  poetry. 
I  have  said  that  the  “new”  poet  (lid  not  shrink  from  whatever  the 
search  for  truth  might  bring  him,  and  along  with  many  sad  and  pain¬ 
ful  realizations  experienced  mentally,  comes  the  buzzing  of  the  gnat¬ 
like  mob  teasing  him  and  allowing  him  no  rest. 

There  is  much  discussion  today  as  to  whether  “The  New  Poetry” 
is  democratic,  and  one  of  the  favorite  clubs  against  it  is  that  Miss 
Jones,  the  stenographer,  and  Brown,  the  hod-carrier,  do  not  care  for 
it.  Being  a  democratic  country,  we  are  much  concerned  to  have  all 
our  activities  democratic.  There  is  a  pathetic  side  to  this ;  it  is  such  a 
straining  after  a  loved  ideal.  The  truth  is  that  we  are  confusing  two 
kinds  of  democracy,  and  confounding  the  greater  with  the  less.  For, 
in  one  sense,  no  art  can  be  democratic;  in  another,  art  is  the  most 
democratic  thing  in  the  world. 

Democracy  as  applied  to  government  means  the  ruling  of  all  the 
people  by  a  majority  of  the  people.  Politics  is  an  affair  of  the  present; 
art  is  an  affair  of  centuries.  So  we  may  say  that  democracy  as  applied 
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to  art  means  the  consensus  of  opinion  enduring  for  long  periods  of 
time.  And  it  is  certain  that  only  by  appealing  to  this  consensus  of 
opinion  can  art  live  at  all.  Only  those  things  for  which  mankind 
thirsts  will  be  retained  from  year  to  year.  The  ephemeral,  the  mere¬ 
tricious,  will  soon  disappear,  because  the  democracy  of  the  ages  has  no 
use  for  them. 

I  am  quite  aware,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  sense  in  which  the 
touchstone  of  democracy  has  been  applied  to  “The  New  Poetry”  to 
confound  it.  In  this  sense  I  say  unhesitatingly  that  “The  New 
Poetry”  is  not  democratic,  because  no  art  can  be  democratic.  Is  it 
possible  that  there  is  anybody  so  blinded  by  a  beloved  theory  as  to 
think  for  a  moment  that  the  great  mass  of  people  has  any  artistic  de¬ 
sire,  any  real  artistic  taste.  If  our  painters  really  wished  to  follow  the 
majority  of  public  taste,  their  pictures  would  be  endless  variations  of 
the  smart  American  girl ;  if  our  composers  were  to  be  awarded  a  prize 
by  a  per  capita  vote,  Irving  Berlin  would  go  wreathed  in  laurel.  No, 
as  Mr.  James  Oppenheim  very  justly  said  in  an  excellent  letter  to  the 
“New  York  Times”  a  few  months  ago: 

“.  .  .  When  shall  we  call  style  democratic?  When  it  appeals  to 
the  kindergarten  age,  the  primary  age,  the  high  school  age,  or  the 
university  age?  And  having  found  our  standard,  let  us  ask  whether 
all  poetry  must  conform  to  it ;  whether,  then,  we  must  throw  out  such 
rather  cryptic  works  as  the  Book  of  Job,  Revelation,  and  ‘Ring  and 
the  Book,’  ‘Hamlet,’  and  ‘Faust’— to  mention  a  few. 

“It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  even  in  a  democracy  education  is 
deemed  of  importance.  That  is  to  say,  that  it  is  not  taken  for  granted 
that  a  child  can  directly  absorb  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  but  has 
to  be  taught.  .  .  .” 

Few  things  require  more  education  than  taste. 

1  THINK  of  three  poets  who  have  been  absolutely  with  the  people; 
who  by  all  rights  should  be  the  people’s  poets.  They  are:  Walt 
Whitman,  Edward  Carpenter,  and  Paul  Fort.  But  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  the  people  care  a  straw  for  any  of  them.  Even  today, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  any  universal  suffrage  would  give  the  palm  to 
Longfellow  over  Whitman,  to  Tennyson  over  Carpenter,  and  to 
Rostand  over  Fort. 

That  there  are  men  in  every  walk  of  life  with  real  poetic  feeling 
in  their  hearts  I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny,  and  it  is  to  these  men  that 
poets  with  the  welfare  of  the  people  at  heart  should  address  them¬ 
selves.  For  poetry  should  try  to  lift  men  to  its  level,  not  sink  itself 
to  theirs.  And  does  this  new  and  widespread  interest  in  poetry  tell 
the  objectors  nothing?  Do  they  not  see  that  this  “New  Poetry”  is 
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reaching  a  large  class  of  people  who  were  numb  to  the  older  types  of 
poetry,  because  in  them  they  found  nothing  which  made  them  feel  at 
home?  This  life  of  the  poets  was  not  the  life  they  were  living,  these 
thoughts  were  not  in  the  least  like  those  which  dogged  them  from  sun¬ 
rise  until  sunset.  But  the  New  Poets  live  in  the  same  kind  of  cities 
that  they  do,  the  dux  of  current  events  washes  over  them  as  it  does 
over  the  man  who  reads.  Their  points  of  view  are  native,  familiar. 
They  write  in  the  syntax  of  every-day  speech,  and  open  wide  doors  of 
vision  with  a  key  at  every  one’s  disposal.  And  there  comes  the  old  cry 
which  means  success  to  the  artist :  “We  have  always  thought  that,  but 
we  have  never  seen  it  put  down  in  black  and  white  before.” 

This  is  no  contradiction  of  what  I  said  a  moment  ago  about  the 
artist  being  an  unusual  man  and  his  thoughts  therefore  unusual.  The 
conventional  minded  do  not  like  originality,  but  there  are  many  people 
who  are  only  conventional  because  they  have  not  the  mental  vigor 
to  bnd  a  way  out.  These  are  not  the  creators,  they  are  the  appre- 
ciators.  They  find  in  “The  New  Poetry”  the  freedom  they  have 
longed  for.  They  find  that  beauty  is  not  chained  upon  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  that  it  is  here  at  their  own  doors.  That  the  Singer 
Building  is  an  achievement  to  be  proud  of  and  one  need  not  sigh  be¬ 
cause  we  are  not  evolving  Parthenons;  that  the  Yankee  farmer  is  as 
interesting  as  the  Wessex  yokel ;  and  that  sun,  and  rain,  and  cloud  are 
as  lyric  here  as  over  the  orchards  of  Normandy. 

It  is  a  great  deal  to  have  discovered  that.  And  the  New  Poetry, 
the  New  Painting,  the  New  Music  are  making  such  discoveries  every 
day.  The  artists  of  the  older  countries  have  always  written  about  the 
things  among  which  they  lived,  in  the  way  that  best  suited  them.  Our 
artists  are  only  just  beginning  to  dare  to  be  themselves.  And  the 
New  Poetry  is  blazing  a  trail  toward  nationality  far  more  subtle  and 
intense  than  any  settlement  houses  and  waving  of  the  American  flag 
in  schools  can  ever  achieve.  I  might  say  with  perfect  truth  that  the 
most  national  things  we  have  are  skyscrapers,  ice  water,  and  the  New 
Poetry,  and  each  of  these  means  more  than  appears  on  the  surface. 

BUT  to  be  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  nationality  does  not  mean 
that  a  poet  writes  only  upon  national  themes.  In  that  case 
Milton  would  not  be  English  because  the  scene  of  “Paradise 
Lost”  is  not  England,  and  Dante  would  not  be  Italian  because 
Heaven  and  Hell  are  not  provinces  of  Italy.  The  spirit  of  a  country 
is  a  very  subtle  thing.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  a  man’s  being,  and  betrays 
itself  in  a  thousand  ways.  But  so  little  is  this  imderstood  that  people 
are  constantly  criticizing  the  nationality  of  literature  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  subject.  There  is  a  constant  cry  for  the  great  American 
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novel,  the  great  American  poem,  the  great  American  play.  And  yet, 
if  it  came,  and  chose  to  deal  with  Fifteenth  Century  Italy,  it  would 
probably  go  unrecognized  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

When  critics  have  learned  to  distinguish  the  real,  abiding  qualities 
which  make  the  American  character  and  differentiate  it  from  all  other 
characters  whatsoever,  then  we  shall  be  nearer  an  understanding  of 
the  movement  which  is  now  in  its  infancy. 

Let  us  examine  a  few  of  these  characteristics  and  see  how  exactly 
they  are  expressed  in  the  New  Poetry. 

The  American  is  a  highly  nervous  race,  quick,  impatient,  energetic. 
Do  we  not  find  all  these  qualities  in  a  marked  degree  in  the  New  Po¬ 
etry?  It  is  bright  with  color,  as  befits  a  people  living  under  so  sunny 
a  sky  as  ours.  But  this  is  a  dry  climate,  our  skies  are  a  bit  sharp  and 
hard,  so  our  poetry  has  not  the  languorous  charm  of  those  other  sunny 
countries:  Italy  and  the  East.  We  are  a  sober  and  a  temperate 
people,  a  people  of  ideals  and  reticencies,  therefore  we  find  here  very 
little  of  the  voluptuousness  which  is  so  marked  a  trait  of  the  poetry  of 
all  Latin  peoples.  That  we  are  losing  some  of  these  reticencies  as  we 
gain  in  power  of  expression  is,  of  course,  true.  But  even  so,  voluptu¬ 
ousness  is  hardly  a  quality  of  American  poetry. 

The  American  race  is  a  profoundly  unsentimental  one.  Hard- 
headed,  money-making,  our  enemies  call  us.  But  there  is  a  difference 
between  sentiment  and  sentimentality.  Of  sentiment,  strong,  almost 
stern,  the  New  Poetry  has  an  abundance,  but  the  sentimentality  of 
Longfellow’s  “Children’s  Hour”  is  gone.  The  modern  American 
does  not  express  himself  in  that  way  because  he  does  not  feel  in  that 
way. 

AGAIN,  we  are  not  a  race  prone  to  religious  hysteria ;  we  shall 
search  in  vain  through  the  pages  of  the  New  Poets  for  devo¬ 
tional  poetry  as  such.  We  are  materialists  in  a  strange,  joyful 
way — loving  the  things  we  can  see,  and  hear,  and  taste,  and  touch, 
and  smell.  So  these  verses  are  full  of  scenes  and  objects,  of  beauties 
— Nature’s,  Art’s — of  preoccupation  with  the  things  all  about  us. 

The  American  is  a  decidedly  clear  and  logical  thinker,  hence  so 
many  instances  of  uncompromising  realism  in  his  verse.  Also,  the 
poet  is  human,  and  is  ahead  of  his  time,  for  which  reason  this  “dour” 
realism  is  the  natural  reaction  of  an  active,  probing  mind  from  the 
“Glad  Book”  tendencies  evinced  by  a  large  portion  of  the  American 
public. 

The  American  is  as  quivering  with  life  as  a  taut  bow,  and  this  lack 
of  repose  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  his  “forte”  is  clearly  not  the  sen¬ 
suous,  undulating  line  of  pure  melody.  We  shall  seek  in  vain  in  the 
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Xew  Poetry  for  the  smoothness  of  the  Tennysonian  manner.  But  the 
American  is  naturally  extremely  sensitive  to  rhythm.  He  could  not 
have  invented  (or  adopted)  the  intricate  syncopation  of  ragtime  had 
this  not  been  so.  The  Xew  Poetry  gives  us  this  marked  beat  and  syn¬ 
copation  in  the  work  of  several  poets,  to  mention  two:  Yachel  Lind¬ 
say  and  William  Rose  Benet.  But  we  have  this  flair  better  exempli¬ 
fied  in  the  more  subtle  rhythms  of  the  vers  libristes.  Only  a  poet  with 
a  strong  sense  of  rhythm  can  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  vers  libre, 
simple  as  it  may  appear  to  those  who  have  not  studied  its  laws. 

This  poem  by  the  American  who  writes  under  the  pen-name  of 
“H.  D.”  well  illustrates  this  subtle  rhythm,  but  also  illustrates  some 
others  of  our  national  characteristics,  for  instance,  our  vividness  and 
color,  our  logical  thinking,  our  unsentimental  delight  in  nature. 

PEAR-TREE. 

Silver  dust  is  lifted  from  the  earth. 

Higher  than  my  arms  reach, 

You  have  mounted,  O  silver, 

Higher  than  my  arms  reach, 

You  front  us  with  great  mass. 

Xo  flower  ever  opened 
So  staunch  a  white  leaf, 

Xo  flower  ever  parted 
Gold  from  such  gold. 


Flake  on  flake, 

Your  white  scale  has  fallen  on  earth. 

You  have  dinted  petal  and  leaf. 

The  narcissus  is  dark 

By  your  rare  grains. 

Another  poem,  by  Jean  Starr  Untermeyer,  exemplifies  admirably 
the  strong,  almost  stern  sentiment  I  have  spoken  of.  How  different 
this  love  poem  is  to  those  which  have  filled  our  magazines  for  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  how  much  truer  it  is  to  the  idea  of  love  which  is 
ours  in  America  today. 

POSSESSIOX. 

Walk  into  the  world. 

Go  into  the  places  of  trade; 

Go  into  the  smiling  country — 
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But  go,  clad,  wrapped  closely  always 
Shielded  and  sustained — 

In  the  visible  flame  of  my  love. 

Let  it  blaze  about  you — 

A  glowing  armor  for  all  to  see ; 

Flashing  around  your  head — 

A  tender  and  valiant  halo. 

I  think  there  will  be  many  to  wonder 
And  many  to  stand  in  awe  and  envy — 

But  surely  no  one  will  come  too  close  to  you, 

No  one  will  dare  to  claim  you, 

Hand  or  heart, 

As  you  pass  in  your  shining  and  terrible  garment. 

I  could  multiply  these  examples  through  many  pages.  Suffice  it 
therefore  if  I  have  but  pointed  the  way  to  a  better  comprehension  of 
that  body  of  work  which  for  the  nonce  we  have  christened  “The  New 
Poetry.” 

A  number  of  poems  have  been  selected  by  Miss  Lowell  to  expound  her  theory  of  the 
new  poetry  of  America.  They  will  be  found  on  pages  364,  383,  396,  405  and  407  of  this  current 
issue  of  The  Craftsman. 
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SUBTLE  STUDIES  OF  HUMAN  EMOTIONS 
SHOWN  IN  THE  SCULPTURE  OF  CHESTER 
BEACH 

N  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  experiences  in  life  is 
what  one  feels  in  a  study  of  the  sculpture  of  Chester 
Beach;  not  of  any  one  race  or  social  condition,  not  of 
age  alone,  or  youth  alone,  but  a  universal,  deep-seated 
vision  of  the  ecstasy  that  in  brief  moments  touches 
every  human  being  with  brain  and  soul.  Unquestion¬ 
ably  Chester  Beach  is  a  man  whom  life  reaches  along 
many  channels;  who  does  not  see  art  through  tradition  or  life  through 
convention;  who  is  interested  in  all  growth,  all  extension,  and  who 
finds  humanity  in  its  development  of  the  richest  interest  and  pro- 
foundest  inspiration. 

One  of  the  first  full-sized  statues  of  Mr.  Beach’s  that  I  ever  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  was  called  “Maidenhood.”  I  think  I  have  never 
seen  anything  more  alluring,  more  tender,  more  delicately  appealing, 
than  this  fragile,  lightly  sketched  figure,  the  feet  touching  the  earth 
tenderly,  the  head  bending  forward  with  the  eagerness  of  enthusiasm 
and  hope,  the  eyes  full  of  dreams,  the  body  perfect  in  its  suggestion  of 
innocence  and  potential  maturity.  I  cannot  recall  anything  more 
essentially  pure,  yet  essentially  vital  than  this  study  of  youth. 

A  suggestion  of  the  same  rare  quality  of  pearly  whiteness  is  shown 
in  the  profile  portrait  study  we  are  using  to  illustrate  this  article. 
There  is  more  than  mere  physical  beauty  in  this  study,  more  than 
technical  excellence  in  the  modeling  of  the  face,  in  the  sweetness  lurk¬ 
ing  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  in  the  intelligent  wide  brow.  In  some 
way  incomprehensible  to  the  layman  Mr.  Beach  suffuses  his  sculpture 
with  a  radiance  from  within.  It  is  as  though  the  beauty  of  the  face 
was  from  the  beauty  of  the  spirit.  We  feel  something  reaching  us  that 
is  very  difficult  to  believe  was  added  to  the  marble  by  the  gift  of  the 
artist.  He  does  to  his  studies  in  sculpture  what  the  composer  does  to 
his  music,  that  is,  he  makes  the  force  seem  to  come  from  way  back  of 
the  sight  or  sound.  It  is  impossible  that  one  who  listens  to  Melisande’s 
first  cry  in  Debussy’s  music  to  imagine  a  man  thinking  that  sound  and 
putting  it  on  paper.  It  seems  to  express  the  very  welling  up  of  human 
emotion — young,  frightened,  beautiful.  I  remember  experiencing  the 
same  emotion  that  this  cry  of  Melisande  has  always  given  me,  and 
which  I  also  feel  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Beach’s  portrait  studies,  in  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Carriere’s.  I  do  not  recall  the  name,  but  the  picture  presents 
the  spirit  of  two  children  hovering  over  the  bereaved  childless  mother. 
It  was  incredible  that  the  extraordinary  exultation  in  that  picture 
could  have  flowed  down  channels  of  gray  or  black  or  yellow  or 
white  paint.  One’s  heart  beats  quicker  looking  at  it  and  tears  answer 
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“THE  STOKER:" 
Chester  Beach,  Sculptor. 


“GREAT-GRANDMOTHER:’ 
Chester  Beach,  Sculptor. 


PORTRAIT  of  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Purves:  Chester  Beach,  Sculptor. 


“IDEALS:”  Chester 
Beach,  Sculptor. 


THE  SCULPTURE  OF  CHESTER  BEACH 


the  beating  of  the  heart.  This  same  mysterious  power  to  realize  the 
intangible,  flows  through  the  fire  music  of  Wagner  and  out  into  that 
wonderful  heroic  cry  of  the  first  great  feminists,  the  Valkyre  maidens. 

And  so  one  cannot  be  quite  practical,  quite  the  materialist  in  the 
face  of  the  intangible,  impressive  beauty  of  such  a  group  as  Mr.  Beach 
shows  us  called  “Ideals,’5  the  man  bowed  sorrowfully  before  the  un¬ 
realized  goodness  of  his  spirit. 

BUT  all  of  Mr.  Beach’s  work  is  not  along  this  plane,  though  all  is 
vigorous  and  impressive.  He  is  willing,  too,  to  give  us  a  bit  of 
propaganda  in  that  fine  muscular  study  “The  Stoker.”  We  are 
not  satisfied  that  so  much  human  life  should  bend  forever  to  light  the 
fires  for  us, — though  in  no  way  is  this  figure  made  melodramatic; 
there  is  not  a  line  presented  to  torture  us — just  the  truth  vigorously 
and  honestly  presented,  and  incidentally  presented  in  the  form  of  very 
beautiful  sculpture. 

One  turns  with  pleasant  contentment  to  the  bust  of  the  “Great¬ 
grandmother.”  Here  Mr.  Beach  has  tested  out  a  delightful  theory  he 
has,  that  interest  can  be  added  to  sculpture  by  the  use  of  different 
colors  of  marble.  For  instance,  in  this  particular  bust  he  has  used 
pink,  white  and  gray.  The  face  is  the  pink  of  old  age,  the  bands  of 
hair  are  of  white  marble,  the  comfortable  little  shawl  is  gray  and  the 
cap  is  pearly  white.  The  effect  is  not  startling,  rather  this  variety  in¬ 
creases  the  natural  beauty  of  the  study.  At  the  first  glance  one  is 
scarcely  conscious  of  what  has  been  done.  It  is  an  interesting  experi¬ 
ment  and  surely  is  a  legitimate  one;  not  new  to  Mr.  Beach  but  new  to 
the  present  generation  of  sculpture  in  America. 

One  can  readily  imagine  the  particular  study  of  marble  in  which 
one  would  resent  any  conscious  effort  to  bring  about  an  effect  beyond 
the  use  of  the  chisel.  I  am  sure  this  would  be  true  in  the  study  called 
“Maidenhood,”  or  in  the  lovely  portrait  we  are  showing,  even  in  the 
group  “Ideals”;  but  in  many  cases  the  combination  of  marbles — rose, 
white,  gray,  pink,  deep  ivory  or  even  black,  which  the  Greeks  found 
most  interesting — should  surely  add  to  the  scope  and  variety  of  the 
beauty  of  this  art. 

The  most  complete  exhibition  of  Chester  Beach’s  work  perhaps 
ever  brought  together  will  be  shown  through  this  entire  summer  in 
Cincinnati.  He  has  sent  twenty-four  bronzes,  small,  and  twenty-four 
life-sized  marbles.  Among  this  collection  will  be  found  a  number  of 
studies  of  the  combination  of  marble  in  portrait  work,  and  this  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  add  greatly  to  the  interest  already  awakened  in  artistic 
circles  in  the  West. 
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THE  ART  OF  GARDEN- MAKING:  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  BY  SCENES  FROM  ONE  OF 
“VITALE’S  GARDENS” 

N  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Henry 
Home,  Lord  Kames,  the  distinguished  Scottish  judge 
and  author,  said,  “Gardening,  besides  the  emotions  of 
beauty  by  means  of  regularity,  order,  proportion, 
colour  and  utility,  can  raise  emotions  of  grandeur,  of 
sweetness,  of  gaiety,  melancholy,  wildness  and  even  of 
surprise  or  wonder.  In  gardening  as  well  as  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  simplicity  ought  to  be  the  governing  taste.  Profuse  orna¬ 
ment  hath  no  better  effect  than  to  confuse  the  eye  and  to  prevent  the 
object  from  making  an  impression  as  one  entire  whole.” 

Lord  Karnes’  great  pleasure  and  relaxation  during  many  years 
of  service  as  one  of  the  lords  of  judiciary  was  pottering  about  among 
the  flowers.  Books  on  gardening  alternated  with  ponderous  publi¬ 
cations  on  law.  Poetical  expressions  graced  his  law  treatises  and 
strict  principles  of  art  strengthened  his  garden  talks.  Art  and  law, 
grace  and  strength,  he  believed  should  be  inseparable  companions. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  order  in  land¬ 
scape  architecture,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  book,  “The  Gentleman 
Farmer,  Being  an  Attempt  to  Improve  Agriculture  by  Subjecting 
It  to  the  Test  of  Rational  Principles.”  The  aim  of  the  modern  as 
well  as  the  most  ancient  of  gardeners  is  the  same — to  uplift  the  mind 
by  beauty,  to  provide  a  retreat  for  contemplation,  a  quiet  spot  that 
will  restore  peace  to  minds  distressed  by  care. 

Fair  gardens  are  not  created  by  sweet  thoughts,  but  by  digging 
in  dirt  as  has  often  been  said.  Gardens  do  not  drift  into  objectivity 
like  a  vision  in  a  man’s  mind ;  but  are  built  little  by  little  upon  strict 
laws.  The  underlying  laws  may  not  be  visible  amidst  the  finished 
tangles  of  vines  and  flowrers,  but,  nevertheless,  they  are  there  like  a 
framework  supporting  the  whole  structure,  holding  it  all  together 
as  one  concrete  thought.  A  poem  seemingly  flowing  as  spontaneously 
as  any  brook,  a  song  of  joy  apparently  welling  from  the  heart  like 
the  spring  call  of  a  bird,  the  improvization  of  a  musician,  have  all  been 
built  upon  mathematical  fixed  laws.  Garden  laws  are  generally 
hidden  from  sight  by  soft  veils  of  leaves,  but  without  their  definite 
support  confusion  and  disorderliness  would  reign  instead  of  beauty. 
Shenstone  charmingly  declares  that  “art  should  never  be  allowed  to 
set  foot  in  the  province  of  nature  otherwise  than  clandestinely  and  by 
night.”  The  art  of  garden  making,  like  that  of  music,  sculpture, 
architecture,  need  never  be  apparent,  never  intrusive,  but  it  must 
be  there  sustaining  and  supporting. 

Writers  have  essayed  the  formulation  into  words  of  garden  laws, 
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unquestionable  as  the  ten  commandments,  but  they  are  not  thus  to 
be  trapped.  They  are  no  more  to  be  defined  by  arbitrary  words  than 
good  taste.  We  can  approach  the  rules  of  garden  making  by  free 
suggestions,  but  the  details  must  always  be  filled  in,  must  be  worked 
out  by  individual  garden  makers.  For  instance,  we  may  say  “do 
not  break  up  the  lawn  by  small  flower  beds,  but  keep  the  flowers 
around  the  edge  as  though  they  were  the  fringe  of  a  pool,”  or  “build 
the  garden  in  the  round,  as  if  it  were  a  piece  of  sculpture,  to  be 
looked  at  from  all  angles”;  “avoid  straight  fines,”  “arrange  for 
vistas,”  “every  garden  should  have  a  fountain  or  a  little  pool,”  and 
so  on.  We  cannot  say  “If  a  plot  of  ground  be  such  a  size  then  walks 
and  beds  should  be  thus  and  so.”  Service  quarters  must  be  concealed, 
we  all  know,  but  devices  for  doing  so,  such  as  a  lattice,  a  wall,  a  rose 
hedge  or  group  of  evergreens,  must  be  chosen  according  to  the  desire 
of  the  owner  and  the  possibilities  of  the  locality.  The  problem  may 
be  worked  out  in  as  many  ways  as  there  are  people,  and  thus  a  charm¬ 
ing  play  of  individuality  is  obtained.  We  might  say  gardens  should 
be  convenient  to  the  house,  but  whether  at  one  side,  in  front  or  the 
rear  is  not  to  be  ordered  by  command  of  anyone.  Seats  where  one 
may  rest  while  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  are  a  part  of  the 
garden’s  need,  but  the  exact  placing  of  them,  whether  m  a  bower, 
at  the  end  of  a  walk,  in  sun  or  shade,  is  not  a  matter  of  rule. 

WE  are  showing  a  garden  built  by  a  landscape  architect  accord¬ 
ing  to  law,  yet  without  rule.  All  the  garden  requirements 
have  been  obtained — pools  of  still  water,  rose  arbors,  velvet 
lawns,  pleasant  paths,  seats  in  charming  places,  masses  of  flowers, 
picturesque  groups  of  trees,  walks,  fountains,  terraces,  privacy,  quiet¬ 
ness,  fragrance;  yet  it  has  been  done  in  a  distinctly  individual  way. 
It  is  the  same  though  different  from  all  other  gardens,  as  one  man  is 
the  same  though  different  from  all  other  men.  It  was  designed  by 
Ferruccio  Vitale  for  Dudley  Olcott,  Esq.,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 
And  so  great  is  the  success  and  so  attractive  its  beauty  that  we  describe 
it  somewhat  in  detail  for  the  pleasure  and  the  benefit  of  other  garden 
makers. 

Complete  privacy  was  striven  for,  and  attained,  in  this  garden. 
A  high  brick  wall  bounds  it  on  two  sides,  a  pergola  on  the  third  and 
the  house  terrace  on  the  fourth.  The  planting  outside  the  garden 
was  so  arranged  as  to  frame  the  house,  to  finish  the  picture  of  the 
tea-house  and  pergola  from  the  house  windows,  and  to  obtain  seclu¬ 
sion  for  the  garden  itself.  It  has  somewhat  the  nature  of  a  sunken 
garden  in  as  much  as  it  is  slightly  below  the  house.  Entrance  is 
from  the  terrace  so  it  is  in  immediate  relation  to  the  house.  From 
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the  east  entrance  a  walk  has  been  arranged  which  winds  around  the 
entire  estate,  curves  through  groves  and  over  fields  in  a  carefully 
prepared  plan  and  returns  again  to  the  garden  gate  from  which  it 
started.  On  the  west  side  is  a  beautiful  gate  through  which  one 
may  go  to  the  greenhouse  by  a  pathway  leading  through  a  rose  gar¬ 
den.  From  the  tea-house,  which  is  the  central  portion  of  the  pergola, 
one  may  walk  to  the  maze. 

This  garden  was  designed  on  two  levels.  All  the  walks  in  the 
upper  level  are  fringed  with  a  rich  border  of  annuals  and  perennials 
and  lead  to  the  ends  of  the  pergola.  A  pool  fifty  feet  long  with  a  width 
of  twenty-five  feet  is  a  feature  of  the  lower  level.  The  pool  is  kept 
free  from  aquatics,  the  idea  being  to  have  a  wide  stretch  of  blue  water 
rimmed  with  flowers,  serving  the  same  purpose  in  garden  design  as  a 
lawn  bordered  with  flowers.  Without  a  wide  stretch  of  lawn  or  flat 
surface  of  a  pool  a  garden  would  be  confused,  would  lack  breadth. 
It  would  seem  petty  rather  than  large.  Around  this  pool  is  a  pleas¬ 
ant  walk  which  conducts  through  a  rose  garden  to  a  tea-house.  Lady 
Gays  and  rambler  roses  bower  this  beautiful  garden  retreat.  Roses 
of  many  varieties  fill  the  beds  on  either  side,  banking  it  with  color 
and  fragrance.  With  a  large  rose  garden  in  front,  this  delightful 
outdoor  room  is  like  the  seat  of  honor  in  an  audience  room  in  which 
the  radiant  beauties  of  the  rose  queen’s  court  gather  as  though  for 
some  great  fete  of  flowers.  Originally  the  beds  on  either  side  of  the 
summer  house  held  nothing  hut  roses;  hut  the  gardener’s  joy  of  sum¬ 
mer  color  could  not  be  restrained,  so  each  year  he  slips  in  a  gay  host 
of  annuals  who  see  to  it  that  not  a  day  of  the  whole  garden  solstice 
dawns  without  a  welcome  from  fresh  upturned  flower  faces.  They 
fill  in  all  the  hare  places  with  modest,  unassuming  brightness,  never 
intruding  upon  the  sacred  rights  of  the  roses  to  first  place  in  atten¬ 
tion.  When  the  rose  reigns  they  keep  well  in  the  background;  when 
she  withdraws,  then  they  step  forward  with  dancing  feet. 

Evergreens  have  been  used  liberally,  so  that  a  design  might  be 
maintained  through  the  winter  months.  In  the  winter  season  their 
faithful  green  saves  the  place  from  entire  desolation.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  their  low,  rich  note  of  garden  green  is  needed.  It  is  as  though 
they  were  the  violoncellos  and  bass  viols  of  an  orchestra. 

An  abundant  use  has  been  made,  also,  of  plants  and  shrubs  in 
green  tubs  and  terra  cotta  jars.  Beside  their  great  decorative  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  garden  when  placed  in  rows,  along  a  path,  at  the  head  of 
a  flight  of  steps  or  upon  the  posts  of  the  gate  or  wall,  they  can  be 
brought  into  the  house  during  the  winter  to  keep  the  garden  spirit 
in  remembrance  or  taken  into  the  greenhouses  to  make  them  more 
attractive. 
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POPPY  BORDERED  POOL,  one  of  the  delightful  features  of  the  garden  of 
Dudley  Olcott,  Esq.,  Morristown,  New  Jersey:  It  is  through  the  skill  of  Ferruccio 
Vitale  that  this  luxurious  growth  has  been  attained  in  but  five  years: 

By  transplanted  poplars  and  pines,  by  the  use  of  plants  in  tubs  and  a  profusion 
of  annuals,  the  slow  process  of  time  has  apparently  been  overcome. 


POOL 
WHICH 
MIRRORS 
the  sky  in  a 
garden  de¬ 
signed  o  n 
two  levels 
by  Ferruc¬ 
cio  Vitale: 

No  aqua¬ 
tics  break 
the  wide 
blue  surface 
of  this  pool, 
but  it  is 
thickly 
fringed 
with  flow¬ 
ers  that 
jewel  its 
borders  i n 
flashing 
color. 


ALL  THE 
PATHS  of 
this  garden 
are  of  brick 
and  are 
bordered 
with  annu¬ 
als: 

This  mar¬ 
ble  seat 
gives  view 
of  playing 
fountain 
and  garden 
gate. 


COMPLETE  PRIVACY  WAS  OB¬ 
TAINED  IN  THIS  GARDEN  by  trans¬ 
planted  trees  and  high  walls:  Evergreens 
were  profusely  used  so  that  a  design 
might  be  maintained  in  the  winter 
months: 

Abundant  use  was  made  of  plants  and 
shrubs  in  garden  tubs  and  terra  cotta 
jars: 

Though  the  architecture  of  this  garden 
is  strictly  formal  the  planting  is  in¬ 
formal:  Flowers  are  allowed  full  freedom 
of  growth:  Wherever  perennials  are 
slow  in  creating  flower  color  the  annuals 
have  been  depended  upon  to  cover  the 
ground. 


LADY  GAY  AND 
RAMBLER  ROSES 
bower  this  garden 
retreat,  while  many 
varieties  bank  it  on 
either  side: 

In  front  is  a  large 
rose  garden,  so  it  is 
completely  under 
the  reign  of  the  gar¬ 
den  queen. 


PETUNIAS  HAVE  BEEN  USED  IN  MASSES 
to  bring  about  gaiety  of  color  while  the  perennials 
are  growing:  The  west  garden  gate  guarded  by  tall 
poplars,  is  seen  at  the  left  upon  the  upper  level:  The 
pool  in  this  picture  is  a  feature  of  the  lower  level. 
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WHEN  Mr.  Vitale  took  over  the  ninety  by  one  hundred  and 
forty  foot  plot  of  ground  it  was  bare  of  any  plant  beauty 
save  that  of  a  very  few  old  cherry  trees  and  an  uneven  tan¬ 
gle  of  wild  grass.  The  five  or  six  ancient  trees,  you  may  be  sure,  were 
most  caref  ully  preserved.  No  young  tree  has  the  picturesque  individ¬ 
uality  of  an  old  time-modeled  tree.  All  the  trees  seen  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  photographs  have  been  lifted  bodily  in  the  full  prime  of  their 
growth  and  transplanted  to  a  position  assigned  to  them  in  Mr.  Vitale’s 
carefully  considered  plan.  As  said  before,  these  trees  were  planted 
to  form  a  frame  for  house  and  garden  and  to  secure  privacy.  They 
were  also  planted  to  create  a  beautiful  sky  line  and  to  make  effective 
groups.  Nature’s  plan  was  followed  in  all  tree  groupings,  that  is, 
with  tall,  trim  trees  like  poplars  were  associated  rounding  shrubs  and 
trees  of  irregular  terminations.  In  this  way  great  naturalness  was 
attained  and  also  an  interesting  variety  of  form,  of  color  and  leaf 
texture. 

Though  the  architecture,  the  framework  of  the  garden,  is  strictly 
formal,  the  planting  is  decidedly  informal.  An  unrestrained  exuber¬ 
ance  of  growth  is  everywhere  apparent  among  the  “green  growing 
things.”  Flowers  rush  merrily  over  the  tawny  walks  in  foaming 
masses,  venturing  into  corners,  climbing  up  walls  and  over  shrubs 
as  an  incoming  tide  sweeps  along  a  sandy  beach,  rushes  up  bays  and 
coves  in  foamy  billows,  and  splashes  rocky  cliffs  with  iris  spray. 
Poppies  fringe  the  pool  with  color  which  shimmers  again  in  the  quiet 
water  mirror.  The  scarlet,  rose  and  pink  silken-petaled  poppy  colors 
are  tossed  back  and  forth  from  tip  of  stalk  to  crest  of  ripple  like  balls 
flung  to  and  fro  by  merry  dancers.  After  the  flower  play  is  over,  the 
seed  heads  stand  decorative  as  a  lotus  pod  above  the  foam  of  white, 
pink  and  lavender  petunias. 

How  much  more  beautiful  such  an  informal  growth  than  any 
clipped  and  flawless  orderliness.  In  the  whole  garden  there  was  no 
fixed  color  scheme.  Yet  care  was  taken  not  to  let  plants  whose  colors 
clash  be  planted  in  immediate  relation.  The  aim  was  mainly  to  keep 
a  continual  bloom  from  early  spring  to  late  fall  of  all  the  flower 
favorites  in  all  the  loved  colors.  This  is  always  easily  managed  in  any 
garden  by  a  little  forethought,  and  the  full  scale  of  flower  color  be 
enjoyed. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  when  looking  at  this  beautiful  garden  or  at 
the  pictures  taken  from  it  that  its  luxuriance  is  the  result  of  but  five 
years’  effort.  Such  noble  tree  effects  could  never  have  been  attained 
in  five  years’  time  had  it  not  been  for  the  great  skill  of  the  modem 
tree  movers.  These  men  transplant,  with  scarce  a  failure,  trees  thirty 
to  forty  feet  in  height,  with  a  spread  of  twenty  feet  and  more,  from 
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one  end  of  the  country  to  another  if  necessary.  They  take  tall  trees 
from  the  depths  of  the  forest  and  set  them  as  sentinels  at  the  doorway 
of  a  new  home.  Thus  time,  a  slow  worker,  is  overthrown  or  outwitted 
by  science.  The  mellow  appearance  of  age  through  the  will  of  the 
tree  removers  is  attained  overnight,  as  if  by  magic,  without  the 
wearisome  wait  of  years.  The  impetuous  annuals  help  greatly  in 
hiding  the  scars  made  by  the  builders  in  erecting  a  new  house,  for  they 
rush  over  the  garden  as  soon  as  the  Gates  of  Spring  are  opened  by 
the  gentle  South  Wind,  covering  every  bare  space  prepared  for  them 
by  the  gardeners  with  miraculous  swiftness. 

BROADWAY’S  CANYON 

HIS  is  like  the  nave  of  an  unfinished  cathedral 
With  steep  shadowy  sides. 

Light  and  shade  alternate, 

Repeat  and  die  away. 

Golden  traceries  of  sunlight, 

Blue  buttresses  of  shadow, 

Answer  like  pier  and  column, 

All  the  way  down  to  the  sea. 

But  the  temple  is  still  roofless: 

Only  the  sky  above  it 
Closes  it  round,  encircling 
With  its  weightless  vault  of  blue. 

There  is  no  image  or  inscription  or  altar, 

And  the  clamour  of  free  moving  multitudes 
Are  its  tireless  organ  tones, 

While  the  hammers  beat  its  chimes. 

Blue  gray  smoke  swings  heavily, 

Fuming  from  leaden  censers, 

Upwards  about  the  street. 

Lamps  glimmer  with  crimson  points  of  flame : 

The  black  canyon 

Bares  its  gaunt,  stripped  sides. 

Heavily,  oppressively,  the  skies  roll  on  above  it, 

Like  curses  yet  unfulfilled. 

The  wind  shrieks  and  crashes, 

The  burly  trucks  rumble, 

Ponderous  as  funeral-cars,  undraped,  and  unstrewn  with  flowers. 

John  Gould  Fletchee. 
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THE  AMERICAN  GIRL  S  EDUCATION  NOT 
HUMAN  ENOUGH:  MADAME  YVETTE  GUIL- 
BERT  SUGGESTS  A  REMEDY 

“How  much  happier  humanity  would  be  if  work,  instead  of  being  a  means  of  existence, 
were  its  end.  But  in  order  that  this  marvelous  change  may  come  about,  all  mankind  must 
follow  the  example  of  the  artist,  or  better  yet,  become  artists  themselves ;  for  the  word 
‘artist’  in  its  widest  acceptation  means  to  me  the  man  who  takes  pleasure  in  what  he  does. 
So  it  would  be  desirable  that  there  be  artists  in  all  trades :  artist  carpenters,  happy  in  skill¬ 
fully  raising  beam  and  cornice;  artist  masons,  spreading  the  plaster  with  pleasure;  artist 
carters,  proud  of  caring  for  their  horses  and  of  not  running  over  those  in  the  streets. 
Artists  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  world  which  might  be  marvelously  fruitful.” — Rodin. 

ADAME  YVETTE  GUILBERT  agrees  with  Rodin 
that  work  must  be  the  foundation  of  every  kind  of  edu¬ 
cation  whether  for  the  rich  young  girl  or  the  poor 
young  girl;  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  any  real  un¬ 
derstanding  of  life  and  to  accomplish  what  is  expected 
of  women  in  the  home  without  a  knowledge  of  and  an 
ability  to  work.  And  by  work  she  means  the  fullest 
knowledge  and  most  proficiency  in  home-making. 

‘And  you  should  like  work,”  Madame  Guilbert  said  recently  to 
a  group  of  young  girls  who  crowded  around  her  at  a  reception  given 
in  her  honor.  “It  is  not  enough  that  you  work,  that  you  know  how  to 
cook  and  sew  and  make  your  own  charming  garden — you  must  like 
to  do  it,  and  the  way  is  clear  to  make  you  enjoy  it.  All  daily,  useful, 
happy  occupations  should  be  amusing.  I  like  that  my  own  life  is 
always  amusing  and  no  one  knows  more  about  work  than  I  do.  But 
work  is  never  dull ;  it  cannot  be  dull  if  you  understand  its  importance. 
I  shall  always  work,  all  my  life.  If  some  day  I  may  no  longer  sing, 
then  I  shall  knit  or  sew  or  work  in  my  garden ;  and  I  shall  knit  and  sew 
and  work  with  great  delight  and  I  shall  find  these  occupations  always 
happy  ones,  full  of  amusement.” 

Here  Madame  Guilbert  for  a  moment  stopped  her  beautiful, 
fluent,  smiling  conversation  and  looked  with  affection  and  amusement 
in  her  eyes  at  the  young  girls;  then  she  said  to  them,  “Can  you  sew?” 
“No,  Madame.”  “Can  you  cook?”  “No,  Madame.”  “Ah,  but  you 
know  all  about  gardening.  You  can  make  roses  grow,  you  can  train 
beautiful  fruit  against  gray  walls ;  perhaps  you  could  plant  wheat  if  it 
were  needed  for  your  family  or  your  country?”  “No,  Madame.” 

“You  cannot  do  any  of  these  things?  Then  how  would  you  make 
your  homes  ?  How  would  you  make  your  garden  ?  How  will  you  train 
your  children?”  There  was  no  answer;  just  a  look  of  dismay  on  the 
faces  of  five  beautiful  young  girls  who  could  dance,  which  Madame 
thought  charming;  who  could  skate — “Yes,  that’s  good”;  but  no  em¬ 
broidery,  none  whatever,  not  even  for  your  trousseau  or  marriage 
chest? 
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“T  7  OU  sometimes  work  among  the  poor  children  and  help 
them  to  understand  life,  to  appreciate  their  family?”  No, 
the  young  girls  had  never  heard  of  this.  ‘‘But  this  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  thing  to  do,”  said  Madame  Guilbert.  “In  Paris,  before  the  war,  I 
had  a  little  school  where  on  Sundays  and  Thursday  afternoons  poor 
children  came  to  me.  It  helped  their  mothers  and  it  gave  me  pleasure. 
And  how  do  you  think  I  taught  them?  Always  were  they  sitting  at 
little  desks  that  are  straight  and  stiff,  always  were  they  reading  books, 
learning  to  spell  or  read  or  add  ?  No,  I  wanted  them  to  have  an  edu¬ 
cation  of  humanity.  That  is  what  I  believe  in — the  philosophy  of  hu¬ 
manity.  1  wanted  them  to  be  happy,  to  find  life  amusing,  to  help  their 
mothers  and  sisters,  to  learn  kind,  gentle  manners,  to  like  to  work  and 
to  enjoy  the  world. 

“When  they  came  to  see  me  each  day  they  would  shake  my  hand, 
and  each  little  bov  would  kiss  the  hands  of  the  little  gilds  who  came  to 
school  and  would,  for  instance,  say  charmingly,  ‘How  do  you  do, 
Marie?’  And  then  I  say  to  them,  ‘Of  course  you  will  do  the  same  as 
this  at  home  with  your  mother?’  If  they  are  tired  of  their  studies,  we 
sit  down  and  talk  about  life.  Really,  my  young  friends,  about  life 
with  these  babies.  Perhaps  I  take  the  hands  of  one  little  boy  in  my 
own  as  he  sits  at  my  knee,  and  I  say  to  him,  ‘What  does  your  father 
do?’  ‘My  father  is  a  watchmaker.’  ‘And  how  does  your  mother  man¬ 
age  with  her  work?  Has  she  a  servant?’  ‘No,  she  has  no  servant.’  ‘But 
I  am  sure  she  is  a  charming  woman  and  she  must  work  very  hard  for 
you  without  a  servant,  and  now  1  ask  a  beautiful  promise  of  you,  that 
you  will  always  help  your  mother.  You  must  help  in  every  way  in 
the  menage.  You  must  care  about  her  work  and  you  must  speak  to 
her  with  tenderness,  and  then  you  will  speak  gently  to  your  sister  and 
to  your  friends.’  And  the  little  boy  always  looked  up  into  my  eyes 
with  interest,  with  understanding.  I  am  sure  that  my  education  of 
humanity  is  important  to  him.  Perhaps  you  will  think  that  these 
little  children  are  glad  when  their  vacation  comes,  but  it  is  not  so. 
They  are  sorry  to  go  away  from  me.  And  why  is  that?  Because  they 
have  learned  to  work  and  they  have  learned  to  think,  they  have 
understood  that  there  is  responsibility  in  life,  that  already  it  is  theirs, 
and  yet  that  life  is  amusing,  for  we  play  and  talk  and  laugh  and  sing. 
And  I,  too,  am  sorry  when  they  go,  for  the  teacher  must  always  learn 
more  than  the  pupil. 

“Once  a  great  French  artist  said  to  me,  ‘It  is  not  vour  technique 
in  your  art  that  matters  most;  it  is  your  character.  It  is  because  you 
see  life  as  you  do,  because  you  care  for  the  great  humanities  of  life, 
love  the  world,  love  work  and  happiness  that  you  can  make  people  see 
through  your  songs  French  life,  French  art,  French  humanity.’ 
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From  a  Photograph 
by  Alice  Boughton 


YVETTE  GUILBERT 
as  Madame  du  Barry, 


From  a  Photograph 
by  Alice  Doughton 


“THE  SEWING  SONG': 
Yvette  Guilbert  singing  a 
French  folk  song  of  sage  advice. 
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From  a  Photograph 
by  Alice  Bought  on 


“DANS  LE  JOLI  MOIS  DE 
MAI”:  Yvette  Guilbert  singing  and 
acting  an  old  Brittany  legend. 


From  a  Photograph 
by  Alice  Boughton 


YVETTE  GUILBERT  in  private 
life,  from  her  latest  photograph. 
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“T  AM  sure  that  it  is  a  fundamental  fault  in  education  that  does 
H  not  take  into  consideration  most  vitally  the  character,  and  char¬ 
acter  can  only  be  developed  through  work  and  happiness.  I 
find  a  mistake  in  America  in  education— you  separate  work  from 
play.  Some  girls  must  do  all  the  work,  some  all  the  play.  This  is 
not  logical.  Every  girl  should  know  how  to  do  all  the  things  that 
make  a  home  charming  and  she  should  find  happiness  and  amusement 
in  doing  them.  She  should  be  trained  to  create  about  her  les  petits 
luxes  de  la  vie — -dancing,  sewing,  declamation,  knitting,  dress¬ 
making,  to  make  a  lamp  shade  if  she  chooses,  her  own  hat,  her  own 
dress,  her  children’s  clothes,  nursing,  that  her  baby  may  always  be 
in  health,  interior  decorating  that  her  house  may  be  elegant,  singing 
that  she  may  be  gay,  the  other  arts  as  she  may  incline  to  them,  cook¬ 
ing  that  comfort  may  come  to  her  family ;  and  through  all  these  things 
she  will  be  bound  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  life,  of  humanity ;  and  if  she 
is  taught  aright  she  will  one  day  enjoy  the  creation  of  her  own  home, 
and  if  she  is  happy  she  will  be  amused.  And  so  you  see  what  a  perfect 
circle  my  theory  makes — through  work  to  amusement  and  by  way 
of  amusement  back  to  work. 

“My  life  has  been  led  just  along  these  lines.  I  believe  I  have 
had  everything  in  it— happiness,  sorrow,  success,  love,  fortune,  a 
capacity  for  work,  a  capacity  for  amusement,  and  out  of  it  all  I  have 
learned  that  to  be  happy  one  must  solve  the  problems  of  love,  health 
and  labor.  All  education  should  revolve  around  these  three  great 
problems  as  the  pivot;  for  the  sum  total  of  feminine  effort  should  be 
the  completely  realized  home.  A  woman  without  humanity  cannot 
create  a  home,  and  a  woman  with  it  can  solve  all  the  other  problems 
of  life  as  they  are  presented  to  her.” 

Turning  once  more  to  the  group  of  young  women,  Madame  Guil- 
bert  said,  with  that  expression  of  exquisite  kindness  and  gentle  humor, 
“I  do  not  complain  that  you  are  pretty  here  in  America  or  that  you 
play  a  great  deal,  that  you  care  for  pretty  clothes.  All  of  these 
things  belong  to  youth,  all  should  exist;  they  help  to  make  life 
amusing,  but  they  are  just  one  side  of  one  interest  in  life,  and  if  you 
center  your  attention  upon  them  life  is  terribly  incomplete.  Now, 
what  we  want  for  every  one  of  us  in  the  world  is  a  beautifully  rounded 
out  existence.  We  want  to  know  all  things,  experience  all  emotions, 
suffer  and  rejoice;  we  want  a  gay  youth,  an  intelligent,  cheerful 
middle  age  and  satisfied  old  age  that  comes  with  realized  achievement. 
You  all  want  this  whether  you  are  rich  or  poor;  the  rich  girl  should 
not  be  denied  her  opportunity  to  lead  a  full  life.  Rut  these  important 
studies  should  not  be  made  tiresome.  If  you  do  not  know  the  musical 
scale,  begin  to  sing  and  to  dance  and  you  will  find  the  need  of  knowing 
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it  right  away  and  you  will  want  to  learn  it.  It  is  so  with  so  many 
parts  of  education. 

“I  cannot  tell  you  that  responsibility  is  important  because  you 
smile  and  agree  with  me  without  knowing  what  I  mean;  but  if  you 
are  making  a  garden  or  making  your  own  clothes  or  helping  your 
mother  or  preparing  for  your  home  life,  you  will  know  that  you  must 
make  good  in  every  one  of  these  conditions  and  that  means  taking 
responsibility. 

“TN  my  country  a  mother  desires  to  live  with  her  children,  to  har¬ 
monize  life  for  them;  she  wants  their  natures  to  unfold,  she 
wants  them  to  understand  all  that  life  holds  for  them,  as  well  as 
she  can  teach  them.  French  mothers  are  very  intimate  with  their 
children.  There  is  no  interruption  between  the  mother’s  life  and 
the  children’s,  one  flows  into  the  other.  It  seems  to  me  that  life  can 
only  make  progress  where  there  is  a  clear  understanding  of  its  joys 
and  its  responsibilities  and  this  must  make  for  greater  art  in  any 
country  because  art  is  great  as  humanity  flows  through  it.  I  feel  that 
in  my  own  work  I  am  not  singing  songs  just  to  display  a  trained  tech¬ 
nique,  to  show  the  public  what  the  voice  can  do.  I  am  singing  old  songs 
and  new  songs,  songs  of  the  Middle  Ages,  songs  of  the  Latin  Quarter, 
of  love  and  life  and  war  and  glory  and  death  because  I  want  to 
express  through  these  songs  all  the  tremendous  and  terrible  emotions 
of  life;  I  want  to  bring  to  my  audience  an  understanding  of  France, 
of  the  Court  of  Versailles,  the  Norman  peasant  girl,  the  grisette  of 
Montmartre.  It  is  the  Comcdie  Humaine  that  we  should  all  present 
through  our  art,  and  for  this  it  is  necessary  to  live,  to  the  fullest  degree 
to  experience  life.  It  is  necessary  to  have  more  than  prettiness,  more 
than  pleasantness,  more  than  charm,  more  than  comfort,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  down  into  the  depths  of  life  and  up  to  the  mountain  peaks. 

“This  is  what  our  poets  do,  our  sculptors,  our  painters — if  they 
are  great  artists.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  painter  to  give  us  a  color 
scheme,  for  the  poet  to  trill  a  light  rondeau. 

“My  own  part  in  contributing  to  the  art  of  the  world,  more  and 
more  I  feel  to  be  that  of  the  ancient  troubadour  or  minstrel  who  wan¬ 
dered  from  one  land  to  another  instilling  into  all  nations  the  love  and 
respect  for  its  own  by  celebrating  in  songs  its  manifold  beauties.  It 
is  in  the  songs  of  France  that  the  entire  national  history  is  to  be 
found,  the  history  of  her  soil,  her  heroism,  her  brain,  her  heart — the 
apotheosis,  in  short,  of  a  race  that  exhibits  the  reserve  of  serious  and 
courteous  strength  which  can  crown  life  with  roses  or  bow  to  death 
with  grace.” 

And  this  is  literally  what  Madame  Guilbert  does  in  her  songs. 
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She  is  not  merely  the  accomplished  artist  with  delicate,  fine  technique 
and  great  interest  in  her  art;  she  is  the  spirit  of  her  nation  made  in¬ 
carnate.  She  is  France — -joyous,  humorous,  tragic,  kind,  strong,  gay, 
without  self-consciousness,  easily  exalted,  readily  sympathetic. 
Whether  Madame  Guilbert  is  singing  from  the  platform  with  hands 
extended  in  welcoming  gesture,  whether  she  is  talking  seriously  to 
a  group  of  artists,  whether  she  is  chatting  intimately  with  young 
girls,  she  is  always  the  humanitarian,  the  philosopher  as  well  as  the 
great  artist;  always  seeking  to  awaken  a  profounder  realization  of 
fife,  a  fresher  interest  in  its  joy  and  richness.  She  meets  life  with 
shining  eyes,  with  merry  words,  with  the  tenderest  heart. 

IN  a  recent  interview  Madame  Guilbert  was  asked  to  speak  to 
The  Craftsman  of  her  project  for  starting  a  school  in  America, 
a  school  for  bringing  about  an  understanding  of  how  to  create  a 
charming  home  life,  of  preparing  young  American  girls  to  create  this 
life  by  instructing  them  in  the  humanities  of  social  existence. 

“I  should  train  ‘my  children’  ”  she  said,  “so  that  each  one  must 
become  a  benefit  to  her  neighbors.  I  should  help  them  to  want  great 
home  beauty,  to  want  to  bring  into  their  homes  joy  and  culture  and 
loveliness.  I  should  want  them  to  sing  in  this  school,  and  dance,  to 
declaim,  to  sew,  to  meet  their  friends,  I  should  prepare  them  for  the 
fullest  realization  of  what  home  life  can  be,  I  should  want  children 
and  young  girls  and  young  women,  all  people  who  are  interested  in 
the  work  of  home  making  and  the  full  amusement  of  it.  And  young 
men,  they  may  come  too,  because  they  must  contribute  to  home  fife. 
I  think  I  should  like  special  evenings  for  young  men  to  come  and 
talk  to  me,  though  I  should  really  talk  to  them.  And  then  the  young 
married  women  would  come  on  other  evenings  and  I  would  talk  of 
the  wonderful  opportunities  life  holds  for  them.  It  would  all  be,  I 
think,  just  a  school  for  home  making,  for  happiness;  but  through 
this  school  all  things  that  are  beautiful  and  kind  and  wholesome 
would  be  found,  and  we  should  all  be  immensely  gay  because  work 
is  not  possible  without  happiness. 

“I  wonder  if  you  will  want  me  to  make  such  a  school  here,  if 
your  young  people  really  want  more  than  just  their  beauty  and  their 
gaiety  and  their  immediate  cheerfulness  and  prosperity;  will  they 
let  me  help  them  to  look  ahead  and  to  create  gracious  and  beautiful 
environment  for  themselves  ?  It  cannot  be  given  to  them.  The  richest 
father,  the  most  devoted  mother  cannot  give  the  ‘real  future  home’ 
to  their  daughters;  it  must  be  bom  in  the  spirit  of  the  young  people 
themselves.  And  the  greatness  of  your  nation  must  depend  upon  the 
kind  of  home  each  young  American  woman  creates  for  herself. 
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MESA  LAND:  FROM  NOTES  BY  ETHEL  ROSE 

“Far  in  the  West,  jar  below,  there  a  house  was  made; 

Delightful  house.’’ 

N  the  far-away  days  of  the  old”  the  Navaho  Indians 
made  and  dedicated  their  desert  home  with  a  neighborly 
friendliness  and  with  a  picturesque  ceremony  which  we 
of  this  unpoetical  generation  would  do  well  to  follow, 
in  spirit  at  least.  From  our  standpoint  the  Indian 
home  could  not  be  called  beautiful,  for  it  was  a  rude 
affair  made  without  the  slightest  architectural  attempt  at  symmetry 
or  effective  ornamentation;  but  to  the  Indian  it  was  beautiful  because 
it  had  been  made  in  conformance  to  his  religion,  myths  and  the  estab¬ 
lished  custom  of  his  people. 

In  shape  it  was  like  the  first  homes  built  by  the  gods  when  they 
lived  on  earth;  the  chief  timbers,  five  in  number,  were  full  of  strength, 
the  floors  smooth,  the  bark  covering  over  which  the  earth  was  piled 
was  good  and  strong.  There  was  an  unobstructed  view  to  the  East, 
so  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  god  of  sunrise  was  assured;  there 
was  fresh  water  close  by  and  no  red  ant  hills  near;  friends  had  helped 
in  the  building  of  it.  For  these  reasons  it  was  beautiful.  After  the 
man’s  work  upon  the  house  was  finished,  the  wife  made  the  floors 
smooth  with  a  grass  broom,  she  and  her  husband  together  lighted  a 
fire,  then  he  sprinkled  meal  that  she  had  ground,  about  the  house, 
chanting  this  wonderful  salutation  to  the  home; 

“May  it  be  delightful,  my  house; 

From  my  head  may  it  be  delightful; 

To  my  feet  may  it  be  delightful; 

Where  I  lie  may  it  be  delightful; 

All  above  me  may  it  be  delightful ; 

All  around  me  may  it  be  delightful.” 

The  Hopi  houses  were  made  with  as  touching  an  allegiance  to 
myths  and  customs,  but  with  far  more  architectural  success,  at  least 
as  we  regard  such  tilings,  than  those  of  the  Navahos;  for  the  Hopi 
houses  were  built  of  the  earth  into  such  perfect  imitations  of  the 
strange  square  forms  of  the  surrounding  buttes  that  it  was  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  even  the  keen  eye  of  an  Indian  to  tell  houses  from  tur- 
reted  hills.  The  Hopis,  through  the  same  instinct  of  protective  secur¬ 
ity  that  mottles  the  breast  of  the  thrush,  that  streaks  the  tawny  tiger 
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HOUSE  AT  LA  JOLLA,  CALIFORNIA,  built  along  the  lines  of  the  old  Hopi 
structures  that  once  stood  upon  the  painted  deserts  of  Arizona: 

The  old  Hopi  builders,  by  modeling  their  houses  after  the  square  forms  of  the 
surrounding  buttes,  achieved  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  architectural 
fitness  known  to  the  world. 


HOPI  HOUSE  in  shades  of  tan  stucco  to  match  the  sand,  built  for  Wheeler 
Bailey,  Esq.,  with  the  assistance  of  Hopi  Indians: 

The  steps  of  this  great  lodge  lead  up  to  the  observation  roof:  A  ladder  of 
unequal  uprights  leans  against  the  walls  as  in  the  old  Hopi  houses  and  an  olla 
hangs  at  the  door. 


FIREPLACE  IN  THIS  MODERN  HOPI  HOUSE,  showing  use  of  Indian 
design:  Indian  baskets  adorn  the  mantel  and  inverted  Hopi  bowls  of  dull  red  clay 
form  the  electric  light  shades. 


THE  DOORWAY  OF  THIS  MODERN  HOPI 
HOUSE  is  painted  blue  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the 
surrounding  Pacific  waters:  Cactus  and  sagebrush  growing 
abundantly  on  the  bluffs  increase  its  likeness  to  the  Indian 
structures  that  once  stood  upon  the  Arizona  deserts. 
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with  stripes  like  the  shadows  of  jungle  reeds,  have  achieved  one  of  the 
most  perfect  examples  of  architectural  fitness  known  to  the  world. 

OUT  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  a  man  who  has  long  been  interested 
in  Indians,  in  the  romantic  history  of  California  and  in  modern 
architecture.  He  has  recently  built  a  house  on  the  opal  bluffs 
of  La  Jolla  fashioned  after  the  Hopi  ruins  that  still  hang  upon  the 
painted  cliffs  of  the  Arizona  desert.  He  has  designed  and  built  this 
house  to  honor  and  to  perpetuate  some  of  the  fine  Hopi  traditions, 
for  the  Indians  of  today  are  influenced  by  modern  methods  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  old-time  house  is  no  longer  seen  in  the  land.  Of 
course,  since  this  house  on  the  La  Jolla  bluffs  is  to  be  lived  in  and 
enjoyed  by  modern  people  with  up-to-date  ideas  of  physical  comfort 
and  luxuries  it  is  not  altogether  like  its  historic  ancestors,  yet  it  has 
so  many  points  in  common  and  has  been  built  so  cleverly  and  with  so 
fine  a  sense  of  harmony  that  it  deserves  to  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  every  one  interested  in  architecture,  in  our  Indian  history  and  in 
original  and  fearless  expression  of  personal  taste. 

The  house  is  the  joint  result  of  Mr.  Wheeler  Bailey’s  and  his  ar¬ 
chitects,  Messrs.  Mead  and  Requa’s  enthusiasm  and  labor,  with  the 
able  assistance  of  Hopi  Indians  whose  suggestions  and  craftsmanship 
were  of  the  greatest  importance.  These  Hopis  (by  the  way,  the  name 
means  good  or  peaceful  people)  have  not  lost  their  cunning,  entered 
with  zest  into  the  making  of  a  “great  lodge”  on  the  bright  cliffs  by  the 
turquoise  blue  sea.  Green  cactus,  orange  poppies,  yellow  mustard, 
purple  beach  asters,  sage  brush  and  chapparal  are  all  growing  there 
as  should  be,  with  wrens  resting  among  the  cactus  and  hawks  wheel¬ 
ing  far  above. 

This  house  is  built  of  stucco  in  the  shades  of  tan  that  exactly  match 
the  sand,  so  that  it  carries  out  the  scheme  of  protective  coloring  sought 
for  by  the  Hopi  builders  and  that  cannot  be  improved  upon  for  ar¬ 
tistic  effect  by  any  modern  scheme  of  decoration.  A  distinctly  orig¬ 
inal  note,  however,  is  introduced  here  by  painting  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dow  casings  a  deep  vivid  blue.  This  was  to  give  the  house  relation 
to  the  blue  of  the  ocean,  and  no  doubt  the  first  Hopi  houses,  had  they 
been  built  on  the  bluffs  of  a  southern  California  coast,  might  have 
shown  some  such  endeavor  to  harmonize  them  with  the  blue  of  the 
water,  in  the  blankets  hung  at  the  door  or  the  great  water  jar  stand¬ 
ing  beside  it. 

Modern  ingenuity  is  apparent  in  the  huge  beams  projecting  so 
conspicuously  through  the  outer  walls  and  which  form  the  exposed 
beams  of  the  inner  rooms.  They  are  in  reality  discarded  telegraph 
poles,  hand  hewn  into  house  requirements.  A  diminutive  courtyard 
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is  entered  through  a  crude  wooden  gate  bound  together  with  rawhide 
thongs  with  the  hair  left  on.  For  romantic  interest  and  picturesque 
^  effect,  strings  of  dried  Chili  peppers  and  speckled 
corn  hang  beside  the  courtyard  door  and  a  great  olla 
or  water  jar  swings,  as  in  days  of  yore,  conveniently  near 
at  hand. 

the  days  of  the  old  the  Indians  entered  their  houses  by 
way  of  ladders  which  for  safety’s  sake  they  pulled  up  after 
them,  much  as  in  Mediaeval  days  the  drawbridge  over  the 
moat  was  raised  out  of  the  enemy’s  reach  after  the  owners  had  crossed 
to  the  security  of  their  castle.  The  Hopi  ladders  were  irregularly 
made,  with  one  of  the  upper  ends  much  taller  than  the  other. 
Whether  this  was  because  the  two  slender  saplings  chosen  to  hold 
the  rungs  were  just  naturally  of  different  heights  and  they  did  not 
see  any  reason  for  taking  the  trouble  to  make  them  of  even  lengths 
or  whether  they  preferred  them  that  way  for  some  unknown  reason 
is  not  clear,  hut  certainly  the  result  was  extremely  effective.  Those 
ladders  with  unequal  uprights  outlined  against  the  sky  were  certainly 
most  strikingly  decorative.  Naturally  Mr.  Railey  must  have  so  dis¬ 
tinctive  a  Ilopi  feature  to  give  color  and  atmosphere.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  ladder  is  not  an  absolute  necessity,  for  the  majority  of  guests 
prefer  to  reach  the  roof,  where  they  assemble  for  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  sunset  play  of  colors,  hv  way  of  the  steps  along  the  wall — those 
wide,  safe  steps  that  go  up  on  one  side  and  down  the  wall  on  the  other, 
as  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  accompanying  photographs.  These 
steps  are  quite  an  ornamental  as  well  as  useful  part  of  this  house.  In 
the  center  of  the  roof  is  a  great  square  chimney  that  even  on  the 
windiest  of  days  offers  a  leeward  side  to  the  guest  who  wishes  to  watch 
the  gulls  skimming  over  the  blue  sea  or  to  look  off  over  the  beautiful 
flower  colored  hills. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  outside  of  this  house  is  the  nar¬ 
row  irregular  flight  of  stairs  and  stepping-stone  path  cut  in  between 
the  cactus,  creepers  and  shrubs,  disturbing  them  as  little  as  possible 
and  keeping  to  the  uneven,  impromptu  appearance  that  comes  from 
taking  advantage  of  existing  unevenness  of  ground.  The  Indians 
would  naturally,  in  ascending  the  cliffs  to  their  house,  leave  as  incon¬ 
spicuous  a  trail  as  possible  against  the  cliff,  a  trail  concealed  here  and 
there  by  a  stone,  a  clump  of  opuntias  or  a  venturesome  shrub. 

The  sea-blue  door  opens  into  a  little  hall  with  a  dressing  room  on 
one  side.  Winding  stairs  lead  from  this  hall  down  to  the  bedrooms. 
As  may  be  seen,  this  house  is  almost  entered  from  the  roof  because  it 
is  built  upon  a  very  steep  bluff  and  the  approach  is  more  practical 
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from  the  upper  side.  From  the  end  of  this  hall  two  steps  lead  down 
to  the  large  living  room  which  crosses  the  entire  sea  front  of  the  house. 
When  all  the  glass  doors  are  opened  the  wide  terrace  seems  an  actual 
part  of  the  room.  On  pleasant  days  the  room  is  a  delight,  on  stormy 
days  the  glass  doors  shield  from  wind  and  dampness,  but  permit  a  full 
view  of  the  beauty  of  the  outside  world. 


THE  interior  finish  is  of  plaster  in  the  same  soft,  lovely,  warm 
shaded  tans  as  the  outside.  Indian  rugs,  of  wonderful  blue 
ground,  with  symbolic  designs  worked  out  in  black,  cover  the 
floor.  Facing  the  terrace  is  the  fireplace  shown  in  one  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs.  The  decoration  of  it  is  adapted  from  a  Hopi  pattern.  Indian 
bowls  and  baskets  are  on  the  mantel.  The  shades  of  the  electric  lights 
are  inverted  Hopi  bowls  of  dull  red  clay.  The  red  bands  of  the  pat¬ 
terns  upon  these  bowls  have  been  copied  upon  the  blue  window  cur¬ 
tains.  The  dining  table  and  chairs  have  been  carried  out  as  much  as 
possible  along  these  same  fines,  to  emphasize  Hopi  decoration.  The 
few  ornaments  are  of  genuine  Indian  workmanship,  fine  examples  of 
basket,  or  rug  weaving  and  pottery  making. 

From  one  side  of  the  living  room  a  door  opens  into  the  most  un- 
Hopifike  kitchen  imaginable,  fitted  with  a  gas  range.  A  little  scrub¬ 
bing  board  is  set  in  the  side  of  the  laundry  tub,  all  fittings  are  white ; 
and  off  this  droll  little  kitchen  with  its  growing  parsley  plants  is  a 
tiny  room  with  a  folding  bunk  and  corner  cupboard — the  sanctum  of 
the  Chinese  cook.  There  are  two  fine  bedrooms  on  the  lower  floor, 
each  with  big  closets  and  specially  built  redwood  furniture.  There  is 
also  a  large  bathroom  between  the  two.  Here  also  is  a  terrace,  one  end 
of  which  is  screened  off  to  form  what  is  almost  regarded  as  a  California 
necessity — a  sleeping  porch. 

The  old  Navaho  Indian  felt  that  the  roof  of  his  home  was  the  blue 
sky,  the  earth  carpeted  with  flowers  was  the  floor  of  his  home,  the  trees, 
hills,  streams  were  the  ornaments  of  it.  His  home  was  a  beautiful 
place  and  he  loved  it.  What  we  call  his  home  was  to  his  mind  but  a 
place  he  stored  a  few  things  in,  a  place  where  he  sought  shelter  occa¬ 
sionally  for  but  a  brief  time.  This  shelter  that  we  call  a  hut  he  was  not 
especially  attached  to,  for  though  he  made  it  with  fitting  ceremony  he 
was  ready  to  leave  it  at  a  moment’s  notice.  We  moderns  have  just  re¬ 
versed  this  idea.  Our  home  is  not  the  great  beautiful  world,  but 
a  small  house  that  we  build.  We  no  longer  wander  from  onej 
valley  room  to  another,  happy  and  free,  but  have  chained 
ourselves  to  the  narrow  confines  of  a  house.  However,  we 
must  have  beauty  in  our  fife  else  we  perish,  so  we  make  the 
house  called  home  as  lovely  as  we  can  to  compensate 
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for  the  great,  wide  mansion  of  the  world  we  have  renounced.  We 
prefer  porcelain  baths  to  clear  brooks,  painted  frescos  to  living  trees 
for  the  decoration  of  our  rooms.  We  have  exchanged  pine  needles  for 
soft  mattresses  and  are  afraid  of  the  winds  that  once  brought  us  health 
and  strength.  Still  we  have  found  no  substitute  for  beauty.  We 
cannot  live  without  its  inspiration,  so  have  learned  to  surround  our¬ 
selves  with  it  of  another  sort.  The  Indian  sings : 


“In  the  house  of  long  life,  there  I  wander. 

In  the  house  of  happiness,  there  I  wander. 
Beauty  before  me,  with  it  I  wander. 

Beauty  behind  me,  with  it  I  wander. 

Beauty  below  me,  with  it  I  wander. 

“Beauty  above  me,  with  it  I  wander. 

Beauty  all  aroimd  me,  with  it  I  wander. 

In  old  age  traveling,  with  it  I  wander. 

On  the  beautiful  trail  I  am,  with  it  I  wander.” 


We  also  sing  that  same  song,  though  with  different  words.  On  the 
trail  of  beauty  we  also  wander  and  of  our  houses  as  with  our  lives  we 
should  be  able  to  say  with  them,  “It  is  finished  with  beauty.”  The 
trail  of  beauty  for  the  Indian  and  for  ourselves  may  lead  in  widely 
opposite  directions,  but  we  follow  it  with  the  same  eager,  springing 
step.  Our  eyes  see  through  different  glasses,  but  nevertheless  as  we 
walk  through  the  valleys  and  over  the  mountains  of  life  we  are  sur¬ 
rounded,  nourished,  inspired  and  comforted  by  the  same  spirit  of 
beauty.  Love  of  home  and  jov  in  its  adorning  is  inherent  in  humanity. 
One  looks  at  an  especial  corner  of  the  world  as  his  home  and  calls  it 
beautiful,  though  to  another  it  may  seem  but  a  barren  desert;  one  looks 
around  upon  the  four  walls  of  his  house  hung  with  pictures,  made 
comfortable  with  soft  rugs,  chairs  and  tables  and  is  satisfied,  though 
to  another  it  might  seem  but  a  cheerless  prison.  “In  the  house  of 
happiness”  may  we  all  wander. 
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E  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  Red  Man 
In  Acton.  And  the  Miller  is  said  to  have  laughed — 
If  you  like  to  call  such  a  sound  a  laugh. 

But  he  gave  no  one  else  a  laugher’s  license. 

F or  he  turned  suddenly  grave  as  if  to  say, 

_ “Whose  business,  if  I  take  it  on  myself, 

Whose  business-— but  why  talk  round  the  barn? — 
When  it’s  just  that  I  hold  with  getting  a  thing  done  with.” 

You  can’t  get  back  and  see  it  as  he  saw  it. 

It’s  too  long  a  story  to  go  into  now. 

You’d  have  to  have  been  there  and  lived  it. 

Then  you  wouldn’t  have  looked  on  it  as  just  a  matter 
Of  who  began  it  between  the  two  races. 


Some  guttural  exclamation  of  surprise 

The  Red  Man  gave  in  poking  about  the  mill 

Over  the  great  big  thumping,  shuffling  millstone 

Disgusted  the  Miller  physically  as  coming 

From  a  person  who  the  less  he  attracted 

Attention  to  himself  you  would  have  thought  the  better. 

“Come,  John,”  he  said,  “you  want  to  see  the  wheel  pit?” 

He  took  him  down  below  a  cramping  rafter 

And  showed  him  through  a  manhole  in  the  floor 

The  water  in  desperate  straits  like  frantic  fish 

Salmon  and  sturgeon  lashing  with  their  tails, 

Then  he  shut  down  the  trap  door  with  a  ring  in  it 
That  jangled  even  above  the  general  noise, 

And  came  upstairs  alone — and  gave  that  laugh 
And  said  something  to  a  man  with  a  meal-sack 
That  the  man  with  the  meal-sack  didn’t  catch — then, 

Oh  yes,  he  showed  John  the  wheel  pit  all  right! 
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HE  deserts  to  some  people  are  as  beautiful  as  “Eden’s 
radiant  fields  of  asphodel”;  to  others  they  are  fear¬ 
some  places,  terrible  as  the  enchanted  forest  described 
by  Dante,  whose  trees  were  human  creatures  writhing 
in  torment.  Those  who  think  the  desert  an  accursed 
■I  spot  full  of  venomous  serpents,  poisoned  springs, 
vicious  beasts  and  barbed  plants  have  never  seen  its 
tender  beauty  in  the  spring,  have  no  knowledge  of  its  wonderful  place 
in  the  economy  of  Nature,  no  perception  of  its  great  influence  upon 
the  atmosphere  of  the  world.  Scientists  tell  us  that  it  may  not  be 
wise  to  turn  these  heat  generators  into  moist  fields  and  thus  alter  the 
balance  of  humid  and  dry  air.  Perhaps  they  serve  us  more  vitally 
in  tempering,  sweetenings  and  purifying  the  air  we  breathe  than 
though  they  yielded  us  rich  harvests  of  grain. 

The  plant  life  of  the  desert  is  one  of  the  most  miraculous  things 
on  earth.  The  plants  are  wonderful  stoics,  and  although  they  bristle 
with  claws  and  barbed  daggers  we  cannot  but  admire  the  manner  in 


which,  in  spite  of  their  starved  existence,  they  manage  to  fit  themselves 
to  resist  attacks  of  enemies  and  to  endure  the  pitiless  droughts.  They 
are  really  heroes  in  a  way,  for  they  have  won  a  battle  that  those  with 
feeble  adaptiveness  and  with  less  powers  of  resistance  would  have  lost 
utterly. 

Even  the  fiercest  of  warriors  have  their  bright  hours  of  joyous  rest 
between  battles,  tender  hours  when  swords  are  laid  aside  and  suits  of 
mail  exchanged  for  soft  velvet  robes.  So  with  the  plant  warriors  of 
the  desert  there  comes  in  the  season  of  soft  winds  and  gentle  rains  a 
time  when  their  defensive  armor,  if  not  exactly  laid  aside,  at  least  is 
decorated  with  the  gayest  of  silken  flowered  scarves,  when  their  heads 
are  crowned  with  the  blossom  wreaths  of  peace  and  when  every  sword 
and  dagger  point  is  tipped  with  tender,  fragrant  flower  flames.  In 
no  place  on  this  earth  does  spring  come  more  magically,  more  wonder¬ 
fully  than  in  the  desert.  Every  barb,  and  thorn  and  spine,  sharper 
than  any  needle  point  of  steel,  for  a  brief,  happy  time  is  sheathed  in 
bright  flower  gauze,  silks  and  velvets  that  glisten  for  but  a  day.  Baby 
blue-eyes,  violets,  yellow  mimulus,  white  owl’s  clover,  wild  verbenas, 
portulacca,  phlox,  evening  snow  and  sunshine  follow  the  spring  rains 
so  quickly  that  it  seems  as  though  a  glorious  carpet  had  been  laid  in 
those  sandy  places  over  night. 

Gay  companies  of  flowers  spring  into  sight  and  rush  over  the 
ground  with  whirlwind  speed.  They  circle  every  rock  as  though  they 
were  children  playing  ring-a-round-a-rosy,  they  rim  every  crack  and 
paint  the  hills  with  pastel  shades.  These  tiny  spring  carpet-flowers 
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have  need  to  hurry,  for  their  stay  is  short.  They  spring  to  life,  leave 
their  seed  and  depart  in  but  a  few  weeks’  time.  Scarce  a  dry  stem  is 
left  standing  upon  the  sands  to  testify  to  the  spring  frolic.  It  is  a 
miracle  how  their  seeds,  covered  by  the  wind  flurries  for  their  ten 
months’  sleep,  ever  survive  the  heat  and  live  to  repeat  again  the  pretty 
miracle  of  spring. 

OF  all  the  hardier  spring  desert  growths  the  opuntias  are  the  most 
common.  One  section  of  this  great  genus  is  the  familiar  flat¬ 
stemmed,  oval- jointed  prickly  pear  or  tuna;  the  other  the  cholla 
cactus,  elongated,  cylindrical- jointed.  The  prickly  pear  would  soon 
have  been  exterminated  had  it  not  covered  itself  with  bristling,  sharp 
needles,  for  its  fruit  is  sweet  and  juicy  and  its  leaves  full  of  nutrition. 
Cattle-men  feed  it  to  stock  after  burning  off  its  bristles;  but  Luther 
Burbank  has  found  a  way  of  growing  it  without  bristles,  as  all  the 
world  now  knows.  The  flowers  are  about  three  inches  in  diameter, 
yellow  as  gold  or  flaming  red  according  to  the  variety,  and  are  borne 
around  the  rim  of  the  flat,  saucer-like  joints.  In  some  arid  regions  of 
southern  California,  a  species  is  found  bearing  large  rose-magenta 
flowers  upon  almost  spineless  lobes,  though  in  place  of  the  sharp  spines 
it  is  covered  with  minute  bristles  almost  more  annoying  than  the 
longer,  sharper  spines  of  its  relatives.  The  barbed  spines  of  the  chol- 
las  are  about  one  and  a  half  inches  long  and  are  covered  with  a  paper 
sheaf  which  slips  off  at  the  slightest  touch.  The  dried  and  hollow  cyl¬ 
inders  with  which  the  desert  is  so  thickly  strewn  and  which  are  such 
objects  of  curiosity  to  strangers  are  but  old  sections  of  this  plant.  In 
the  spring  every  cylinder  of  this  queer  plant  is  crowned  with  purplish- 
red  bloom.  The  chollas,  which  reach  to  a  height  of  seven  feet  or  more, 
grow  in  such  dense  jungles  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  penetrate 
them,  therefore  a  colony  of  them  is  a  favorite  retreat  for  the  birds  who 
nest  therein  safe  from  the  reach  of  the  dreaded  rattler,  who  never  ven¬ 
tures  to  force  a  way  among  those  sharp  thorns. 

The  saguaro  or  giant  cactus  is  called  the  “sentinel  of  the  desert.” 
Tall  and  straight  it  stands  there  on  the  plains,  and  therefore  has  won 
the  name  “fence-post  cactus.”  A  variety  with  arms  branching  like 
a  candlestick  is  the  candelabrum  species,  while  the  “Laocoon”  variety 
resembles  the  ancient  statue  in  the  bristling  of  its  many  branches. 
This  last  is  found  mostly  in  the  foothills.  The  saguaro  sometimes 
grows  as  tall  as  forty  feet.  All  these  cacti  are  punctured  here  and 
there  by  birds  who  find  therein  excellent  protection  for  their  nests. 
The  red-shafted  flicker  taps  their  fluted  exterior  and  builds  a  cool  nest 
within.  The  tiny  elf  owls  are  also  saguaro  tenants.  This  cacti  has 
great  water-storing  capacity  and  scientists  tell  us  that  their  accordion- 
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pleated  sides  expand  in  the  rainy  season  and  shrink  in  the  dry.  The 
Bisnaga  or  barrel  cactus,  so  called  from  its  shape,  is  very  valuable  to 
the  travelers.  By  removing  a  slice  from  the  top  with  an  axe  and 
pounding  the  pulp,  a  sweetened  juice  is  obtained,  called  Pitanaya 
Dulce.  This  drink  in  its  fermented  form  is  used  freely  by  the  Mex¬ 
icans.  They  also  make  most  delicious  candy  from  it. 

CREOSOTE  or  greasewood  bushes  are  found  in  symmetrical 
rows  about  ten  feet  apart  and  give  the  desert  a  cultivated  ap¬ 
pearance.  They  grow  about  three  feet  high  and  are  called 
“sand-holding  bushes”  because  they  are  said  to  keep  the  sand  from 
drifting.  After  a  rain  or  when  bruised,  they  exude  a  resinous  odor 
which  is  balm  to  the  poor  consumptive  who  has  sought  this  spot  in  hope 
of  recovery.  The  ocatillo,  often  called  candlewood,  which  appears  to 
have  no  near  relation,  has  a  fearsome  array  of  thorns  all  along  its 
graceful  branches.  In  dry  weather  it  seems  to  deserve  its  name,  “the 
devil’s  coach  whip,”  but  the  spring  rains  transform  it  into  a  thing  of 
beauty.  Tender  green  leaves  cover  the  spines  which,  however,  drop 
off  as  soon  as  the  drought  begins,  and  from  the  end  of  each  branch 
shoots  a  long  scarlet  flower,  a  veritable  tongue  of  flame.  Nothing 
could  be  more  startlingly  beautiful  than  this  plant  when  in  bloom, 
though  for  most  of  the  year  it  stands  like  a  bundle  of  dry  sticks  and 
looks  not  unlike  a  giant’s  hand  thrust  through  the  earth,  clawing  the 
air  with  vicious  intent,  or  like  some  huge  octopus  ready  to  drag  the 
unwary  within  its  cruel  net. 

Another  fantastic,  demoniacal  object  is  the  Joshua  tree.  It  is  a 
scraggly,  dangerous-looking  thing, — every  leaf  a  dagger,  every  flower 
fetid  and  uncannily  colored.  The  Indians  grind  its  seed  into  a  coarse 
meal  which  they  eat  raw  or  cook  into  a  sort  of  mush.  No  one  volun¬ 
tarily  ventures  near  this  cruel-looking  tree,  though  it  is  strangely  pic¬ 
turesque  against  a  night  sky. 

The  mesquite,  with  its  queer  screw  pod,  the  palo  verde  and  depua 
and  palo  breya  are  bright  with  narrow  leaves  that  hang  diagonally  or 
perpendicularly  to  the  sim,  thus  cleverly  avoiding  the  direct  rays  that 
would  rob  it  of  its  precious  moisture.  The  Crucifixion  thorn  looks 
somewhat  like  the  palo  verde  except  that  it  has  no  leaf  whatsoever.  It 
is  all  thorn,  for  each  twig  ends  in  a  sharp  spike.  There  is  hardly  a 
spot  on  its  whole  bristling  surface  tender  enough  for  a  blossom  to  open 
a  way  to  the  light.  Its  small  yellow  flower  makes  but  a  brief  appear¬ 
ance  upon  one  side  of  a  spike  momentarily  softened  by  rain. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  things  of  the  desert  is  the  Lluvia  d’Oro 
or  “shower  of  gold.”  Its  willowy  grace  is  most  conspicuous  among 
its  stiff  neighbors.  It  is  somewhat  like  a  white  birch  as  to  stem,  and 
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IN  THE  SEASON  OF  SOFT  WINDS  AND  GENTLE  RAINS, 
every  bristling  plant  of  the  deserts,  mesa  lands  and  dry  valleys  of  the 
West  is  crowned  with  flower  color:  The  sharp  barbs  of  the  cacti  are 
sheathed  in  bloom  and  the  ground  literally  spread  with  a  carpet  of 
flowers  gorgeous  in  color,  that  fill  the  air  with  Oriental  fragrance. 


THE  CHOLLA  CACTI  such  as  is 
shown  on  the  right  grows  sometimes  to 
a  height  of  seven  feet  or  more:  The 
barbed  spires  are  often  an  inch  and  a  half 
long  and  covered  with  a  paper  sheath 
which  slips  off  at  the  slightest  touch: 

In  the  spring  every  cylinder  of  this 
plant  is  tipped  with  purplish  red  bloom 
of  great  beauty: 

Small  animals,  serpents  and  even  the 
birds  may  be  found  at  the  pitiless  noon 
hour  seeking  the  slight  shelter  from  the 
sun  provided  by  the  thick  column  of  the 
cholla  cactus: 

Associated  with  this  cactus  is  often 
found  the  Yucca  or  Spanish  bayonet,  that 
lifts  so  superb  a  stalk  of  bells  above  its 
sharp-pointed  sword-like  leaves. 


ONE  OF  THE  MANY  VARIETIES 
of  cholla  cacti  found  in  the  desert  of 
southern  Arizona:  In  the  spring  every 
branch  is  tipped  with  silken  petaled  flow¬ 
ers  of  wonderful  color: 

The  dried  and  hollow  cylinders  with 
which  the  desert  is  so  thickly  strewn  and 
which  are  such  objects  of  curiosity  to 
strangers  are  sections  of  the  cholla  cacti: 
This  bush  is  a  favorite  nesting  site  of  a 
little  bird  called  the  cactus  wren:  In  this 
bayoneted  home  she  is  safe  from  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  her  enemy,  the  deadly  rattler: 

In  the  spring  this  desert  fighter  in¬ 
creases  its  size  by  putting  new  sections 
or  joints  on  every  old  stem:  The  young 
branches,  being  provided  with  hooked 
barbs,  adhere  to  every  passing  animal  or 
are  broken  off  by  the  winds  and  thus  are 
carried  far  away  from  the  parent  plant: 
They  quickly  take  root  and  a  new  plant 
is  started. 


SAGUARO  CACTUS  such  as  is 
shown  at  the  right  is  often  called  the 
“sentinel  of  the  desert”:  This  barbed 
giant  under  the  spell  of  tender  spring 
rains  wears  a  crown  of  gay  blossoms: 
A  good  view  of  the  accordion-pleated 
sides  is  here  given: 

There  is  nothing  stranger  in  the 
whole  plant  world  than  a  forest  of 
these  deeply  ribbed  branchless  cacti: 
One  could  easily  fancy  himself  in  the 
fabled  forests  of  mythological  days: 
On  a  dark  and  stormy  night  they  look 
like  giants  marching  in  battle. 


“THE  FENCE-POST”  CACTUS, 
a  species  of  the  saguaro  cacti,  as 
shown  in  the  photograph  at  the  left, 
well  deserves  its  name:  It  is  tall  and 
straight  and  almost  without  branches: 

Its  many-branched  relative  may  be 
seen  in  the  background: 

The  “fence-post”  cacti  is  often 
punctured  by  birds  who  find  therein 
a  cool,  moist,  secure  nesting  site: 

Travelers  under  the  stress  of  dire 
necessity  often  chop  a  fence-post  cac¬ 
tus  near  the  base  and  draw  the  water 
which  it  has  somehow  managed  to 
store:  Such  moisture  has  often  saved 
the  life  of  people  lost  in  the  deserts. 


THE  STRAIGHT  SAGUARO  CACTI  and  the 
airy  palo  verde  are  often  to  be  found  closely 
associated:  The  contrast  of  textures  makes  a 
most  interesting  desert  picture: 

The  palo  verde  tree  shown  below  sometimes 
grows  to  a  height  of  fifty  feet  and  is  therefore 
one  of  the  highest  plants  of  the  desert:  In  the 
spring  when  covered  with  yellow  flowers  it  is  a 
thing  of  great  beauty:  The  leaves  are  long  and 
narrow  and  hang  diagonally  or  perpendicularly 
to  the  sun,  thus  conserving  their  precious  mois¬ 
ture  with  almost  human  intelligence: 

Though  the  shadow  cast  by  this  tree  upon  the 
ground  is  never  dense,  nevertheless  it  is  often 
gratefully  taken  advantage  of  by  wayfarers  as 
well  as  animals:  The  tree’s  feathery  beauty  makes 
it  a  conspicuous  object  among  the  angular  leaf¬ 
less  growths  with  which  it  is  associated:  Its  silver 
green  foliage  is  extremely  effective  against  the 
gold  of  the  desert  and  the  amethystine  atmos¬ 
phere. 


THE  OCATILLO.  or  “devil’s 
coach-whip,”  during  most  of  the  year 
resembles  a  bunch  of  dried  sticks  or 
some  giant’s  hand  upthrust  from  the 
earth:  In  the  spring,  however,  every 
barbed  stick  is  tipped  with  a  wonder¬ 
ful  flame  colored  flower:  Nothing 
more  marvelous  is  seen  in  the  whole 
vegetable  world  than  this  dangerous 
looking  object  when  in  full  flame. 
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when  its  long  drooping  branches  are  covered  with  gold  blossoms,  it  is 
indeed  a  lovely  thing. 

IT  would  weary  any  one  but  a  desert  lover  to  listen  to  an  enumera¬ 
tion  of  each  plant  that  defends  its  position  upon  the  sand  or  alkali 
soil  so  vigorously  or  to  read  in  detail  of  the  cacti  that  look  like 
sleeping  porcupines,  giant  pin-cushions  or  green  watermelons  sud¬ 
denly  sprouting  thorns,  or  of  how  cleverly  they  store  the  rain  that 
falls  but  rarely,  in  huge  reservoir  roots,  or  coat  their  stems  with  a  var¬ 
nished  gum  that  makes  evaporation  impossible,  or  bore  a  way  far  down 
through  dry  rocks  in  search  of  moisture,  or  hold  intruders  at  bay  with 
barbed,  hooked,  spiral  and  saw-shaped  thorns  often  viciously  poisoned 
as  well.  But  with  all  their  interesting  differences  they  have  one  pecul¬ 
iar  trait  in  common,  and  that  is  they  are  indigenous  to  America;  some 
extend  down  into  Mexico,  a  few  even  to  South  America,  fewer  still 
are  found  in  the  West  Indies.  Along  the  Mediterranean  coast  it  has 
been  naturalized  and  is  known  as  the  Indian  fig;  Africa  is  said  to  have 
a  few  cacti,  but  the  one  thousand  or  so  known  species  are  mostly  re¬ 
stricted  to  America.  They  are  mainly  found  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico 
and  southern  California  and  seem  to  have  been  developed  in  these 
basins  of  heat  to  show  the  marvelous  resourcefulness  that  Nature  dis¬ 
plays  in  covering  every  spot  of  this  world  with  beauty. 

In  those  desert  furnaces,  companioning  those  thorny  plant  fighters, 
are  strange  hardy  animal  folk  armored  with  sharp  claw  and  horn, 
barbed  and  bristling  as  any  cacti.  The  fabled  salamander,  nourished 
by  flame  though  he  is  said  to  be,  exists  no  more  marvelously  than  those 
desert  creatures.  The  slow  moving,  soft  toad  of  lush  green  gardens 
is  horned  and  swift  as  a  flash,  in  the  desert;  owls  lacking  trees  burrow 
in  the  ground  like  any  rabbit  seeking  cool  darkness;  lynx,  cougars, 
wild  cats  are  lean  and  unusually  keen  eyed,  and  the  forked  tongues  of 
serpents  are  tipped  and  poisoned.  The  animals  like  the  rabbits,  an¬ 
telope  and  sheep,  who  cannot  frighten  their  enemies  by  daggers  or 
poison,  have  been  given  the  gift  of  swiftness — like  the  wind  is  their 
flight  when  frightened.  All  the  animals  are  lean,  sparsely  fed  as  an¬ 
chorites.  Few  are  the  feast  days  for  them  in  that  burning  land. 

At  night  a  new  glory  comes  to  the  desert  garden,  that  of  stillness. 
Those  who  have  missed  the  exalted  experience  of  a  night  in  the  desert 
have  no  knowledge,  no  understanding  of  the  word  peace.  The  night 
reveals  a  new  world.  The  mirage  of  a  lake  in  a  waterless  land  is  a 
wonderful  thing  to  see,  but  the  still  world  and  the  glittering  sky  above 
it  is  even  more  miraculous.  Bluer  than  the  sea  is  the  night  sky  and  the 
stars  shine  with  an  immeasurable  brightness. 
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NEW  TYPES  OF  SMALL  HOUSES  THAT  COM¬ 
BINE  BEAUTY  AND  EFFICIENCY 


Sketches  Designed  by  Aymar  Embury ; 

Courtesy  of  Arkansas  Soft  Pine  Bureau. 

YKING  a  home  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  pleasurable 
experiences  in  life,  but  also  one  of  the  most  educational. 
All  the  love  of  beauty,  good  judgment,  sense  of  fitness, 
need  of  order,  which  any  one  is  possessed  of  go  into 
the  making  of  a  home.  Once  committed  to  the  under¬ 
taking  of  hunting  a  site  and  creating  thereon  that  de¬ 
lightful  shelter  called  a  home,  pleasures  and  anxieties 
intensify,  increase  and  multiply  in  a  most  bewildering  ratio.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  endurance  of  materials,  mysteries  of  plumbing,  subtleties  of 
color  harmonies,  laws  of  proportion,  relation  of  costs,  are  thrust  upon 
one  whether  or  no.  People  of  moderate  means  are  just  as  anxious  to 
have  beautiful  homes  as  the  very  rich,  they  take  just  as  much  pleasure 
in  the  studying  of  the  floor  plans,  considering  the  type  of  exterior,  as 
though  their  home  cost  many  thousands  of  dollars  instead  of  a  few. 
Desire  and  necessity  must  somehow  he  brought  to  an  amicable  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  though  one  deals  with  thousands 
and  the  other  hundreds  of  dollars.  Every  one  wishes  beauty,  con¬ 
venience  and  full  return  for  moneys  expended. 

Aymar  Embury,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  small  house 
building,  says  that  though  the  question  of  cost  comes  always  between 
the  builder  and  his  desires  the  final  compromise  is  often  something 
satisfying  beyond  expectation.  When  one  thing  that  can  perhaps  be 
spared  must  be  given  up  in  favor  of  something  that  cannot,  of  course  it 
is  a  useless  ornamentation  that  is  sacrificed  in  favor  of  better  material, 
therefore  the  result  is  a  structure  simpler,  more  compact,  than  would 
have  been  obtained  had  the  original  idea  been  carried  out. 

More  thought  is  given  to  the  economy  of  space  and  to  the  kind  of 
material  which  will  be  used,  the  kind  that  will  not  have  to  be  renewed 
every  few  years.  Thus  by  working  within  strict  limitations  better  and 
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more  artistic  results  are  often  obtained.  Mr.  Embury  points  out  that 
the  cost  of  houses  is  broadly  determined  by  three  things — size,  kind  of 
material  and  complexity  of  the  plan.  Certain  things  are  almost  in¬ 
variably  demanded  nowadays  even  in  the  small  houses,  such  as  hard¬ 
wood  floors,  tile  bathrooms,  first-class  plumbing,  fighting  and  heating 
plants.  The  smaller  the  house  the  more  watchful  and  ingenious  must 
be  the  architect  that  everything  may  be  obtained  of  the  best  quality 
possible,  and  so  arranged  as  to  afford  the  utmost  possible  convenience 
in  the  working  facilities  of  the  house.  Every  item  must  count ;  there 
must  be  no  idle  walls  or  waste  spaces,  no  unnecessary  ornamentation. 
Beauty  is  striven  for  in  the  main  outlines,  the  silhouette;  and  the 
gingerbread  ornamentation  that  fortunately  could  not  be  afforded 
does  not  mar  the  simple  elegance  of  the  house. 


WE  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  show  a  few  most  delightful  and 
practical  small  houses  designed  by  Mr.  Embury.  They  are 
certainly  pleasant  to  look  upon  and  the  utmost  possible  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience  has  been  attained.  The  four  houses  that  we  are 
fortunate  enough  to  show  are  of  wood,  a  material  which  promises  the 
widest  variety  of  types,  assures  length  of  service  and  results  in  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  beauty  that  is  especially  suitable  in  a  small  house. 

The  first  house  is  designed  for  a  summer  camp,  therefore  needs  no 
complicated  expensive  foundation  and  excavation,  but  rests  on  low 
wooden  posts.  The  exterior  is  of  clapboards  or  shingles  laid  seven  and 
one-half  inches  to  the  weather,  roof  shingles  are  laid  four  and  one- 
half  inches  to  the  weather.  The  chimney  is  of  native  stone  or  brick. 
The  interior  is  unplastered,  woodwork,  beams  and  exposed  wooden 
ceiling  surfaced.  For  the  sake  of  winter  security  during  the  time  when 
the  house  is  unoccupied  solid  shutters  have  been  provided.  These 
give  a  fine  opportunity  for  introducing  color.  The  exterior  of  this 
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“Be  it 
ever  so 
humble 
there 
is  no 
place 
like 
home,” 


Small  house  designed  for  summer  and  winter  occupancy. 


fiouse,  Mr.  Embury  says,  should  be  stained  soft  pale  brown,  floors  of 
the  porches  painted  the  same  color  and  the  roof  stained  with  a  slightly 
darker  tint,  window  trim,  cornices  and  porch  woodwork  the  same  tint 
as  the  wall  surfaces.  The  shutters  should  be  a  pale  light  green,  robin’s 
egg  blue  or  dark  brown  if  the  owner  does  not  care  for  these  decorative 
color  touches. 

The  floor  plan  is  exceptionally  practical.  There  are  two  generous 
bedrooms,  large  sized  living  room,  kitchen,  bath  and  two  porches.  The 
entrance  is  into  the  living  room,  with  its  cheery  fireplace  directly  op¬ 
posite.  If  the  lay  of  the  land  does  not  lend  itself  comfortably  to  this 
arrangement  of  rooms,  he  has  suggested  an  alternate  plan.  An  extra 
bedroom  is  obtained  by  this  second  plan  and  the  expense  is  therefore 
a  trifle  greater,  but  it  permits  entrance  on  the  side  instead  of  the  face 
of  the  house.  Either  plan  is  compact  and  practical  and  the  exterior 
view  of  the  house,  with  its  decorative  lattice  work  on  the  porches  and 
colored  shutters,  makes  a  most  delightful  and  homey  looking  structure. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  about  twelve  hundred  dollars. 

ANOTHER  five-room  arrangement  is  shown  in  the  second  house. 
The  rooms  are  larger  and  the  exterior  a  little  more  elaborate. 
Therefore  the  cost  is  increased  to  about  two  thousand  dollars. 
The  materials  used  are  practically  the  same  with  the  exception  of  a 
brick  foundation.  The  walls  are  of  two  by  four  inch  studs  covered 
with  sheathing  paper  and  clapboards.  The  roof  is  of  shingles,  chim¬ 
ney  of  brick,  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  rooms  are  to  he  plastered 
throughout.  The  exterior  of  the  house  is  to  be  painted  white,  blinds 
green  or  if  preferred  the  walls  could  be  dull  light  brown,  buff  or  gray. 
The  beam  ends  of  the  piazza  project  like  a  pergola,  lattice  work  lightly 
encloses  it.  This  makes  an  airy,  beautiful,  unusual  feature  of  the 
house,  especially  when  the  vines  are  growing.  If  this  house  is  to  be 
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used  only  in  the  summer  then  native  vines  like  wild  grape  or  bitter¬ 
sweet  could  be  used,  for  they  will  attend  to  themselves  in  a  way  best 
fitted  to  develop  their  fullest  beauty.  If  people  insist  upon  having 
such  roses  or  vines  as  are  not  native  to  the  place  there  is  always  the 
trouble  of  covering  in  the  winter,  uncovering  in  the  spring  or  of  forc¬ 
ing  conditions.  This  often  necessitates  a  special  trip  from  the  city  out 
to  the  house  to  get  it  ready  for  the  summer  growth. 

The  floor  plan  reveals  three  bedrooms  and  a  bath  in  convenient 
arrangement  and  a  kitchen  in  comfortable  relation  to  the  living  room, 
one  end  of  which  must  serve  as  a  dining  room.  The  slant  of  the  roof 
leaves  quite  a  good  sized  storage  place  above  which  is  reached  by  a 
hatchway  or  ladder  or  a  steep  staircase  hung  on  counter  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  two  bedrooms,  so  that  it  can  be  folded  up  out  of  the  way 
when  not  in  use. 

A  little  more  substantial  is  the  third  house  designed  by  Mr.  Em¬ 
bury,  and  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to  find  a  pleasanter  or  more  home¬ 
like  looking  structure.  Its  lines  are  unusually  attractive  and  the  seat 
with  its  trellised  back  at  the  end  of  the  porch  makes  a  picture  of  home 
comfort  and  fine  hospitality.  Since  this  little  house  is  intended  for 
occupancy  during  the  entire  year,  provision  has  been  made  for  a  cellar 


Small  house  painted  white,  green  shutters  and  Dutch  roof. 

and  heating  plant.  Both  the  first  and  the  second  stories  have  double 
floors,  are  plastered  throughout  except  the  ceilings  over  the  dining  and 
living  rooms.  The  beams  of  the  second  floor  and  the  under  side  of  the 
flooring  of  the  room  above  being  surfaced,  an  effect  of  a  beamed  ceil¬ 
ing  is  thus  obtained.  The  fireplace  is  of  brick,  with  a  wooden  shelf 
supported  on  small  wooden  brackets.  The  trim  of  the  living  and 
dining  room  and  kitchen  should  be  stained  and  waxed  in  colors  to 
match  the  furniture  and  curtains.  Since  two  stories  are  provided  for 

{Continued  on  page  421.) 
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PRING! 

And  her  hidden  bugles  up  the  street. 

Spring — and  the  sweet 
Laughter  of  winds  at  the  crossing; 

Laughter  of  birds  and  a  fountain  tossing 
Its  hair  in  abandoned  ecstasies. 

Laughter  of  trees. 

Laughter  of  shop-girls  that  giggle  and  blush ; 

Laughter  of  the  tug-boat’s  impertinent  fife. 

Laughter  followed  by  a  trembling  hush — 

Laughter  of  love,  scarce  whispered  aloud. 

Then,  stilled  by  no  sacredness  or  strife, 

Laughter  that  leaps  from  the  crowd ; 

Seizing  the  world  in  a  rush. 

Laughter  of  life.  .  .  . 

Earth  takes  deep  breaths  like  a  man  who  had  feared  he  might  smother, 
Filling  his  lungs  before  bursting  into  a  shout.  .  .  . 

Windows  are  opened — curtains  flying  out; 

Over  the  wash-lines  women  call  to  each  other. 

And,  under  the  calling,  there  surges,  too  clearly  to  doubt, 

Spring,  with  the  noises 
Of  shrill,  little  voices ; 

Joining  in  “Tag”  and  the  furious  chase 
Of  “I-spv,”  “Red  Rover”  and  “Prisoner’s  Base”; 

Of  the  roller-skates  whir  at  the  sidewalk’s  slope, 

Of  hoys  playing  marbles  and  the  girls  skipping  rope. 

And  there,  down  the  avenue,  behold, 

The  first  true  herald  of  the  Spring — 

The  hand-organ  gasping  and  wheezily  murmuring 
Its  tunes  ten-years  old.  .  .  . 

And  the  music,  trivial  and  tawdry,  has  freshness  and  magical  swing. 
And  over  and  under  it, 

During  and  after — 

The  laughter 
Of  Spring!  .  .  . 

And  lifted  still 
With  the  common  thrill. 

With  the  throbbing  air,  the  tingling  vapor, 

That  rose  like  strong  and  mingled  wines ; 

I  turn  to  my  paper, 

And  read  these  lines : 
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“Now  that  the  Spring  is  here , 

The  war  enters  its  bloodiest  phase.  .  .  . 

The  men  are  impatient.  .  .  . 

Bad  roads,  storms  and  the  rigors  of  the  winter 
Have  held  bach  the  contending  armies.  .  .  . 

But  the  recruits  have  arrived. 

And  are  waiting  only  the  first  days  of  warm  weather.  . 
There  will  be  terrible  fighting  along  the  whole  line — 
Now  that  Spring  has  come.” 

I  put  the  paper  down.  .  .  . 

Something  struck  out  the  sun — something  unseen; 
Something  arose  like  a  dark  wave  to  drown 
The  golden  streets  with  sickly  green. 

Something  polluted  the  blossoming  day 
With  the  touch  of  decay. 

The  music  thinned  and  died; 

People  seemed  hollow-eyed. 

Even  the  faces  of  children,  where  gaiety  lingers, 
Sagged  and  drooped  like  banners  about  to  be  fin-led — 
And  Silence  laid  its  bony  fingers 
On  the  lips  of  the  world.  .  .  . 

A  grisly  quiet  with  the  power  to  choke ; 

A  quiet  that  only  one  thing  broke ; 

One  thing  alone  rose  up  thereafter.  .  .  . 

Laughter ! 

Laughter  of  streams  running  red. 

Laughter  of  evil  things  in  the  night; 

Vultures  carousing  over  the  dead; 

Laughter  of  ghouls. 

Chuckling  of  idiots,  cursed  with  sight. 

Laughter  of  dark  and  horrible  pools. 

Scream  of  the  bullets’  rattling  mirth, 

Sweeping  the  earth. 

Laughter  of  the  cannon’s  poisonous  breath.  .  .  . 

And  over  the  shouts  and  the  wreckage  and  crumbling 
The  raucous  and  rumbling 
Laughter  of  death. 

Heath  that  arises  to  sing — 

Hailing  the  Spring! 


Courtesy  of  The  Masses. 


GARDEN  GATES  AND  ENTRANCES:  BY  E.  I. 
FARRINGTON 

HERE  is  a  strong  national  sentiment  in  America 
against  the  exclusiveness  which  walled  gardens  seem  to 
imply.  Yet  some  kind  of  garden  enclosure  is  highly 
desirable,  and,  of  course,  an  enclosed  garden  must  have 
an  entrance.  This  makes  possible  what  is  coming  to 
be  an  interesting  and  delightful  feature  of  many  gar¬ 
dens  in  this  country,  even  though  the  emphasis  is  being 
laid  rather  unduly,  perhaps,  on  the  pergola  design.  American  houses 
and  American  gardens  are  being  pergolarized  to  an  extent  that  is 
almost  amusing;  it  is  even  bewildering  to  see  pergolas  attached  to 
little  farm  cottages  and  old-fashioned  houses,  where  they  look  about 
as  appropriate  as  a  bandmaster’s  coat  on  a  clergyman. 

When  a  garden  is  wholly  informal  and  close  by  a  house  of  the 
cottage  type,  the  best  kind  of  garden  gate  is  designed  with  a  simple 
arch,  over  which  vines  may  be  trained.  If  the  house  is  somewhat  more 
pretentious  and  the  garden  a  trifle  more  formal,  there  is  no  good  rea¬ 
son  why  a  gateway  with  a  pergola  top  should  not  be  used,  and  on 
large  estates  or  at  entrances  opening  into  a  strictly  formal  or  Italian 
garden  the  pergola  type  of  gateway  is  ideal. 

When  the  garden  encloses  a  Colonial  house,  it  is  most  appropri¬ 
ately  surrounded  with  a  white  picket  fence  or  with  a  low  brick  wall, 
possibly  a  combination  of  both,  such  as  may  be  found  on  one  side  of 
the  garden  at  Mount  Vernon.  In  either  case,  the  gate  should  be 
simple  and  of  wood  painted  white  with  posts  at  the  side  having  molded 
caps.  If  the  fence  is  made  of  wood  or  wood  on  a  low  brick  wall,  the 
gate  posts  will  naturally  be  of  the  same  materials,  or  if  brick  alone  is 
used  in  the  walls,  the  gate  posts  will  naturally  be  brick,  too,  and  square, 
with  a  ball  on  top,  perhaps,  or  an  urn  for  growing  plants.  The 
entrance  gate  to  the  grounds  of  a  large  estate  may  appropriately  be 
made  of  iron  when  a  brick  wall  is  used,  but  a  wooden  gate  painted 
white  is  also  satisfactory  for  the  garden  of  a  Colonial  house.  Of 
course,  the  design  and  color  of  the  dwelling  must  be  considered,  and  a 
white  gateway  might  not  be  at  all  suitable  for  a  California  bungalow 
or  a  stone  Craftsman  house  or  one  built  of  stucco.  But,  then,  neither 
would  a  brick  wall  or  a  picket  fence.  Gardens  adjoining  houses 
of  this  type  are  best  surrounded  with  hedges,  and  then  the  entrance 
gate  may  be  painted  the  same  color  as  the  house.  Sometimes  a  simple 
lattice-work  fence  with  vines  growing  over  it  can  be  substituted  for 
a  hedge,  especially  if  the  owner  desires  considerable  privacy.  Lattice- 
work  fences  of  this  kind  and  gates  to  match  can  be  purchased  ready 
made  and  set  up  in  a  very  short  time. 

Mediaeval  gardens,  we  discover,  when  reading  the  quaint  and 
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ROSE  PILLARS  AT  ENTRANCE  OF  DRIVE¬ 
WAYS  are  beautiful  by  day  and  when  fitted  with  lan¬ 
terns  are  vitally  useful  by  night: 

A  Japanese  lantern  might  serve  an  equally  decorative 
and  useful  purpose  in  lands  where  roses  do  not  thrive 
so  well  perhaps  as  in  California. 


ENTRANCE  GATES  OF  REDWOOD  TREES  are 
frequent  along  the  Pacific  Coast:  When  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  redwood  houses  they  are  extremely  suitable: 

An  addition  might  be  made  to  such  a  gateway  by 
hanging  a  rustic  bird  box  upon  one  side  or  rustic  lan¬ 
terns  made  along  simple  lines. 


SERVICE  GATEWAYS  might  be  made  more  inter¬ 
esting  by  the  introduction  of  a  rustic  mail  box  such 
as  is  shown  in  the  marginal  sketch:  The  planting 
about  the  gateway  shown  here  is  especially  happy. 


THREE  COLONIAL  POSTS  as  grouped  above  pleasantly  entwined 
with  roses  speak  a  welcome:  Entrances  in  modern  days  are  for  graceful 
welcome  rather  than  a  barrier  against  intrusion  of  unfriendly  guests. 


GARDEN  GATES  AND  ENTRANCES 


charming  descriptions  of  the  old  writers,  were  beset  with  “thick-set 
hedges  of  green,”  or  “battlemented  walls.”  Gardens  were  “circum- 
mured  with  brick,”  “enclosed  with  walles — -strong,  embanked  with 
benches  to  sytt  and  take  my  rest.”  Though  at  first  the  walls  were 
erected  as  strongholds  of  the  home,  their  beauty  was  so  apparent,  so 
compelling,  that  after  strict  need  of  them  had  passed  people  built  them 
because  of  their  fitness  and  the  sense  of  privacy  they  gave.  The  gate¬ 
ways  piercing  those  old  walls  were  as  beautiful  and  impressive  as  the 
owner’s  rank  and  purse  permitted.  Upon  the  great  posts  of  the  noble¬ 
man’s  gateways  were  carved  or  emblazoned  the  family  coat  of  arms, 
upon  the  gates  of  peaceful  monastery  walls  were  nailed  crosses  of 
wood  or  else  Latin  inscriptions  were  deeply  graved,  kings’  palaces 
were  protected  by  gates  of  iron  wonderfully  wrought,  and  on  either 
side  stood  guards  costumed  magnificently.  Whatever  we  do  to  our 
gateways  at  the  present  day  keeps  alive  some  faint  memory  of  those 
old  times.  Walls  are  not  so  high  nor  so  thick,  are  ornamental  instead 
of  defensive.  In  place  of  the  gaily  bedecked  guards  standing  watch¬ 
fully  at  the  gate  posts  we  plant  stiff  little  trees,  instead  of  the  ominous 
cannon  on  the  top  of  each  post  we  place  an  urn  filled  with  flowers  and 
overflowing  with  vines. 

But  whatever  the  time,  the  gate  invariably  represents  the  station 
and  the  taste  of  the  owner.  A  stranger  idling  along  a  village  street  or 
motoring  swiftly  along  country  roads  past  the  estates  of  the  wealthy 
may  get  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  people  dwelling  back  of  the  entrances. 
Some  humble  cottages  are  ennobled  by  a  rose-arched  gateway,  some 
by  simple  pleached  evergreens,  others  are  disgraced  by  ignoble  sag¬ 
ging  gates  or  disfigured  by  unsuitable,  showy  ornamentation.  Some  of 
the  entrances  to  the  rich  man’s  grounds  are  too  large,  too  ostentatious, 
others  badly  proportioned,  but  on  the  whole  American  gateways  both 
small  and  great  are  exceedingly  interesting,  for  they  are  nearly  always 
graced  with  vines.  The  plainest  of  walls  with  rudest  of  posts  becomes 
beautiful  when  covered  with  creepers  or  vines,  fortified  with  flowers 
instead  of  bayonets  and  cannon.  Fences  are  now  constructed  so  that 
the  passerby  may  see  the  green  stretch  of  lawn  and  noble  trees  through 
the  pickets  instead  of  having  all  knowledge  of  the  dweller  within  shut 
from  sight  by  towering  walls. 

THE  thought  commonly  associated  with  gates  is  that  they  are 
intended  to  be  a  barrier  against  the  entrance  of  unwelcome 
guests.  Doubtless  the  original  purpose  of  gates  was  to  offer 
protection  and  security  to  those  inside,  but  in  these  days  a  garden 
entrance  may  seem  to  invite  rather  than  to  warn  away.  A  walk  or 
drive  marked  by  posts  at  each  side,  perhaps  entwined  with  vines  or 
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supporting  growing  plants,  suggests  that  the  visitor  will  do  well  to 
pass  that  way.  The  three  Colonial  posts  grouped  in  one  of  the  illus¬ 
trations  seem  to  speak  a  welcome  and  are  very  well  designed.  The 
rustic  entrance  serves  a  similar  purpose,  although  wholly  different  in 
character  and  design. 

When  one  penetrates  to  the  heart  of  a  garden,  he  is  likely  to  find 
gates  of  a  different  type,  narrow  often,  and  vine-covered,  and  alto¬ 
gether  intimate  in  their  nature.  In  the  heart  of  the  garden  the  rustic 
form  is  most  satisfactory;  but  if  a  high  wall  is  to  be  passed  through, 
there  may  be  only  an  arched  opening  with  a  little  iron  gate  to  sug¬ 
gest  privacy.  A  vine-covered  arch  makes  one  of  the  prettiest  of  gar¬ 
den  entrances,  with  or  without  a  gate.  In  some  gardens  the  old- 
time  turnstile  has  been  revived  and  is  decidedly  picturesque  with  rural 
surroundings. 

Some  garden  entrances  may  be  beautified  by  the  use  of  shrubs, 
plants  and  climbing  vines.  When  ornamental  posts  are  used,  plant¬ 
ing  of  some  kind  is  especially  desirable,  and  if  the  posts  be  made  of 
stone  or  brick,  it  can  be  laid  dowrn  as  a  rule  that  something  green 
should  be  made  to  grow'  upon  them  or  at  the  base.  If  the  gate  is 
set  back  from  the  lot  line  and  joined  to  the  wall  by  a  reverse  curve, 
there  may  be  planting  on  the  street  side,  but  otherwise  it  is  best  limited 
to  within  the  yard  or  garden.  Low  growing  evergreen  trees  are  very 
attractive  when  used  in  a  situation  of  this  sort,  but  rather  expensive. 
Vines  like  Boston  ivy,  Hall’s  honeysuckle  and  climbing  roses  soften 
the  general  lines  and  give  color  and  fragrance.  Probably  the  very 
best  vine  to  use  on  a  brick  or  stone  post  is  euonymous  vegetus,  which 
is  not  very  well  known  as  yet,  but  which  is  sure  to  be  widely  planted 
in  the  future.  This  vine  is  evergreen,  perectly  hardy,  produces  great 
numbers  of  berries  which  resemble  those  of  the  bitter-swreet  vine,  and 
clings  readily  to  the  rough  surface  of  brick  or  stone. 

Next  to  the  ivies  in  popularity  is,  perhaps,  the  Virginia  creeper. 
Though  it  has  not  the  fine  evergreen  trait  of  the  ivies,  it  has  the  de¬ 
lightful  habit  of  changing  its  quiet  robes  of  green  to  harlequin  garb  of 
gayest  reds  and  yellows  in  the  fall.  It  spins  its  own  trellis  as  it  climbs, 
fastening  the  long  runners  to  the  walls  with  tenacious  fingers.  In  the 
winter  the  fine  lacy  network  of  stems  revealed  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen  is  extremely  decorative,  especially  when  cutting  across  a  glaring 
red  brick  wall.  For  localities  liable  to  severe  winters,  ampelopsis 
muratis  is  perhaps  best  and  for  shaded  north  walls  ampelopsis  quin- 
quce folia  is  most  satisfactory. 

Clematis  jacmanni  or  maiden's  bowser  makes  a  fine  show’  of  purple 
or  of  white  as  preferred  over  a  wall  or  an  arch.  A  roadway  arched 
by  a  well  cultivated  clematis  is  truly  a  charming  sight.  Vines  that  toss 
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a  welcome  of  fragrance  such  as  the  honeysuckle,  jasmine  and  all  the 
roses  are  always  delightful  for  archway  coverings.  Thunberg’s  honey¬ 
suckle  ( Lonicera  fleocuosa )  needs  a  little  sun  to  release  its  perfume  and 
to  give  full  size  to  its  blossoms.  There  is  a  good  giant  variety,  Loni¬ 
cera  gigantica,  and  a  magnificent  yellow  blossoming  one,  Lonicera 
flava  nova  with  evergreen  foliage.  The  jasmines,  white  or  yellow, 
grow  steadily  more  beautiful  as  the  years  go  by.  A  special  article 
would  be  needed  to  tell  of  the  roses  that  can  be  planted  to  grace  the 
entrance  to  cottages  or  palaces.  There  are  always  the  ramblers,  both 
East  and  West,  red,  white,  pink  and  yellow,  in  infinite  variety. 

The  wisteria  lends  itself  with  especial  grace  to  large  entrance  per¬ 
golas  or  to  archways.  The  stems  of  an  old  wisteria  are  very  beautiful 
and  if  trained  properly  and  preserved  to  good  old  age  will  make  a 
living  arch  of  themselves.  The  trellis  which  supported  it  when  young 
could  be  removed  and  thus  a  really  beautiful  living  arch  crowned  all 
summer  with  delicate  leaves  and  adorned  in  the  spring  with  fragrant 
lavender  flower  streamers  could  be  had. 

Effective  results  are  gained  in  the  West  with  passion  flowers,  for 
they  grow  to  gigantic  size.  They  are  valued  for  the  rare  blue  shade 
of  their  flowers  and  for  the  ambition  of  their  growth.  They  are  often 
seen  covering  the  tops  of  tall  trees  with  a  crown  of  blue.  Another 
beautiful  blue  vine  which  can  be  depended  upon  to  give  beauty  to  an 
entrance  is  the  plumbago. 

COOL  TOMBS 

HEN  Abraham  Lincoln  was  shoveled  into  the  tombs, 
he  forgot  the  copperheads  and  the  assassin  ...  in 
the  dust,  in  the  cool  tombs. 

And  Ulysses  Grant  lost  all  thought  of  con  men  and 
Wall  Street,  cash  and  collateral  turned  ashes  .  .  . 
in  the  dust,  in  the  cool  tombs. 

Pocahontas’  body,  lovely  as  a  poplar,  sweet  as  a  red  haw  in  November 
or  a  paw-paw  in  May,  did  she  wonder?  does  she  remember?  .  .  . 
in  the  dust,  in  the  cool  tombs? 

Take  any  streetful  of  people  buying  clothes  and  groceries,  cheering  a 
hero  or  throwing  confetti  and  blowing  tin  horns  .  .  .  tell  me  if 
the  lovers  are  losers  .  .  .  tell  me  if  any  get  more  than  the  lovers 
...  in  the  dust  ...  in  the  cool  tombs. 

Carl  Sandburg. 
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THE  OLD  MILL:  BY  JOHN  MATTER 

“Oh,  to  be  home  again,  home  again,  home  again, 

Under  the  apple-boughs,  down  by  the  milL” 

XCE  this  mill  was  young,  the  timbers  were  green,  and 
the  stones  unworn.  The  waters  of  the  stream  slipped 
quietly  beneath  the  willows  and  crept  gently  among  the 
grasses  on  its  banks.  Then  man  came  pushing  a  deter¬ 
mined  way  westward  and  suddenly  the  slumbrous 
waters  were  quickened  into  busiest  life,  the  dreamy 
stream  that  basked  lazily  in  the  sun  boiled  and  seethed 
and  rushed  madly  through  a  race  and  over  a  wheel,  for  man  had  need 
of  its  energy.  The  tall  pine  trees  that  for  centuries  had  stood  upon 
the  bank  were  felled  and  made  into  homes,  apple  trees  appeared  in 
their  places  dropping  pink  and  white  petals  upon  the  awakened 
waters,  while  meadows  became  cornfields  and  many  roads  converged 
to  the  mill  over  which  wagons  toiled,  bringing  harvests  to  its  whirling 
stones. 

For  nearly  a  hundred  years  this  little  stream  turned  the  wheel 
grinding  the  yield  of  the  fields  into  food  for  men.  Many,  many  times 
the  spring  has  released  the  waters  from  the  icy  prisoning  of  winter  and 
given  glad  voice  to  the  mill.  The  apple  trees  have  grown  gnarly  and 
the  roads  have  widened  by  the  influx  of  settlers,  yet  this  old  mill  of  my 
grandfather’s  on  the  Eel  River,  Indiana,  still  loyally  grinds  the  corn 
brought  to  it  by  the  children's  children  of  those  who  built  it.  To  me, 
though  living  far  away  from  the  merry  melody  of  its  voice,  it  repre¬ 
sents  the  spirit  of  faithful  service.  About  it  is  a  halo  of  beaut}"  and  of 
romance,  for  it  has  played  a  priceless  part  in  the  history  of  civilization. 

It  seems  to  be  brooding  meditatively  upon  the  past,  peering  with 
still  intensity  of  thought  into  the  quiet  mirror  of  the  stream  as  into 
a  crystal  globe,  seeing  the  long  procession  of  the  years  passing  mys¬ 
tically  in  review  therein.  But  at  the  call  of  man's  need  it  arouses  in¬ 
stantly,  the  stream  singing  its  joyous  song  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  rhythmic  clacking  of  the  wheel.  Time  has  mellowed  and  increased 
its  beauty  and  ceaseless  labor  given  it  reverent  place  in  the  affections 
of  its  community.  Because  it  has  played  its  part  in  history,  has  loyally 
served  while  man  came,  lived  a  brief  time  and  went  again,  it  seems  as 
it  stands  quietly  by  the  side  of  its  friend,  the  stream,  to  be  full  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  human  kindliness. 

It  is  in  truth  a  pioneer,  as  worthy  to  bear  that  honored  name  as 
those  of  flesh  and  blood  who  marched  at  the  head  of  civilization’s  ad¬ 
vance.  Staunch  and  well-tried  is  its  heart  of  wood,  strong  its  oaken 
timbers  as  in  the  days  of  its  youth,  sweet  is  its  patient  song  of  good 
work  well  done.  Framed  by  the  fine  old  trees  that  comfort  it  with  cool 
shadows  on  summer  days,  may  it  stand  in  all  its  inspiring  beauty  for 
yet  another  hundred  years. 

( See  Illustration  on  Frontispiece.) 
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WINTER’ S  TURNING:  BY  AMY  LOWELL 

SNOW  is  still  on  the  ground, 

But  there  is  a  golden  brightness  in  the  air. 

Across  the  river, 

Blue, 

Blue, 

Sweeping  widely  under  the  arches 
Of  many  bridges, 

Is  a  spire  and  a  dome, 

Clear  as  though  ringed  with  ice-flakes, 

Golden,  and  pink,  and  jocund. 

On  a  nearby  steeple, 

A  golden  weather  cock  flashes  smartly, 

His  open  beak  “Cock-a-doodle-dooing” 

Straight  at  the  ear  of  Heaven. 

A  tall  apartment  house, 

Crocus-coloured, 

Thrusts  up  from  the  street 
Like  a  new-sprung  flower. 

Another  street  is  edged  and  patterned 
With  the  bloom  of  bricks, 

Houses  and  houses  of  rose-red  bricks, 

Every  window  a-glitter. 

The  city  is  a  parterre, 

Blowing  and  glowing, 

Alight  with  the  wind, 

Washed  over  with  gold  and  mercury. 

Let  us  throw  up  our  hats. 

For  we  are  past  the  age  of  balls 
And  have  none  handy. 

Let  us  take  hold  of  hands, 

And  race  along  the  sidewalks. 

And  dodge  the  traffic  in  crowded  streets. 

Let  us  whir  with  the  golden  spoke-wheels 
Of  the  sun. 

For  tomorrow  Winter  drops  into  the  waste  basket. 

And  the  calendar  calls  it  March. 
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A  NEW  TYPE  OF  FURNITURE:  ELEGANT 
IN  DESIGN  AND  RICH  IN  COLOR 


ROB  ABLY  one  of  the  reasons  that  our  houses  in 
America  have  been  so  over  ornamented,  so  elaborately 
draped  and  decorated,  is  because  we  have  perhaps  un¬ 
consciously  been  seeking  for  variety  and  color.  It  has 
been  a  vogue  in  this  country  for  many,  many  years, 
until  quite  recently  in  fact,  to  have  the  general,  sub¬ 
stantial  furnishing  of  the  house  in  neutral  tones;  our 
woodwork  gray  or  tan  or  white,  out  carpets  dark  and  inconspicuous, 
our  curtains  and  hangings  and  furniture  all  in  soft  unobtrusive  tones, 
and  then  we  have  sought  to  brighten  these  Puritan  surroundings  with 
color  in  vases,  or  hooks,  with  flowers  and  only  occasionally 
with  upholstery.  Now,  if  a  house  is  completely  furnished 
before  we  think  of  color,  then  color  is  going  to  be¬ 
come  an  artificial  addition,  and  it  is  always,  more  or 
less,  going  to  seem  superficial  in  the  arrangement  of 
a  room. 

It  is  really  only  in  the  very  last  few  years,  almost 
in  the  past  year,  that  we  have  decided  to  seek  for 
color  in  the  essential  furnishings  of  rooms,  in  the 
woodwork,  in  the  actual  furniture,  in  rugs  and  dra¬ 
peries.  We  owe  part  of  this  freshening  of  our  color 
spirit  to  the  brilliant  whimsical,  perhaps  temporary 
painting  of  the  Futurist  school;  we  owe  it  to  the  new  stage  setting, 
to  such  men  as  Reinhardt  and  Urban  and  Jones,  we  owe  it  preemi¬ 
nently  to  two  foreign  men,  both  designers  of  rooms  and  of  costumes, 
Bakst  and  Poiret. 

America  lias  been  slower  than  any  other  nation  in  accepting  this 
new  spirit  of  delight  in  brilliant  colors  and  in  appreciating  the  fact 
that  the  most  brilliant  tones  in  the  world  can  be  combined  and  used 
simultaneously  if  arranged  through  the  medium  of  an  artistic 


An  old-fashioned 
rocker  finished  in 
Chromewald  finish. 


imagination. 


A 

Chrome¬ 
wald 
tea-table 
in  blue. 


For  many  years  the  Craftsman  furni¬ 
ture  and  furnishings  sought  inspiration 
wholly  from  Nature  in  her  gentlest 
moods,  and  Craftsman  wood  browns  and 
forest  greens  became  famous.  We  added 
to  tli is  background  and  foundation  for 
furnishing  a  room  occasional  apricot 
yellow,  Holland  blue  or  parrot  red  that 
gave  the  high  light ;  but  almost  invariably 
the  furniture  was  oak  toned  its  softest, 
richest  note  or  green  that  gave  the  sug- 
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A  gate-leg  desk  in  Chromewald  de¬ 
sign  finished  in  blue  and  brown. 


gestion  of  wistaria  arbors  in  June. 

It  is  only  in  the  past  few  months 
that  Mr.  Stickley  has  decided  that 
the  color  note  in  a  room  should  be  in¬ 
herent  in  the  articles  themselves.  In 
order  to  carry  out  this  idea,  which  is 
along  the  line  of  his  thought  from  the 
beginning  of  his  work,  he  has  devised 
a  new  construction  in  furniture,  fin¬ 
ished  in  a  new  method  in  interesting 
colors.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
the  “Chromewald”  furniture  in  The 
Craftsman  Magazine  and  we  feel 
that  people  who  are  interested  in  his 
designs,  indeed  all  people  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  artistic  development  in 
American  furniture,  will  be  eager  to  know  more  about  the  progress 
made  in  the  presentation  of  Chromewald  blue,  Chromewald  brown,  a 
combination  of  blue  and  brown,  a  new  and  interesting  gray,  and  also 
in  the  prospect  of  the  production  of  green  and  possibly  orange. 

We  are  showing  in  the  illustrations  in  this  article  some  of  the  new, 
very  picturesque  Chromewald  designs.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  any  impression  of  the  beauty  of  deep  blue  mountain  lakes,  of  the 
richness  of  the  golden  sheen  or  the  soft  warmth  and  intimacy  of  the 
gray  tone  of  the  Chromewald  gray  in  these  little  sketches,  but  some¬ 
thing  of  the  picturesque  form  of  the  quality  which  makes  this  furni¬ 
ture,  already  known  as  “picture  furniture,”  can  be  surmised.  Perhaps 
if  one  excepts  the  beauty  of  color  and  the  picturesqueness  of  outline 
of  the  Chromewald  furniture,  the  next  most  significant  quality  is  a 
certain  friendliness,  a  certain  kind  of  inti¬ 
macy  and  pleasure  that  one  usually  expects 
only  from  antique  pieces.  Possibly  the  very 
tone  of  this  furniture,  the  lack  of  any  flat 
unbeautiful  space,  the  gold  glow  in  the  high ' 
light,  the  depth  of  the  blue  may  account  for 
this. 

In  any  case  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
secret  of  the  instant  acceptance  of  Chrome¬ 
wald  furniture  by  people  desiring  really 
beautiful  environment  is  in  part  the  sense  of 
familiarity  it  gives,  like  an  established 
friendship  or  a  recurring  melody.  It  looks 
as  though  it  had  been  polished  by  years  of 


Chrome¬ 
wald 
table 
in  blue 
and 
brown. 
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comfortable  usage.  Varnish,  no  matter  how  subtly 
applied,  has  an  undesirable  look  of  newness.  The 
quality  of  old  furniture  that  makes  collectors  pay 
what  seems  an  exorbitant  price  to  some  people  is 
in  the  polish  that  only  age  has  until  now  been 
able  to  give.  The  hand  polish  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  to  a  great  extent  reproduces  the  soft 
luster  that  we  have  considered  was  given 
wood  only  by  age.  Occasionally  a  Colonial 
chair  will  be  found  in  some  New  England 
house  that  has  been  in  constant  use  for  many 
generations  with  just  that  soft  luster  that 
age  and  service  only  can  give.  Furniture 

lovers  have  ransacked  New  England  hoping  chromewaid  dressing  table, 
to  gain  possession  of  such  old  chairs,  for  well  made  in  blue,  brown  or  gray, 
they  know  nothing  made  of  late  days  can  compare  with  the  refined 
distinction  of  surface  attained  by  those  old  pieces. 

Chromewaid  furniture  is  singularly  like  the  old  furniture  in  finish. 
Mr.  Stickley,  wrho  has  spent  a  lifetime  experimenting  in  the  curing  and 
polishing  of  wood,  has  discovered  a  way  of  fuming  that  permits  the 
deep  rich  gold  glow  of  the  live  wood  to  show  through  color.  As  far 
as  we  know,  this  is  the  only  occasion  where  color  is  used  on  fumed  oak. 
The  decorative  quality  of  color  obtained  is  much  greater  than  in  that 
of  the  popular  painted  furniture,  the  standard  of  perfection  of  which 
is  a  smooth,  unmodulated  surface.  This  perfection  is  exceedingly 
monotonous  compared  with  that  incorporated  in  the  fumed  wood. 

The  pen  and  ink  sketches  scattered  through  the  text  of  this  article 
in  no  way  convey  the  subtle  color  charm  and  refined  finish  of  the  wood, 
but  they  give  a  rather  imperfect  idea  of  their  form.  The  proportion 
of  the  gate-leg  tea-table  is  exceptionally  happy.  The  turned  legs  are 
delicate  yet  sturdy  looking,  light  with  no  suggestion  of  insecurity. 

The  open  gate-leg  solves  the 
problem  of  comfortable  sit¬ 
ting,  for  it  does  away  with  the 
fixed  table  leg  that,  in  small 
tables,  leaves  no  place  for  the 
diner’s  knees.  The  eight  legs 
make  the  table  extremely 
steady.  Round  table  tops 
mounted  on  a  central  pedes¬ 
tal  at  their  best  are  insecure. 
They  are  seldom  firm.  This 
table  is  in  a  rich  sun-warm 


A  Chromewaid 
three-quarter  bed, 
finished  in  blue. 
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Chromewald  brown  finish  or  a  rare  shade  of  Chinese  blue,  polished 
until  the  blue  on  the  corners  and  the  tops  of  the  rounds  has  been 
rubbed  off,  leaving  the  golden  brown  showing  through.  When  this 
table  is  made  with  blue  legs  with  a  hint  of  brown  in  the  high  lights  and 
the  top  of  brown,  set  with  blue  dishes,  with  candlesticks  with  blue 
candles  in  them  and  vases  filled  with  blue  flowers  it  is  certainly  a  most 
strikingly  original  piece  of  furniture.  It  is  decorative,  bright,  modern, 
yet  looks  substantial,  well  tried  and  old. 

The  clover  leaf  table  with  the  four  beautifully  turned  legs  and 
graceful  stretcher  is  smaller  and  therefore  easy  to  carry  about.  When 
made  with  a  brown  top  and  set  with  blue  dishes  it  is  an  ideal  table  upon 
which  an  invalid’s  breakfast  may  be  served  by  the  side  of  the  bed. 
Or  again  it  can  be  carried  out  to  the  lawn  under  the  pergola  or  on  the 
porch  for  an  individual  breakfast  service. 

Another  beautiful  design  is  the  gate-leg  writing  table.  When 
rooms  are  small  this  makes  an  unusually  practical  article.  Apartment 
houses  need  sometimes  to  be  furnished  with  smallest  articles  of  furni¬ 
ture  that  are  practical.  The  legs  of  this  table  fold  compactly  and  the 
lid  drops  down  so  that  it  occupies  but  little  space  and  is  beautiful 
whether  open  or  closed. 

The  dressing  table  and  the  bed  are  ideal  for  city  houses,  for  they 
are  dainty,  elegant,  rich  looking,  yet  not  heavily  burdensome.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  articles  designed  by  Mr.  Stickley  and  finished 
with  the  Chromewald.  There  are  wonderful  daybeds,  dining-room 
sets,  in  fact  every  article  of  furniture  for  the  most  aristocratic  of  city 
houses  can  be  found  made  in  the  Chromewald  blues,  oak  brown  or 
grays. 

Oak  furniture  takes  a  most  wonderful  gray  under  this  treatment. 
It  is  not  a  silver  or  a  blue  gray,  but  a  deep  warm  gray  full  of  char¬ 
acter.  When  furniture  upon  which  this  gray  color  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  is  thoroughly  polished  by  this  hand  process,  the  brilliancy  of 
the  wood  shines  through  the  gray  and  gives  it  an  alive  sense  difficult 
to  describe.  The  dressing  table,  writing  desk  and  tea  tables  are  pro¬ 
vided,  if  desired,  with  glass  tops,  beneath  which  silk  or  cretonne  in 
bright  figures  can  be  introduced  to  complete  the  color  scheme  of  the 
room. 

Though  rooms  furnished  entirely  with  Chromewald  are  distinctive, 
any  one  piece  could  be  introduced  to  advantage  in  a  room  furnished 
either  with  mahogany  or  oak.  We  might  liken  these  individual  pieces 
to  jewelry  which  focuses  or  completes  a  definite  color  scheme.  As  a  bit 
of  jewelry  is  the  finishing  touch  to  a  fine  costume,  one  piece  of  Chrome¬ 
wald  introduced  into  a  dull  room  immediately  lifts  it  to  fresh  interest, 
infuses  color  in  the  most  natural  and  pleasing  of  ways. 


CRAFTSMAN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY 
HOUSES:  TWO  NEW  DESIGNS 

TOWN  house  of  brick  and  a  summer  camp  of  wood 
have  been  designed  for  the  help  and  consideration  of 
readers  ot  the  July  Craftsman.  These  two  houses 
are  very  different — one  is  formal,  dignified,  imposing, 
substantial,  beautiful,  through  the  great  reserve 
shown  in  its  designing;  the  other  is  its  opposite  in  type, 
simple,  informal,  roomy  and  a  most  acceptable  ex¬ 
ample  of  all  that  a  summer  home  among  the  hills  and  trees  should  be. 
The  windows  are  as  large  as  it  was  possible  to  make  them,  so  that  the 
sweetness  of  the  outside  world  could  penetrate  to  the  inside  of  the 
house.  Large  porches  for  dining  room  and  terraces  for  outdoor  living 
rooms  have  been  provided.  Each  of  these  two  houses  was  planned  to 
facilitate  comfortable  living  in  their  respective  locations. 

THE  floor  plan  of  the  city  house,  Number  Two  hundred  and 
eleven,  reveals  a  new  feature  of  importance  and  that  is  the  sun 
room  at  the  right  of  the  entrance.  This  sun  room  is  capable  of 
many  treatments.  It  may  be  left  open  as  shown  in  the  picture  with 
window  boxes  along  the  edge  or  it  can  he  enclosed  with  glass  for  a 
winter  sitting  room.  But  in  either  case  the  little  wall  fountain  at  the 
back  of  the  living-room  chimney  should  he  kept.  This  little  fountain 
could  he  hut  a  simple  lion  head  or  dolphin  placed  over  a  raised  basin  or 
it  could  he  more  elaborate  with  some  little  figure  standing  at  the  hack 
of  a  circular  pool  set  in  the  floor.  The  outlet  and  inlet  of  water  could 
easily  he  regulated  in  either  case  and  potted  plants,  ferns  and  ivies 
set  around  the  rim.  This  arrangement  would  he  much  easier  than  any 
attempt  to  grow  them  in  soil  left  for  that  purpose. 

On  either  side  of  the  entrance  to  this  house  are  brick  pillars  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  main  wall  of  the  house  and  supporting  a  small  hood. 
The  floor  of  the  entrance  is  hut  one  step  up  from  the  walk,  which  gives 
it  a  hospitable  appearance.  At  the  left  of  the  door  is  a  coat  closet. 
Another  step  leads  up  to  the  main  hall,  and  in  the  corner  by  the  stair 
is  a  seat  that  not  only  is  most  convenient,  hut  gives  a  pleasant  cozy 
effect  to  the  hall  that  is  quite  often  most  uninteresting.  These  two 
stairways  are  admirably  handled.  The  servants  can  reach  their  room 
from  either  the  kitchen  or  the  dining  room  without  having  to  pass 
through  the  front  hall.  This  not  only  saves  them  steps,  but  enables 
them  to  go  back  and  forth  to  their  own  rooms  without  having  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  members  of  the  family. 

The  position  of  the  kitchen  is  also  excellent.  The  tradesmen’s  en¬ 
trance  is  through  a  gateway  in  the  brick  garden  wall  that  is  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  kitchen.  One  kitchen  window  thus  looks 
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FIRST  FLOOR 
PLAN  OF  CRAFTS- 
MAN  TOWN 
HOUSE,  NO.  21 1. 


through 
vines  to  the 
street  and 
the  others 
have  full 
view  of  the 
main  gar¬ 
den  that  is 
at  the  back 
of  the 
house. 

There  is 
also  a  serv¬ 
ice  porch 
that,  cov¬ 
ered  with 

vines,  would  make  a  pleasant  place  for  the  maids  to  sit  and  rest.  The 
kitchen  is  provided  with  ample  closet  room  and  all  conveniences  for 
work. 

A  large  fireplace  is  an  attractive  feature  of  the  dining  room. 
Whether  entering  this  room  from  the  hall  or  the  living  room  the  fire¬ 
place  and  the  large  window  giving  view  of  the  garden  is  seen,  making 
a  pleasant  impression  of  sunlight  and  firelight  cheer.  There  is  also 
a  fireplace  in  the  living  room.  Opposite  is  a  large  bay  window  which, 
with  the  group  of  three  casement  windows,  assures  the  room  of  an 
abundance  of  light.  The  doorway  gives  access  to  the  wall  garden  at 

the  back  of  the  house.  Thus 
the  first  floor  is  condensed 
where  necessary,  yet  the  main 
rooms  and  the  hall,  by  reason 
of  the  wide  doors  and  their 
group  placing,  may  be  thrown 
together  almost  as  one  room  in 
the  event  of  a  social  gathering. 
The  second  floor  allows  for 
three  roomy  bedrooms,  closets 
and  the  bath,  beside  the  hall, 
and  the  third  floor  is  devoted 
to  the  servants’  quarters. 

Brick  has  been  chosen  for 
this  town  house  because  of  its 
substantial  permanent  beauty. 
The  shade  is  not  indicated  be- 


SECOND  FLOOR 
NO.  21 1. 


PLAN  OF  CRAFTSMAN  TOWN  HOUSE, 
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cause  there  are  almost  as  many  tints  to  choose  from  as  there  are  people 
desiring  to  build.  Buffs,  light  and  dark  browns,  gray,  fawns  and  reds 
in  full  scale,  plain  or  varied,  rough  or  smooth  are  ready  for  people’s 
choosing.  The  low  curbing  or  wall  along  the  street  front  is  also  of 
brick  partially  covered  with  ivy.  The  walks  can  be  of  brick,  cement 
or  gravel  as  desired.  All  the  windows  are  casement  and  the  chimneys 
of  brick. 

This  house  was  placed  rather  close  to  the  street  to  allow  for  a  large 
garden  in  the  rear.  This  garden  should  be  made  along  formal  lines 
to  be  in  keeping  with  the  reserved  trimness  of  the  house.  If  the  gar¬ 
den  was  enclosed  by  a  wall  or  hedge  then  espalier  fruit  trees  could  be 
grown  against  them.  The  fruit  of  an  espalier  tree,  because  it  is  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  winds  and  the  cold  weather  by  the  wall,  is  generally 
earlier  and  much  more  perfect  in  size  and  color  than  the  fruit  of  an  un¬ 
protected  tree.  Since  they  take  up  but  little  room  and  are  extremely 
ornamental  they  are  to  be  preferred  for  city  or  town  gardens. 

SUMMER  houses,  though  plain  even  to  rudeness,  are  often  more 
beloved  than  the  larger  city  home.  The  aspect  of  informal  living, 
the  wide  porches  and  open  windows  bespeak  comfort  and  thor¬ 
ough  enjoyment  of  life.  The  one  we  have  designed  for  this  month, 
Number  Two  hundred  and  twelve,  is  preeminently  for  a  home  in  the 
hills,  a  grove  or  by  a  lake.  One  of  the  houses  to  he  shown  in  the 
August  Craftsman  will  be  a  summer  cottage  designed  especially  for 
the  seashore.  Sometimes  a  house  planned  for  the  seashore  would  be 
equally  excellent  for  the  mountains,  but  as  a  general  thing  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  rooms,  baths  and  porches  of  the  two  houses  must  be  different 
because  the  need  is  different. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  in  a  summer  camp  is  the  floor  plan. 
There  must  be  as  large  a  living  room  as  can  be  obtained  and  plenty  of 
bedrooms  and  extra  places  for  sleeping  when  guests  are  to  be  accom¬ 
modated  for  the  week-end  parties  that  form  so  large  a  part  of  a  sum¬ 
mer’s  pleasure.  Provision  has  been  made  for  four  bedrooms  and  two 
baths  in  this  house.  Two  bedrooms  and  a  bath  were  put  on  each  side 
of  the  house  and  separated  by  the  living  room  so  that  in  the 
event  of  large  parties  there  could  be  greater  privacy.  If  the  owner 
does  not  desire  the  two  bathrooms  then  one  of  the  divisions  could  be 
used  for  an  extra  closet  or  storerooms.  Trunks  could  be  set  out  of  the 
way  in  them,  yet  be  easily  reached.  Extra  cots  could  be  put  out  on 
the  terrace,  the  corners  of  the  house  offering  ample  protection  from  the 
wind.  Extra  couches  could  also  be  put  in  the  living  room;  a  tent  or 
two  also  for  the  boy  scouts  of  the  family  or  the  Woodcraft  girls  be- 
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CRAFTSMAN  TOWN  HOUSE  NUMBER  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  ELEVEN, 
OF  BRICK,  along  dignified,  reserved  lines:  In  the  garden  wall,  which  is  an  extension 
of  the  house,  is  a  small  gateway  which  adds  beauty  to  the  design  and  gives  tradesmen 
direct  entrance  to  the  kitchen: 

A  curbing  of  brick  partly  covered  with  ivy  is  across  the  face  of  the  lot  and  a  sun 
room  or  porch  with  wall  fountain  makes  the  one  corner  of  the  house  unusually  attractive. 


CRAFTSMAN  SUMMER  CAMP,  NUMBER  TWO  HUNDRED  AND 
TWELVE,  OF  WOOD,  designed  to  be  erected  upon  a  slightly  sloping  bank 
of  a  lake  or  small  stream. 

Because  the  large  central  living  room  extends  to  the  peak  opportunity  is  had 
for  the  introduction  of  an  upper  row  of  windows  which  give  light  to  the  room 
even  though  the  vine-covered  pergola  partly  shades  the  lower  windows. 
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neath  the  trees,  would 
help’  dispose  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  overflow  of  guests 
and  also  give  the  young¬ 
sters  a  helpful,  most  de¬ 
lightful  experience  in 
the  real  joys  of  camp 
life. 

When  winter  calls  the 
family  back  to  the  city 
the  task  of  closing  the 
house  for  safety  during 
its  long  idleness  con¬ 
fronts  the  owner.  This 
plan  has  provided  a  dry 
storeroom  for  the  rugs, 
bedding,  clothing,  etc., 
above  the  bedrooms.  As 
everyone  knows  who  has 
closed  a  house  for  the 
winter,  every  precaution 
must  be  taken  to  keep 
out  the  dampness  and  mil¬ 
dew.  That  this  house  . 
could  be  built  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  the  living 
room  was  left  unceiled,  open  to  the  peak  of 
the  roof  ;  but  the  bedrooms  were  ceiled  over, 
leaving  them  eight  feet  in  height.  So  above 
the  bedrooms  and  bath  on  each  side  of  the 
house  is  a  high  and  dry  place  for  storing 
things  out  of  the  reach  of  wood  rats  and 
squirrels  that  do  so  much  damage  unless 
outwitted  in  some  way.  These  storage 
places  must  be  reached  by  ladders.  They 
should  not  be  left  standing  beside  them, 
but  removed  to  another  part  of  the  room 
or  placed  upon  the  floor.  Each  of  these 
storerooms  is  provided  with  windows 
which  permit  a  free  current  of  air  to  pass 
across  the  living  room  and  also  keep  the 
bedrooms  cool.  Because  the  living  room 
is  higher  than  the  other  rooms  there  is  a 
chance  for  a  row  of  windows  beneath  the 
eaves  on  the  front  of  the  house.  The 
light  entering  the  room  from  SO'  high  a 
position  illumines  the  room  most  pleas¬ 
antly. 

At  the  rear  of  the  house  is  a  dining 
porch  that  can  be  enclosed  in  glass  or  left 
open  as  desired.  If  left  open  as  some  pre¬ 
fer,  then  the  table  can  be  set  in  the  living 
room  on  stormy  days.  Or  still  a  different 
plan  could  be  had  by  turning  this  dining 
porch  into  an  outdoor  sleeping  porch  and 
serving  all  the  meals  in  the  living  room, 
or  even  out  on  the  terrace  under  the  per¬ 
gola.  This  house  would  be  at  its  best 
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CRAFTSMAN  COUNTRY  HOUSE  NO.  212  :  FLOOR  PLAN. 

built  upon  a  slightly  sloping  bank  by  a 
lake  so  that  the  back  of  the  house  is  prac¬ 
tically  on  a  level  and  the  terrace  in  front 
raised  a  little  above  the  lake.  This  gives 
a  chance  for  effective  winding  walk  down 
to  the  water.  If  there  are  no  stones  in 
the  locality  then  of  course  a  similar  effect 
could  be  had  by  the  large  rustic  porch. 
To  provide  for  both  full  sun  and  shade  a 
pergola  has  been  introduced  over  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  the  terrace.  This  pergola  is 
to  be  of  rustic ;  in  the  West  it  quite  likely 
would  be  of  redwood,  in  the  East  oak, 
chestnut,  pine,  white  birch  or  whatever 
tree  is  most  easily  obtainable.  In  such 
woodland  positions  rustic  looks  better 
with  the  bark  left  on.  If,  in  the  course  of 
time,  the  bark  becomes  ragged  it  can  be 
removed  and  the  bare  logs  stained. 

Of  course  the  planting  of  such  a  place 
should  be  what  is  called  natural.  There 
are  vines  such  as  bitter-sweet,  wild  grape, 
wild  cucumber,  honeysuckle,  woodbine 
or  even  the  long  trailing  blackberry  that 
could  be  lifted  from  their  home  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood  of  the  house  and 
planted  at  the  terrace  so  that  they  will 
either  partially  cover  it  or  climb  over  the 
top  of  the  pergola.  All  the  flowers  plant¬ 
ed  among  the  rocks,  beneath  the  windows 
or  along  the  walks  should  be  wild  flowers, 
because  they  are  more  suitable. 
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A  HOUSE  OF  SEVEN  FIRE¬ 
PLACES  :  FRO  M  CRAFTS¬ 
MAN  INSPIRATION 

RUISING  for  months  upon  the 
labyrinth  of  tidal  streams  and 
estuaries  of  Virginia  in  search  of 
a  home  site  is  an  experience  well 
worthy  the  fine  old  romantic  name,  “ad¬ 
venture.”  We  can  think  of  no  more  de¬ 
lightful  voyage  than  such  a  one  taken  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Hutchins,  authors 
of  “Houseboating  on  a  Colonial  Water¬ 
way.”  At  last  they  found  their  little 
Canaan  upon  the  west  bank  of  Broad 
Creek  in  the  outskirts  of  Ingleside,  a  sub¬ 
urb  of  Norfolk. 

Here  they  are  just  completing  a  house 
designed  and  worked  out  in  detail  by 
themselves.  Most  of  the  finishing  con¬ 
struction,  as  of  mantels,  hearths,  panel¬ 
ing,  and  some  of  the  hardware,  has  been 
done  by  Mr.  Hutchins,  so  that  the  house 
embodies  their  conception  of  Craftsman 
ideals  as  adapted  to  a  southern  suburban 
home. 

As  shown  by  the  illustrations,  the 
ho'iise  has  an  exterior  of  simplest  lines, 
depending  for  effect  upon  careful  propor¬ 
tioning,  a  dignified  solidity  of  construc¬ 
tion,  and  well  balanced  detail. 

The  house  has  almost  the  appearance 
of  being  built  with  heavy  exposed  timber¬ 


ing.  This  is  due  to  the  2"xio"  water- 
table,  looking  like  an  exposed  sill,  sup¬ 
porting  what  resemble  solid  6"x6"  corner 
posts,  these  in  turn  seemingly  capped  by 
a  large  belt  timber  running  just  beneath 
the  shingled  upper  story.  The  timber¬ 
like  corner  posts  really  have  their  inner 
corners  sawed  out,  and  fit  over  the 
sheathing  the  same  as  ordinary  corner- 
boards,  but  minus  the  open  joint,  and 
plus  a  dignified  effect  that  corner-boards 
cannot  have. 

In  keeping  with  this  solid  structural 
appearance  below  are  the  gables  above 
with  their  6"x6"  projecting  timbers  sup¬ 
porting  the  exposed  rafters  of  the  wide 
overhang. 

This  look  of  heavy  construction  called 
of  course  for  very  wide  weatherboarding. 
This  was  obtained  by  shaping  %"xio" 
boards  in  form  similar  to  ordinary  weath¬ 
erboarding  but  with  the  base  of  each 
board  plowed  out  to  receive  the  upper 
edge  of  the  one  below  it.  In  this  form 
each  board  lies  flat  upon  the  studding  its 
whole  width,  and  when  properly  bored 
and  nailed  with  four  regular  flat  head 
nails  at  each  stud  bearing,  can  be  kept 
from  warping  despite  the  marked  warp¬ 
ing  tendency  of  so  wide  a  clapboard. 

Even  when  a  builder  fully  realizes  the 
artistic  value  of  keeping  foundations  low 
so  that  the  house  seems  growing  from 
the  earth,  he  does  not  usually  attempt  to 
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SHOWING  HOW  WELL  THE  HOUSE  IS  PLACED. 

are  of  concrete  with  a  very  smooth  sur¬ 
face  finish  so  that  when  painted  white 
uniformly  with  the  pillars  above  them  no 
incongruous  change  of  material  is  appar¬ 
ent.  Each  base  has  its  middle  part — all 
that  is  covered  by  the  wooden  pillar  rest¬ 
ing  upon  it — raised  and  tapering  upward 
toward  the  center.  So,  when  the  pillar 
is  in  place,  the  base  has  the  appearance 
of  having  the  desired  flat  top,  and  yet  the 
wooden  pillar  rests  upon  a  sloping  sur¬ 
face  that  will  carry  the  rain  water  away 
from  it,  and  will  even  drain  away  what 
may  be  blown  in  under  it. 

All  the  rest  of  the  framing  of  the  porch 
is  in  solid  timbers.  The  long  stretch  of 
roof  between  the  two  front  pillars  has 
been  secured  without  sagging  by  using 
for  its  support  a  slightly  bent  timber  laid 
crowning  side  up.  The  floor  of  the 
porch  is  of  concrete.  Except  for  a  smooth 
finished  border  in  gray,  the  surface  is 
slightly  rough  in  broken  green,  as  the 
pebble  aggregate  shows  through  and,  dis¬ 
daining  the  green  stain,  makes  a  hit-and- 
miss  mosaic  in  its  own  dull  yellows  and 
browns. 

Two  features  of  this  porch  make  it  pe- 


attain  this  ideal  if  there  is  to  be  a 
cellar  under  the  house.  A  cellar 
to  be  properly  lighted  requires 
windows  of  good  size  and  to  get 
these  the  foundation  must  be  car¬ 
ried  well  above  grade. 

But  to  a  considerable  degree  a 
large,  well  lighted  cellar  and  a 
low-lying  house  are  here  com¬ 
bined.  This  is  accomplished  by 
bringing  the  small  one-story  por¬ 
tion,  where  cellar  window's  are 
unnecessary,  down  to  the  ground, 
and  by  the  retaining  wall  along 
the  west  front,  which  permits  a 
rise  of  the  lawn  that  does  away 
with  steps,  and  gives  an  actual 
surface  approach  to  the  porch. 

Along  Craftsman  Lines. 

This  porch,  in  its  strong  sim¬ 
plicity,  is  a  good  example  of 
Craftsman  architecture.  The  il¬ 
lustrations  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
manner  of  construction.  Large 
wooden  porch  pillars  like  these, 
whether  solid  or  built  up,  present 
a  number  of  difficulties  in  their 
tendencies  to  unduly  display 
cracks  and  joints  and  to  go  early 
to  decay  at  their  lower  ends  where 
they  rest  upon  the  porch  floor.  Unusual 
care  has  been  taken  to  overcome  these  trou¬ 
bles.  The  pillars  are  made  up  of  thick 
boards  of  Mississippi  heart  pine  built 
over  a  strong  interior  frame.  The  bases 


AN  INGENIOUSLY  PLACED  FIREPLACE  OF  BRICK  AND 
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A  SIMPLE  ALL-BRICK  FIREPLACE. 


culiarly  attractive  as  the  entrance  to  a 
suburban  or  country  home.  The  absence 
of  steps,  SO'  that  the  lawn  lies  level 
against  the  porch  floor,  ties  the  house  to 
the  outdoors,  giving  a  feeling  of  welcome 
to  the  visitor  as  he  walks  directly  in 
from  green  of  grass  to  green  of  porch 
floor;  and  the  recessed  entrance  at  the 
back  of  the  porch  carries  the  visitor  hos¬ 
pitably  on  half  within  the  home  before 
he  comes  to  the  quaint  little  step  and  the 
door  with  its  weathered  brass  old-fash¬ 
ioned  latch. 

The  two  big  chimneys  showing  squat 
through  the  ridge  of  the  house  are  in 
keeping  with  the  low  spread  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  are  unusually  complete  in  their 
construction.  Each  one  carries  five  terra 
cotta  lined  flues  and  four  ash-chutes,  thus 
providing  a  separate  flue  for  each  of  the 
following:  furnace,  laundry  stove,  kit¬ 
chen  range  (if  range  be  used),  and  seven 
open  fireplaces,  together  with  separate 
ash-chutes  for  each  of  the  fireplaces,  up¬ 
stairs  and  down.  The  house  contains 
eight  rooms  and  two  baths. 

While  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
secure  the  most  marked  Craftsman-like 
effects  by  extensive  wall-surfaces  in 
wood,  there  has  been  a  generous  use  of 
that  most  home-making  of  materials. 
The  usual  interior  trim  is  exceptionally 


heavy,  and  there  is  much  additional 
woodwork  in  structural  and  panel  effects. 
All  of  this  is  most  satisfyingly  simple 
and  plain.  There  is  not  a  piece  of  so- 
called  ornamental  molding  in  the  house. 

Wood  has  been  left  to  show  as  wood. 
Paint  and  varnish  have  been  tabooed,  and 
the  surface  treated  with  spirit  stains  and 
with  a  dull  finish,  showing  all  the  charm¬ 
ing  perfections  and  the  artistic  homelike 
imperfections,  too,  of  the  natural  wood. 

In  the  recessed  portion  of  the  dining 
room  chimney  front,  the  background 
about  the  antique-surfaced,  brass  medal- 
ion,  is  a  covering  of  concrete  over  the 
bricks.  This  concrete  is  of  cement,  sand, 
and  fine  sharp  particles  of  stone,  called 
by  the  builders  grit.  The  resulting  rough 
surface  was  first  brushed  over  with  a  flat 
dark-green  paint,  very  thin  so  as  to  reach 
into  all  the  interstices  between  the  tiny 
stones ;  and  after  this  coat  was  dry,  a 
second  one  of  flat  light-green  was 
brushed  on  lightly  so  as  to  strike  only  the 
high  points.  The  result  is  an  attractive 
broken  effect  of  both  texture  and  color. 

Seven  Open  Fires. 

There  are  seven  open  fireplaces,  and 
they  have  made  a  good  record,  as  no  one 
of  them  smokes.  This  is  due  to  their 
construction  having  been  taken  entirely 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  mason,  and  made 
a  matter  of  scientific  measurements. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  nearly  all  the 
fireplaces  have  low  projections  of  ma¬ 
sonry  at  the  sides,  cheek-hobs  they  might 
be  called.  These  are  the  result  of  a  study 
of  fireplaces  with  an  eye  to  securing 
something  of  old-time  massiveness  with¬ 
in  the  more  limited  space,  usually  avail¬ 
able  nowadays,  for  chimney-breasts.  The 
effect  is  quite  pronounced.  These  cheek- 
hobs  make  bases  of  added  width  and  weight 
for  the  sides  of  the  fireplace,  and  materi¬ 
ally  increase  the  apparent  depth  of  the 
opening. 

This  deepening  effect  was  an  interest¬ 
ing  development  as  the  work  went  on. 
It  is  recognized  that  a  shallow  fireplace, 
other  things  being  equal,  will  throw  out 
more  heat  than  a  deep  one.  But  it  does 
not  look  as  well.  Here  it  was  found  that 
the  low  projecting  masonry  at  the  sides 
seemed  to  push  the  back  walls  so  deeply 
in  as  to  give  quite  satisfactory  character 
and  dignity  to  the  fireplaces. 

These  cheek-hobs  have  much  of  the  ar¬ 
tistic  quaintness,  too,  of  the  old-time  hob 
built  within  the  opening. 
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THE  LITTLE  HOUSES  OF 
AMERICA 

Continued  from  page  jp 5. 

in  this  house,  bedrooms  and  bath  are  na¬ 
turally  relegated  to  the  upper  floor.  This 
gives  greater  privacy  to  the  bedrooms  and 
besides  some  people  think  it  is  more  whole¬ 
some  to  sleep  upstairs,  therefore  insist  upon 
a  two-story  house.  This  house  was  planned 
to  face  the  street, 
though  if  the  lot 
upon  which  it 
stands  be  a  nar¬ 
row  one  the  bed¬ 
room  end  could 
be  placed  toward 
the  rear. 

A  path  bor¬ 
dered  with  flow¬ 
ers  leading  down 
one  side  to  the 
porch  would 
make  an  attrac¬ 
tive  entrance 
even  if  it  be  on 
the  side  instead 
of  the  front  of 
the  house.  If  the 
porch  floor  cannot  be  laid  with  broken  flags 
as  indicated  in  the  design,  then  brick  or 
wood  could  be  substituted.  The  cost  of  this 
house  with  its  two  stories,  larger  rooms, 
more  substantial  provision  for  heating, 
would  be  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars. 

Many  people  think  the  Dutch  or  gambrel 
roof  the  most  picturesque  of  all  roofs  for 
a  small  house,  so  Mr.  Embury  has  given  us 


a  design  with  such  a  roof  and  it  certainly 
embodies  the  historical  sentiment.  The  cost 
is  now  raised  to  a  possible  three  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  but  it  provides  for 
seven  rooms.  The  arrangement  of  the 
rooms  is  especially  fine  and  the  big  dining 
room,  kitchen  and  pantry  with  its  porches 
are  compactly  together  on  the  first  floor  and 
the  four  bedrooms  and  bath  are  conven¬ 


iently  grouped  on  the  second  floor.  A  heat¬ 
ing  plant  is  installed  in  one  part  of  the  cel¬ 
lar,  which  has  been  excavated  the  full  size 
of  the  house,  thus  permitting  the  installation 
of  a  wash  room,  storage  rooms  or  photo¬ 
graphic  dark  room  if  desired.  An  inexpen¬ 
sive  but  attractive  idea  is  introduced  in  the 
cornice  and  frieze.  The  lattice  on  the 
porches  and  the  shutters  also  give  a  pleas¬ 
ingly  decorative  touch  to  the  exterior. 

White  has  been 
chosen  for  the 
body  of  this  house. 
The  roof  is  of  soft 
light  brown  or  tan 
and  the  shutters 
green.  The  inte¬ 
rior  is  plastered 
trim  with  a  base 
and  picture  mold, 
floors  stained  dark, 
waxed  and  pol¬ 
ished. 

Mr.  (Embury’s 
advice  to  inexperi¬ 
enced  people  about 
to  build  a  small 
house  is  well  worth 
serious  attention, 
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for  there  is  not  a  point  upon  which  he 
is  not  amply  qualified  to  give  the  most 
worth  while  counsel.  The  foundations, 
he  says,  should  be  built  up  of  vitrified 
brick  coated  with  solid  tar  on  all  sec¬ 
tions  below  grade  to  guard  against  the 
disintegrating  effects  of  dampness.  The 
floor  of  the  cellar  should  be  laid  with  Port¬ 
land  cement.  Every  joint  between  the  brick 
foundation  and  the  wood  sills  must  be  filled 
to  prevent  rats  and  mice  from  gaining  an 
entrance.  Special  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  have  the  studding  heavy  enough  to 
insure  a  rigid  frame.  In  addition  it  should 
be  well  augmented  by  diag¬ 
onal  braces  and  short  pieces 
of  wood  inserted  between 
the  studs  to  stiffen  them. 

Light  tough  wood  such  as 
pine  is  recommended  for  the 
framing,  sheathing,  rafters, 
boxing,  etc.  Shingles  of 
wood  instead  of  tile  or  slate 
are  best  for  the  small  houses, 
not  only  because  they  last 
well,  but  because  better  color 
results  can  be  obtained 
through  the  simple  process 
of  staining. 

There  is  a  compelling,  lov¬ 
able  quality  about  a  little 


ing  in  a  large  pretentious  one.  The 
very  name,  cottage,  has  a  homey, 
happy,  wholesome  sound  somewhat 
akin  to  the  affectionate  name  home. 
The  word  palace  or  mansion  utterly 
lacks  the  power  to  conjure  up  an 
equally  appealing  picture.  Little 
houses  suggest  the  first  home  of  the 
happy  young  people  or  a  retreat  in 
some  beautiful  corner  of  the  world 
away  from  the  cares  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  great  town  houses.  Little 
houses  are  for  the  country, 
not  for  the  city.  They  al¬ 
ways  have  gardens  of  flow¬ 
ers  or  great  trees  to  give 
dignity  or  noble  view  to  in¬ 
spire.  Whether  down  by  the 
sea  or  up  in  the  mountains, 
in  a  village  or  out  in  the  wilds,  little 
houses  seem  to  have  a  decided  indi¬ 
viduality  that  we  might  almost  class 
as  a  personality.  As  a  general  thing 
they  seem  to  have  been  designed  to 
“suit  the  taste  of  the  master’s  mind” 
rather  than  to  have  been  laid  out  by  a  pro¬ 
fessional,  disinterested  architect. 

In  looking  ever  these  cottages  designed 
by  Mr.  Embury  we  find  in  unusual  degree 
that  charming  individuality  without  which 
a  little  house  would  seem  cheap  rather  than 
irresistibly  desirable.  Smallness  carries 
with  it  the  air  of  cheapness  unless  beauti¬ 
fully  modeled,  then  it  partakes  of  the  re¬ 
finement  or  the  condensed  worth  of 
jewels. 

There  is  something  beside  a  combination 
of  wood  and  stone,  brick  and  mortar,  floor 
plan  and  silhouette  about  Mr.  Embury’s 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN  OF  THE  ONE  AND  ONE-HALF  STORY  BUNGALOW  DE- 


house  that  is  generally  lack-  signed  by  aymar  embury,  shown  on  page  394. 
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SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN  OF  A  HOUSE  DESIGNED  FOR  BOTH  SUMMER  AND 
WINTER  OCCUPANCY,  SHOWN  ON  PAGE  394. 

work,  a  something  intangible  that  means 
home,  that  suggests  comfort  and  joy  of  liv 


— -j  beautiful  house  than  a  mon- 
I"  strously  ungainly  awkward 
one,  badly  proportioned,  care¬ 
lessly  built,  that  is 
as  far  as  money  is 
concerned ;  but  it 
does  cost  more  of 
that  much  rarer 
commodity,  good 
taste. 

We  are  hoping  that  these 
designs  of  Mr.  Embury’s  may 
reach  many,  many  people  and 
serve  as  models  for  a  great 
many  new  homes.  We  can¬ 
not  think  how  people  could 
look  upon  such  delightfully 
designed  houses  and  not  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  them.  People 
build  illy  generally  because 
they  lack  a  standard  of 
beauty,  lack  a  model  upon 
which  to  mold,  to  form  their 
own  ideas.  Even  though  a  house  be  well 
enough  as  to  general  contour,  it  is  easy 
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A  PORCH  OF  CHARM  AND 
FRAGRANCE:  BY  ALBERT 
MARPLE 

S  we  were  passing  this  odd  little 
home  there  was  something  about 
it,  possibly  its  low,  squatty  lines 
or  its  beautiful  floral  adornment, 
which  made  us  pause  in  our  travels,  to 
“take  a  second  look.”  As  we  neared  the 
home  we  noticed  the  porch,  but  from  a 
distance  it  did  not  seem  to  hold  any  par¬ 
ticular  charm.  The  home  and  the  porch 
naturally  go  hand  in  hand,  so  we  did  not 
give  this  porch  any  especial  considera¬ 
tion  until  we  drew  nearer.  But  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  little  home  the  real  beauty 
of  the  porch  made  itself  realized  to  us. 
it  was  delightfully  cozy  and  inviting  and 
it  made  one  feel  at  home. 

This  pretty  entranceway  is  not  large, 
about  eight  by  twelve  feet  in  size.  The 
floor  is  of  dark  red  brick,  this  being 
raised  about  six  inches  above  the  side¬ 
walk,  or,  rather,  the  approach  which 
leads  to  the  street.  The  roof  of  the  home 
only  partially  covers  the  porch,  the  open¬ 
ing  in  the  roof  being  directly  above  the 
center  of  the  porch.  The  pergola,  which 
stands  directly  before  the  porch,  is  con¬ 
tinued  back  and  under  the  roofed  sec¬ 
tions,  so  that  it  is  one  continuous  pergola 
from  the  home  out  to  the  front  end  of 
the  pergola.  Directly  at  the  rear  center 
of  the  porch  is  a  four-foot  door,  having 
five  large  lights,  these  being  about  one 


‘a  fragrant,  mysterious  porch. 
by  three  feet  in  size  and  running  cross¬ 
wise  of  the  door.  On  either  side  of  this 
door  is  a  three-foot  window  containing 
three  lights  similar  to  those  in  the  door. 


A  ROMANTIC  corner  of  the  porch. 
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Two  deep,  inviting  seats  are  located  at 
the  sides  of  the  porch,  the  sides  and  back 
of  these  being  of  one  by  six  material, 
while  the  “seat”  portions  are  each  made 
of  two'  one  by  twelve  boards,  supported 
by  two  two  by  fours.  The  slanting  back 
of  these  seats  makes  them  very  comfort¬ 
able.  The  posts  at  the  outer  corners  of 
the  seats  are  of  six  by  six  material.  The 
walls  of  the  porch,  with  the  exception  of 
the  door,  windows  and  seats,  are  covered 
with  split  shakes  and  are  painted  a  light 
gray,  to  match  the  remainder  of  the  exte- 


SUN  AND  VINES  MAKE  THE  DECORATION. 

rior  of  the  home — a  fine  color  effect. 

In  the  description  of  this  porch  only 
the  half  of  its  beauty  may  be  told.  The 
restful  feeling  that  it  brings  is  beyond 
words.  The  rose  vines  growing  in  and 
out  among  the  beams  of  the  pergola 
overhead  add  their  individually  charming 
effect,  while  the  potted  ferns  nearby  and 
the  perfume  of  the  flowers  from  the  roof 
to  this  little  retreat,  all  add  to  the  indefin¬ 
able  delight,  comfort,  beauty  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  owners. 


AN  ALL-CEMENT  CHICKEN  HOUSE:  BY  ALBERT  MARPLE 


HTHE  chicken  house  made  entirely  of 
cement  is  one  of  the  latest  features  de¬ 
vised  and  constructed  by  a  home  owner  in 
Long  Beach,  California.  These  houses,  one 
of  which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  pic¬ 
ture,  are  made  for  service.  The  walls  are 
three  inches  thick  and  are  solid.  Each 
house  is  three  feet  square,  three  feet  high 
at  the  front  and  four  feet  in  height  at  the 
rear.  One  side,  that  is  always  turned  to  the 
south,  is  left  open.  This  might  be  closed  in 
colder  climates.  This  house  is  as  near  a 
vermin-proof  structure  a,s  it  is  possible  to 
get.  They  are  readily  cleaned  and  may  be 
effectively  and  easily  sprayed  and  white¬ 
washed. 

It  would  seem  that  the  final  word  as  to 
the  uses  of  this  amazing  material,  concrete, 
had  not  been  said.  Almost  every  day  reveals 
some  new  adaptation  of  it  for  practical  use 


and  some  fresh,  pleasant  way  of  creating 
beauty  with  it.  Beauty  certainly  cannot  be 
claimed  for  this  chicken  house,  but  practi¬ 
cality  and  permanence  can.  It  also  has  the 
quality  of  being  warm  and  dry  in  winter. 


CONCRETE  CHICKEN  HOUSE  MADE  FOR  SERVICE. 
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CHILD  AND  COUNTRY:  BY  WILL 

LEVINGTON  COMFORT 

HE  CRAFTSMAN  has  always 
had  the  most  vital  interest  in  the 
work  of  Mr.  Will  Levington 
Comfort ;  from  the  beginning  we 
felt  his  strongly  idealistic  attitude  toward 
the  relationship  of  men  and  women.  We 
felt  too*  that  few  people  had  traveled  over 
the  world  seeing  so  clearly  the  truth 
about  humanity,  understanding  so  well 
the  greatness  and  the  weakness  of  all 
human  creatures. 

When  we  read  that  most  remarkable 
book,  “Midstream,”  we  found  it  the 
frankest,  most  sincere,  most  enlightened 
statement  of  one  man’s  understanding  of 
himself  that  probably  has  ever  been  writ¬ 
ten.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  write  a 
biography  clearly  and  kindly  and  inci¬ 
sively,  but  to  write  of  oneself  as  posterity 
might  write  is  a  unique  achievement. 
In  “Midstream,”  Mr.  Comfort  has  set 
down  his  own  life  up  to  middle  age  with¬ 
out  praise  or  extenuation  or  apology ;  we 
see  this  man  as  he  has  lived,  as  life  has 
hurt  him  or  helped  him ;  we  are  aston¬ 
ished  that  he  has  given  us  so  much  of 
real-truth,  and  humbly  grateful  that  ab¬ 
solute  truth  is  possible  to  any  human 
being. 

In  his  most  recent  book,  “Child  and 
Country,”  Mr.  Comfort  takes  up  the 
question  of  education  with  as  clear  and 
remarkable  an  insight  into  child  psychol¬ 
ogy,  as  he  has  shown  in  the  past  in  the 
emotional  psychology  of  lovers,  and  the 
tense  psychology  of  self  revelation. 

This  book  “Child  and  Country”  is 
really  the  new  kind  of  education  for 
American  children,  the  education  of  the 
spirit,  of  the  brain,  of  the  body — and  it 
is  self  education.  Mr.  Comfort  under¬ 
stands  that  most  subtle  and  wonderful 
truth  of  the  world,  that  all  rightness  and 
beauty  and  goodness  exist ,  that  the  art¬ 
ist  is  the  man  who  sees  the  world  as  it  is, 
who  presents  it  as  it  is  to  his  fellow-men, 
that  the  artist  does  not  create  beauty  or 
truth,  but  only  turns  a  searchlight  on  it. 
He  regards  the  seeing  of  the  spirit  of 
things  as  the  really  important  kind  of  ed¬ 
ucation.  “I  would,”  he  says,  “support 
any  plan  of  education  that  seeks  to  find 
for  the  youth  his  life  work.” 

In  reading  from  chapter  to  chapter  we 
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remember  Browning.  “And  to  know 
rather  consists  in  opening  out  a  way 
whence  the  imprisoned  splendor  may  es¬ 
cape.”  Evidently  Mr.  Comfort’s  life  has 
brought  to  him  an  impassioned  seeking 
for  truth,  and  a  desire  to  develop  educa¬ 
tion,  to  make  it  possible  for  the  children 
of  our  nation  to  get  truth  from  the  very 
beginning  of  their  work,  to  get  it  with 
less  agony  of  spirit  and  body  than  most 
men  are  compelled  to  pay  as  high  toll. 
All  education,  from  his  point  of  view, 
must  come  through  work.  “Nothing,” 
he  says,  “is  so  important  as  for  a  man  to 
find  what  he  wishes  to  accomplish  in  the 
world.”  The  matter  of  education  be¬ 
comes  to  him  a  holy  thing,  the  finest  life 
task,  and  the  way  in  which  his  ideals  of 
the  new  information  for  children  are  set 
forth  is  vigorous,  beautiful  and  dramatic. 

Mr.  Comfort  has  achieved  that  most 
remarkable  thing  in  literature,  his  own 
style,  and  he  has  done  this  without  whim¬ 
sicality,  without  apparent  intention, 
without  eccentricity  of  any  kind.  Evi¬ 
dently  truth  is  so  tremendous  to  him 
that  each  truth  develops  its  own  lan¬ 
guage,  and  having  felt  the  truth  he  pre¬ 
sents  it  with  the  richness  and  virility  it 
deserves.  He  is  not  thinking  of  his  tech¬ 
nique;  he  is  thinking  of  the  “splendid 
beauty”  that  has  been  revealed  to  him, 
and  as  he  has  mastered  his  technique  and 
made  it  fluent  the  beauty  pours  through 
his  words  as  sunlight  pours  through 
translucent  glass.  There  is  no  other 
style  in  literature  except  this, — to  let 
words  become  a  translucent  medium  for 
every  kind  of  great  truth. 

So  human  is  Mr.  Comfort  in  his  in¬ 
terests  and  affection  in  life  that  all  he  has 
to  say  of  education  has  the  quality  we  as¬ 
sociate  with  fiction,  that  is,  it  has  fire 
and  emotion.  We  have  let  ourselves  in 
fi  stupid  fashion  imagine  that  there  is 
no  emotional  interest  for  us  in  writing 
except  we  are  to  tell  of  things  of  the 
fancy.  Mr.  Comfort  knows  better;  he 
knows  that  the  great  dynamic  forces  of 
life  are  back  of  realities,  and  in  this  book 
on  education  he  has  proven  his  conten¬ 
tion.  The  people  in  it  are  alive,  the  facts 
are  alive,  his  spiritual  insight  into  life  is 
alive  and  his  method  of  bringing  these 
miracles  to  us  is  as  intensely  alive  as 
though  he  were  writing  tragic  war  sto¬ 
ries,  passionate  love  stories  or  inciting  his 
spirit  to  express  the  new  religion  of  work. 
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Indeed,  the  latter  is  what  he  is  doing. 
He  sees  that  the  connecting  link  between 
life  and  the  right  to  life  is  a  man’s  work. 
He  makes  us  see  and  understand  and  de¬ 
sire  to  live  this  new  religion.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New 
York.  Price  $1.25  net.) 

AMERICAN  CHURCHES:  IN  TWO 
VOLUMES:  WITH  AN  INTRODUC¬ 
TION  BY  RALPH  ADAMS  CRAM, 
LETT.  D.,  F.  A.  I.  A.,  F.  R.  G.  S. 

OST  people  concede  that  the 
Gothic  style  more  truly  expresses 
the  Christian  ideal  of  the  Church 
than  any  other.  In  Europe  the  growth 
of  the  Gothic  style  was  an  orderly  se¬ 
quence,  just  as  is  the  case  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  great  architecture — each  gen¬ 
eration  adding  something  to  the  work  of 
its  predecessors.  It  is  difficult  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  full  value  of  this  constantly 
building  better,  this  constant  striving  for 
perfection,  which  produced  the  triumphs 
of  Gothic  Art  in  France  during  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  —  Rheims,  Chartres, 
Amiens — the  greatest  monuments  of 
Architecture  that  the  world  has  seen. 

“Unfortunately,  in  America  the  Church 
builders  were  not  only  far  removed  from 
good  examples  (many  had  never  seen  the 
work  in  England  or  on  the  Continent), 
but  for  a  long  period  they  were  hampered 
by  lack  of  funds,  lack  of  trained  crafts¬ 
men  ;  and,  most  important  of  all,  they 
lived  in  an  age  that  had  fallen  so  far -be¬ 
low  the  great  religious  enthusiasm  of  the 
thirteenth  century  that  the  Church  had 
become  apathetic  in  its  indifference  to  its 
housing  and  its  appointments.  A  la¬ 
mentable  lack  of  Church  unity  had 
brought  about  that  change  of  expression 
in  the  plan  which  produced  the  meeting 
house  type  of  Church  and  the  varying 
types  of  the  Colonial.  Not  only  good 
usage  but  even  the  laws  of  the  Church 
seemed  to  have  been  forgotten,  and  if 
was  not  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  that  scholars  began  to  clear 
away  the  mass  of  misconception  that  had 
grown  up  about  these  things.  Even  at 
the  present  time  ritual  is  little  under¬ 
stood,  though  much  knowledge  has  been 
gained. 

“The  work  illustrated  and  described 
here  shows  a  great  advance  over  that  of 
the  ‘Gothic  Revivalists’  of  the  past,  but 


the  knowledge  has  been  gained  only  by 
much  research  and  from  sources  not  al¬ 
ways  available  to  the  average  student. 
For  those  who  are  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  for  those  called  upon  to  execute 
ecclesiastical  work  without  the  requisite 
time  to  study  in  detail  its  problems  of 
arrangement,  it  has  seemed  worth  while 
to  embody  in  simple  form,  and  arranged 
for  easy  reference,  something  of  a  knowl¬ 
edge  gained  by  long  association  with 
Church  building.  It  has  seemed  espe¬ 
cially  worth  while  when  these  notes 
could  be  illustrated  by  a  series  of  excel¬ 
lent  examples,”  says  James  McF.  Baker 
in  a  foreword  to  the  second  volume. 

A  few  years  agoi  such  a  book  could  not 
have  been  written  about  American 
churches,  but  now  in  these  two  volumes, 
each  with  more  than  two  hundred  illus¬ 
trations,  information  of  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  significance  is  given  in  a  way  that 
should  appeal  to  every  architect  in  the 
country.  The  biggest  men  of  our  time 
are  represented.  The  history  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  meeting  house,  studies 
of  the  modern  Church  architecture  and 
Mediaeval  refinements  have  been  handled 
with  the  utmost  fullness.  Chancels,  al¬ 
tars,  screens,  parapets,  stalls,  pulpits,  lec¬ 
terns,  organs,  the  credence,  sedillia,  font 
and  lighting  fixtures,  have  not  only  been 
wisely  written  about,  but  illustrated 
beautifully  and  with  inspiring  detail. 
Stained  glass  windows,  acoustical  consid¬ 
eration,  color,  in  fact,  every  detail  of 
Church  architecture  has  been  taken  up 
by  the  foremost  men  of  our  times.  Two- 
thirds  of  each  volume  is  devoted  to  illus¬ 
trations.  These  alone  make  the  book  of 
great  value  to  modern  architects.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  The  American  Architect,  New 
York.  Volume  I — 90  pages,  188  full- 
page  plates;  Volume  II — 117  pages,  78 
full-page  plates.  Price  $7.50  per  volume.) 

CHATS  ON  OLD  SILVER:  BY  ARTHUR 
HAYDEN 

HIS,  the  latest  of  the  “Chats”  books 
added  to  the  Practical  Guide  to  the 
Collectors’  Series,  is  the  sixth  vol¬ 
ume  contributed  by  Arthur  Hayden.  The 
book  handles  such  questions  as  the  marks 
stamped  upon  silver,  ecclesiastical  and 
domestic  plate  of  all  kinds  and  concludes 
with  an  appendix  containing  tables  of 
dates,  letters  and  a  table  of  differences  in 
shields  which  every  collector  will  con- 
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sider  extremely  valuable.  There  are 
many  helpful  illustrations.  (Published 
by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York. 
Illustrated.  424  pages.  Price  $2.50  net.) 

THE  LAW  OF  ARCHITECTURE  AND 
BUILDING:  BY  CLINTON  H.  BLAKE, 
JR. 

R.  BLAKE  has,  in  this  book,  fixed 
the  general  principles  of  law  as  it 
relates  to  the  architect,  engineer, 
owner,  contractor,  to  all  in  fact  who  have 
anything  to  do  with  building  construc¬ 
tion.  In  considering  the  mutual  rights, 
duties  and  liabilities  of  every  one  who 
has  an  authoritative  part  in  a  building, 
he  reveals  some  of  the  legal  pitfalls  into 
which  it  is  exceedingly  easy  to  fall  unless 
exact  knowledge  of  law  is  had. 

Aymar  Embury  in  his  preface  says 
that  “Architects  as  a  class  are  indisputa¬ 
bly  earnest  and  careful  in  their  work,  but 
very  properly  devote  the  most  part  of 
their  attention  to  construction  and  de¬ 
sign.  The  business  end  is  to  most  of  us 
incidental,  and  while  we  try  to  keep  our 
accounts  straight  and  our  contracts  in 
form,  our  legal  rights  and  obligations  and 
the  legal  rights  and  obligations  of  our 
clients  and  contractors  receive  far  less 
consideration  at  our  hands  than  they 
should.” 

This  book  is  the  first  to  appear  cover¬ 
ing  just  this  field,  therefore  will  prove  of 
invaluable  aid  to  architects  and  doubtless 
will  save  them  from  many  a  legal  en¬ 
tanglement  that  could  easily  have  been 
avoided.  The  duties  and  liability  of  the 
architect,  the  owner  and  the  contractor, 
requisites  of  construction  contract,  terms 
and  operation  of  building  contract,  liens 
in  general  and  detail,  with  many  impor¬ 
tant  citations  from  noted  cases  are  fully 
treated.  (Published  by  The  William  T. 
Comstock  Co.,  New  York.  314  pages. 
Price  $3.00  net.) 

MICHELANGELO:  BY  ROMAIN  ROL- 
LAND 

A  FEW  years  ago  Romain  Rolland  pub¬ 
lished  a  study  of  Michelangelo  which 
is  distinct  in  every  way  from  this 
volume,  published  in  France  in  the  series 
“Les  Maitres  de  I’Art”  tanslated  now  into 
English  for  the  first  time.  The  author  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  life  of  this  great  artist  of¬ 
fers  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of 
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the  influence  of  a  great  man  in  his  time  has 
tried  to  “follow  the  entire  course  of  the 
torrent  from  its  beginning  to  its  end.” 
Michelangelo’s  life  from  his  birth  at 
Caprese  to  that  sad  death  when  his  life 
“like  a  frail  bark  reached  that  wide  port 
where  all  are  bidden,”  has  been  given  with 
reverent  appreciation  and  in  strictest  his¬ 
torical  detail.  It  is  fully  illustrated  with 
excellent  pictures.  (Published  by  Duffield 
and  Company,  New  York.  189  pages. 
Price  $2.50  net.) 

THE  DUNE  COUNTRY:  BY  EARL  H. 
REED 

HE  big  ranges  of  sand  dunes  that 
skirt  the  southern  and  eastern  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan  and  a  strip  of 
sparsely  settled,  broken  community  back  of 
them  have  furnished  the  inspiration  for  the 
etchings  and  for  the  pen  sketches  that  make 
up  this  book.  Those  picturesque  lonely 
dunes  were  the  vacation  sketching  grounds 
for  a  number  of  years  of  the  author  who 
found  therein  more  pleasant  experiences, 
quiet  philosophy  and  beautiful,  appealing 
vistas  than  could  be  contained  within  the 
compass  of  one  book.  Dunes,  gulls,  crows 
and  “human  derelicts,  men  who  have  failed 
in  the  strife  and  who  have  been  washed 
ashore”  have  been  reported  with  a  most 
sympathetic  etching  pen  and  pencil.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  John  Lane  Company,  New  York. 
Illustrated.  288  pages.  Price  $2.00  net.) 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 
“T*HE  CONFESSION,”  a  novel  by 
A  Maxim  Gorky.  Translated  from  the 
Russian  by  Rose  Strunsky  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  the  translator.  (Published  by  Fred¬ 
erick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  Y'ork.  293  pages. 
Price  $1.35  net.) 

“T'HE  GOLDEN  WOMAN,”  by  Ridg- 
well  Cullum.  A  story  of  the  Montana 
Hills,  t  Published  by  George  W.  Jacobs 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Colored  frontispiece. 
447  pages.  Price  $1.35  net.) 

“13  OBERTA  OF  ROSEBERRYT  GAR- 
DENS,”  by  Frances  Duncan.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Jane  Donald.  (Published  by 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
Colored  frontispiece.  265  pages.  Price 
$1.25  net.) 

“'T'HE  AMATEUR,”  by  Charles  G. 

^  Norris.  (Published  by  George  H. 
Doran  Company,  New  YYrk.  379  pages. 
Price  $1.35  net.) 


FOUR  POPULAR  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES 


WHERE  can  I  see  Craftsman  house  designs?”  In  answer  to  this  persistent  de¬ 
mand,  we  are  publishing  each  month  in  the  Craftsman  Magazine  four 
Craftsman  houses.  This  will  be  continued  until  we  have  reproduced  the 
two  hundred  house  designs  which  we  have  on  file.  A  front  elevation  and 
floor  plans  will  be  shown  on  each  page.  We  will  furnish  tentative  estimates  and  cost  of 
complete  plans  upon  request. 

Address:  Service  Dept.,  Craftsman  Publishing  Co.,  6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 


NO.  121:  CRAFTSMAN  SUMMER  LOG  CAMP  FOR  OUTDOOR 

SLEEPING 


'  I  ’  HIS  summer  camp  is  constructed  of  logs 
placed  upright.  These  logs  can  be  of  chest¬ 
nut,  cedar,  oak  or  whatever  wood  is  most  con¬ 
venient  to  the  land  it  is  to  be  built  upon.  If 
chestnut,  the  bark  should  be  removed,  if  cedar 
it  may  be  left  on.  Logs  from  which  the  bark  is 
removed  weather  to  a  very  beautiful  rich  tone, 
which  is  impossible  to  duplicate  in  a  stain.  The 
chinking  is  of  portland  cement  and  sand  (one 
part  cement  and  three  parts  sand),  and  therefore 
permanent.  It  will  take  a  stain  like  the  logs  if 
desired  or  will  weather  with  them  to  a  soft  nat¬ 
ural  luster  that  nature  alone  knows  how  to  im¬ 
part. 

In  the  open  sleeping  room  curtains  of  duck 
can  be  placed  in  the  windows  to  shut  out  rain  or 
heavy  winds. 

With  such  a  camp,  hospitality  can  be  extended 
indefinitely  by  means  of  tents,  for  with  a  cen¬ 
tral,  large  living  room  and  a  kitchen,  tent  bed¬ 
rooms  can  be  annexed  under  nearby  trees,  and 
thus  make  possible  a  vacation  for  many  people. 
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XO.  29:  CRAFTSMAN  SIX-ROOM  COTTAGE 


^OTTAGE  No.  29  (dimensions  29  by 
29)  represents  a  very  simple  dwelling 
having  three  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  with 
three  bedrooms  and  bath  above.  The  walls 
are  of  shingles  laid  over  building  paper,  af¬ 
fording  a  sure  protection  against  cold. 

The  housewife  without  a  maid  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  convenient  arrangement  of  the  en¬ 
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try,  which  leads  directly  to  both  living  room 
and  kitchen.  The  alcove  dining  room  is 
really  an  extension  of  the  living  room,  but 
still  gives  seclusion  when  desired.  The  sim¬ 
ple  fireplace  and  broad  window  seats  make 
the  living  room  homelike  and  inviting,  and 
the  corner  next  the  staircase  suggests  books 
or  music. 


FOUR  POPULAR  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES 


NO.  132:  SEVEN-ROOM  CRAFTSMAN  CEMENT  BUNGALOW 


rJ''  HE  one-story  bungalow  illustrated  here 
(No.  132)  was  planned  for  a  small 
family  where  one  maid  is  to  be  kept.  As 
the  arrangement  is  comparatively  simple, 
however,  and  there  are  no 
stairs  to  climb,  the  mis¬ 
tress  could  keep  the  place 
in  order  without  much 
trouble. 

The  building  is  55  feet 
wide  and  58  feet  8  inches 
deep — these  being  the  out¬ 
side  measurements,  includ¬ 
ing  the  front  porch. 

This  bungalow  has  been 
especially  planned  for  a  site 
with  plenty  of  space  around 
it.  Although  it  could  be 
built  on  level  ground,  it 
would  look  much  better 
placed  higher  than  the  road¬ 
way,  as  we  have  shown  it, 
on  a  terrace  or  low  rolling 
hillside.  If  it  were  to  be 
erected  near  other  houses, 
however,  it  should  have  as 
high  a  placing  as  possible, 


for  if  it  were  built  on  low  ground  it  would 
be  apt  to  seem  oppressed  by  the  surround¬ 
ing  buildings.  This  house  is  admirable  for 
a  seaside  position  because  of  its  low  lines. 


ENCLOSED 
PORCH 
11-0  x  £.o-e>’ 


DINING 
•ROOM 
l  fe'-O'X  1 7-0" 


PORCH 

10'-O"X  S3'- 6' 


LIVI  Nq- 
ROOM 
S4-6"  x  1^6 


CRAFTSMAN  BUNGALOW 
NO.  132:  FLOOR  PLAN. 
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NO.  178:  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  WITH  GAMBREL  ROOF 

AND  WIDE  DORMERS 


A  LTHOUGH  ample  room  has  been  pro- 
vided  on  the  second  floor  of  this  house, 
it  still  retains  a  low-eaved  cottage-like  ef¬ 
fect,  and  the  gable  roof  and  wide  dormers 
suggest  the  old-fashioned  Colonial  farm¬ 
house.  The  first  story  is  of  stone,  but  it 
can  be  built  with  equally  interesting  effect 
in  cement  or  wide  shingles.  Generous  win¬ 
dow  groups  give  the  building  a  friendly  air. 
Casements  have  been  used  everywhere  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  sun  room,  where  removable  win¬ 
dows  are  provided  to  be  replaced  by  screens 


in  the  summer.  If  flowers  and  ferns  are 
used  in  the  sun  room,  which  opens  both  into 
the  living  room  and  dining  room,  they  will 
naturally  add  to  the  cheery  atmosphere  of 
the  lower  floor. 

If  desired,  a  cozy  Pullman  nook  for 
breakfast  can  be  introduced  in  the  pantry 
where  the  counter  now  shows.  A  built-in 
table  and  two  benches  would  accommodate 
four  persons  and  save  many  steps  in  the 
early  morning  when  business  and  school 
hours  are  pressing. 
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Photograph  by  William  C.  Eckinan. 


WOUNDED  DIANA:  Robert  Aitken,  sculp¬ 
tor:  Especially  designed  for  the  garden. 


THE  CRAFTSMAN 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE  CRAFTSMAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 

VOLUME  XXX  AUGUST,  1916  NUMBER  5 

SEEING  OUR  PLAYS  OUT-OF-DOORS:  WHAT 
THIS  MAY  DO  TO  CREATE  A  HEALTHFUL 
CIVIC  SENSE :  BY  SHELDON  CHENEY 

LWAYS  when  the  drama  has  been  simplest,  most 
genuine,  and  lit  up  most  brightly  by  the  joy  of  living, 
and  always  when  the  drama  has  been  closest  to  the  life 
of  the  people,  it  has  had  its  setting  in  the  open.  The 
two  great  periods  of  literary  drama  came  at  times 
when  men  naturally  took  their  dramatic  productions 
out-of-doors,  as  they  always  have  taken  their  games. 
The  Greek  masters  lived  and  died  before  the  indoor  theater  was 
thought  of,  and  the  glories  of  the  age  of  Shakespeare  in  England  came 
when  the  drama  again  had  left  the  roofed-in  places,  developing  and 
flowering  on  stages  open  to  the  sky.  So  in  these  days  when  the  world 
is  talking  vaguely  of  another  great  renaissance  of  the  art  of  the  theater, 
and  is  waiting  expectantly  for  the  new  forms  and  for  the  new  artists 
who  will  express  their  age  as  characteristically  as  the  Greeks  expressed 
theirs  and  Shakespeare  his,  one  may  read  a  new  meaning  into  the 
recent  revival  of  interest  in  the  al  fresco  drama.  For  not  since  the 
theater  of  the  late  Elizabethan  decadence  was  roofed  over  have  there 
been  so  many  productions  in  the  open  and  so  many  outdoor  theaters  as 
there  are  today. 

For  the  average  theatergoer,  who  thinks  of  the  outdoor  dramatic 
production  as  an  extra-normal  affair,  it  comes  as  a  surprise  to  find  that 
the  open-air  theater  has  existed  more  than  two  thousand  years,  whereas 
the  history  of  the  indoor  playhouse  is  a  matter  of  a  mere  three  or  four 
centuries.  Indeed,  the  story  of  the  birth  of  dramatic  art,  and  of  that 
art’s  growth  through  its  greatest  eras,  is  exclusively  the  story  of  the 
open-air  theater. 

In  Greece  the  drama  was  born  in  the  dances  about  an  altar,  during 
the  festivals  in  honor  of  the  god  Dionysus.  It  grew  on  the  platforms 
erected  at  the  side  of  the  “orchestra,”  or  dancing-circle,  at  first  in  the 
market-place  perhaps,  and  later  at  the  foot  of  a  hillside  that  formed 
a  natural  auditorium.  And  finally  the  art  of  iEschylus  and  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  flowered  in  the  beautiful  architectural  theaters  at 
Athens,  at  first  of  wood,  and  then  developing  into  stone  bowls,  im- 
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mense  in  size  and  beautiful  in  proportion  and  decoration.  The  Romans, 
stumbling  on  the  heels  of  the  Greeks  in  all  matters  of  art,  solidified  the 
classic  theater  building,  gaining  a  certain  sense  of  intimacy,  perhaps, 
but  losing  something  of  the  open  beauty  and  natural  grace  of  the 
Greek  structure ;  and  they  took  the  first  step  toward  the  indoor  play¬ 
house,  when  they  built  a  roof  over  the  stage. 

As  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages  settled  over  Europe,  dramatic 
art  became  merely  the  degraded  plaything  of  traveling  bands  of 
actors;  and  perhaps  because  their  vulgar  and  often  obscene  perform¬ 
ances  could  not  stand  the  clear  light  of  day,  the  great  open-air  theaters 
lapsed  into  decay.  More  than  fifteen  centuries  ago  the  classic  type  of 
playhouse  fell  into  a  disuse  that  lasted  until  the  current  quickening 
of  interest  in  open-air  production. 

TIIE  drama  was  reborn  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  within 
the  church,  but  as  soon  as  it  became  more  than  a  mere  incident 
of  religious  service  it  again  sought  the  out-of-doors.  At  first 
the  Mystery  Plays  were  acted  on  the  church  steps,  and  then  on  plat¬ 
forms  in  the  churchyard.  Then  the  guilds  develoj>ed  the  pageant-cars, 
on  which  they  had  been  wont  to  present  tableaus  in  the  religious  pro¬ 
cessions,  to  elaborate  platform  stages  on  which  the  more  important 
Miracle  Plays  were  acted,  with  realistic  representations  of  Hell,  Para¬ 
dise,  and  other  biblical  localities.  Finally  the  platform  in  an  inn 
courtyard  and  the  popular  “bear-ring”  established  the  type  of  play¬ 
house  for  the  early  Elizabethan  period;  and  when  the  genius  of  Mar¬ 
lowe  and  Shakespeare  blossomed,  the  theater  stage  and  pit  still  were 
open  to  the  sky,  although  the  galleries  were  roofed.  In  the  later 
Elizabethan  decadence  the  house  was  completely  covered  over,  and  the 
drama  entered  upon  that  period  in  which  it  became  most  polished  but 
most  artificial  and  farthest  removed  from  the  people. 

For  nearly  three  centuries  following  there  was  only  one  notable 
revival  of  the  open-air  playhouse.  On  the  estates  of  the  Italian  nobles 
of  the  later  part  of  the  Renaissance  period,  there  came  into  being  the 
garden  theaters,  exquisite  little  bits  of  formal  design,  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  noble  villa  gardens,  and  forming  ideal  settings  for  the  lovely 
pastoral  drama  of  that  time;  and  from  these  certain  copies  were  made 
in  the  gardens  of  France  and  Holland  and  Germany. 

Rut  interesting  as  the  Italian  teatro  di  verdura  may  be,  it  was  far 
less  significant  than  is  the  present  world-wide  revival  of  the  drama  of 
the  open.  For  the  men  and  women  who  today  are  taking  the  drama 
out-of-doors  are  inspired  with  something  of  the  fervent  spirit  that 
brought  forth  the  classic  open-air  theater  and  the  pre-Elizabethan  re¬ 
ligious  theater;  and  the  present  age  must  inevitably  take  its  place  as 
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one  of  the  world’s  three  great  periods  of  outdoor  dramatic  production. 

The  current  revival  is  a  spontaneous  growth,  arising  on  the  one 
hand  from  a  rediscovery  of  the  value  of  the  out-of-doors  as  a  corrective 
to  an  over-citified  and  artificial  life,  and  on  the  other,  from  a  new  spirit 
of  dramatic  experiment,  and  protest  against  the  over-sophisticated 
indoor  stage.  This  new  movement  has  brought  into  being  countless 
dramatic  festivals  and  pageants,  and  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  al  fresco  theaters  of  every  type.  So  today  one  finds  the  old 
Roman  theater  at  Orange,  France,  cleared  of  ruins,  that  a  famous 
Parisian  company  may  annually  revive  the  classic  plays  there ;  and  in 
faraway  California  new  and  beautiful  Greek  theaters  have  been  built, 
not  as  archaeological  curiosities,  but  to  satisfy  a  very  pressing  need  for 
such  open-air  structures.  In  that  same  California,  unique  forest 
theaters  have  developed  new  drama  forms,  while  on  the  other  side  of 
the  continent  the  Peterborough  Pageant  Theater  and  the  Meriden 
Pageant  Stage  hold  equally  vital  promise.  In  Europe,  too,  unique 
phases  of  dramatic  art  are  being  created  at  the  “nature  theaters”  at 
Thale,  at  Hertenstein,  and  in  the  Klampenborg  Woods  near  Copen¬ 
hagen.  And  in  many  parts  of  the  world  the  garden  theater  is  again 
bringing  poetic  drama  to  its  proper  setting  of  green  trees  and  open 
sky.  It  is  a  poor  month  now  that  does  not  bring  to  the  devotee  of  the 
drama  of  the  open  news  of  another  theater  either  planned  or  built,  or 
word  of  the  establishment  of  another  annual  outdoor  play-festival. 

THE  significance  and  value  of  all  this  activity  can  be  found  in 
two  aspects.  In  the  first  place  there  are  important  dramatic 
or  artistic  developments.  In  general  there  is  a  distinct  value  in 
anything  that  acts  as  an  antidote  to  the  artificial  narrowing  and  stereo¬ 
typing  of  dramatic  art  as  seen  in  the  “regular”  theaters.  Because  the 
open-air  production  is  more  often  an  experiment  in  new  forms,  or  a  re¬ 
vival  of  a  classic,  than  a  play  that  conforms  to  the  set  indoor  stage  con¬ 
ventions,  it  has  a  broadening  effect  on  both  the  actors  and  the  audience. 
In  the  open-air  theaters  of  America  there  have  been  presented  dramas 
from  the  Sanskrit,  from  the  French,  German,  Norwegian,  and  even 
from  the  Japanese;  and  there  have  been  revivals  of  Mystery  Plays 
and  Miracle  Plays,  and  of  plays  by  every  notable  English  dramatist 
from  Shakespeare  and  Jonson  to  Bernard  Shaw  and  Stephen  Phillips. 
As  an  educative  force,  and  as  a  corrective  of  the  crystallizing  influence 
of  the  commercial  theater,  these  productions  can  hardly  be  overvalued. 

But  even  more  important  artistically  are  the  new  forms  of  drama 
that  are  being  developed  by  such  theaters  as  those  at  Peterborough  and 
Madison  and  in  the  Bohemian  Grove.  The  MacDowell  musical 
pageant-drama,  the  masques  created  and  presented  by  the  Wisconsin 
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Players,  the  Grove  Plays  of  the  Bohemian  Club  artists,  and  certain  of 
the  dance-festivals  at  the  coeducational  and  women’s  universities,  seem 
to  foreshadow  the  coming  of  a  vital  national  form  of  spectacular 
drama.  While  one  hesitates  to  say  that  this  outdoor  art  will  be  the 
most  important  development  of  American  drama  during  the  coming 
decade  or  two,  one  cannot  but  see  that  it  will  be  the  most  genuine  and 
most  spontaneous  dramatic  expression  of  the  life  of  the  people.  In 
the  matter  of  sheer  visual  beauty,  and  in  communal  expressiveness,  the 
drama  of  the  open  will  far  surpass  that  of  the  indoor  playhouse. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  must  recognize  that  the  most  powerful 
emotional  drama  must  develop  in  the  more  intimate  atmosphere  of  the 
roofed-in  theater;  and  if  ever  there  comes  that  millennial  achievement, 
“the  great  American  drama,”  it  will  he  an  outgrowth  of  the  indoor 
stage.  In  other  words,  the  outdoor  theater  movement  is  one  of  the 
most  wholesome  phases  of  current  dramatic  development,  and  is  build¬ 
ing  a  new,  clean  and  beautiful  form  of  art  expression  more  raj) idly 
than  any  other.  But  it  is  not  the  only  direction  of  promise.  It  cannot 
and  should  not  displace  the  legitimate  activities  of  the  indoor  theater. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is,  by  force  of  example,  and  by  training  dramatic 
artists  to  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  the  open,  helping  indoor 
drama  to  rid  itself  of  those  deadening  conventions  and  those  artificial 
trappings  that  have  so  long  shackled  modern  dramatic  art. 

Eleanora  Duse  has  said:  “To  save  the  theater,  the  theater  must  be 
destroyed ;  the  actors  and  actresses  must  all  die  of  the  plague.  They 
poison  the  air,  they  make  art  impossible.  We  should  return  to  the 
Greeks,  play  in  the  open  air;  the  drama  dies  of  stalls  and  boxes  and 
evening  dress,  and  people  who  come  to  digest  their  dinner.”  Madame 
Duse  probably  had  no  idea  of  permanently  banishing  all  drama  to  the 
open.  Perhaps  she  did  see  that  a  very  vital  and  lovely  sort  of  drama 
might  he  developed  out-of-doors.  But  what  she  very  certainly  felt  was 
this:  no  current  form  of  dramatic  activity7  can  be  vital  until  the  play¬ 
wrights,  the  actors,  the  stage  artists  and  the  audiences,  leaving  behind 
all  the  trickeries  and  artificialities  of  the  modern  stage,  go  out  into  the 
open  and  learn  the  simplicity,  the  directness  and  the  joyousness  of 
dramatic  production  under  the  sun  and  stars. 

The  growth  of  the  open-air  theater  movement  is  quite  as  remark¬ 
able  in  its  social  as  in  its  dramatic  aspects.  In  the  first  place  there  are 
what  may  be  called  the  hygienic  and  economic  effects  of  any  great 
movement  to  the  out-of-doors.  Nature  is  the  great  revivifier,  and  the 
mere  calling  of  masses  of  people  away  from  the  roofed-in  places  has  its 
salutary  effect.  Men  always  have  taken  their  sports  into  the  open; 
and  the  outdoor  dramatic  production,  like  a  game,  sends  men  and 
women  back  to  their  cities  refreshed  in  mind  and  body. 
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STAGE  O  F 
THE  GREEK 
THEATER, 
Point  Loma,  with 
the  rich  blue  sky 
and  sea  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  serving  as 
a  “back  drop:” 

Beautiful  white 
columns  against 
the  blue  waters 
make  a  most  im¬ 
pressive  back¬ 
ground  for  the 
classic  old  Greek 
plays  and  dances 
given  there  b  y 
the  students. 


THE 
GREEK 
THEA¬ 
TER  at 
Point 
Loma,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  built 
in  a  natural 
hollow  of  a 
canyon  by 
the  sea: 

The  audi¬ 
ences  look 
out  across 
the  stage  to 
the  ocean 
beyond,  for 
in  this 
chaste,  tem¬ 
ple  -  like 
s  t  r ucture 
the  high 
stage  wall, 
such  as  was 
used  in  the 
old  Greek 
theater,  has 
been  omit¬ 
ted. 


Copyright  by  Katherine  Tingley. 


NATURAL  STAGE  AMONG  THE  REDWOODS,  California, 
with  its  series  of  platforms  one  above  another  where  the  Bohemian 
Club  perform  plays  written  and  staged  by  their  own  members. 


DANCE  OF  THE  YOUTHS,  Maid¬ 
ens  and  Hours  in  the  masque  of  Life 
and  Happiness  given  on  the  campus 
stage  at  Sweet  Brier  College,  Virginia. 


SARAH  BERNHARDT  as 
Phedre  in  Racine’s  play  given  in 
the  Greek  Theater  on  the 
ground  of  the  Berkeley  Univer¬ 
sity,  California,  one  of  the  first 
of  the  American  outdoor  thea¬ 
ters. 


OPEN  -  AIR  THEATER, 
Bakersfield,  California,  known  as 
the  Truxtun  Beale  Theater,  that 
is  practically  a  miniature  repro¬ 
duction  of  an  ancient  Roman 
theater: 

This  chaste  structure,  shown 
below,  makes  a  perfect  back¬ 
ground  for  the  production  of  the 
old  plays  as  well  as  the  modern 
masques,  school  and  civic  pro¬ 
ductions. 


Lewis  P.  Hobart.  Architect. 


GREEK 
THEA¬ 
TER  at 
Montecito, 
California, 
with  con- 
ventio  nal 
clipped 
he  d  g  e 
wings  and 
drops  mod¬ 
eled  after 
the  famous 
one  at  Villa 
Gori,  Italy. 


Photograph  by  McCullagh. 


BERKELEY  OAKS  serving  as  a  natural  setting  for 
a  student  production  of  Alfred  Noyes’  “Sherwood.” 


Photograph  by  English  Photo  C 


THE  ANCIENT  GREEK  THEATER  AT  EPIDAURUS:  This  play¬ 
house,  which  serves  as  a  model  for  the  modern  Greek  theaters,  seated 
more  than  seventeen  thousand  people:  The  great  size  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  a  theater  in  a  Greek  city  was  municipally  owned,  and  must  seat 
the  whole  theatergoing  public  at  each  performance. 


John  Galen  Howard,  Architect. 

THE  GREEK  THEATER  AT  BERKELEY:  The  auditorium  seats  six 
thousand  people,  and  often  as  many  as  ten  thousand  have  crowded  into 
the  structure:  As  a  force  for  good  in  the  community,  not  only  in  the 
artistic  but  in  the  social  and  civic  aspects,  the  value  of  this  theater  is 
beyond  calculation. 
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THEN  there  is  the  social  solidifying  of  the  community;  that 
comes,  first  from  association  in  a  common  artistic  purpose,  and 
only  slightly  less  so  from  the  mere  fact  of  recreation  in  crowds. 
The  outdoor  production  often  brings  great  numbers  of  people  on  the 
stage,  and  the  constant  association  in  rehearsal  creates  a  very  real  bond 
of  interest.  Moreover  there  is  no  such  gulf  between  players  and  au¬ 
dience  as  exists  in  the  indoor  theater.  Indeed,  the  present  outdoor 
production  achieves  something  of  that  pervading  communal  spirit 
which  existed  in  Greece  when  the  actors  were  simply  the  leaders  in  the 
revels,  speaking  for  their  followers;  and  which  existed  again  in  the 
Middle  Ages  when  the  churchmen  were  the  players  and  their  audience 
the  congregation,  actor  and  spectator  feeling  in  the  production  a  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  worship  and  reverence.  Looking  back  at  the  long  series 
of  pageants  and  masques  produced  by  American  communities  in  the 
last  decade,  sometimes  in  open-air  theaters  and  sometimes  in  impro¬ 
vised  woodland  settings,  one  wonders  if  they  have  not  done  more  to 
create  a  healthy  civic  sense  than  all  the  books  ever  written  about  the 
duties  of  the  citizen. 

Another  social  aspect  of  the  open-air  theater  is  to  be  found  in  the 
perfect  equality  of  the  seating  arrangements.  Here  if  anywhere  is  the 
purely  democratic  playhouse,  for  there  are  no  boxes  from  which  to 
exhibit  jewels  and  costly  gowns,  and  there  is  no  division  into  orchestra, 
balcony  and  gallery. 

And  above  all  these  there  is  the  intangible  spiritual  aspect,  a  subtle, 
almost  religious  effect  on  each  individual,  which  collectively  must  make 
for  social  betterment.  For  man  is  never  so  near  God  as  when  certain 
sorts  of  dramatic  beauty  are  revealed  to  him  under  the  open  sky. 

IT  is  not  surprising  that  so  many  of  the  present-day  open-air 
theaters  are  grouped  in  a  single  State.  California’s  climate  lends 
every  encouragement  to  outdoor  life.  In  most  parts  of  the  State 
there  is  a  rainless  season  of  at  least  four  months,  and  four  or  five 
months  more  of  each  year  are  so  generally  fair  that  the  outdoor  dra¬ 
matic  producer  is  practically  assured  of  perfect  weather  conditions. 
So  a  roofless  playhouse  is  not  considered  merely  a  temporary  or  ex¬ 
perimental  matter,  but  rather  a  permanent  and  very  practical  bit  of 
artistic  equipment.  In  the  East  the  drama  of  the  open  is  in  some  sense 
still  on  trial;  in  the  West  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  art  life  of  the 
people. 

In  California  there  are  four  “Greek”  theaters — that  is,  open-air 
theaters  of  the  purely  architectural  type.  The  nature  theaters  number 
at  least  a  score,  and  their  wide  variety  is  indicated  in  the  names:  for 
instance,  the  Carmel  Forest  Theater,  the  Santa  Cruz  Rrver  Theater, 
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the  Bohemian  Grove  Theater,  and  the  Tamalpais  Mountain  Theater. 
Of  the  garden  theater  there  are  three  or  four  notable  examples  in  the 
State. 

The  most  famous  of  modern  open-air  playhouses  doubtless  is  the 
Hearst  Greek  Theater  at  Berkeley,  on  the  grounds  of  the  University 
of  California.  In  the  eleven  years  of  its  existence  this  theater  has 
been  crowded  to  its  full  capacity  again  and  again,  when  noted  actors 
came  from  various  parts  of  the  world  to  present  great  plays.  The 
auditorium  seats  no  less  than  six  thousand  people.  Architecturally 
the  structure  is  very  imposing,  with  a  row  of  noble  Doric  columns 
decorating  the  stage  wall. 

The  artistic  value  of  such  a  theater  lies  chiefly  in  the  breadth  of 
its  activities.  The  Berkeley  community  can  see  in  the  Hearst  Greek 
Theater  many  productions  which  are  denied  to  the  rest  of  the  country 
through  the  speculative  limitations  long  ago  placed  on  the  indoor  play¬ 
house.  Instead  of  the  stream  of  farces,  problem  plays,  melodramas 
and  “girl  shows”  which  the  Broadway  magnates  have  sent  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  theaters  of  the  West,  this  community  has  witnessed  such 
widely  varied  productions  as  Stephen  Phillips’  “Nero,”  the  Sanskrit 
play  “The  Little  Clay  Cart,”  Dekker’s  “Shoemaker’s  Holiday,”  Aris¬ 
tophanes’  “The  Birds,”  Schiller’s  “Maria  Stuart,”  Sophocles’  “Ajax,” 
half  a  dozen  of  the  Shakespearian  dramas,  and  scattered  productions 
of  Ibsen,  Shaw,  Rostand,  Kalidasa,  rEschylus  and  Euripides.  On  the 
Berkeley  stage  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  acted  in  Racine’s  “Phedre,” 
Maude  Adams  has  appeared  in  sumptuous  productions  of  “L’Aiglon” 
and  “xVs  You  Like  It,”  and  Margaret  Anglin  has  presented  five  Greek 
dramas,  in  productions  which  for  sheer  dramatic  beauty  probably  have 
never  been  surpassed. 

When  one  adds  to  the  educational  value  and  the  aesthetic  enjoy¬ 
ment  derived  from  these  professional  productions,  the  civic  good 
accomplished  through  productions  by  local  amateur  groups,  one  can 
attempt  an  estimate  of  the  vastly  important  return  from  this  one  out¬ 
door  theater  to  its  community.  From  the  art  standpoint,  the  social 
standpoint  and  the  civic  standpoint  alike  the  playhouse  is  worth  while 
beyond  any  man’s  doubt. 

*  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  modern  Greek  theaters  is  on  the 
grounds  of  the  International  Theosophical  Headquarters  at  Point 
Loma,  California.  This  is  even  older  than  the  Greek  Theater  at 
Berkeley,  and  is  markedly  different  structurally.  The  auditorium  is  in 
the  hollow  of  a  canyon  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the 
spectators  look  out  across  the  stage  to  a  wide  expanse  of  sea  and  sky. 
In  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  imposing  outlook  as  a  back¬ 
ground  for  dramatic  performances,  the  high  stage  wall  of  the  usual 
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Greek  theater  has  been  omitted.  The  only  stage  building  is  a  chaste 
little  temple-like  structure,  designed  in  the  purest  Greek  style.  Some 
of  the  old  Greek  masterpieces  have  been  revived  here. 

The  other  Greek  theaters  in  California,  while  distinctly  important 
to  their  respective  communities,  pale  in  interest  when  placed  beside  the 
Berkeley  and  Point  Loma  playhouses.  Architecturally  the  Truxton 
Beale  Theater  at  Bakersfield  is  charming.  Although  called  a  “Greek” 
theater,  it  is  practically  a  miniature  reproduction  of  the  more  compact 
ancient  Roman  theater.  The  Greek  Theater  at  Pomona  College  is 
interesting  chiefly  on  account  of  its  combination  of  types.  The  audi¬ 
torium  is  modeled  after  that  at  Berkeley,  but  the  rear  stage  wall  is 
missing,  leaving  the  stage  background  a  natural  landscape,  like  that  of 
the  usual  nature  theater.  A  few  pageants  and  plays  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  here,  but  the  theater  is  of  too  recent  date  to  have  an  important 
history  dramatically. 

Of  the  nature  theaters  in  California  the  most  remarkable,  and  the 
oldest,  is  the  Bohemian  Grove  Theater,  in  the  woods  near  Monte  Rio. 
In  the  natural  beauty  of  its  stage  background  it  is  unequaled  among 
the  forest  theaters  of  the  world  The  almost  vertical  stage,  with  its 
series  of  platforms  one  above  another,  and  with  its  frame  of  immense 
redwood  trees,  is  unique  in  form  also.  In  this  theater  the  Bohemian 
Club  of  San  Francisco  presents  its  annual  “Grove  Play,”  and  in 
thirteen  years  the  club’s  artists  have  evolved  a  new  type  of  decorative 
masque,  which  is  one  of  the  most  notable  American  contributions  to 
dramatic  art.  Men  like  George  Sterling  and  Will  Irwin  have  given 
generously  of  their  time  and  ability  to  make  the  plays  successful. 

The  Forest  Theater  at  Carmel-by-the-Sea,  built  by  a  group  of 
enthusiasts  at  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  the  artistic  and  literary  life 
of  California,  has  served  as  an  experimental  playhouse  for  a  number 
of  American  dramatists.  Although  structurally  it  is  no  more  im¬ 
portant  than  a  dozen  other  nature  theaters  in  America,  it  stands 
among  the  three  or  four  most  important  in  activities.  Its  annual 
pageant,  dealing  with  California  history,  draws  many  people  of  the 
community  into  a  single  artistic  purpose,  and  calls  audiences  from  all 
parts  of  the  State.  The  plays  produced  have  ranged  from  the  work 
of  local  playwrights — the  most  notable  was  Mary  Austin’s  “The 
Arrow  Maker” — to  the  finest  of  contemporary  European  drama. 
Among  recent  productions  were  some  of  the  seldom-acted  poetic  plays 
of  William  Butler  Yeats.  Like  the  Hearst  Greek  Theater,  the 
Carmel  Forest  Theater  has  made  an  important  place  for  itself  not 
only  in  the  life  of  its  community,  but  in  the  larger  art-life  of  the 
State — and,  one  may  add  in  truth,  of  the  nation. 

( Continued  on  page  519) 
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MY  GARDEN  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA:  BY  CAROLINE 
G.  McCURDY 


\  little  house,  when  I  first  saw  it  a  good  many  years 
ago  now,  stood  in  a  clearing  upon  rising  ground  near 
Baddeck,  Nova  Scotia.  Spruce  trees  and  alder  bushes 
partly  circled  this  clearing  on  one  side  and  some  un¬ 
cleared  swampy  land  in  which  dead  and  blackened 
stumps  stood,  touched  it  on  another.  A  road  three 
hundred  feet  in  length  led  in  an  uncompromising 
straight  line  from  the  front  door  to  the  main  road  that  followed  the 
shore  of  a  lake.  On  one  side  of  this  road  were  woods  and  on  the  other 
a  clear  plot  of  grass  with  a  very  few  trees  backed  by  unreclaimed 
meadows.  The  house  was  part  of  a  large  estate  and  the  sheep  and 
goats  belonging  to  the  owner  ranged  about  at  will,  so  I  was  permitted 
to  fence  in  a  place  at  the  back  for  a  vegetable  garden  and  to  enclose 
small  patches  in  front  of  the  house  and  on  the  sides  to  hold  my  flowers, 
for  flowers  I  was  determined  to  have.  These  strange  little  fenced-in 
gardens  looked  quite  like  the  private  cemeteries  of  the  country,  those 
lonely  little  spots  of  ground  around  which  the  plows  of  the  farmers 
reverently  turn.  Those  neglected  islands  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  cul¬ 
tivation  are  sanctuaries  for  the  wild  flowers  and  nesting  sites  for  birds. 

One  of  the  men  in  the  neighborhood  reluctantly  and  after  much 
persuasion  helped  me  prepare  the  ground  for  the  vegetables  and  also 
grudgingly  gave  me  one  or  two  days  a  week  all  summer  to  help  with 
the  weeding.  He  offered  endless  advice  upon  the  difficult  problems  of 
what  to  do  next  and  how  to  do  it ;  but  it  was  a  case  of  the  blind  man 
leading  the  blind,  however,  and  into  many  a  ditch  of  garden  difficulties 
did  we  flounder  in  our  combined  ignorance.  Tomatoes  which  we  care¬ 
fully  pinched  back  according  to  directions  in  the  books,  blossomed  out 
into  African  marigolds !  Oriental  poppies  that  I  had  sown  with  such 
hope  he  took  for  the  familiar  wild  carrot  of  the  country  and  indus¬ 
triously  weeded  them  into  a  despised  place  upon  the  rubbish  heap. 
Since  neither  of  us  knew  a  flower  seedling  from  a  weed,  I  hit  upon  a 
plan  of  planting  the  seeds  along  lines  of  strings,  leaving  the  strings 
as  a  guide  and  cultivating  between  the  safety  lines. 

One  of  my  ambitions  was  to  have  a  little  pond.  Duncan  was  doubt¬ 
ful,  offering  objections  with  the  positiveness  of  inexperience.  The 
ground  was  so  swampy,  I  felt  sure  the  clay  from  the  bottom  would  do 
to  plaster  the  sides,  so  I  donned  rubber  boots  and  led  the  complaining, 
expostulating  Duncan  into  the  mire.  Together  we  dug  and  formed 
the  banks  of  "a  pool  which  has  held  for  years,  held  in  fact  until  under¬ 
mined  by  the  roots  of  plants  I  had  transplanted  along  the  border.  The 
winter  frosts  perhaps  helped  the  border  plants  somewhat  in  destroying 
the  banks.  Yet  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  lovely  pink  and  white 
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RUSTIC  PERGOLA  built  by  a  garden 
loving,  woman  in  Nova  Scotia,  planted  to 
quick-growing  wild  and  annual  vines  while 
the  climbing  roses  are  getting  started. 


WILD  GRASSES,  WEEDS  AND  SELF-SOWN 
FLOWERS  were  left  in  their  natural  bank  of  great 
beauty  in  the  center  of  the  pergola  until  such  time 
as  the  busy  gardener  could  replace  them  with  roses. 


3mm 


BLUE,  WHITE  AND  LAVENDER 
in  this  garden  in  the  spring:  Later  come 
poppies,  iris,  delphiniums  and  yellow  lilies. 


FLAMING  BRIGHT  ORIENTAL  POPPIES 
with  their  silver  green  leaves  against  the  black 
spruce  columns  of  the  pergola  make  rich  color  study. 


MY  GARDEN  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA 


lilies  resting  upon  my  pool,  wild  azaleas  and  blue  flags  on  its  banks 
and  a  willow  tree  that  trailed  its  long  green  streamers  in  the  water, 
adding  grace  and  fresh  color  to  my  garden  picture. 

AFTER  a  time  I  obtained  the  little  house  and  grounds  for  my 
own ;  also,  catching  the  spirit  of  the  neighborhood,  some  lambs 
and  goats,  so  everything  had  to  be  fenced  in  securely.  It  was 
only  when  I  had  banished  the  goats  in  favor  of  flowers  that  I  dis¬ 
covered  a  beautiful  white  lilac  by  the  door,  for  the  goats  autumn  after 
autumn  had  feasted  on  the  buds  and  it  had  never  come  to  blossom.  I 
also  have  suspicions  that  a  plant  I  bought  for  a  fringe  tree  will  even¬ 
tually  be  a  magnolia  if  it  ever  recovers  from  the  unseasonable,  per¬ 
sistent  pruning  of  those  destructive  creatures. 

After  gaining  a  little  confidence  and  a  measure  of  wisdom  won 
from  many  failures,  I  set  about  the  making  of  a  rose  garden  and  per¬ 
gola.  A  trail  that  had  to  be  made  down  to  the  lake  left  an  ugly  scar 
across  my  garden,  yet  it  opened  up  a  beautiful  vista  of  the  lake.  This 
suggested  a  place  for  the  pergola.  Black  spruce  from  the  woods  made 
poles  both  beautiful  and  lasting.  These  were  placed  nine  feet  apart, 
braced  and  later  strengthened  with  wire  or  brass  where  the  vines  were 
heaviest.  Thus  was  made  a  pergola  three  hundred  feet  long  and  eight 
feet  wide,  not  paralleling  the  road  at  all,  so  that  it  made  an  acceptable 
line  of  variation  in  the  garden  design,  especially  since  there  was  one 
short  turn  near  the  house.  On  one  side  trees  formed  a  wind  break  for 
the  tall  plants  like  delphiniums,  lilies,  asters  and  hollyhocks.  The 
flowers  bordering  the  three-foot  path  that  runs  through  the  center  of 
the  pergola  so  encroach  upon  it  by  the  exuberance  of  their  growth 
that  they  must  be  constantly  pinched  back  to  allow  room  for  passing. 
On  the  side  toward  the  field  is  a  wide  border  partly  beneath  the  pergola 
and  partly  extending  into  the  field,  for  it  is  as  wide  as  I  could  well 
make  it.  Here  are  the  roses  and  some  of  my  low  growing  plants. 

The  first  year,  climbing  annuals  like  wild  cucumber  and  red  beans 
were  planted  so  that  the  long  row  of  bare  poles  could  quickly  be 
clothed.  Hops,  wild  clematis,  Virginia  creeper  and  all  the  climbing 
roses  I  had  were  also  transplanted  to  effective  positions  along  its 
length  to  give  quick  cover.  Delphiniums,  perennial  asters  and  phlox 
were  set  in  the  wide  border  at  their  feet.  I  begged  and  exchanged  all 
the  plants  I  could  from  all  the  neighbors  and  friends  and  divided  all 
my  own  roots,  so  all  down  the  line  flowers  of  every  height  quickly 
obeyed  my  command  to  multiply  and  make  beautiful  my  portion  of 
the  earth.  Some  of  the  trees  were  trimmed  a  bit  and  encouraged  to 
branch  out  over  the  poles.  Sand  was  brought  from  the  shore  of  the 
lake  and  spread  upon  the  path  to  keep  it  dry. 
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The  soil  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  a  stiff  clay  that  bakes  very  hard 
in  the  sun,  so  it  all  had  to  be  lightened  with  coal  ashes,  sand  and 
manure.  This  could  not  be  done  all  at  once,  so  each  plant  was  put  in 
pockets  of  good  earth.  Thus  in  time  a  good  rich  and  acceptable  soil 
was  created  and  at  no  great  labor. 

SOME  roses  which  I  had  obtained  from  Ireland  the  year  before 
lived  for  about  two  summers  and  then,  either  through  the  severity 
of  the  winters  or  because  they  were  on  brier  stock,  died.  Some  of 
the  brier  stock  left,  blossomed  out  the  third  or  fourth  summer  with 
bright  pink  and  white  single  roses.  I  have  cut  it  back  and  tied  it  to 
wire  between  some  of  the  poles,  where  it  makes  a  beautiful  shelter.  I 
started  a  good  many  roses  in  the  vegetable  garden  and  waited  until 
they  had  made  a  fair  start  before  transplanting  them  into  my  pergola 
border. 

As  I  wanted  the  pergola  to  look  bright  and  beautiful  from  the  main 
road  as  quickly  as  possible,  I  started  at  the  ends  and  worked  my  plants 
toward  the  center,  leaving  weeds  and  natural  growth  in  the  center  till 
I  could  replace  it.  I  have  some  lovely,  climbing  pink  roses,  “thousand 
beauties,”  or  a  variety  much  like  it,  on  each  side  of  the  gate  and  on 
some  of  the  poles  nearby,  also  some  Sweet  William,  phlox,  iris,  poppies 
and  yellow  pyrethrums.  I  put  the  plants  with  the  color  I  liked  best 
near  the  house.  In  the  spring  there  is  a  beautiful  carpet  of  forget-me- 
nots,  which  is  gradually  sowing  itself  further  and  further  down  the 
path  at  the  foot  of  the  roses.  I  also  transplant  big  clumps  of  it  every 
year.  The  winters  are  long  and  the  spring  and  summer  cool,  but  the 
falls  are  mild,  so  by  a  little  protection  I  have  flowers  clear  into 
N  ovember. 

In  the  spring  my  garden  is  blue  and  white  and  lavender.  Low 
border  plants,  shrubs  and  trees  blow  clouds  of  these  sweet,  fresh  spring 
colors.  Lilacs,  lupines,  narcissus,  forget-me-nots,  blue  flags,  iris, 
pansies,  tulips,  daffodils,  peonies  greet  the  soft  spring  winds  with  pro¬ 
fusion  of  perfect  blossoms.  Wisteria  I  tried,  but  failed  to  raise  in  this 
north  country.  Oriental  poppies  come  a  little  later  and  in  mid¬ 
summer  are  the  rich  delphiniums,  early  and  late  yellow  lilies,  yellow 
pyrethrums,  yellow  iris  and  then  in  the  late  fall  phlox,  asters,  blue  fall 
crocus.  Truly  a  procession  to  stir  a  gardener’s  heart  with  pride  and 
loving  affection. 

ill  this  reclaimed  bit  of  land  are  spruce,  maple,  wild  cherry  and  ash 
trees.  The  shad-bush  foretells  the  coming  of  spring  and  the  elder 
brings  me  sweet  wine.  Meadow  rue,  purple  orchids,  roses  and  wonder  - 
ful  flowering  grasses  have  come  of  themselves  to  live  in  my  garden. 
Rockets  have  self-sown  themselves  as  they  saw  fit  and  I  leave  them 
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standing.  Old  maid  is  there  also;  poppies  sown  expressly  for  that 
purpose  cover  the  manure  heap  with  color.  Perennial  peas,  vetch, 
clematis  Jackmanii  and  such  lovely  climbing  roses  as  Dorothy  Perkins, 
crimson  rambler,  Conrad  F.  Meyer,  Penzance  are  now  well  established 
and  seem  to  take  well  to  this  cold  north  country ;  so  also  are  such  other 
delightful  roses  as  the  Damask,  Austrian  brier  and  moss. 

Beside  the  clouds  of  delphinium  and  forget-me-nots  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  I  have  tall  and  willowy  foxgloves,  old-fashioned  pinks, 
lupines,  bachelor  buttons,  Japanese  anemones,  Shasta  daisies,  golden- 
rod  and  Canterbury  bells.  All  these  flowers  have  grown  in  spite  of 
the  bleak,  dreary  coldness  of  this  north  country.  Many  other  things  I 
have  tried,  such  as  honeysuckles,  trumpet  creeper,  roses  on  budded 
stock,  hibiscus,  forsythia,  Montbretias,  but  have  failed.  My  garden  is 
like  a  cloud  of  color  in  this  cold  land.  It  has  been  a  solace,  a  great  and 
ever-increasing  pleasure. 


CONTRAST 


Ck  Beginneth  a  day  of  glory. 

A  rising  sun  and  new-born  hopes 
And  a  bird  that  sings  in  ecstasy. 

Green  leaves 

Fresh  from  an  early  bath  of  dew 
Sway  like  a  Hindoo  dancer. 

And  then 

Eventide,  and  hopes  unfilled. 

With  weary  wings  the  singer  drops, 

And  gone  with  the  sun  is  the  joy  of  life. 
Black  leaves 

Shiver  on  boughs  that  the  night  wind  stirs — 
Shiver  in  fear  of  the  night’s  approach. 


Marjorie  Muir. 
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THE  WAY  OF  THE  NORTHERN  SEA-COAST 
FOLK 

TANDING  on  a  hilltop  in  Nova  Scotia  in  September, 
you  overlook  the  freshest  country  in  the  world.  The 
waters  of  the  great  bay  rush  up  to  the  coast  land  below, 
sparkling,  clear,  vibrant,  blue;  the  sky  is  blue  as  only 
the  north  sea-coast  sky  can  be,  cold,  defiant,  imperious 
blue.  The  turf  from  hilltop  to  shore  edge  is  green  like 
emeralds,  the  color  of  the  little  coats  the  fairies  wear  in 
Rackham’s  pictures.  There  are  deep  green  canoes  riding  the  white- 
edged  blue  waves,  and  fishing  smacks  with  red  sails  incline  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  waves  like  great  weary  birds. 

The  fishermen  along  the  shore,  the  children  flying  in  the  cool 
winds,  women  with  white  kerchiefs  on  their  heads  all  seem  to  move  with 
a  fresh  spirit  as  though  the  sky  and  the  wind  and  the  roaring  waves 
had  given  them  a  part  of  their  own  vital  life.  Everywhere  along  this 
great  coast  stretching  up  to  the  end  of  the  northeast  one  feels  a  great, 
fresh  beauty.  There  seem  to  be  no  half-tones,  no  shadows.  Even  in 
the  early  morning  when  the  crawling  mists  move  over  the  shore  and 
hill  and  the  gray  houses,  there  is  not  that  gentle,  mysterious  beauty 
that  one  finds  along  the  Breton  shores  or  down  at  Gloucester  or  over 
the  Dutch  marshes.  There  seems  everywhere  a  fiber  in  the  people, 
in  the  work,  in  the  landscape,  that  appertains  to  just  this  coast,  to 
Newfoundland,  to  Prince  Edward’s  Island,  to  Nova  Scotia. 

The  people  are  simple  and  hardy,  with  definite  outlines  like  the 
landscape.  They  are  silent  and  reticent;  they  have  not  the  subtlety 
of  the  people  of  Flanders  or  of  the  west  coast  of  our  oavii  land.  The 
land  shows  great  beauty,  great  color,  vast  opportunity,  enormous 
spaces  for  tragedy.  We  can  imagine  the  people  dying  as  simply  as 
they  live,  suffering  as  surely  as  they  are  born.  One  pictures  them,  too, 
as  people  of  truth,  of  frankness  beyond  the  ordinary.  The  women 
ive  no  time  for  the  smaller  coquetries  and  the  men  no  chance  for  the 
meaner  cruelties ;  the  sex  relations  of  men  and  women  are  along  funda¬ 
mental  lines.  There  are  great  simple  romances  such  as  we  associate 
with  the  early  Greek  people,  great  love  and  great  suffering  and  great 
sacrifice.  Children  start  life  under  the  shadow  of  tragedy;  women 
develop  splendid  strength  of  body  and  strength  of  purpose  and  often 
great  hearts  that  rest  under  shadow  from  birth  to  death.  It  is  hard 
to  imagine  trivial  conditions  along  this  great,  booming,  beautiful 
shore,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  mean  spirits,  gossip  and  petty  tyranny  in 
these  silvery  gray  houses  with  their  gorgeous  flower  gardens. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  things,  particularly  in  Nova  Scotia,  is 
the  beauty  of  the  older  simple  architecture  of  the  fishermen's  cottages. 
They  are  as  perfect  in  line  and  proportion  as  the  greatest  architect 
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A  WOMAN  IN  A  NORTH-COAST  FISHING  VIL¬ 
LAGE  carrying  hay  from  the  fields  in  a  lovely  home-made 
bedspread:  Only  the  simple  people  can  be  photographed 
in  their  daily  life  and  give  beautiful  pictures  to  the  world. 


THERE  IS  NO 
self-consciousness  in 
these  northern 
women  as  they 
spread  the  fish  to 
dry,  work  in  the 
fields  or  prepare  the 
simple  meals  for 
their  fisher-husbands 
and  sons: 

No  look  of  anxiety 
or  fretfulness  mars 
the  serene  patience 
and  courage  of  their 
faces: 

There  seems  a 
fiber  in  the  people, 
in  their  work  and  in 
the  landscape  that 
appertains  to  just 
this  coast  of  New¬ 
foundland,  Prince 
Edward’s  Island  and 
Nova  Scotia. 


COTTAGE  OF  A  NOVA  SCOTIA  FISHERMAN, 
unpainted,  but  weathered  by  winds  and  storms  to  colors 
that  give  it  perfect  relation  to  the  boulders  all  about  1  . 


WATER 

carriers  of 
Newfound¬ 
land  bear¬ 
ing  water 
for  use  in 
house  and 
garden : 
These 
women 
with  white 
kerchiefs  on 
their  heads 
move  with 
a  fresh 
spirit  as 
though  the 
sky,  the 
winds  and 
the  roaring 
waves  had 
given  them 
a  part  of 
their  own 
vital  life. 


STRONG 
and  fine  are 
these  wom¬ 
en  of  Cape 
Breton,  ca- 
p  a  b 1 e  of 
making 
good  to  na¬ 
ture  with 
honesty: 
Here  t  h  e 
people  are 
simple  and 
hardy  with 
definite  out¬ 
lines  like 
the  land¬ 
scape:  They 
are  silent 
and  reticent 
and  possess 
little  sub¬ 
tlety. 


THE  WOMEN  OF  PRINCE  EDWARD’S  ISLAND,  with  white  kerchiefs 
on  their  heads,  move  about  their  north-land  homes  with  simple  brave  spirit 
as  though  the  sky  and  wind  had  given  them  a  part  of  their  peaceful  vital  life. 
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could  design,  they  are  usually  left  unpainted  and  weather  a  shining, 
silver  tone,  and  then  in  the  latter  part  of  August  and  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember  the  midsummer  flowers  bloom  in  great  tangled  masses  over 
the  gray  fences  and  close  up  about  the  silver  walls,  nearly  always  in 
yellows  and  deep  orange.  Occasionally  a  rare  blue  flower  appears, 
adding  a  marvelous  color  note  to  the  silver  and  yellow,  and  early  in  the 
season  white  and  red  makes  a  variety,  offering  a  wonderfully  vivid 
note  to  the  blue  sky  and  the  foreground  of  the  amethyst  sea.  But  the 
contrasts  one  bears  away  from  this  northern  shore  are  gray  and  yellow, 
always  in  connection  with  the  human  habitation  and  blue  and  green  at 
the  sea  edge. 

IN  the  photographs  which  Miss  Watson  has  taken  of  these  remote 
people,  whom  she  has  pictured  with  such  loving  interest,  such 
technical  excellence  that  a  painter  could  not  have  brought  us  closer 
to  the  fife  of  these  simple  folk,  she  makes  us  feel  that  extraordinary 
beauty  of  outline  that  is  noticeable  in  the  peasants  of  the  Bavarian 
fields  and  of  course  in  a  greater  degree  among  the  working  people  of 
Japan,  where  every  photograph  of  people  in  any  kind  of  occupation 
resolves  itself  into  a  beautifully  composed,  interestingly  formed  pic¬ 
ture.  Only  the  simple  people  can  be  photographed  in  their  occupa¬ 
tions,  in  their  daily  life,  and  give  beautiful  pictures  to  the  world. 
There  is  no  self-consciousness  in  these  women  spreading  fish  to  dry, 
carrying  the  hay  in  from  the  fields  in  their  beautiful  bedspreads,  mov¬ 
ing  with  water  jugs  from  field  to  house  with  the  poise  and  the  strength 
and  the  good  cheer  that  a  love  of  life  and  a  joy  in  work  must  give,  and 
alone  can  give,  to  human  beings.  You  see  no  look  of  anxiety  and 
fretfulness,  you  see  no  mark  of  petty  passion  upon  the  faces  of  these 
women  workers;  they  are  strong  and  fine,  capable  of  facing  difficult 
conditions,  of  earning  their  living  in  hardy  lands,  of  making  good  to 
Nature,  of  paying  Life’s  toll  with  earnest  honesty. 

One  does  not  underestimate  the  hardness  of  this  life  or  over¬ 
estimate  its  honesty  and  beauty.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  hardship 
that  would  he  there  for  the  cosmopolitan  bred  man  or  woman;  it  is 
easy,  too,  to  understand  the  greater  chance  the  natives  in  this  land  have 
for  a  fine  development  of  integrity  and  courage  and  devotion.  These 
women  know  from  the  day  their  troth  is  pledged  to  their  brown,  hardy 
young  lovers,  that  the  first  great  storm  that  rolls  in  to  the  gray 
shore  may  bring  word  of  the  end  of  their  hope  of  happiness.  Every 
black  cloud  that  creeps  up  from  the  horizon  after  their  day  of  happi¬ 
ness  may  bring  messages  of  death.  This  of  itself  must  breed  a  strain 
of  heroism  in  the  women  of  this  land  that  no  theory  of  life  or  death, 
of  courage  or  happiness,  could  ever  produce.  And  every  man  who 
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says  good-bye  to  the  young  woman  he  has  chosen  to  live  in  his  gray 
cottage,  to  rear  his  children,  to  plant  the  yellow  flowers  for  his  garden, 
knows  that  his  life  may  he  with  her  for  a  day  quite  as  likely  as  for  half 
a  century.  And  the  children  from  their  early  days  must  be  trained  to 
take  their  part  in  the  work  of  these  communities,  to  lift  burdens  for 
their  young  mothers,  to  face  the  thought  of  the  terrible  sea  and  through 
all  the  horrors  of  it  to  love  it  and  to  he  willing  to  work  with  it  for  their 
living. 

Wonderful  stories  are  told  of  the  terror  of  the  sea,  of  these  people’s 
love  for  it,  of  their  desire  to  live  near  it,  of  their  lonesomeness  and  heart¬ 
break  if  they  are  taken  from  it.  It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  the  power 
that  Nature  has  over  the  people  she  breeds  in  her  heart.  The  men  of 
the  mountains  can  only  gather  courage  and  strength  from  the  hilltops, 
the  men  of  the  plains  must  he  able  to  live  where  they  can  see  for  miles 
to  the  horizon,  and  the  men  of  the  sea  cannot  lift  up  their  hearts  for 
their  daily  task,  cannot  find  joy,  cannot  face  death  bravely  without  the 
boom  of  the  ocean  in  their  ears,  the  salt  spray  in  their  faces,  the  motion 
of  their  little  boats  close  to  their  bodies. 
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Front  view  of  the  Long  Island  home  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Rogers. 

COUNTRY  HOUSES  FOR  LUXURIOUS  AMERI¬ 
CANS:  ARCHITECTURAL  LEAGUE  PICTURES 


URING  the  Architectural  League  Exhibition  this  past 
season  The  Craftsman  secured  a  collection  of  pictures 
of  modern  domestic  architecture  in  America  which 
seemed  to  combine  in  a  rare  degree  the  needs  of  the 
modern  home, — beauty,  comfort  and  practicality.  For¬ 
tunately  we  could  get  quite  a  variety  in  our  selection, 
so  that  we  can  show  the  irregular  structures  suited  to 
building  on  high  hills,  where  the  contour  of  the  building  must  conform 
to  the  rugged  foundation ;  low  classic  buildings  of  the  best  California 
type  adapted  to  prairie  landscape,  where  there  is  no  height  except 
rolling  hills  that  do  not  demand  a  very  strict  surveillance  of  the  archi¬ 
tecture  near  them;  a  house  of  what  might  be  called  the  “Long  Island 
type,”  semi-classic,  luxurious,  spacious,  with  a  wealth  of  color  and 
beautiful  detail;  a  country  house  for  semi-rural  conditions  and  a  city 
residence  of  rarely  good  construction  in  relation  to  city  lots  and  streets. 

The  house  of  H.  H.  Rogers,  which  we  are  showing  on  our  first 
page  of  illustrations,  is  essentially  the  rich,  convenient,  costly,  but  not 
over-elaborate  Long  Island  country  residence.  This  house  has  been 
pictured  so  widely,  both  inside  and  out,  that  we  have  limited  our  pres¬ 
entation  of  it  to  its  two  entrances,  the  one  through  the  beautiful  gate¬ 
way  and  the  other  into  the  house.  One  feels  from  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  iron-studded  and  iron-set  gateway  to  the  beautiful  brick  stairway 
through  the  entrance  hall  that  not  only  is  architectural  excellence  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  fullest  degree  with  the  utmost  care  for  the  right  of  cement, 
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but  that  a  beautiful  kind  of  comfort  has  been  the  object  of  creating 
and  decorating  the  entire  establishment.  Anything  more  archi¬ 
tecturally  graceful  and  humanly  hospitable  than  the  entrance  picture 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  page  one  could  not  imagine.  More  and  more 
in  this  country  we  are  beginning  to  see  the  decorative  value  of  plants 
and  flowers.  The  Japanese  have  long  understood  this,  as  they  have 
most  of  Nature’s  subtleties.  Rut  the  use  of  flowers  indoors  or  on  stair¬ 
ways  and  windows  has  in  America  until  recently  been  confined  to 
public  buildings,  hotels,  clubs,  shops,  etc.  Now  we  are  not  only  learn¬ 
ing  to  use  our  trees  and  vines  to  form  beautiful  patterns  on  our  con¬ 
crete  houses,  but  we  are  using  potted  plants,  boxes  of  flowers  and  vines 
at  every  angle  of  the  house,  inside  and  out,  where  grace  and  color  are 
required. 

A  rarely  beautiful  example  of  the  purely  Western  type  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  suited  to  all  American  lowlands  and  especially  to  those 
stretches  of  country  where  there  is  much  color  in  sky  and  landscape, 
is  shown  on  our  second  page  of  illustrations  in  the  house  of  Herbert 
Coppell,  Esq.,  built  in  Pasadena  by  Bertram  Goodbue.  In  no  work 
of  Mr.  Goodhue’s  which  The  Craftsman  has  ever  shown  do  we  more 
completely  realize  his  artistic  sensitiveness  to  the  environment  of 
architecture  than  in  the  two  studies  of  the  Coppell  residence.  We  see 
how  essentially  this  house  has  been  designed  and  constructed  witlp re¬ 
lation  to  the  California  landscape;  the  very  planning  of  the  formal 
garden  close  to  the  house  is  the  formality  of  California  rather  than 
Italy,  or  Greece  or  France.  Mr.  Goodhue  has  presented  the  hare 
spaces  of  concrete  in  his  side  walls,  which  afford  such  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  play  of  light  and  shadow,  for  the  background  of  bril¬ 
liant  flowers,  as  an  essential  to  richly  decorative  porticoes,  entrance 
and  window  arrangement.  He  has  been  very  skilful,  too,  in  his  com¬ 
bination  of  arched  and  square  windows  and  in  the  sense  of  height  in 
the  comparatively  low  roof,  and  in  the  beautiful  structure  of  the  en¬ 
trances  which,  while  being  wholly  palatial,  seem  admirably  suited  to 
the  simple  wall  surfaces. 

GREATER  contrast  in  the  work  of  one  man  can  scarcely  be 
imagined  than  between  Mr.  Goodhue’s  house  for  Mr.  Coppell 
and  the  somewhat  Mediaeval  structure  designed  for  Dr.  Fred¬ 
erick  Peterson  and  built  on  a  rugged  hillside  near  Brewster,  New  York. 
In  this  latter  building  Mr.  Goodhue  has  contrived  to  give  one  the  sense 
of  a  stronghold,  a  building  suited  to  the  cliff  upon  which  it  rests,  with 
well  built  walls  and  towers  and  picturesque  windows  and  yet  never  for 
a  moment  does  he  seem  to  imitate  the  Mediaeval  buildings  of  con¬ 
tinental  Europe,  which  were  really  built  for  defense,  in  which  little 
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STAIRWAY  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
H.  H.  ROGERS,  ESQ.,  Southampton, 
L.  I.,  Walker  and  Gillette,  architects, 
showing  the  inspired  way  of  leading 
the  garden  beauty  and  fragrance  into 
the  house  by  means  of  potted  plants 
upon  each  step  and  fastened  upon  the 
railings;  sunlight  pouring  in  through 
the  large  leaded  windows  increases  the 
effect  of  bright  open-air  spaciousness: 

Tapestry  at  the  head  of  one  landing 
also  contributes  to  the  airy  at¬ 
mosphere,  for  it  shows  cool  green  trees 
and  a  quiet  lake: 

The  brick  stairway  leads  up  from  a 
tile  floor,  the  walls  are  somewhat  the 
color  of  sandstone. 


IRON-STUDDED 
GATEWAY  of  the 
H.  H.  Rogers  home 
that  is  such  a  fine 
type  of  modern  lux¬ 
urious  country 
house: 

Its  walls  of  rich 
ochre  gray,  roof  of 
soft  red  tile  make 
fine  color  with  the 
salt-grass  covered 
dunes:  The  high 
stucco  walls  sur¬ 
rounding  both  house 
and  garden  add  ma¬ 
terially  to  its  sub¬ 
stantial  beauty. 


RESI¬ 
DENCE 
of  Herbert 
C  o  p  p  e  1 1 , 
Esq.,  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Cali¬ 
fornia:  Ber- 
t  r  a  m  G. 
G  o  odhue, 
architect. 


GARDEN 
entrance  of 
the  Herbert 
Coppell 
house 
shown 
above. 


Photographs 
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HOUSE  for  Dr.  Frederick  Peterson,  near  Brew¬ 
ster,  N.  Y.:  Designed  by  Bertram  G.  Goodhue. 

The  massing  of  this  building  upon  the  rocks 
is  characteristic  of  the  genius  of  this  architect. 


STONE  HOUSE  designed  by 
F.  Burrall  Hoffman,  Jr.,  for  Jona¬ 
than  Godfrey,  Fairfield,  Connecti¬ 
cut:  It  is  Dutch  Colonial  in 
strength  and  structure  with  fine 
covered  Colonial  porch  at  each  end. 


CITY  HOUSE  designed  by 
Grosvenor  Atterbury,  simple, 
strong  and  straightforward,  carry¬ 
ing  the  impression  of  sumptuous¬ 
ness  and  permanence  rarely  seen  in. 
American  cities. 


COUNTRY  HOUSES  FOR  LUXURIOUS  AMERICANS 


groups  of  people  managed  to  stave  off  enemies  and  stand  siege  for 
many  months  at  a  time.  To  literally  copy  such  buildings  in  America 
is  little  short  of  ridiculous.  It  is  impossible  to  take  a  building  designed 
for  one  purpose  and  use  it  for  something  diametrically  opposite  with¬ 
out  offending  the  artistic  perception  of  thinking  people,  and  so,  while 
Mr.  Bertram  Goodhue  has  made  this  house  appropriate  to  its  environ¬ 
ment,  has  made  it  to  withstand  winds  and  storms  and  to  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  having  rested  for  generations  on  this  hillside,  he  never 
for  a  moment  commits  the  solecism  of  asking  his  clients  to  live  in 
fortresses  in  a  peaceful  New  York  countryside. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Goodhue  has  man¬ 
aged  the  different  phases  of  the  house.  Where  the  mountainside  is 
broken  and  rugged  the  structure  absolutely  conforms  to  Nature’s  out¬ 
line,  where  a  more  gentle  slope  is  suggested  the  architecture  at  once 
becomes  simpler  and  completely  in  harmony.  Mr.  Goodhue  has  also 
secured  in  this  building  what  Mr.  Lindeberg  so  wisely  calls  a  beautiful 
silhouette  for  the  top  of  his  house,  an  outline  against  the  sky  of  well 
conceived  and  well  executed  beauty. 

Our  last  page  of  illustrations  presents  two  houses  quite  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  architectural  styles  of  Long  Island,  California  or 
New  York.  One  is  a  comfortable,  simply  and  expansively  designed 
country  home,  built  of  stone  by  Mr.  F.  Burrall  Hoffman,  Jr.,  for 
Jonathan  Godfrey,  Fairfield,  Connecticut.  It  is  Dutch  Colonial  in 
strength  and  structure,  with  a  beautiful  simple  Colonial  entrance  and 
the  fine  Colonial  covered  porches  at  each  end.  The  landscape  garden¬ 
ing  has  been  charmingly  done  with  shrubs  close  to  the  stone  structure 
and  a  beautiful  space  of  turf  at  one  side. 

THE  CRAFTSMAN  has  always  been  interested  in  everything 
Mr.  Grosvenor  Atterbury  has  done,  and  we  think  it  extremely 
important  that  he  should  for  the  moment  turn  his  attention  to 
city  architecture ;  for  whereas  beautiful  homes  suited  to  country  land¬ 
scapes  of  every  variety  are  becoming  almost  a  commonplace  East  and 
West  in  America,  it  is  still  the  exception  to  see  a  well  devised  city  resi¬ 
dence.  It  is  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to  do,  and  for  that  reason  all 
the  more  interesting  when  so  well  done  as  this  New  York  residence  that 
we  are  showing  of  Mr.  Atterbury’s.  It  is  definitely  cosmopolitan 
architecture,  simple  and  strong  and  straightforward,  yet  Mr.  Atter¬ 
bury  has  contrived  to  so  arrange  the  windows,  the  entrance,  the  light¬ 
ing  and  even  the  planting  that  we  have  not  only  an  impression  of 
sumptuousness,  but  of  artistic  excellence.  The  structure  as  a  whole 
gives  one  the  impression  of  permanence  rarely  seen  in  the  streets  of 
American  cities. 
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THE  ROOSHIAN:  THE  STORY  OF  A  NEW 
CITIZEN:  BY  MARGARET  ASHMUN 

STROVSKY  was  twenty-six  years  old,  freshfaced, 
simple,  bewildered.  He  very  literally  did  not  know 
where  he  was  at.  His  arrival  at  the  farm  had  been  un¬ 
premeditated,  and  his  sojourn  was  unenlightening.  It 
all  came  about  because  there  was  a  change  of  con¬ 
ductors  at  Oshkosh.  If  the  other  conductor  had  stayed 
on,  things  might  have  been  different.  Ostrovsky  had 
bought  his  ticket  at  Chicago — or  rather  Dmitri  Panoff  had  bought  it 
for  him — and  had  boarded  the  delightful  American  train  that  was  to 
take  him  to  an  unpronounceable  place  where,  with  a  group  of  other 
Russians,  he  was  to  do  something  that  would  make  him  rich  forever; 
he  did  not  exactly  understand  what,  but  Dmitri  Panoff  had  assured 
him  that  the  opportunity  was  glorious.  It  was  late  at  night,  the  air  in 
the  train  was  heavy,  and  Ostrovsky  had  had  a  drink  or  two  of  Amer¬ 
ican  vodka ;  as  a  matter  of  course  he  had  gone  to  sleep,  with  his  head 
pillowed  on  red  plush. 

When  he  awoke  it  was  daylight,  and  someone  was  shaking  him 
and  shouting  unintelligible  words.  He  stared  up  into  a  red  face  with 
an  official-looking  cap  above  it.  He  gazed  about.  Dmitri  Panoff 
was  nowhere  to  he  seen.  At  last  he  comprehended  that  the  red-faced 
man — now  purple-faced — wanted  a  ticket;  there  had  been  much  talk 
of  tickets  in  the  three  weeks’  journey  from  Russia.  Rut  Dmitri 
Panoff  had  kept  both  tickets.  This  Ostrovsky  explained  in  his  own 
tongue,  since  he  wras  master  of  no  other.  The  conductor  only  shouted 
the  louder.  Ostrovsky,  struck  with  a  sudden  terrible  thought,  reached 
into  his  pocket  for  his  money.  It,  too,  was  gone. 

Ostrovsky,  in  his  grief  and  fury,  conceived  that  the  conductor  and 
the  grinning  brakeman  had  somehow  been  in  league  "with  the  per¬ 
fidious  Panoff.  Standing  up  and  shouting,  he  cursed  them  with  a 
splutter  of  Slavonic  imprecations,  and  challenged  them  with  his  fists. 
Then,  before  lie  knew  what  was  happening,  the  train  had  stopped, 
and  he  was  being  hustled  off  by  two  or  three  blue-capped  officials  and 
a  very  elegant  black  man  in  white  duck  and  a  red  necktie.  Ostrovsky 
found  himself  upon  a  wooden  platform,  and  the  train  was  gliding 
nonchalantly  away. 

Thus  it  was  that,  late  in  the  afternoon,  dusty,  ravenous,  despairing, 
he  had  appeared  at  the  hack  door  of  Isaac  Disbrow’s  farmhouse.  He 
had  made  signs  of  chopping,  digging,  milking.  The  farmer,  a  spare, 
unshaven  man  in  blue  overalls,  listened,  nodded,  and — having  stayed 
his  hunger— set  him  at  once  at  the  task  of  pitching  the  late  crop  of 
clover  hay. 

For  the  first  few  days,  in  spite  of  his  wrath  and  bewilderment. 
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Ostrovsky  could  think  of  little  except  the  marvelous  food  that  was  set 
before  him.  There  were  eggs  and  hot  cakes  for  breakfast,  and  almost 
always  meat  for  dinner,  and  fried  things  and  pastries  and  preserves 
for  supper.  It  was  unbelievable  that  mere  laborers  should  fare  so 
sumptuously.  For  some  time  Ostrovsky  continued  to  expect  black 
bread  and  onions  for  his  portion ;  but  at  last  he  perceived  that  one  need 
be  surprised  at  no  delicacy  that  appeared  upon  his  plate.  What,  he 
asked  himself,  could  Panoff  have  secured  him  that  would  have  equaled 
this? 

And  then,  after  a  week,  it  dawned  upon  his  slow  mind  that  he  was 
alone.  In  the  morning  he  rose  before  it  was  more  than  light,  and  had 
his  wonderful  breakfast.  No  one  spoke  to  him.  The  hired  girl  was 
a  Dane,  with  a  flat  face  and  stringy  light  hair,  and  a  dirty  brown 
gingham  apron.  She  could  speak  broken  English,  and  gossiped  with 
her  mistress  during  the  meals,  and  over  the  dishwashing  and  bread¬ 
making.  At  the  table  the  farmer  and  the  other  hired  man  ate  silently, 
propelling  the  food  swiftly  and  mechanically  into  their  mouths  with 
knife  or  fork  or  fingers.  Occasionally  they  burst  out  with  a  remark 
that  set  them  off  into  roars  or  chuckles  of  laughter.  Then  everybody 
ate  harder  than  before.  Ostrovsky  listened  wistfully  to  the  strange 
syllables ;  he  would  have  liked  to  laugh,  too,  but  he  could  seldom  catch 
an  inkling  of  what  was  said.  He  was  not  quick  of  either  mind  or  hear¬ 
ing,  and  the  English  language  was  to  him  a  frightful  mystery.  He 
knew  only  one  or  two  words :  hay,  hurry,  and  God-damn.  These  oc¬ 
curred  frequently,  to  be  sure,  but  they  did  not  throw  much  light  on 
general  conversation. 

ALL  day  Ostrovsky  worked  at  his  tasks,  his  ears  assailed  by  the 
spasmodic  remarks  of  the  others,  when  they  happened  to  be 
near  him — or  by  the  silence  of  the  fields.  At  dinner  the  swift 
stowing  away  of  food  went  on  as  at  breakfast.  At  supper,  or  after, 
when  the  farm  people  sat  out  on  the  steps  or  around  the  kitchen  fire, 
there  was  plenty  of  talk.  Sometimes  they  looked  at  him  and  said 
things  about  him,  and  then  laughed.  He  would  clench  his  hands, 
and  tears  would  come  into  his  eyes,  whereat  they  laughed  uproariously, 
emitting  uncouth  words  and  slapping  him  on  the  shoulder.  When 
they  spoke  about  him  they  called  him  The  Rooshian;  when  they  ad¬ 
dressed  him,  they  called  him  Rooshy:  he  could  make  out  that  much. 
He  did  not  know  whether  they  really  intended  to  insult  him  or  not; 
but  every  jibe  left  a  small  hot  needle  in  his  heart. 

Day  after  day  his  isolation  became  more  actual  and  more  dreadful. 
He  went  about  with  his  eyes  down,  his  shoulders  hunched.  He  grew 
fierce  and  formidable  of  aspect.  When  he  heard  the  familiar  “Rooshy” 
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or  “Run-around-the-stumpsky”  called  after  him,  he  scowled  and  bit 
his  lips.  Sometimes,  unable  to  restrain  himself,  he  would  give  vent  to 
a  stream  of  Russian  vocables.  It  was  met  by  a  coarse  laugh  or  con¬ 
temptuous  shrug.  He  stammered,  groaned,  and  kept  still. 

In  the  fall  evenings,  when  the  others  were  talking,  he  sat  behind 
the  stove,  his  arms  on  his  knees,  thinking  dully  about  Dmitri  Panoff 
and  how  the  lying  tongue  ought  to  be  choked  out  of  his  mouth  for  him. 
He  thought  sometimes  of  going  to  find  Panoff  in  the  city  where  they 
were  all  to  have  grown  rich;  but  lie  did  not  know  how  to  pronounce 
the  name,  and  lie  shuddered  to  consider  the  guffaws  that  would  reward 
him  if  he  should  attempt  to  make  inquiries.  He  was  paralyzed  by  the 
baffling  world  about  him. 

Twice  a  month  the  farmer  paid  him  his  wages.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  a  smaller  sum  than  the  other  hired  man,  Will  Barnhart, 
received;  but  the  strange  American  currency  was  so  puzzling  that 
Ostrovsky  did  not  know  whether  his  earnings  were  much  or  little.  He 
had  no  way  of  finding  out.  lie  tied  up  the  money  in  a  bit  of  rag,  and 
fastened  it  around  his  body.  Nobody  should  snatch  his  substance 
from  him  again.  By  signs  he  commissioned  Barnhart  to  buy  him  over¬ 
alls  and  mittens  anil  a  sheeplined  jacket  in  town.  He  never  went  any¬ 
where.  He  shrank  from  meeting  anyone  and  from  trying  to  make 
his  wants  known. 

Little  by  little,  he  began  to  hate  these  people  who  had  taken  him 
in.  To  his  narrow  mind  they  represented  all  that  shackled  and  over¬ 
whelmed  him.  He  hated  the  Danish  girl  with  her  flat  face  and  fixed 
smile.  She  had  taken  a  dislike  to  him,  and  pushed  him  out  of  her  way 
with  a  sharp  elbow,  or  threw  dirty  water  on  him,  pretending  not  to  see. 
He  hated  the  farmer,  who  harried  him  about,  railed  at  him  when  he 
did  not  understand  what  was  wanted,  and  called  him  "Run-around-the- 
stumpsky.”  He  hated  Will  Barnhart  because  he  could  drive  to  town 
and  buy  the  groceries,  and  could  read  a  newspaper  at  night  at  the 
kitchen  table,  by  the  light  of  the  kerosene  lamp.  He  hated  the 
farmer’s  wife,  who  talked  all  day  in  a  shrill  chatter,  and  shrieked  at 
him  when  his  boots  left  muddy  spots  on  the  floor.  He  hated  the  two 
small  Disbrows,  because  they  pointed  their  fingers  at  him  and  jibbered 
he  knew  not  what,  and  threw  chips  and  pebbles  at  him  in  the  yard. 
Drop  by  drop,  there  accumulated  in  his  soul  a  simmering  brew  of  hate. 

The  fall  was  verging  into  winter  when  he  had  an  idea.  This  idea 
was  a  lusty  one  at  its  birth,  and  it  grew  and  grew  in  his  morbid  mind 
until  it  crowded  out  everything  but  itself.  Very  craftily  he  prepared 
to  put  it  into  execution.  In  a  nook  under  the  coincrib,  vheie  some 
overhanging  currant-bushes  made  a  shelter,  he  stored  the  materials 
he  needed:  shavings,  bits  of  pine  kindling,  matches,  a  bottle  of  kero- 
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sene.  Several  times  he  tried  to  get  the  oil  from  the  tank  in  the  tool- 
shed,  but  always  he  had  been  prevented  by  the  flat-faced  Danish  girl, 
who  seemed  to  take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  watching  everything  that 
he  did.  But  he  had  persevered,  because  he  wanted  the  kerosene:  it 
made  such  a  quick  and  scorching  flame. 

At  last  everything  was  ready.  Some  night,  when  he  felt  in  the 
mood,  he  would  steal  out,  after  the  others  were  asleep,  place  his  tinder 
under  the  side  porch,  pour  on  the  kerosene,  and  touch  a  match  to  the 
pile.  Then  he  would  run — he  did  not  know  where,  but  very  far.  It 
did  not  matter,  as  long  as  the  fire  was  hot  and  greedy.  And  so  he 
bided  his  time. 

ONE  day  in  November,  an  unusual  thing  occurred.  Will  Barn¬ 
hart,  setting  out  for  town  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  to 
bring  a  load  of  winter  groceries  and  cattle-salt,  said  with  a, 
motion  of  his  whip-handle,  “Jump  in,  Rooshy”;  and  Disbrow,  moved 
by  a  generous  impulse,  waved  assent.  Ostrovsky,  in  dazed  surprise, 
stared  and  hesitated,  but  the  combined  gesticulations  of  arms  and  the 
whip-handle  persuaded  him  that  he  was  not  being  tricked.  He  jumped 
in  and  climbed  to  the  high  seat  beside  Barnhart.  They  rattled  over 
the  hard  road  without  speaking.  Ostrovsky  wondered  whether,  after 
all,  the  other  man  meant  to  do  him  some  injury,  in  the  cowardly  way 
of  Dmitri  Panoff.  He  felt  for  the  money  around  his  waist  and 
watched  his  companion  furtively.  But  nothing  happened.  They  went 
on  through  the  bare  fields,  and  presently  arrived  at  the  unlovely  little 
town  with  its  bare  box-like  red  brick  stores  and  its  dull-colored  wooden 
houses. 

Ostrovsky  held  the  horses  while  Barnhart  went  into  a  store  to 
order  his  goods.  Sitting  there  on  the  high  seat,  overlooking  the  slender 
traffic  and  the  self-important  procession  of  foot-passengers,  the  lonely 
Slav  felt  less  keenly  the  harassing  misery  in  his  breast. 

All  at  once  his  heart  bounded  and  then  seemed  to  stop.  A  hot 
shiver  as  of  fire  ran  through  him.  For  a  moment  he  scarcely  knew 
what  had  given  him  the  shock,  and  then  he  was  conscious  of  sweet 
music  that  sounded  in  his  ears:  someone,  somewhere,  was  talking 
Russian. 

He  turned  around,  seeking,  suffocating,  ecstatic.  Behind  him  a 
bearded  round-shouldered  junk-man  on  a  one-horse  wagon  was  shout¬ 
ing  unflattering  epithets  at  a  little  old  woman  who  was  gathering 
up  an  apronful  of  tin  and  leather  fallen  from  the  load.  Ostrovsky 
tried  to  call  out,  but  joy  had  made  him  dumb.  The  junk-man  had 
lifted  the  reins  and  was  driving  on,  before  the  man  on  the  high  seat 
could  find  words  that  rose  within  him.  Then  the  pushing  torrent  of 
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speech  poured  out,  incoherent,  extravagant,  delicious.  His  chin 
trembled  and  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 

The  junk-man,  startled,  pulled  up  his  horse  and  sat  gazing.  Then, 
handing  the  reins  to  his  wife,  he  leaped  down  from  his  wagon  and 
clambered  to  the  wheel  of  the  other.  Ostrovsky,  gulping  and  trem¬ 
bling,  embraced  the  old  man  as  if  he  had  been  a  brother.  Barnhart, 
coming  out  of  the  store  with  a  bag  of  sugar  in  his  arms,  was  transfixed 
with  wonder.  The  junk-man,  who  could  talk  English — of  a  sort — 
lifted  up  his  voice  in  vicarious  paeans  of  delight  that  the  lost  and 
isolated  Russian  had  found  one  of  his  own  race.  Ostrovsky  continued 
to  babble,  his  tongue  tripping  and  his  lips  shaking,  but  his  eyes  glow¬ 
ing  with  inexpressible  happiness. 

The  junk-man  had  a  little  house  on  the  edge  of  town.  Ostrovsky 
must  stay  with  him,  he  insisted,  until  they  could  decide  what  was  best 
to  do.  But  Ostrovsky  replied  that  he  must  go  hack  to  the  farm  for  one 
more  day.  lie  laughed,  he  shouted.  All  the  way  back  along  the  hard 
dim  road,  he  kept  chuckling  and  singing  a  Russian  song.  He  put  his 
hand  on  Barnhart’s  arm  and  lilted  in  his  ear.  “Feel  gay,  don’t  you, 
Rooshy?”  said  the  hired  man;  adding,  “Gosh!  it  must  he  kind  o’  tough 
not  to  have  anybody  to  talk  to.  I  never  thought  about  it  before.” 

Alien  they  reached  the  farm,  it  was  dusk,  and  a  light  shone  in  the 
kitchen  windows.  Ostrovsky  helped  to  unharness  the  horses ;  but  while 
Barnhart  was  feeding  them,  the  Russian  slipped  out  to  the  corn-crib 
and  fumbled  under  the  low  currant-bushes.  He  took  out  the  bottle  of 
kerosene,  and  threw  it  far  away  from  him,  crashing  into  the  stone- 
heap  at  the  corner  of  the  barn-yard.  The  shavings  and  kindling  he 
carried  stealthily  into  the  wood-shed. 

I  Ie  came  beaming  into  the  kitchen,  where  the  Danish  girl  and  Mrs. 
Disbrow  were  “dishing  up”  fried  liver  and  baked  potatoes  for  supper. 
At  the  look  upon  his  face,  they  stopped,  surprised.  Isaac  Disbrow 
glanced  up  from  the  county  paper.  The  heavy,  sullen,  scowling  Run- 
around-the-stumpsky  had  vanished.  In  his  place  was  a  smiling  red¬ 
cheeked  young  fellow,  who  threw  hack  his  shoulders  and  hummed  a 
lively  barbaric  song. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Rooshy?”  queried  Disbrow,  with  a  stupefied 
glance  over  his  steel-rimmed  glasses.  “Found  a  gold  mine,  eh?” 

Will  Barnhart  came  in  just  then,  explaining  that  the  Rooshian  had 
found  another  of  his  kind.  But  Ostrovsky  could  not  keep  silent.  His 
whole  stock  of  English  came  out.  with  some  he  had  not  known  he  pos¬ 
sessed.  “Yes,  yes,”  he  repeated  gaily;  “yes,  yes!  To-morrow— I  go 
— hurry — God-damn !” 

Laughing,  singing,  and  blubbering,  he  shook  everyone  by  the  hand 
and  patted  the  Danish  girl  on  the  shoulder. 
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The  picturesque  entrance  to  the  garden. 

“COMMON”  PLANTS  IN  A  LOVELY  GARDEN, 
DESIGNED  AND  MANAGED  BY  ONE  WOMAN: 
BY  EDWARD  I.  FARRINGTON 

OSES  and  fleur-de-lis  form  the  crowning  feature  of  a 
lovely  half-formal  little  garden  developed  by  a  woman 
in  suburban  Boston,  though  many  other  flowers  and 
particularly  the  old-fashioned  ones  have  important 
places.  Indeed,  one  secluded  corner  is  a  true  great¬ 
grandmother’s  nook  filled  with  all  the  old-fashioned 
flowers  dear  to  memory  and  tradition.  There  are 
golden-glow,  dwarf  sunflowers,  monk’s-hood,  dahlias  and  baby’s 
breath  and  many  others  all  massed  in  charming  confusion.  Although 
not  at  all  pretentious,  this  little  garden  makes  an  appeal  to  all  flower 
lovers,  mainly  because  it  is  an  expression  of  one  woman’s  thought  and 
work.  The  foreground  is  given  over  almost  entirely  to  the  roses,  which 
are  arranged  in  formal  beds.  In  the  center  of  this  garden  is  a  pool, 
at  one  end  a  bird  bath  and  at  the  other  end  a  sun-dial.  Flower  bor¬ 
dered  paths  lead  to  each  of  these  features  from  the  center.  At  the  rear 
of  the  rose  garden  a  terrace  has  been  constructed,  which  is  banked  with 
great  masses  of  rhododendrons.  A  walk  running  the  length  of  the 
terrace,  terminating  in  a  semi-circular  seat  with  a  little  stone  table 
beside  it,  is  bordered  with  less  stately  though  equally  lovable  flowers.  At 
one  end  of  the  terrace  is  a  pergola  and  an  old-fashioned  turnstile  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  wild  flower  garden.  At  the  other  side  is  a  long  walk  bordered 
with  irises  which  leads  to  the  street,  where  a  more  elaborate  pergola 
marks  the  entrance. 
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German  iris  come  very  early ;  the  white  varieties  first  and  then  the 
deep  purple.  From  the  middle  of  May  until  the  second  week  in  June 
these  beds  are  a  sea  of  wonderful  color  and  visitors  come  from  far  and 
near  to  see  them.  When  the  whites  and  purples  are  passing  the  yel¬ 
lows,  bronzes  and  reddish  browns  appear  and  with  them  come  pale 
yellow  butterflies  which  delight  to  hover  over  these  flowers  named 
after  the  Greek  word,  iris,  meaning  a  rainbow.  The  faded  blossoms 
are  picked  each  morning  and  for  a  long  season  this  iris  garden  is  a 
source  of  unbounded  delight.  The  irises  show  a  great  diversity  of 
color.  In  some  species  the  standards  and  falls  are  alike  in  color,  in 
others  they  are  in  contrasting  colors.  Some  standards  are  light  blue 
with  velvety  blue  falls,  others  rich  grape  purple  with  lower  petals 
veined  with  white.  Every  shade  of  blue,  lavender  and  purple  is  repre¬ 
sented,  with  many  variations  and  combinations.  Among  the  Ger- 
manica  iris  is  a  large  group  with  yellow  standing  petals  and  falls  of 
purple,  claret  or  red  brown  that  are  exceedingly  beautiful  in  borders 
and  also  as  house  decorations.  By  using  plants  of  German,  Spanish, 
Japanese,  English  and  American  varieties,  the  blooming  time  can  be 
made  to  cover  fully  two  months. 

Even  before  the  iris  show  is  over  the  rhododendrons  are  in  full 
bloom  and  their  gorgeous  blossoms  form  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
iris  display.  The  dark  reds  and  clear  whites  open  first  and  are  splen¬ 
did  against  the  terrace  walls.  The  pale  lavenders  and  pale  pinks  come 
next,  followed  by  the  deeper  pinks  and  the  pinks  speckled  with  brown. 
The  rhododendrons  are  protected  in  winter  by  boards  painted  green, 
which  are  set  on  the  north  side  of  the  plants.  These  in  no  way  mar 
their  beauty,  yet  afford  them  just  the  shelter  desired  to  give  them  the 
vitality  to  produce  their  finest  blossoms. 

NO  flower  makes  a  greater  display  of  color  than  rhododendrons 
and  azaleas,  whether  as  a  single  bush,  as  two  or  three  among 
a  group  of  evergreens  or  when  massed  at  the  edge  of  a  grove  or 
along  a  driveway.  They  are  unparalleled  for  color  and  in  every  wTav 
are  satisfactory,  for  they  are  easy  to  establish,  are  long-lived,  and  their 
shapely  leaves  are  evergreen.  In  the  winter  their  green  is  a  most  wel¬ 
come  note  in  the  white  or  the  dull  brown  world. 

After  the  rhododendrons  come  the  roses,  which  bloom  without  ceas¬ 
ing  until  cut  down  by  frost.  Last  fall  the  woman  who  has  created 
this  little  garden  cut  twenty-seven  rose  blooms  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
to  bring  into  her  house  and  make  it  beautiful.  The  roses  are  mostly 
teas  and  are  taken  up  when  cold  weather  comes.  They  were  selected 
for  color  and  include  salmon  pink,  red,  yellow,  white  and  dark  crim¬ 
son,  the  color  of  the  last  named  being  deepened  by  the  use  of  charcoal 
at  the  roots. 
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TERRACE  WALK  bordered 
with  iris  and  many  of  the  dear, 
common  flowers  loved  by  the 
woman  who  planted  this  garden 
and  by  her  children: 

This  walk  terminates  in  a  semi¬ 
circular  stone  seat  and  stone  table 
where  the  children  sometimes  have 
tea  and  share  their  bread  with  the 
birds  and  learn  of  the  names  and 
ways  of  the  flowers: 

In  this  border  are  hollyhocks  all 
pale  yellow  and  pink,  Joe  Pyeweed, 
mulleins,  bachelor  buttons,  pinks, 
heliotropes  and  many  other  garden 
favorites. 


SUN¬ 
DIAL 
marking 
blossoming 
time  of 
flowers  i  n 
the  garden 
inspired  and 
managed  by 
one  woman, 
and  her 
Southern 
home. 


IRIS.  RHODODENDRONS  AND  MANY  OTHER 
FLOWERS  form  a  protecting  border  about  the  rose 
garden  with  its  sun-dial  at  one  end:  The  roses  in  this 
corner,  which  are  nearly  all  teas  in  shades  of  salmon, 
pink,  red,  yellow,  white  and  crimson,  are  effectively 
sheltered  by  a  background  of  fruit  and  shade  trees. 


BIRD-BATH  IN  THIS  GARDEN  designed  and 
planted  by  a  Southern  woman,  where  bluebirds  play  and 
bathe  while  doing  their  part  to  make  the  garden  beautiful: 

The  turnstile  leads  to  the  wild  garden  in  which  are 
growing  flowers  gathered  on  many  a  ramble  in  field  and 
grove. 


ONE  END 
of  the  ter¬ 
race  show¬ 
ing  step¬ 
ping  stone 
path  lead¬ 
ing  to  the 
children’s 
outdoor 
playroom: 
Here  the 
c  h  i  1  d  r  e  n 
play  with 
their  toys 
or  have  out¬ 
door  tea: 
They  never 
harm  the 
flowers,  for 
they  have 
helped  t  o 
plant  them 
and  feel  re¬ 
sponsibility 
and  just 
pride  in 
their 
beauty. 


WALK 
FROM  the 
outer  gate 
bordered 
with  irises 
and  many 
other  fa¬ 
miliar  flow¬ 
ers  that 
greet  the 
guest  or 
family  with 
f  ragrance 
and  color: 

It  would 
seem  that 
business 
cares  would 
certainly  be 
forgotten  as 
one  passed 
to  the 
homey 
looking 
house 
through 
this  beauti¬ 
ful  avenue 
of  color  and 
perfume. 
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The  rose  garden,  in  fact  the  whole  garden,  is  filled  with  little 
feathered  gardeners  that  sing  as  they  vigilantly  peer  beneath  every 
leaf  for  the  destructive  worms.  They  come  in  quantities  because  there 
is  a  bird  bath  and  an  absence  of  cats  and  dogs  which  would  frighten 
them  away.  The  children  have  been  taught  to  love  and  to  protect  all 
feathered  life,  and  the  youngest  child  was  delighted  one  day  when  two 
storm-bound  birds  flew  into  the  half -open  door  of  the  glassed-in  porch 
seeking  shelter.  He  declared  they  had  come  to  celebrate  his  birthday 
and  he  had  reason  to  think  so,  for  it  was  upon  that  important  day  they 
had  sought  refuge  in  his  house.  As  many  as  a  dozen  bluebirds  have 
been  seen  bathing  in  the  bird  bath  at  one  time,  and  their  coloring 
against  the  gray  cement  makes  wonderful  garden  pictures.  The  bath 
is  in  use  all  through  the  summer  months  and  far  into  the  fall,  when 
the  water  freezes.  If  the  water  is  not  changed  often  enough  the  birds 
stay  away,  but  when  fresh  water  is  put  into  the  bath  they  seem  to 
know  it  at  once  and  are  enjoying  it  almost  before  the  water  carrier  has 
reached  the  house  again.  Without  birds,  gardens  and  every  part  of 
our  landscape  would  be  devoid  of  much  of  their  beauty.  Birds  have 
a  place  in  Nature  not  only  because  of  their  usefulness,  but  for  their 
beauty  and  the  uplifting,  exultant  quality  of  their  song. 

In  the  beginning  the  pool  in  the  middle  of  the  garden  was  filled 
with  water  plants  and  contained  turtles  and  frogs  to  give  a  natural 
effect.  But  the  younger  members  of  the  family  soon  acquired  a  habit 
of  falling  in,  clothes  and  all,  so  the  motherly  garden  maker  decided 
that  the  plants  would  have  to  go.  Now  the  children  paddle  as  freely 
in  the  pool  as  the  birds  splash  in  their  bath  and  the  water  is  changed 
often  for  them,  too.  In  fact,  the  children  as  well  as  the  birds  have 
great  freedom  in  this  homelike  garden.  The  children’s  playhouse 
opens  upon  the  terrace  and  the  seats  and  stone  table  at  one  end  of 
the  terrace  walk  are  often  used  by  them  when  they  have  tea  with 
their  mother  in  the  open  air,  and  as  they  eat  they  watch  their 
feathered  friends  in  the  garden  below,  share  crumbs  with  them  and 
learn  of  the  flowers  and  growing  plants  which  surround  their  garden 
tea  room. 

Looking  west  down  the  terrace  path  one  sees  a  long  narrow  bed 
of  old-time  flowers  in  delicate  pastel  colors.  At  the  back  against  the 
brown  painted  railing  are  hollyhocks  in  pale  yellows  and  pinks,  Joe 
Pyeweed,  mulleins,  bachelor  buttons,  pinks,  heliotrope,  white  fever¬ 
few  and  many  varieties  of  salpiglossis  or  painted  tongue,  all  in  soft 
colors.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  walk  against  the  garage  are  su¬ 
macs,  ferns  and  vines  like  ivy  and  clematis,  which  flourish  in  shaded 
spots.  After  the  flowers  have  gone  in  the  late  fall  the  sumac  and  the 
ivy  give  brilliant  color  to  the  picture  even  after  the  snow  flies. 
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THE  woman  who  has  planted  and  cared  for  this  garden  loves  the 
common  plants.  On  the  boundary  wall  she  even  allows  poison 
ivy  to  grow  rampant,  for  it  is  out  of  the  way  there  and  the 
children  know  its  three-fingered  leaves  well,  for  they  are  quite  different 
from  those  of  the  other  ivy,  which  has  five  fingers  like  their  own  little 
hands.  Here,  too,  rock  ferns  are  to  he  found  growing  happily  in  moss 
which  has  been  tucked  into  the  crevasses,  and  even  when  winter  snows 
have  blanketed  the  garden  they  remain  fresh  and  green-looking. 

In  the  shady  nook  beyond  the  turn-stile  there  is  a  genuine  surprise, 
for  in  this  part  of  the  garden,  hidden  from  general  sight,  is  a  wild 
flower  garden.  There  is  a  delightful  bower  with  a  wooden  seat,  stone 
ornaments  and  a  varied  collection  of  wild  flowers  gathered  on  many  a 
woodland  ramble  and  thriving  now  in  as  near  their  natural  conditions 
as  is  possible  to  give  them.  Many  ferns  are  there,  as  well  as  violets, 
willowy  Solomon’s  seal,  graceful  columbines,  funny  Jack-in-the- 
pulpit,  forget-me-nots,  bright  marsh  marigolds,  spicy  water-cress, 
lilies-of-the-vallev.  Last  year  a  new  fern  much  like  the  dandelion  was 
found  in  the  woods  and  given  a  secluded  place  in  this  home  garden. 
Being  shaded  by  a  great  Linden  tree,  this  secluded  corner  makes  an 
ideal  wild  spot.  Much  of  this  woman’s  success  with  her  garden  lies  in 
the  fact  that  she  has  taken  advantage  of  existing  conditions  and  made 
the  best  of  them  without  striving  for  unnatural  effect. 

When  winter  comes  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  work  in  the 
garden  outside,  window  boxes  all  over  the  house  are  filled  with  little 
pine  trees,  black  alder  branches  with  their  red  berries,  rich  colored  bay- 
berries,  hollys  and  tiny  cedars.  Here  in  the  bleak  winter  the  birds 
come  in  great  numbers,  seeking  refuge  and  a  free  lunch.  They  eat  the 
berries  thankfully,  but  also  beg  for  bread  and  suet,  which  are  offered 
them  from  the  open  windows  and  devoured  with  eagerness  and  many 
a  thankful  song  offering,  while  the  children  of  the  house  look  on. 
Gathering  greens  for  the  boxes  seems  to  make  the  time  shorter  between 
the  passing  of  the  flowers  and  their  return.  By  making  notes  while 
on  summer  drives,  the  garden  maker  learned  the  names  of  many  plants 
and  shrubs  which  are  needed  for  winter  decoration.  They  were  well 
marked  and  gathered  again  when  the  proper  time  came.  The  glassed- 
in  porch  is  adorned  with  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  with  rock  ferns 
and  with  autumn  leaves.  It  is  a  great  delight  to  spend  an  hour  or  so 
there,  because  it  has  almost  a  feeling  of  the  summer  woods,  though  be¬ 
yond  the  glass  a  snow-storm  may  be  raging.  In  the  spring  the  trees 
are  planted  out  against  the  stone  wall. 

Here  then  is  a  garden  which  is  in  every  way  a  woman’s  own,  man¬ 
aged  in  a  woman’s  own  way.  It  is  charming  in  its  simplicity  and  is  a 
potent  influence  in  the  rearing  of  a  happy  family  of  children. 
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REHEARSING  A  COMMUNITY 
MASQUE,  WHAT  ARTISTS  DID 
FOR  IT,  AND  WHAT  IT  DID 
FOR  THE  PUBLIC:  BY  MARY 
F ANTON  ROBERTS 


All  Illustrations  made  for  this  Article  by  R.  E.  Jones. 


masque 
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war. 


N  amphitheater  that  will  hold 
twenty  thousand  people  is  an  im¬ 
mense  place  when  it  is  empty; 

and  when  the  rain  is  pouring  down,  pattering  on  the 
stone  steps  and  making  “gold  sands”  into  mud,  an 
amphitheater  is  twice  as  large  as  in  the  sunlight.  I 
discovered  this  the  night  of  the  dress  rehearsal  of 
Percy  MacKaye’s  “Caliban  by  the  Yellow  Sands.”  On  this  Monday 
evening  the  orchestra  was  to  be  tested,  the  singers  were  to  pour  forth 
their  great  choruses,  Urban  was  to  see  his  brilliant  stage  setting  by 
artificial  light,  Ordynski  was  to  telephone  light  directions  all  over  this 
great  city-block  and  “Bobby”  Jones  was  to  find  out  if  the  hundreds 
of  costumes  which  he  had  created  by  magic  in  a  few  weeks  and  the 
wonderful  diffused  light  he  had  prepared  for  his  interludes  would  all 
work  together  for  the  glory  of  New  York’s  first  great  Community 
Masque  planned  by  the  Drama  League  of  America  and  presented  by 
great  artists  and  thousands  of  interested  and  enthusiastic  supporters. 

I  saw  the  Masque  afterward,  the  opening  night,  and  it  did  not  seem 
to  me  nearly  as  impressive  as  this  first  glimpse  of  it  seated  high  up  on 
the  stones  in  the  dense  blackness  of  the  stormy  night  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Percy  MacKaye  watching  the  scenes  eagerly,  with  Miss  Isadora 
Duncan  an  interested  and  enthusiastic  spectator.  Every  now  and  then 
some  actor  or  stage  director  or  manager  would  come  up  talking  ear¬ 
nestly  with  Mr.  MacKaye,  full  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  regardless  of  the  great  empty  space 
and  pounding  rain. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  sight  when 
suddenly  the  lights  were  on  and  the  music 
began,  when  Caliban  came  forth,  a 
creature  of  primeval  passions,  moved  to 
both  good  and  evil  by  his  environment, 
symbolizing  in  this  great  Masque  our 
own  groping  humanity,  slowly  struggling  upward 
with  many  back-slidings  out  of  the  “muddy  vesture 
of  decay”  toward  spiritual  light.  As  we  sat  there 
in  the  rain  we  watched  this  upward  struggle  of 
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Caliban  to  learn  the  art  of  Prospero,  the  Spirits  of 
Ariel  enacting  before  Caliban  and  ourselves  nine 
visions  of  the  Enchanter’s  mind  which  took  the 
form  of  scenes  from  Shakespeare’s  plays.  These 
were  staged  and  costumed  and  lighted  by  Mr. 

Robert  Edmund  Jones  working  with  Mrs. 

John  W.  Alexander,  director.  And  more 
splendid  color  in  setting  and  costume,  more 
mysterious  and  permeating  lighting  effects 
probably  have  never  been  produced  before  an 
outdoor  audience. 

Mr.  Jones  is  already  well  known  in  New 
York  as  having  devised  the  interesting  whimsical 
setting  for  Granville  Barker’s  production  of 
“The  Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife.”  This  was 
one  of  the  most  perfectly  realized  new  stage  produc¬ 
tions  that  New  York  has  seen,  and  created  a  sensation 
from  the  first  night.  The  most  important  thing  that 
Mr.  Jones  has  done,  however,  is  this  Masque  of  Mr.  MacKaye’s, 
not  only  in  wise  management  of  startling  color  and  in  form,  but  in 
management  of  light  and  in  the  freedom  with  which  Nature’s  rich 
elements  were  used  in  adding  beauty. 
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ONE  of  the  most  significant  of  the  interludes  was  “Romeo  and 
Juliet.”  A  delightful  Mediasval  spirit  permeated  this  scene, 
although  in  no  way  was  there  a  slavish  copying  of  the  old 
Venetian  ideal  in  stage  setting.  As  Margaret  Wycherly  moved  across 
the  lifted  terrace  against  a  blue  light  as  deep  and  mysterious  as 
the  Mediterranean  at  twilight,  her  draperies  snow- 
white  and  blowing  back  in  the  wind,  a  picture  was 
presented  to  the  watchers  on  the  high  stone  steps  that 
has  seldom  been  equalled  for  sheer  beauty  of  line.  If 
Mr.  Jones  used  the  wind  against  his  flowing  draperies 
in  the  various  scenes  which  he  presented,  as  a  part  of  his  stage 
management,  he  is  the  cleverest  producer  I  have  ever  seen,  be¬ 
cause  the  movement  and  the  drapery  of  the  people  passing  up 
and  down  the  pathway  from  each  side  of  the  stage  and  also  on 
the  stage  itself  was  full  of  a  poignant  beauty  beyond  the  power  of 
any  producer  to  arrange  without  motion. 

A  repetition  of  this  same  mysterious  wonder  came  to  those 
who  the  first  night  of  the  performance  saw  Isadora  Duncan  as, 
for  a  moment,  she  presented  the  Spirit  of  the  Masque,  standing 
out  on  a  high  platform  erected  on  the  yellow  “sands,”  and  then 
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moving  with  statuesque  beauty  down  the  flight  of  steps, 
her  Greek  drapery  blowing  past  her  beautiful  body  in  the 
soft  night  wind,  her  face  upturned  and  filled  with  the 
ecstasy  of  the  music  that  flowed  out  over  the  ,a 
“sands.”  Some  one  in  describing  her  descent  from  <  j 
the  stairs  and  out  over  the  “sands”  said  it  was  as 
though  a  “Greek  spirit  had  moved  up  a  ray  of  yellow 
light.”  Perhaps  she  had  this  very  thought  in  her  mind 
as  she  sat  with  us  upon  the  stone  steps  the  night  of  the 
rehearsal,  eagerly  interested  in  the  music,  in  the  in¬ 
terludes  and  in  the  pageants  which  followed. 

A  second  interlude  of  Mr.  Jones  that  carried 
magic  beauty  was  “Henry  Fifth  before  Har- 
fleur,”  with  the  somber  figure  of  the  English 
king  leading  on  his  soldiers  in  brilliant  uni¬ 
forms  and  flashing  bayonets.  A  faint  im¬ 
pression  of  the  marvel  of  this  scene  may  be  had 
from  the  sketch  we  are  showing  to  illustrate 
this  article;  but  only  a  faint  impression.  For  a  more  beautifully 
grouped,  marvelously  costumed  mass  of  soldiers  I  have  never  seen 
presented  on  any  stage.  Mr.  Jones  not  only  staged  and  managed  the 
Shakespeare  interludes,  but  I  am  told  that  in  addition  he  designed 
three  hundred  different  costumes  for  the  pageants.  He  made  no 
effort  to  have  these  costumes,  which  covered  twenty-five 
:nturies,  historically  correct,  but  he  did  seek  inspiration 
from  sketches  and  paintings,  books  and  stories 
which  gave  him  impressions  of  settings,  group¬ 
ings,  costumes  and  types  of  beauty.  In  his 
workshop  he  was  surrounded  by  hundreds  of 
fabrics  of  endless  colors,  and  to  get  the  effect  of 
the  ensemble  Mr.  Jones  had  sketched  for  him  hun¬ 
dreds  of  nudes  of  both  sexes.  The  process  of  design¬ 
ing  the  costumes  was  one  of  putting  clothes  piece  by 
piece  on  these  nude  figures  by  means  of  pencil  and 
brush.  With  these  figures  at  hand  a  costume  could  be 
outlined  and  color  suggested  in  ten  minutes.  Thus 
Mr.  Jones  was  able  to  design  several  hundred  costumes 
within  three  weeks — sometimes  as  many  as  thirty  a 
day. 

Each  of  the  eight  episodes  in  the  community 
interludes  of  the  Masque  was  planned  in  a  typ¬ 
ical,  striking  color  scheme.  The  costumes  them¬ 
selves  were  simple  and  of  cheap  fabrics,  yet  so 
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cleverly  planned  that  they  created  rich  and  brilliant  effects  when  seen 
at  night  in  the  lighted  Stadium.  Mr.  Jones  says  that  the  work  was 
particularly  difficult  because  of  conditions  created  by  the  war,  many 
colors  being  unobtainable.  The  color  most  difficult  of  all  to  obtain 
was  the  mourning  black. 

AN  interesting  experience  the  night  of  the  rehearsal  was  to  see 
the  pageant  trooping  out  over  the  orange-colored  canvas  which 
represented  the  yellow  sands.  Crowds  of  young  people  and 
famous  actors  and  actresses,  all  in  costume,  all  quite  regardless  of  the 
pelting  rain,  came  out  to  do  their  picturesque  work,  talking,  singing 
and  dancing  merrily  without  thought  of  cold,  regardless  of  injury  to 
costume  or  health.  It  was  quite  extraordinary  the  Spartan  spirit  that 
was  manifested  not  only  in  this  rehearsal  before  the  beginning  of  the 


Inner  scene:  For  Italian  lovers. 

Masque,  but  during  one  or  two  performances  when  sudden  showers 
came  up.  The  roll  call  did  not  diminish  by  a  single  name. 

Although  I  went  about  the  night  of  the  rehearsal  among  the  actors 
and  among  the  young  people  ij  who  danced  the  Morris  dances 
and  were  a  part  of  many  other  Jig/  pageants,  I  did  not  hear  a 
word  of  complaint,  not  a  hint  of  irritation.  For  some  for¬ 
tunate  reason,  and  good  for  tune  seemed  to  follow  the 
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Inner  scene:  Henry  V  before  Harfleur. 

Masque  from  its  inception  to  the  brilliant  finish,  the  costumes 
were  not  destroyed  by  the  rain  and  no  report  was  made  of 
any  sickness  coming  from  the  merry-making  on  the  wet  “sands.” 
It  is  just  as  though  the  great  community  spirit  which  planned  the 
Masque,  which  carried  it  on  to  its  triumphal  ending,  which  wrote  the 
play  and  costumed  the  interludes  and  the  pageants,  which  designed 
the  permanent  scenery  and  planned  the  most  perfect  illumination  ever 
devised  for  outdoor  work  somehow  got  into  the  spirit  of  the  young 
people,  of  the  actors  one  and  all,  and  made  possible  a  production 
which  weather  could  not  affect,  which  could  surmount  every  kind  of 
difficulty,  which  in  the  end  not  only  cleared  all  expenses,  but  I  under¬ 
stand  made  an  additional  sum  of  money  for  the  good  cheer  and  reward 
of  those  interested  in  the  enterprise. 


THE  object  of  the  production  of  this  Masque  was  from  the  very 
start  to  prove  the  kind  of  community  spirit  that  would  prevail 
in  such  a  production.  Mr.  MacKaye  not  only  wished  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  great  artist,  Shakespeare,  but  to  make  that  celebration  come 
from  the  hearts  of  the  people,  from  the  people  whose  lives  have  been 
enriched  by  Shakespeare,  by  his  philosophy,  his  wit,  his  kindness,  his 
capacity  for  stirring  the  Jt  emotions 

And  while  in  this  .  Masque 
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was  done  to  Shakespeare,  a  still  greater  good  was  accomplished  by  the 
workers  who  came  together  so  interestedly,  so  merrily,  so  intelligently 
for  this  masterly  achievement. 

The  night  of  the  dress  rehearsal  after  the  light  went  out,  we  walked 
solemnly  across  the  stretch  of  “sands”  with  Mr.  MacKaye,  hearing 
only  words  of  enthusiasm,  encouragement  and  delight.  He  seemed  to 
he  far  away  in  some  dream  world  where  he  saw  the  great  success  of 
his  enterprise.  And  the  night  of  the  premier  performance  the  people 
who  realized  how  important  this  Masque  was  to  the  community  spirit 
of  our  great  city  called  upon  Mr.  MacKaye  to  say  a  few  words  to 
them,  making  an  opportunity,  too,  for  themselves  to  express,  through 
repeated  hand  clapping  and  cheering  their  admiration  and  enthusiasm 
for  his  work. 
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A  THOUSAND  poets  sing  to  sunsets  rare 

That  tinge  the  western  gateways  of  the  skies. 
A  thousand  voices  ring  to  golden  hair 

And  wondrous  beauty  in  a  woman’s  eyes. 

A  thousand  sing  of  woodland’s  luxurious  charm, 

Her  emerald  hues,  her  organ-piping  tunes; 

And  still  more  thousands  praise  the  storm’s  alarm, 
And  thousands  sing  to  flower-crested  Junes. 


Yet  few  great  hands  have  thrummed  the  harp’s  fine  strings 
To  chant  the  mellow  depths  of  human  cries: 

And  few  have  touched  the  very  heart  of  things 
That  mirror  back  the  themes  men  idolize. 

Ah!  he  has  set  the  prisoned  sold  so  free 
That  it  has  stood  revealed  to  you  and  me! 

Sigmuxd  B.  Tokoph. 


Courtesy  of  “Springfield  Daily  News.’ 
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THE  EMPTY  VESSEL:  A  MODERN  STORY:  BY 
MIRIAM  CRITTENDEN  CARMAN 

HE  lecturer’s  voice  rose  and  fell  to  the  uneven  click  of 
many  needles.  Angela  Marlowe  threw  back  her  fur- 
lined  wrap  and  caught  the  stitch  she  had  almost 
dropped.  Then  she  raised  her  head  impatiently.  The 
doors  had  been  closed  at  three  and  the  heavy  curtains 
drawn;  at  four  the  Academy  of  Music,  with  only  a 
discreet  draft  coming  through  the  ventilators,  was  quite 
unbearably  warm.  She  wondered  how  it  felt  up  there,  where  the  great 
man  stood;  perhaps  a  little  air,  stirring  behind  the  back  drop,  might 
penetrate  to  him.  He  looked  so  black  and  lugubrious  against  the  dark 
lines  of  that  drop,  with  his  heavy  black  hair  and  drooping  broadcloth 
shoulders.  A  man  with  no  message,  Roberta  would  say. 

She  looked  up  to  the  box  where  her  daughter  sat  beside  young 
Grafton,  and  fell  to  knitting  again.  Roberta  must  not  think  she 
wearied  of  this  great,  good  work.  Roberta  watched  her  so  closely, 
always  with  that  little,  puckered  smile  she  had  grown  to  dread.  Even 
now — 

She  stole  a  covert  glance  at  the  box,  holding  the  long  amber  shafts 
poised  delicately,  and  met  her  daughter’s  vigilant  eye.  Roberta  Mar¬ 
lowe  turned  and  spoke  to  the  man  at  her  side  and  young  Grafton 
leaned  forward  and  bowed,  smiling  slightly. 

Mrs.  Marlowe  bit  her  lip  and  resumed  her  knitting. 

“She  looks  to  you  to  save  her” — the  lecturer  was  saying — “To  you 
broad-minded,  philanthropic,  busy  women,  with  your  homes  and  your 
many  crowding  interests” — his  voice  fell  and  died  away  for  a  moment 
under  the  click  of  the  needles. 

“You  see — you  see?”  Angela  Marlowe’s  own  particular,  vic¬ 
torious  click  seemed  saying,  “You  see — now — I  work — I  work — for 
humanity — for  my  fellow-men — because  she  looks  to  us  to  save  her!” 

She  caught  her  daughter’s  eye  again  and  nodded  back,  and  the 
amber  needles  flew  through  the  gray  worsted. 

In  all  her  gay,  hollow  successful  life,  Angela  Marlowe  had  never 
felt  so  satisfactorily  useful.  Not  even  when  she  had  sent  the  nurse 
away  and  put  Roberta  to  bed,  or  conducted  the  Mothers’  Philharmonic 
Society  through  a  financially  clear  year;  nor,  indeed,  at  that  later 
period  when  she  had  gone  to  the  small  College  town  and  stayed  with 
her  daughter  through  the  first  homesickness.  Even  then  she  had  felt 
the  elusive  something  in  Roberta  that  had  developed  into  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  revolutionary  attitude — this  breaking  of  ancient  landmarks  for 
gods  of  her  own  choosing.  Not  since  Roberta’s  Freshman  year  had 
Angela  Marlowe  been  able  to  delude  herself  into  believing  that  she 
was  of  the  slightest  essential  need  to  her  daughter,  beyond  the  ortho- 
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dox  bonds  of  established  family  ties.  At  first  the  realization  had  been 
rather  bitter,  rather  galling  to  her;  but  gradually,  as  she  looked  about 
her,  Roberta  seemed  only  one  of  the  countless  young  people  of  the  day 
caught  in  the  coils  of  Modernism.  And  with  that  she  was,  for  the 
most  part,  content  to  rest.  Only  once  had  she  spoken  to  her  daughter, 
and  the  memory  of  that  still  faintly  puzzled  her  in  lazy,  unfilled 
moments. 

“We  do  not  pull  together  well,  Roberta,”  she  had  suggested. 
“Somehow,  you  do  not  touch  the  essential  things  with  me.” 

“Ah,  but,  mother,  do  you  touch  them  with  me?”  Roberta  had  cried 
back  over  her  muff  as  she  ran  up  the  wide  stairs.  And  she  had  looked 
down  upon  her  mother  with  much  the  same  expression  she  had  worn 
today  in  the  box — that  little,  puckered  smile,  half  querulous,  half 
laughing. 

There  was  so  much  that  Roberta  did  not  understand.  This  knit¬ 
ting,  for  instance;  this  happy  filling  of  one’s  leisure  moments  with 
good  work.  Sometimes,  as  Angela  Marlowe  plied  her  long,  amber 
needles  through  the  worsted,  she  saw  the  face  of  the  soldier  who  would 
wear  the  finished  scarf.  She  was  not  an  impressionable,  nervous 
woman,  but  the  long  hours  of  knitting,  as  she  sat  at  a  lecture  or  in  her 
limousine,  or  at  home  before  a  wood  fire,  had  awakened  strange  depths 
in  her  otherwise  placid  nature.  She  had  grown  fond  of  reading  the 
papers,  surreptitiously  at  first,  half  ashamed  of  the  impulse  that  made 
her  forsake  the  editorials  for  the  more  vivid  horrors.  Roberta  read 
the  editorials,  and  more  chastened  reports — Roberta  would  do  that! 
Rut  she  quite  refused  to  talk  on  the  vital  subject.  Except  to  young 
Grafton. 

“She  talks  to  him,”  Angela  Marlowe  told  herself,  with  a  fierce  in¬ 
sistence;  “I  suppose  they  touch  essential  things!” 

The  click  of  the  needles  changed  to  a  patter  of  soft,  kid-gloved 
hands.  Automatically  Mrs.  Marlowe  put  her  knitting  in  her  bag,  and 
drew  on  the  heavy  wrap.  She  bad  quite  forgotten  herself  in  the  fas¬ 
cination  of  her  work.  As  she  rose  to  leave  she  glanced  in  the  direction 
of  the  box.  Roberta  and  young  Grafton  were  still  sitting,  the  girl 
leaning  forward  talking,  and  the  man  looking  away  from  her, 
listening. 

“In  my  day  they  looked  at  you,  and  thought  your  hair  was  pretty,” 
Angela  Marlowe  thought,  as  she  made  her  tortuous  way  to  her  waiting 
limousine. 

Once  within  its  sheltered  warmth  she  leaned  back  and  closed  her 
eyes.  The  man  had  said  nothing  new.  She  had  heard  it  all  before; 
and  was  she  not  doing  her  utmost,  her  best?  Had  she  not  turned  the 
Mothers’  Philharmonic  into  eager  knitters,  and  dismissed  three  of  the 
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maids,  to  just  what  end  she  was  not  exactly  clear!  .  .  .  The  little  hiatus 
in  the  situation  was  perhaps  significant,  relative  to  a  certain  hiatus  in 
her  own  character.  Angela  Marlowe  realized  vaguely  that  she  did  not 
always  arrive  logically  and  with  progression. 

Whereas  Roberta.  .  .  .  She  caught  the  thought  up  smiling.  Yes, 
Roberta  was  a  thoroughly  connected  young  woman;  perhaps  college 
had  done  that  for  her.  She  herself  had  never  been  to  college;  some¬ 
how  she  had  missed  out  in  all  the  things  where  Roberta  excelled.  At 
twenty  she  had  been  at  the  head  of  her  father’s  house,  the  gay,  pretty, 
lightly  efficient  woman  she  now  was,  with  a  retinue  of  servants  and  a 
cortege  of  suitors.  She  had  gone  buoyantly  through  life,  touching 
only  the  high,  choice  places.  She  had  married  the  man  who  wooed 
her  most  perfectly  and  met  her  light  shallowness  with  a  corresponding 
inconsequence.  Franklin  Marlowe  had  given  her  what  he  thought 
all  women  wanted :  a  rich  home,  plenty  of  money,  a  good  name,  social 
position,  untrammelled  liberty,  and  very  little  of  his  own  society. 
Mrs.  Marlowe  still  mourned  his  untimely  death  with  a  sweet  sorrow 
which  the  years  had  softened  and  mellowed.  The  Marlowe  Woolen 
Mills  brought  her  in  an  income  sufficient  to  run  her  house  and  live  as 
she  had  always  lived,  with  the  additional  expense  of  Roberta.  The 
business  end,  the  fussy  financial  questions,  she  had  never  troubled 
with ;  her  lawyer  did  all  that  for  her.  Once  a  year  she  went  through 
the  mills  with  him  and  smiled  vaguely  on  the  pale  men  and  women, 
wondering  dimly  why  they  looked  so  weary,  never  asking  (for  she 
had  a  horror  of  inquisitive  women),  a  bit  conscious  that  she  was  the 
widow  of  the  late  Franklin  Marlowe.  Last  year  Roberta  had  gone 
with  them. 

Angela  Marlowe  stirred  uneasily  at  the  memory.  Roberta  had 
looked  and  pried — she  was  sure  Mr.  Lanning  had  felt  it  was  prying 
— she  had  talked  with  some  of  the  women  and  asked  questions,  crisply 
and  pointedly,  it  seemed;  a  bit  too  crisply  her  mother  thought.  But 
she  had  been  conscious  then  that  Roberta  was  somehow  arriving  at 
something;  she  had  meant  to  ask  her  just  what.  That  was  almost  a 
year  ago — and  the  question  was  still  unasked.  They  had  not  spoken  of 
the  mills  since  that  day.  Mrs.  Marlowe  sighed  and  picked  up  her 
knitting.  If  Roberta  should  question  her  about  that,  as  she  had  ques¬ 
tioned  Mr.  Lanning - .  She  crushed  her  hands  together  in  the  gray 

worsted.  .  .  .  So— it  was  that  she  feared — Roberta’s  smile  and  the 
questions  that  lingered  just  behind,  waiting  to  leap  out  at  her.  She 
—Angela  Marlowe — feared  her  daughter!  She  had  come  to  that — 
and  for  what  reason? 

She  sat  up  sharply  and  spoke  through  the  tube. 

“I  will  walk  home,  Jeffreys,”  she  said.  Anything  was  better  than 
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sitting  and  thinking  such  absurd  things.  As  she  alighted  and  closed 
the  monogranimed  door  behind  her,  she  was  conscious  of  her  chauf¬ 
feur’s  eyes  upon  her;  she  looked  up  quickly,  and  though  the  man  in¬ 
stantly  lowered  his  eyes,  she  caught,  in  the  brief,  visual  contact  the 
look  he  had  not  been  quick  enough  to  hide.  Then  the  great  car  rolled 
away,  and  she  started  walking  at  a  brisk  pace,  her  hands  thrust  deep 
into  the  muff  she  carried. 

It  was  an  unfamiliar  neighborhood ;  she  had  not  thought  to  look 
out  before.  There  were  ash  cans  on  the  sidewalk,  and  dirty  children 
swarmed  about  her.  She  almost  ran  into  one,  and  stopped  in  dismay. 
He  was  a  little  child,  with  wrinkled  stockings  and  large  worn  shoes 
that  flapped  as  he  walked.  His  face  was  smeared  and  pinched,  and 
his  small,  thin  coat  was  pinned  under  his  chin  with  a  large  safety  pin. 
Angela  Marlowe  noticed  it  all  in  one  hasty  glance  as  she  stepped 
around  him. 

“They  are  cold,  they  sleep  on  straw” — the  lecturer’s  voice  sounded 
in  her  ears.  She  glanced  up  at  the  houses  and  hurried  on. 

These  children  had  homes  and  food — and  parents  to  protect  them. 
She  would  start  a  baby’s  jacket  next,  and  a  warm  hood  of  angora 
wool — even  a  homely  baby  looked  pretty  in  a  cap  of  angora  wool - 

A  sudden  gust  of  wind  sweeping  around  a  corner  caught  her 
breath  away,  and  she  stopped  from  absolute  necessity.  The  cold 
penetrated  through  the  warmth  of  her  wrap,  she  felt  the  touch  of  it 
like  icy  fingers  on  her  glowing  cheeks,  and  she  held  her  muff  against 
them  in  turn,  rubbing  her  face  up  and  down  in  the  soft  fur,  and  stamp¬ 
ing  her  feet  on  the  sidewalk.  She  had  no  idea  where  she  was;  she  had 
never  known  there  was  such  a  street  as  this.  The  houses  leaned  to¬ 
gether  bleakly,  their  crooked  stoops,  their  blank,  darkening  windows 
monotonously  stretching  away  as  far  as  her  eye  could  reach,  in  the 
gathering  gloom. 

Angela  Marlowe  shuddered.  There  was  something  almost  sinister 
in  such  a  prolongation  of  ugliness.  From  where  she  stood  one  might 
think  that  the  world  was  made  up  of  just  such  grim,  vrooden  houses, 
such  uncurtained  hideousness. 

A  door  opened  across  from  her  and  a  woman  called  to  some  chil¬ 
dren  playing  near.  Her  sharp  voice  rose  through  the  dusk  and  beat 
upon  the  air,  and  the  smell  of  fried  onions  came  out  of  the  house 
behind  her. 

Angela  Marlowe  hurried  on,  her  muff  held  up  against  her  face 
as  though  to  shut  out  some  unpleasant  sight.  A  crowd  of  working 
men  jostled  her  almost  into  the  gutter.  A  little  frightened,  she  made 
way  for  them,  walking  on  the  uneven  curb.  Then  a  group  of  girls 
went  past  her,  with  frowsy  hair  and  weak,  hard  faces.  She  turned  and 
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looked  after  them,  and  she  noticed  that  they  were  thinly  clad  and  dis¬ 
tressingly  shabby. 

It  came  over  her  suddenly  that  she  was  lost.  Darkness  had  com¬ 
pletely  closed  in  about  her,  mantling  the  long,  narrow  street,  hooding 
the  ugly  houses  where  only  an  occasional  dim  light  peered  out  at  her 
like  a  rakish  eye.  The  wind  blew  down  the  street  in  fitful  gusts, 
scurrying  a  few  dried  leaves  before  it,  rattling  the  darkened  windows 
of  the  ugly  houses,  whirling  about  her  as  she  stood  hesitating  and 
uncertain.  It  was  useless  to  go  on  this  way,  in  a  strange,  poorly 
lighted  neighborhood,  with  no  idea  of  where  the  street  was  leading  her. 

IN  after  years  Angela  Marlowe  remembered  that  evening,  and  her¬ 
self  standing  there,  with  a  peculiar  pity.  It  was  so  significant 
of  the  blind  alleys  of  her  life:  the  outer  garments  of  luxury  and 
ease,  and  the  inner,  uncertain  impotence.  On  a  sudden,  quick  impulse, 
she  crossed  the  street  and  entered  a  bare  front  yard,  scarcely  more 
than  a  dooryard.  She  paused  with  her  foot  on  the  bottom  step  and 
looked  up  at  the  house.  There  was  no  difference.  The  bleak,  worn 
ugliness  of  the  house,  the  staring,  blank  look  of  it  was  in  no  wise  in¬ 
dividual.  A  fight  burned  dimly  within.  It  seemed  to  come  from  far 
back  in  an  inner  room.  She  shuddered  slightly,  and  running  up  the 
steps,  felt  for  the  bell.  Her  smoothly  gloved  hand  ran  over  the  rough 
wood,  and  finding  none,  she  knocked  lightly.  If  the  smell  of  onions 
came  out  to  her  when  the  door  opened,  she  felt  she  would  turn  and 
run.  Leaning  a  little  wearily  against  the  house,  she  waited.  She  could 
hear  steps  within,  moving  quickly,  and  a  shuffling  sound,  as  of  feet 
dragging.  Perhaps  she  had  been  foolish  to  knock  at  all:  if  only  she 
could  reach  a  telephone  and  send  for  Jeffreys  to  come  for  her  .  .  .. 
she  would  be  late  at  the  tea  table,  now,  quite  too  late  to  pour  the 
usual  cup  for  Roberta  and  young  Grafton — and  she  realized  the  last 
with  a  start  of  displeasure — too  late  to  reach  Mr.  Lanning  at  the  mills 
and  ask  him  to  raise  their  subscription  to  the  Relief  Fund  to  fifteen 
thousand.  She  had  meant  to  do  that  even  before  the  lecturer’s  special 
appeal.  Five  thousand  seemed  shamefully  little  for  so  large  a  plant 

as  the  Marlowe  Woolen  Mills - 

She  knocked  again,  impatiently,  and  stood  erect.  She  was  seldom 
kept  waiting  like  this. 

She  heard  the  sound  of  shuffling  feet  coming  toward  the  door,  and 
a  woman’s  voice  raised  in  protest.  Then  suddenly  the  door  opened, 
and  she  saw  a  thin,  pale  woman,  in  a  faded  calico  wrapper,  with  a 
huddled  bunch  of  small  children  behind  her. 

“Why — why — it’s  Mrs.  Marlowe,  Jim,”  the  woman  cried,  and  the 
children  pressed  eagerly  forward  and  spilled  out  on  to  the  steps,  and 
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clung  about  her.  Angela  Marlowe  reached  out  and  the  woman  caught 
her  hand  and  steadied  her  against  the  young  onslaught. 

‘"No — no,”  she  laughed,  faintly.  “It  ain't  Miss  Roberta — youse 
kids  come  on  in  and  let  the  lady  by.  Call  them,  there,  Jim;  they’re 
for  knocking  her  over  with  theirselves.” 

A  man  called  out  in  a  thick,  unsteady  voice,  and  the  children  drew 
away  and  fled  back  into  the  house  like  frightened  lambs. 

Angela  Marlowe  followed  the  woman  into  the  dark  front  room 
and  waited  while  she  brought  a  smoking  lamp  and  set  it  on  a  small 
round  table.  There  was  a  heavy  cloth  with  chenille  fringe  on  the 
edge  over  the  table,  and  a  worn  Bible  lying  on  the  top.  The  woman 
bent  and  turned  down  the  wick,  and  the  lamp  lighted  the  rest  of  the 
bare,  cramped  little  room.  Its  rays  fell  with  almost  cruel  distinctness 
on  the  one  picture  in  the  room.  It  was  a  brightly  colored  chromo  of  a 
young  Jewish  man  standing  before  three  earthen  vessels.  The  crude 
tones,  the  unpleasant  vividness  of  the  picture,  the  familiar  every-day 
commonness  of  the  young  Jew  offended  Angela  Marlowe’s  delicate, 
almost  aesthetic  taste. 

The  sight  of  that  glaring  picture  on  the  wall  of  the  small  room 
affected  her  like  a  breach  of  delicacy.  She  tried  to  look  away,  and 
was  slightly  shocked  to  find  that  it  held  her. 

“It’s  lovely,  ain’t  it?”  the  woman  said  from  behind  her;  “Miss 
Roberta  just  thinks  that  picture  is  grand.” 

Angela  Marlowe  felt  a  sudden  desire  to  scream.  She  bit  her  lip 
and  turned  full  into  the  rapturous  smile  of  the  pale,  thin  woman  in  the 
faded  calico  wrapper.  And  as  she  looked  at  her  she  became  surpris¬ 
ingly  conscious  of  her  own  clothes  and  the  rings  on  her  hand  inside 
the  smooth  kid  glove. 

“Miss  Roberta  says  that’s  just  like  life,”  the  woman  went  on. 

“That!”  Mrs.  Marlowe  turned  back  to  the  picture. 

“Yes,  ma’m — fillin’  empty  jars.  She  talks  like  that,  Miss  Roberta 
does.” 

“And  you  always  understand  her?”  A  flickering  gleam  of  amuse¬ 
ment  shot  across  her  face  as  she  asked  the  question.  It  seemed  that 
Roberta’s  words  were  a  household  fetish  in  this  unknown  family. 

“Oh,  no,  ma’m,  about  half  and  half — but  I  always  tries  to.” 

“Oh!”  The  little  exclamation  escaped  her,  and  she  put  up  her 
hand  to  loosen  her  wrap.  She  felt  suddenly  warm,  and  tired  and  in¬ 
definite.  The  situation  somehow  seemed  to  have  gotten  a  bit  out  of 
her  hands.  She  sat  down  on  a  high,  stiff  backed  chair,  her  hands  hang¬ 
ing  at  her  sides,  her  muff  fallen  to  the  floor. 

“It  was  so  cold  outside,  and  this  room — and  my  furs” — she  heard 
herself  explaining. 
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“Jim — Jim,”  the  woman  called;  “you  hurry  and  bring  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
lowe  a  glass  of  water — an’  youse  kids  keep  out;  this  ain’t  Miss 
Roberta.” 

Angela  Marlowe  smiled  faintly.  It  seemed  unnecessary  to  remind 
her  of  that.  It  was  almost  as  though  this  woman  meant  her  to  suffer 
in  a  conscious  comparison  with  her  daughter. 

“I  am  not  at  all  faint,”  she  said;  but  she  took  the  glass  of  water 
that  the  man  carried  to  her  with  his  shuffling,  unsteady  walk.  She 
watched  him  as  she  drank  it,  slowly.  He  was  slouched  against  the 
doorway,  a  rather  unpleasant  smile  on  his  face. 

If  she  had  thought  at  all  about  such  people,  she  had  imagined 
they  were  gauche,  diffident,  ill  at  ease.  But  this  man  and  woman  were 
more  self-possessed  than  she  herself.  There  was  about  them  an  air 
of  assurance,  that  in  the  man  bordered  dangerously  near  defiance.  It 
was  apparent  that  he  had  been  drinking.  Angela  Marlowe  had  the 
orthodox,  feminine  dread  of  such  things.  She  put  the  glass  on  the 
table  and  rose,  pulling  her  wrap  about  her.  The  man  in  the  doorway 
laughed  unpleasantly. 

“Ain’t  you  got  nothin  to  say  to  us,  Mrs.  Marlowe?”  he  asked.  He 
dragged  his  words  out  with  a  sullen  insolence,  and  resettled  himself 
comfortably. 

‘‘Now,  Jim,  don’t  be  ugly;”  the  thin  woman  moved  toward  him. 
“What  should  she  be  sayin’  to  us?” 

“Considerable — explainin’  about  five  thousand  dollars’  worth  took 
out  of  our  pockets,  like  we  was  gunny  sacks - — ” 

“I  cannot  possibly  see  what  I - ” 

“Ah!  tell  it  to  Lanning — that  don’t  go  here!” 

“It’s  the  mills,  ma’m,”  the  woman  explained. 

“Oh— the  mills” — Angela  Marlowe’s  voice  dropped  away. 

“Yes — the  mills — them  rotten,  stinkin’,  damn  rich  woolen  mills — 
the  Marlowe  Woolen  Mills - ” 

“Jim — Jim — it’s  Mrs.  Marlowe  herself  you’re  talkin’  to,”  the 
woman  cried.  “Are  you  forgettin’?” 

“No;  I  ain’t  forgettin’ — sure  it’s  Mrs.  Marlowe  herself,  all  done 
up  in  sables  took  off  our  backs — sure  it’s  Mrs.  Marlowe  herself — I 
ain’t  forgettin’  that — not  by  a  long  shot - ” 

“You’re  always  ugly  when  you’re  in  drink,”  the  woman  said, 
wearily. 

“Well,  I  ain’t  got  enough  drink  in  me  but  I  knows  it’s  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
lowe— Glad  to  meet  you,  ma’m — I  been  waitin’  for  this  a  damn  long 
while,  Mrs.  Marlowe — a  damn  long  while - ” 

Angela  Marlowe  stood  with  her  hands  resting  on  the  table,  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  man.  She  still  held  her  wrap  together,  but  her  first  slight 
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touch  of  dread  had  vanished  into  a  strange  unreality.  The  small  room 
seemed  suddenly  the  setting  of  a  grotesque,  slightly  boresome  little 
play,  and  she  a  hypothetical  prisoner  brought  to  the  prisoner’s  pen 
and  tried  for  a  sin  she  had  never  committed.  She  was  not  even  sure 
just  what  that  sin  was;  if  she  listened  long  enough  the  man  slouching 
against  the  door  would  tell  her. 

“Oh,  Jim,  keep  quiet,”  the  woman  urged.  “You  promised  Miss 
Roberta  you  wouldn’t  drink  again.” 

“To  hell  with— no- — no- — I  guess  Miss  Roberta’s  too  good  for  hell 
— yet— I  tell  you  I  want  to  know  why  that  there  five  thousand  had  to 
be  took  out  of  our  pockets — I  want  to  know  that!” 

Mrs.  Marlowe  stood  very  quietly  by  the  table.  The  rather  bore- 
some  little  play  had  turned  into  a  very  real  bit  of  horror.  The  blood 
mounted  slowly  under  her  skin,  and  she  drew  herself  up  a  little 
proudly.  The  slouching  man  had  straightened  and  was  coming  to¬ 
ward  her,  his  fist  raised  and  his  eyes  flashing. 

“You  tell  me — you  woman — you  robber — you  wolf  in  sheep’s 
cloth  ing — you - ” 

The  children,  attracted  by  the  noise,  ran  into  the  hall  and  stood 
huddled  together  in  the  doorway,  giggling.  Angela  Marlowe  saw 
them  and  smiled.  To  them  it  was  still  a  play.  Then  she  heard  the 
woman  scream: 

“Jim — Jim — it’s  Miss  Roberta’s  mother — Miss  Roberta — Jim — 
it’s  Miss  Roberta’s  mother!” 

The  monotonous  beat  of  those  words  penetrated  the  man’s  fogged 
brain.  His  face  twitched,  his  clenched  hand  relaxed,  and  he  sat  down 
limply  in  one  of  the  stiff-backed  chairs  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
trembling  hands. 

“I  thought  ’twas  Airs.  Marlowe,”  he  moaned  foolishly,  “I  thought 
’twas  the  same  as  I’d  seen  swellin’  round  town  in  her  car.  It’s  Miss 
Roberta’s  mother,  ain’t  it,  Maine?” 

The  woman  bent  over  him  and  patted  his  shoulder  with  an  awk¬ 
ward  gentleness. 

“Yes,  yes.  Jim— it’s  her — just  like  I  told  you.  You  forget  about 
Mrs.  Marlowe  and  go  in  and  have  a  cup  of  tea  and  lie  down.  You 
don’t  want  Miss  Roberta’s  mother  to  see  you  cryin’  like  you  was  one 
of  the  kids — you  just  go  in  there.” 

With  the  same  awkward  gentleness  she  partly  led,  partly  pushed 
the  man  into  the  kitchen  and  closed  the  door.  She  was  back  in  a 
moment,  and  the  smile  she  bent  upon  Angela  had  something  of  the 
same  quality  as  her  chauffeur’s.  Mrs.  Marlowe  recognized  it  and 
pressed  her  hands  together.  She  felt  a  sudden  desire  to  flee  before 
this  pale,  thin,  thoroughly  efficient  woman  in  faded  calico. 
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“I  guess  you  ain’t  used  to  drink,  Mrs.  Marlowe— -and  Jim  is  always 
just  like  that — takes  on — and  then  cries  like  a  baby.  You  get  used  to 
it.”  She  took  the  chair  her  husband  had  vacated  and  smoothed  her 
dress  over  her  knees. 

“He  ain’t  done  it  in  a  long  while,  though— he  promised  Miss 
Roberta — he  sets  a  store  by  her,  you  know.  He’s  been  helpin’  her  and 
Mr.  Grafton  make  them  enquiries — I  think  that  is  it.  P’raps  you 
didn’t  know  yourself — Miss  Roberta  says  they  ain’t  botherin’  you  with 
the  enquiry  till  it’s  all  done — she  don’t  ever  like  to  bother  or  trouble 
you  until  she  has  to.  She  takes  real  good  care  of  everyone,  Miss 
Roberta  does.  ...” 

The  information  poured  forth  fluently.  Angela  Marlowe  had  a 
sense  of  being  filled  from  a  fathomless  cruse.  Already  she  was  super¬ 
saturated. 

“Some  other  time — I — I  will  love  to  hear — everything- — and — I 
will — explain — everything.  But  now — ”  She  walked  slowly  toward 
the  door:  slowly,  placing  one  foot  before  the  other  with  a  nice  de¬ 
liberation — otherwise  she  knew  she  would  ingloriously  run. 

“But  now — now— I  must  get  home — or — Miss  Roberta  will  worry 
— she  does  worry  so  about  me.”  .  .  .  She  stopped  on  the  steps  and 
spoke  over  her  shoulder,  “Please  shut  the  door — you  will  take  cold — 
good  night.” 

She  broke,  then,  into  a  little  run,  with  her  muff  against  her  face. 

“In  another  minute,”  she  told  herself  hysterically,  “I  should  have 
probably  told  her  Roberta  gave  me  my  supper  at  five!” 

When  she  stopped  and  looked  up  a  full  moon  was  rising  over  the 
top  of  some  low,  long  buildings,  down  the  ugly  street.  It  lit  that  street 
much  the  way  that  the  lamp  had  illumined  the  barren  little  room.  She 
walked  on  toward  the  buildings  outlined  ahead  of  her.  Abreast  of  the 
first  she  stopped  to  read  a  sign  nailed  up  under  a  red  light.  She  read 
it  several  times,  slowly,  repeating  the  words  to  herself : 

Notice 

The  Marlowe  Mills  Closed  Until  Further  Notice. 

Ofice  Force  Retained. 

She  kept  on  repeating  them  over  and  over.  After  a  time  they 
sounded  quite  inane.  She  tried  the  handle  of  the  door  in  front  of  her 
and  found  that  it  would  not  give  to  her  hand.  She  beat  upon  it  a  bit 
wildly;  the  thought  of  being  shut  out  of  her  own  mills  angered  her. 
But  only  a  hollow  reverberation  came  back  from  the  deserted  building. 
Mr.  Lanning,  of  course,  would  be  gone;  if  the  moon  were  already 
risen,  it  must  be  after  six. 

The  man,  Jim’s,  words  suddenly  became  quite  clear  to  her,  inter¬ 
preted  by  that  large,  that  almost  speaking  notice  on  the  door  at  the 
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back  of  her  mills,  that  door  through  which  she  had  never  entered, 
which  she  had  never  even  known,  existed.  She  saw  for  a  brief  space, 
with  such  terrible  clarity  of  vision,  that  she  put  her  hands  over  her 
eyes,  as  though  shielding  them,  as  though  the  thing  that  had  happened 
lay  visibly  before  her  in  all  its  cruel  entirety. 

Jim,  and  the  five  hundred  other  men,  thought  that  they  were 
thrown  out  of  work  so  that  the  five  thousand  might  go  to  the  fund. 
They  might  be  right,  or  they  might  be  wrong.  .  .  .  Angela  Marlowe 
felt  it  only  as  another  lightning  flash  of  self  revelation  that  she  had  no 
way  of  knowing,  then — a  thing  which  she  should  have  by  heart.  For 
the  first  time  in  all  her  life  she  was  standing  at  a  closed  door  that 
would  not  open  to  the  sesame  of  her  position  and  name. 

It  seemed  to  her,  as  she  stood  in  that  back  street,  partially  flooded 
with  moonlight,  that  she  was  to  be  spared  no  depth  of  shame.  She  had 
been  insulted  by  a  common  working  man,  one  of  her  own  hands,  and 
only  saved  from  assault  by  the  mysterious  incantation  of  her  daugh¬ 
ter’s  name.  Roberta  had  been  like  a  flaming  sword  for  her;  there  was 
no  escaping  that  fact!  And,  as  though  the  humiliation  of  that  were 
not  enough,  she  must  learn  that  her  daughter  had  shielded  her;  had 
hidden  her  lamentably  shocking  lack  of  interest  under  the  cover  of  her 
own  watchful  care. 

“She  explains  me  to  these  people,”  Angela  Marlowe  told  herself 
fiercely,  as  she  leaned  against  that  unrelenting  door.  “She  explains 
me — and  she — she — gets  away  with  it — just  as  she  does  with  young 
Grafton!” 

If  Roberta  had  struck  her,  had  hurt  her  in  some  more  flagrant 
fashion,  the  sting  of  it  would  have  been  less. 

The  sound  of  feet  approaching  down  the  long  reaches  of  the  street 
startled  her  into  action.  The  night  watchman,  or  whoever  it  was,  must 
not  find  her  loitering  at  the  back  of  her  own  mills.  She  started  walk¬ 
ing  swiftly  in  the  direction  of  the  footsteps.  It  was  better  to  meet 
whatever  came  quite  boldly,  standing  on  one’s  feet.  .  .  .  Whatever 
way  she  turned,  hereafter,  complications,  explanations,  difficulties 
awaited  her. 

She  passed  the  man  and  turned  to  look  after  him.  He  was  ap¬ 
parently  one  of  the  Marlowe  workers,  for  he  stopped  before  the  notice, 
his  hands  thrust  dejectedly  in  his  pockets.  Mrs.  Marlowe  hurried  on. 
The  cars  ran  diagonally  in  front  of  the  mills,  two  long  blocks  away. 
She  knew  the  fair  outlook  from  there.  Once  a  year  it  was  reimpressed 
on  her  memory. 

At  the  end  of  the  two  blocks  she  paused.  Across  the  street  was  a 
drug  store,  with  a  public  telephone.  She  could  go  there  and  phone 
for  her  limousine,  or  she  could  take  the  street  car  and  reach  home  in 
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half  an  hour.  She  decided  quickly,  and  crossed  to  wait  for  the  car. 
Just  before  it  came  she  looked  back  at  the  mills.  She  knew  before  she 
looked  how  the  sight  of  their  blind,  glazed  windows  would  affect  her. 

The  car  was  almost  empty;  everyone  undoubtedly  was  at  dinner. 
There  was  a  little  shabby  working  girl  in  one  of  the  seats  toward  the 
back.  She  turned  as  Mrs.  Marlowe  entered,  and  Angela  saw  the  same 
weak,  weary  face,  a  little  hardened,  scarcely  young — under  the  mass  of 
frowsy  hair — that  she  had  seen  multiplied  by  an  artless  creator  so 
many  times  before.  For  some  reason  she  went  well  forward  and  sat 
down  next  to  the  window,  her  muff  thrown  on  the  seat  beside  her,  and 
looked  out  into  the  night. 

With  the  change  from  the  penetrating  cold  into  the  stuffy  warmth 
of  the  car,  she  realized  how  tired  she  was.  But  though  her  body 
drooped,  her  mind,  as  though  newly  released  from  bondage,  raced 
ahead  of  her,  faster  than  the  wheels  of  the  car. 

Such  disjointed,  unconnected,  vagrant  thoughts — entirely  beyond 
the  power  of  control  which  she  could  not  summon  now  at  her  will. 

Why  should  she  wonder  if  the  girl  behind  her  were  warm — if  her 
father  drank — if  she  were  even  now  smiling  at  her,  there  in  the  back 
of  the  stuffy  car,  with  Roberta’s  puckered,  half  querulous  smile — the 
car  wheels  seemed  revolving  with  maddening  slowness  to  the  rhythm 
of  Roberta’s  name. 

It  was  strange  how  the  thought  of  Roberta  followed  her — almost 
like  an  avenging  spirit.  It  was  quite  as  though  Roberta  were  taking 
up  the  cudgels  for  humanity  against  her  own  mother.  And  yet — even 
then  Angela  Marlowe  knew  she  must  face  the  truth  squarely — 
Roberta  had  seen  into  the  vacuous  depths  of  her  mother’s  character 
with  an  amazing  lucidity.  With  almost  a  prophetic  vision  she  had 
known  the  Enquiry  was  her  only  course.  .  .  .  Even  a  shallow,  re¬ 
stricted  intellect  must  go  down  before  hard,  plain  facts.  In  young 
Grafton’s  own  words,  she  would  have  to  “hand  it  over”  to  Roberta. 
Her  daughter  might  be  progressive,  but  at  least  she  had  no  militant 
tendencies !  She  had  that  to  lean  upon  in  the  chaotic  upheaval.  .  .  . 
If  she  could  swallow  her  pride — could  graciously  fill  her  own  empti¬ 
ness  from  Roberta’s  overflowing,  abundant  life  .  .  . 

Her  thought  broke  off  abruptly  with  the  jolting  of  the  car  as  it 
came  to  a  full  stop.  She  heard  the  conductor  speaking  respectfully 
at  her  elbow. 

“You  goin’  to  git  off  here,  Mrs.  Marlowe?”  So — he  knew  who  she 
was — everyone  knew  who  she  was.  It  was  not  easy  to  slough  one’s 
familiar  person !  She  gathered  up  wrap  and  muff  and  the  conductor 
helped  her  from  the  car.  As  he  rang  the  bell  and  the  car  started,  she 
saw  that  he  lifted  his  cap. 
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“I  suppose  that,  too,  is  for  Roberta,”  she  reminded  herself. 

As  she  neared  the  white  door  with  the  great  brass  knocker,  copied 
from  the  oldest  house  in  New  England,  she  had  a  sudden,  swift  feeling 
that  behind  it  her  habitual  frame  was  waiting  for  her — as  though  she 
had  stepped  out  of  it  for  some  midsummer  madness — some  almost 
wanton  revelry  with  the  raw. 

The  thought  was  positively  distasteful  to  her,  and  she  paused  with 
her  feet  on  the  low  step.  Some  simple  thing,  perhaps  the  blocking  of 
traffic  on  the  more  crowded  streets  ( it  seemed  an  unimportant  detail ) , 
had  turned  the  course  of  her  limousine  into  that  ugly,  that  unfamiliar, 
hideous,  sad  back  street,  and  she  had  touched  life  for  a  moment  at  a 
very  vital  point.  She  had  no  sense  of  being  struck  on  the  road  to 
Damascus;  the  early  Judean  was  missing  in  Angela  Marlowe.  She 
only  felt  that  now  she  could  not,  she  would  not  tit  into  that  waiting 
frame.  There  was  much  to  be  reckoned  with ;  perhaps  quite  too  much. 
She  would  have  to  work  it  out  alone,  save  perhaps  for  Roberta — she 
had  nearly  forgotten  her  daughter  for  a  moment.  If  she  wrere  not 
very  wise,  very  tactful,  there  might  even  be  Roberta  to  reckon  with,  or 
Roberta’s  smile — this  reserved  young  daughter  of  hers  who  said  that 
life  was  tilling  empty  vessels. 

Angela  herself  felt  very  old,  very  bloodless,  very  wrung  out  and 
dry  as  she  nodded  at  the  stolid  butler  and  gave  him  her  furs.  In  a 
moment  she  must  gather  herself  together  for  the  spring  that  should 
land  her  nicely  just  where  she  must  unerringly  stand  henceforth.  At 
the  door  of  the  library  she  paused. 

Roberta  and  young  Grafton  sat  at  the  mahogany  center  table,  bent 
over  some  papers.  They  were  very  much  engrossed ;  almost  as  much 
as  though  they  were  reading  the  Sonnets,  or  Shaw.  The  clock  on  the 
mantel  shelf  pointed  to  quarter  of  seven — it  was  odd  how  much  could 
happen  in  a  few  rounds  of  those  golden-pointed  hands.  A  crackling 
fire  burned  on  the  hearth,  and  the  tea  table  stood  before  it,  the  cups 
arranged  neatly,  the  curate’s  assistant  beside  it,  with  the  cakes  still 
untouched.  ... 

It  was  so  like  Roberta  to  forget,  indeed  not  to  care  for  the  little 
social  things.  Life,  to  her,  was  at  least  not  filling  tea  cups ! 

Angela  Marlowe  found  herself  laughing  a  bit  uncertainly.  After 
all,  one  of  these  rather  formidable  young  people  was  her  own  daughter, 
and  the  other  bore  every  evidence  of  some  day  being  more  than 
“Young  Grafton”  to  her.  She  realized  that  it  was  not  in  their  code 
that  he  should  ever  ask  her  for  Roberta.  It  was  perhaps  her  first  con¬ 
cession — that  it  seemed  so  small  a  matter. 

“O,  my  dears — my  dears!”  she  laughed  in  upon  them  from  her 
curtained  doorway,  before  she  swept  over  to  the  tea  table. 
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“Is  there,  then,  no  inner  man  with  you  at  all — seven — and  no  tea!” 
She  bit  into  a  cake,  watching  them  as  she  munched  it  slowly.  Young 
Grafton  rose  and  came  deferentially  toward  her,  but  she  waved  him 
back  with  a  new,  intimate,  friendly,  half  laughing  little  gesture.  The 
situation  was  quite  evidently  in  her  hands. 

“No — no — it’s  far  too  late  for  tea — now — and  besides — I’m  far 
too  hungry  for  just  cakes!  You  will  stay  for  dinner,  of  course,  Roger 

— and  O,  Roberta - ”  She  caught  her  daughter’s  querulous  smile 

and  threw  it  back  lightly,  a  bit  sweetly.  However  inefficient  she  might 
be  in  the  after  details,  this  was  her  moment.  She  rose  to  it  trium¬ 
phantly^ — 

“I’ve  just  heard  about  the  mills.  Somehow  we  three” — she  in¬ 
cluded  them  both  generously — “we  three  can — we  must — pull  them 
through.  ...” 

For  a  moment  the  room  was  very  still. 


THE  AEROPLANE 


BEHOLD  am  I  a  thunder-driven  heart! 

And  all  a  glorious  shimmer  of  new  wings ! 
Above  the  city  and  the  dust  of  things 
I,  like  the  eagle  at  the  sun,  upstart. 

I  tear  the  tempest  and  the  cloud  apart ; 

I  wheel  in  triumph  where  the  planet  swings, 
And  man  the  worm  I  lift  a  king  of  kings 
Breasting  the  light  where  sunset  arrows  dart ! 


The  birth  have  I  seen  of  a  brave  new  world— 
This  kingdom  of  ether  spacious  and  wide : 
Here  in  the  air  lanes  by  the  winds  imperilled 
Secure  and  safe  at  night  or  noon  I  ride; 
The  soul  of  Icarius  in  steel  and  wire 
I  mount  the  height,  higher  and  ever  higher ! 


Edward  Wilbur  Mason. 
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SOME  OF  THE  FAMOUS  OPEN-AIR  THEATERS 
IN  AMERICA:  BY  JESSIE  WELBORN  SMITH 


1 1  IE  open-air  theater  idea  has  taken  possession  of  peo¬ 
ple’s  imagination  with  miraculous,  almost  incredible 
swiftness.  Faster  than  evil  news  that  is  said  to  travel 
more  rapidly  than  the  winds,  has  this  good  and  whole¬ 
some  outdoor  sport,  dances  and  play  idea  spread. 
Every  little  country  schoolhouse  in  the  land  has  heard 
of  the  great  masques  at  St.  Louis,  in  the  New  York 
Stadium,  in  the  Yale  Bowl  and  the  beautiful  Greek  plays  at  Berkeley. 
Many  country  children  “spoke  their  pieces”  this  year  out  under  the 
trees  or  upon  the  hill-slope  back  of  their  home  of  learning,  or  “did” 
their  calisthenics  upon  the  lawn  or  the  open  space  in  front  of  it  instead 
of  the  accustomed,  crowded  school,  when  visiting  parents  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  be  as  comfortable  as  possible  in  the  small  room  upon  benches 
intended  for  the  children. 

Exercises  of  many  district  schools  were  held  out  of  doors  this  year. 
Under  the  excitement  of  this  novel  proceeding  children  invented  sim¬ 
ple  little  plays  and  made  simple  little  costumes,  making  up  for  the 
meagerness  of  their  clothes  by  the  wealth  of  the  wreaths  of  flowers 
upon  their  heads  and  the  garlands  in  their  hands.  Taking  school 
exercises  out  of  doors  in  some  nearby  grove  or  on  the  campus  has 
transformed  the  dull  and  dreaded  graduation  events.  College  students 
dance  or  give  Greek  plays  or  playlets  of  their  own  writings  as  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  festivities  of  the  last  days  instead  of  reading  tiresome 
essays  or  delivering  stammering  orations.  Such  exercises  that  were 
not  enjoyed  by  either  students  or  spectators  have  been  done  away  with 
in  favor  of  games,  plays,  pageants  given  out  of  doors.  All  the  in¬ 
genuity  that  used  to  he  suppressed  has  been  freed  by  taking  the  school 
exercises  out  of  doors  and  bashfulness  has  been  conquered  in  the  de¬ 
light  of  self-expression. 

The  civic  outdoor  theater  idea  has  developed  as  astonishingly  as 
the  school  plays.  Never  perhaps  has  anything  so  fused  a  community’s 
interest,  understanding  and  friendliness  as  the  mutual  working  to¬ 
gether  to  produce  some  civic  masque  or  to  create  some  outdoor  theater 
wherein  every  one  can  take  part.  It  is  good  for  people  to  enter  with 
joy  into  public  festivals  instead  of  merely  looking  on.  In  the  big 
masques  hundreds  of  young  people  have  learned  to  dance  and  to  be 
happy,  who  have  never  before  had  much  save  dull  work  in  their  lives. 
People  who  have  never  thought  of  self-expression  meet  with  genuine 
artists,  gain  inspiration  and  confidence  from  this  association,  and  soon 
throw  aside  the  fear  and  feeling  of  insufficiency  that  dwarfed  and 
stunted  them  and  are  stronger,  better,  wiser  in  all  ways  for  the  ex¬ 
perience. 
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Nature  has  provided  many  natural  auditoriums  that  until  recently 
have  remained  undiscovered.  Now  nearly  every  city,  town  and  village 
in  America  is  finding  out  that  there  is  some  grove,  some  hill-slope, 
canyon,  old  orchard  or  bank  of  a  stream  that  with  but  a  little  effort 
can  be  made  into  a  most  excellent  stage. 

THESE  pictures  show  practical  and  beautiful  ways  by  which 
different  cities  throughout  the  United  States  have  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  natural  conditions  and  created  the  famous 
open-air  theaters.  One  of  these  illustrations  shows  how  the  lawn  be¬ 
fore  the  White  House  was  converted  into  a  temporary  outdoor  theater 
on  an  occasion  of  a  visit  of  the  Coburn  Players.  Directly  in  front  of 
the  slightly  elevated  stage,  banked  with  green  with  its  sloping  ap¬ 
proach  for  the  players,  with  its  drops  of  shrubs,  trees  and  close-clipped 
hedges,  was  the  President’s  box,  draped  with  laurel. 

The  rich  foliage  of  a  group  of  trees  in  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
Cincinnati,  by  a  very  little  work  made  a  most  effective  background  for 
the  brilliant  Oriental  costumes  of  “The  Yellow  Jacket.”  The  garden 
walks  were  utilized  for  wings,  so  that  with  almost  no  effort  a  most 
effective  stage  was  improvised.  Heaven  is  represented  by  the  raised 
balcony  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  the  way  to  it  is  by  the  ladder 
near  which  the  celestial  musicians  are  seated. 

Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
open-air  theater  in  which  the  stage  is  separated  from  the  amphitheater 
by  a  stream.  Beside  the  stream’s  great  beauty  when  mirroring  the 
bright  costumes  of  the  players  it  has  great  value  in  increasing  the 
acoustic  properties.  The  Bankside  Theater,  as  this  open-air  play¬ 
house  is  called,  is  used  for  both  professional  and  amateur  perform¬ 
ances.  Could  any  place  be  more  delightful  for  school  pageants,  drills, 
dances  and  exercises? 

The  Apple  Orchard  Theater  at  Harrisonburg,  Virginia,  is  as  hap¬ 
pily  named  as  Bankside  and  conjures  up  as  pleasant  a  vision  in  the 
minds  of  people.  Schoolchildren,  dancing  beneath  the  apple  trees 
that  are  on  either  side  of  the  proscenium,  when  they  are  in  bloom,  must 
surely  be  an  enchanting  sight.  With  the  deep  rich  curtain  of  ever¬ 
green  for  a  background,  pink  and  white  petals  falling,  birds  flying 
past  contributing  their  songs,  May  festival  performers  would  surely 
dance  with  fight  step  and  merry  heart.  At  night,  illumined  by  the 
sod-screened  footlights  and  the  moon,  this  theater  must  indeed  seem 
an  enchanted  spot.  During  Jackson’s  valley  campaign  this  Shenan¬ 
doah  orchard  was  a  haven  of  rest  for  the  soldiers.  Every  neighbor¬ 
hood  should  make  an  effort  to  preserve  whatever  historical  spot  they 
are  fortunate  enough  to  possess.  This  is  one  good  way. 
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Columbia,  Missouri,  has  preserved  the  tine  Ionic  columns  that  re¬ 
mained  standing  after  the  destructive  fire  had  swept  away  the  uni¬ 
versity  buildings.  Those  tine  Greek  columns  originally  graced  the 
facade  of  the  central  building.  The  students,  appreciating  their  pic¬ 
turesque  heauty  and  desiring  to  commemorate  the  memory  of  their 
ruined  university,  set  vines  to  clothe  and  soften  the  scars  of  tire. 
Shrubs  were  planted  at  the  base  to  form  a  hedge  and  a  terrace  stage 
built  in  front  of  them.  The  campus  served  as  auditorium.  Thus  out 
of  their  ruin  they  have  created  a  most  imposing  open-air  theater,  where 
both  college  and  professional  performances  are  given. 

THE  students  of  Yankton,  South  Dakota,  with  the  assistance 
of  public-spirited  men,  have  created  an  out-of-door  theater  on 
the  college  campus  that  is  unique  of  its  kind.  The  theater  en¬ 
closure,  which  consists  of  a  lilac  hedge  and  garden  wall,  is  one  hundred 
and  forty  by  two  hundred  feet  in  size  and  easily  seats  three  thousand 
people  within  perfect  seeing  and  hearing  distance.  The  turf  on  the 
terraced  stage  is  already  well  established  and  vines  started  along  the 
walls  and  flowers  planted  in  the  vases.  So  this  Garden  Terrace 
Theater,  as  it  is  known,  is  already  beautiful  and  should  be  an  inspira¬ 
tion  and  model  to  other  colleges  and  towns  contemplating  an  out-of- 
door  theater.  Though  it  was  originated  by  the  students  and  is  located 
on  the  college  grounds,  it  is  in  reality  a  community  enterprise  as  well, 
students  and  citizens  being  equally  benefited,  equally  enjoying  its 
beauty  and  equally  sharing  in  its  labor  and  expense  of  construction. 

McComb,  Illinois,  has  taken  advantage  of  a  steep  hillside  studded 
with  clumps  of  locust  shrubs  rising  back  of  the  city  and  constructed 
a  most  delightful  theater.  The  gentle  slope  that  joins  the  auditorium 
is  covered  with  concrete  raisers.  These  provide  ample  space  for  fifteen 
hundred  chairs  with  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  stage.  The  entrance 
to  this  ravine  theater  is  along  the  winding  path  through  the  woods  and 
over  a  hill — an  inspiring  entrance,  indeed. 

Nearly  fifty  plays  have  been  given  at  the  Ludington  Theater, 
Michigan,  dedicated  bv  Ben  Greet  in  nineteen  hundred  and  seven  and 
known  as  the  Ben  Greet  Theater.  There  are  no  deep-cushioned 
lounges  in  the  foyer,  but  there  are  compensations  when  the  lake  winds 
gently  waft  refreshing  breezes  over  the  beautiful  natural  auditorium. 

Few  communities  have  the  distinction  belonging  to  Bowling  Green 
— that  of  a  theater  on  the  breastworks  of  a  famous  fort.  This  theater 
was  begun  by  General  Beauregard  and  Albert  Sidney  Johnson  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  just  before  the  Battle  of  Shiloh.  Nat¬ 
urally  they  had  little  thought  that  the  fort  enclosure  should  ever  be 
turned  into  an  amphitheater  for  the  education  and  the  relaxation  of  the 
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GARDEN  TERRACE  THEATER,  YANKTON, 
South  Dakota,  though  upon  the  university  grounds 
is  in  reality  a  community  enterprise,  for  citizens 
as  well  as  students  have  helped  in  its  creation: 

Concrete  walls  and  lilac  hedges,  grass  stage  and 
green  trees  form  an  open-air  theater  that  should  be 
an  inspiration  for  many  cities  and  towns. 


THE  COBURN 
PLAYERS  in  “As 
You  Like  It”  at  the 
Forest  Arden  Thea¬ 
ter  at  Lake  Placid, 
Adirondacks. 


THE  ZOOLOGI¬ 
CAL  GARDEN, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
quickly  converted  a 
green  corner  into  a 
temporary  stage  so 
that  the  Coburn 
Players  might  have 
an  adequate  setting 
for  their  brilliant 
production  of  “The 
Yellow  Jacket.” 


MAY-POLE  DANCE  on  the  green  at  Sweet  Brier  College,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  with  prim  evergreens  forming  wings. 


GREEK  COLUMNS  left  standing  after  a  fire  had  destroyed 
the  university  buildings  at  Columbia,  Missouri,  converted  into  an 
outdoor  theater  by  the  students,  are  shown  in  the  upper  picture. 


APPLE 
Orchard 
Theater, 
Harrison¬ 
burg,  Vir¬ 
ginia: 

This  Shen¬ 
andoah  or¬ 
chard  being 
one  of  the 
historic 
spots  of  the 

neighbor¬ 
hood  could 
not  be  bet¬ 
ter  honored 
or  more  fit¬ 
ly  p  r  e  - 
served. 


A  SENIOR 
class  play, 
“A  Russian 
Honey¬ 
moon,” 
given  under 
the  apple 
trees  show¬ 
ing  the  sod 
screen  foot¬ 
lights,  may 
be  seen 
above. 


COBURN  PLAYERS  in 
sor”  in  the  Apple  Orchard 


the  ‘‘Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
Theater,  are  shown  above. 


STUDENTS 
OF  MT.  HOL¬ 
YOKE,  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  giv¬ 
ing  an  open- 
air  production 
o  f  “Twelfth 
Night”  on  the 
u  niversity 
grounds  i n  - 
stead  of  read¬ 
ing  essays  and 
delivering  ora¬ 
tions  in  the 
cramped  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  in¬ 
door  hall. 


“CORI  O- 
LANUS” 
given  by 
the  boys  of 
the  River- 
dale  School 
in  the  little 
grove  at 
Fieldston, 
New  York 
City: 

Boys  lose 
much  of  the 
self  -  con¬ 
sciousness 
that  makes 
them  awk¬ 
ward  in  the 
usual  school 
plays  when 
given  the 
freedom  of 
outdoor 
spaces. 


BANKSIDE  THEATER,  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota:  The  placidly  curving 
stream  adds  greatly  to  the  acoustic  properties  of  this  outdoor  theater:  Profes¬ 
sional  as  well  as  civic  performances  and  school  exercises  have  been  held  here. 


SOME  FAMOUS  OPEN-AIR  THEATERS 


people.  The  breastworks  on  the  east  were  easily  terraced  for  a  stage 
that  for  natural  beauty  of  setting  and  historical  association  is  un¬ 
equal  cd. 

UPON  a  cedar-banked  hill,  rising  with  gentle  slope  from  the  quiet 
waters  of  Lake  Placid,  in  the  Adirondacks,  is  the  Forest  Arden 
Theater.  The  Lake  Placid  Club,  not  content  with  the  gen¬ 
erous  feast  of  beauty  offered  the  eye,  experimented  until  they  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  situation  with  the  most  perfect  acoustic  qualities.  Among 
the  tree-tops  electric  lights  are  concealed,  a  huge  rock  hides  a  piano 
and  orchestra,  a  large  fallen  tree  across  the  front  of  the  stage  serves  as 
a  screen  for  the  footlights.  Clumps  of  evergreens  make  the  best  of 
drops ;  behind  groups  of  evergreens  are  the  dressing  rooms  for  thirty 
or  more  people.  If  the  air  be  chilly  on  nights  when  plays  are  given, 
which  is  seldom,  then  bonfires  are  lighted  at  the  four  corners. 

The  Sleepy  Hollow  Country  Club  at  Scarborough,  New  York, 
is  erecting  one  of  the  most  complete  outdoor  theaters  in  America. 
This  is  of  permanent  construction  and  designed  so  that  Greek  and 
Shakespearian  plays,  classical  or  modern  dances,  pageants  or  concerts 
may  be  given.  F our  low,  semi-circular  stairs  lift  the  stage  above  the 
lawn;  back  drops,  wings,  etc.,  are  of  trimmed  hedges.  Tall  Italian 
cypresses  are  planted  where  they  will  contribute  most  effectively  to 
the  decorative  effect.  The  result  is  a  classical,  beautiful  theater,  an  in¬ 
spired  example  of  the  possibilities  of  the  new  type  of  garden  stage. 

The  Pacific  Coast  has  a  number  of  open-air  theaters,  the  beautiful 
one  at  Berkeley  being  perhaps  the  best  known.  The  Greek  Theater  at 
Point  Loma,  with  the  superb  blue  of  the  ocean  as  a  background,  show¬ 
ing  through  the  white  Greek  columns,  can  hardly  be  equaled  for  im¬ 
pressiveness  of  setting.  Bakersfield,  California,  has  an  outdoor 
theater  of  its  own;  so  also  has  Carmel-by-the-Sea.  The  Tacoma 
Stadium  in  Washington  is  widely  known  through  the  Montamara 
festa  held  there  every  year.  The  Bohemian  Club  of  San  Francisco  has 
for  many  years  given  a  play  written  by  some  member  of  the  club,  set 
to  music  and  staged  by  other  members,  out  among  the  redwoods  of 
their  Marin  County  grove. 

St.  Louis’  contribution  to  the  Shakespeare  Tercentenary  was  a 
gigantic  performance  of  “As  You  Like  It”  given  in  the  natural  audi¬ 
torium  in  Forest  Park.  It  was  in  the  same  park  that  the  masque  of 
St.  Louis  was  given  last  year,  though  the  stage  was  in  a  different  part. 
This  smaller  stage  with  a  frontage  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  and 
a  depth  of  seventy  feet  is  unique  in  that  it  is  not  in  a  conventional 
square  form,  but  follows  the  graceful  curve  of  the  River  Des  Peres. 
In  front  of  this  charming  stage  is  a  large  dancing  green.  The  entrance 
crosses  to  the  stage  from  the  dressing  tents  over  a  bridge. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  “BATTLE  AND  OTHER 
POEMS”  :  BY  WILFRID  WILSON  GIBSON 


THE  QUESTION 

T  WONDER  if  the  old  cow  died  or  not. 

Gey  bad  she  was  the  night  I  left,  and  sick. 
Dick  reckoned  she  would  mend.  He  knows  a  lot — 
At  least  he  fancies  so  himself,  does  Dick. 

Dick  knows  a  lot.  But  maybe  I  did  wrong 
To  leave  the  cow  to  him,  and  come  away. 

Over  and  over  like  a  silly  song 

These  words  keep  humming  in  my  head  all  day. 

And  all  I  think  of,  as  I  face  the  foe 

And  take  my  lucky  chance  of  being  shot, 

Is  this — that  if  I’m  hit,  I’ll  never  know 
Till  Doomsday  if  the  old  cow  died  or  not. 


SALVAGE 
CO  suddenly  her  life 

^  Had  crashed  about  that  gray  old  country  wife, 

Naked  she  stood,  and  gazed 

Bewildered,  while  her  home  about  her  blazed, 

New-widowed,  and  bereft 

Of  her  five  sons,  she  clung  to  what  was  left, 

Still  hugging  all  she’d  got — 

A  toy  gun  and  a  copper  coffee-pot. 


Courtesy  of  Macmillan,  Publisher. 


A  CRAFTSMAN  TOWN  AND 
SEASHORE  HOUSE 

THE  selection  of  the  structural  ma¬ 
terial  of  a  new  house  is  of  the 
first  and  utmost  importance.  An 
instinct  that  has  been  active  in 
man  ever  since  the  first  house  was  made 
is  that  of  safety.  In  the  beginning  the 
struggle  was  merely  to  create  a  protec¬ 
tion  from  animals  and  tribal  enemies. 
Nowadays  we  must  consider  a  far  more 
terrible  destroyer — fire.  To  guard  our 
homes  from  the  stealthy  visits  of  this  foe 
is  our  chief  concern.  The  best  way  of 
course  is  to  build  it  of  a  material  that  is 


Z9'-  o" 


not  easdy  devoured  by  flame  such  as 
brick,  stone,  concrete,  hollow  tile  and 
stucco.  Building  of  such  material  not 
only  safeguards  the  builder,  but  his 
neighbor  as  well.  While  fighting  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  fire  one  also  fights  the  destroyer, 
Time,  for  a  material  that  is  not  easily 
burned  is  not  easily  worn  away  or  disinte¬ 
grated  by  time  or  by  the  elements.  A 
three-fold  advantage  is  thus  gained  by  the 
use  of  such  materials,  for  beauty  also  is 
won.  As  must  always  be  admitted  the 
cost  of  a  fireproof  building  is  greater  than 
others  at  first,  but  because  it  lasts  longer, 
requires  very  little  to  keep  in  repair  and 
costs  less  to  heat  the  final  expense  is  less. 

Since  there  is  a  growing  request  for 
town  houses  of  fireproof  material  we  are 
giving  our  readers  still  another  design  for 
such  a  house.  Last  month  we  showed  a 
town  house  of  brick,  this  month  we  have 
designed  one  of  hollow  tile  and  stucco. 
The  best  roof  for  this  house,  known  as 
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A  TOWN  AND  SEASHORE  HOUSE 


Number  Two  hundred  and  thirteen, 
would  be  tile,  but  if  this  brings  up  the 
first  price  too  high  then  wood  or  composi¬ 
tion  shingles  could  be  used  and  replaced 
after  a  few  years  with  tile  if  desired.  The 
lines  of  the  roof  are  well  handled  for 
beauty,  for  they  are  long  and  low  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  them,  thus  are  in  excellent 
keeping  with  the  form  of  the  building. 
Five  dormers  were  cut  into  the  roof  to 
give  light  to  the  bedrooms  which,  of 
course,  break  up  the  flat  roof  surface,  but 
since  windows  have  been  dropped  into 
the  house  wall  and  the  house  wall  thus 
extends  up  into  the  roof  the  line  of  break¬ 
age  is  a  uniting  instead  of  a  destroying 
one. 

Since  drain  pipes  must  be  in  evidence 
we  have  suggested  ornamental  heads  that 
will  be  acceptable  decorations  instead  of 
blots  upon  the  house.  Drain  heads  of 
lead,  bronze,  iron  or  even  of  tin  can  be 
made  especially  to  order  or  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  ready  made  of  very  good  design. 

The  fine,  long,  low  silhouette  of  this 
house  was  developed  from  the  spacious 
plan  of  the  interior.  The  entrance  porch 
as  indicated  in  the  drawing  of  this  house, 
Number  Two  hundred  and  thirteen, 
could  be  enclosed  with  glass  in  the  winter 
if  desired  and  thus  get  the  benefit  of  a 
storm  porch  that  is  so  often  put  on  the 
outside  of  the  house,  thus  marring  its 
beauty.  A  feature  of  this  large  hall  is 
that  a  full  view  may  be  had  of  the  garden 


at  the  far  end  of  the  house.  Because  of 
the  glass  doors  leading  into  the  breakfast 
room  and  because  of  a  large  group  of  win¬ 
dows  directly  opposite  them  the  room  is 
no  obstacle  to  a  free,  direct  view  of  the 
garden.  This  not  only  makes  a  bright 
picture-end  to  the  hall  as  one  enters  the 
front  door,  but  permits  the  best  of  venti¬ 
lation  during  summer  days.  The  break¬ 
fast  room  could  be  converted  into  a  den, 
a  study  or  a  glassed-in  porch  as  preferred, 
and  the  window  at  the  side  changed  into 
a  door  giving  direct  entrance  into  the  gar¬ 
den.  Glass  doors  like  the  one  opening 
into  this  breakfast  room  could  be  used  to 
separate  the  dining  room  from  the  hall  if 
preferred.  Sometimes  it  is  convenient  to 
be  able  to  close  the  dining  room  from 
sight  while  the  table  is  being  laid  or  the 
room  cleaned,  so  these  glass  doors  might 
be  more  useful  than  portieres. 

Between  the 
kitchen  is  a  good-sized  butler’s  pantry 
with  chests  of  drawers  for  the  table  linen 
and  a  place  for  the  table  or  a  sink  as  pre¬ 
ferred  under  a  window.  The  kitchen  has 
been  given  an  abundance  of  light,  a  con¬ 
venient  service  porch  and  an  outlet  into 
the  back  hall,  so  that  the  maid  may  go  up 
to  her  room  without  passing  through  the 
main  body  of  the  house.  A  great  saving 
of  space  was  thus  gained  by  having  one 
stairway  serve  both  family  and  the  serv¬ 
ant.  The  two  separate  entrances  and 
landing  of  the  stairway  give  all  the  pri¬ 
vacy  needed.  All  the  space  beneath  the 
stairway  has  been  converted  into  closet 
room.  By  this  placing  of  the  kitchen  it 
is  as  convenient  to  the  breakfast  room  as 
to  the  dining  room.  No  waste  steps  in 
either  case. 

A  feature  of  the  lower  floor  of  this 


dining  room  and  the 
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There  are  no  Craftsman  Houses  except  those  published  in  this  magazine 


TOWN  HOUSE,  NUMBER  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  THIR¬ 
TEEN,  of  hollow  tile  and  stucco,  showing  the  great  dignity  and 
beauty  gained  from  a  reserved  treatment:  Absence  of  non- 
essential  detail  always  gives  distinction  and  refinement  to  a  house: 

A  sun  porch  extends  across  one  end,  a  hall  runs  directly 
through  the  center,  windows  are  casement  and  the  roof  of  tile. 


SUMMER  HOUSE  BY  THE  SEA,  number 
Two  hundred  and  fourteen,  of  wood  with  well  shad¬ 
ed  porch  and  recessed  sleeping  room  above: 

A  balcony  runs  around  the  living  room  to  give 
picturesque  effect  and  to  give  access  to  the  upper 
rooms. 


A  TOWN  AND  A  SEASHORE  HOUSE 


house  is  the  glassed-in  sun  porch  extend¬ 


ing 


along  the  whole  end  of  the 


living 


room.  This  gives  in  reality  two  living 
rooms,  for  the  sun  porch  is  to  be  heated 
from  the  main  heating  plant.  Since  the 
windows  are  very  large  this  porch  can 
easily  be  used  to  hold  plants  saved  from 
the  summer’s  garden  and  thus  a  bright, 
fragrant  spot  be  had  all  winter.  A  fire¬ 
place  can  easily  be  had  here  if  desired, 
for  the  large  chimney  of  the  fireplace  in 
the  living  room  touching  it  could  be  given 
another  flue.  The  opposite  rows  of  case¬ 
ment  windows  in  the  living  room  give  a 
pleasant  cross  light  in  the  room,  a  view 
into  the  garden  as  well  as  on  the  street, 
and  let  in  both  morning  and  afternoon 
sunlight. 

The  second  story  plan  provides  for 
three  large  bedrooms  for  the  family  and 
one  for  the  maid.  Part  of  the  maid’s  room 
has  been  used  as  an  individual  bath,  but 
in  case  this  is  not  desired  the  whole  space 
can  be  left  as  one  room.  The  two  large 
closets  in  the  master’s  bedroom  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  as  far  under  the  eaves  as 
wished.  Every  room  and  the  hall 
has  good  closet  room  and  the 
bathroom  is  large  and  well 
lighted. 

The  planting  across  the  front 
of  the  house  should  be  somewhat 
formal,  that  is,  trim,  reserved,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  simple.  In  the  garden 
at  the  back  there  can  be  all  the 
unrestrained,  riotous  profusion 
desired,  but  in  the  front  because 
of  the  simplicity  of  the  house  de¬ 
sign  there  should  be  but  a  small 
group  of  dwarf  evergreens  on 
each  side  of  the  door  (one  of 
which  should  be  tall  and  slen¬ 
der  as  indicated  in  the  draw¬ 
ing),  some  trim  flowering 
shrub  such  as  hydrangea,  a  few 
tall  plants  such  as  foxglove, 
delphinium,  asters  or  chrysan¬ 
themums,  and  a  vine  or 
creeper  that  will  add  a  del¬ 
icate  note  O'f  grace,  but 
that  will  not  develop  into 
heavy  masses. 

The  summer  camp,  as 
promised  last  month,  is  in¬ 
tended  for  the  seaside, 
among  the  dunes.  Of 
course,  this  little  house, 

Number  Two  hundred  and 


fourteen,  is  suitable  for  any  other 
country  place,  but  because  of  its  gen¬ 
erous  roofed-over  porch,  which  tempers 
the  glare  of  sun  on  sand,  the  upper 
recessed  porch  and  the  plan  of  the 
bath  and  dressing  rooms  at  the  back, 
it  is  especially  adaptable  to  a  seaside 
place.  The  idea  of  the  dressing  rooms 
at  the  back  is  that  the  bathers  can  enter 
into  the  bathrooms  and  dressing  rooms 
without  having  to  track  through  the 
house.  Wet  clothes  can  be  left  in  the 
dressing  room  and  shower  had  from  the 
rear  of  the  house  with  no  interference  to 
the  body  of  the  house.  All  round  the 
main  room  is  a  large  balcony  that  makes 
a  pleasant  plan  for  the  room  and  a  pic¬ 
turesque  entrance  up  to  the  upper  sleeping 
room  and  recessed  porch.  A  room  ex¬ 
tending  to  an  extra  height  and  with  a  bal¬ 
cony  always  has  a  romantic  aspect  such 
as  is  most  welcome  in  summer  homes.  It 
provides  a  chance  for  sunshine  and 
shadow.  Beneath  one  end  of  this  bal¬ 
cony  is  the  fireplace  which  creates  the 
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“AN  HONEST  TALE  SPEEDS  BEST’’ 


effect  of  a  cozy  nook  since  the  ceiling  is 
much  lower  than  in  the  center  of  the 
room.  The  large  porch  at  front  of  the 
house  can  be  used  for  sleeping  porch  if 
desired.  One  end  can  be  glassed  in  or 
provided  with  Japanese  screen  or  canvas 
wind  shield  to  prevent  too  strong  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  air. 

The  form  of  this  house  is  unusually  at¬ 
tractive.  It  is  most  picturesque  seen  from 
a  distance  because  of  the  line  of  the  roof, 
the  curve  of  the  overhang  giving  some¬ 
what  the  effect  of  a  thatched  roof.  The 
side  view  of  this  house  is  almost  more  at¬ 
tractive  than  the  front.  The  doors  should 
be  of  plain,  heavy  tongue  and  groove, 
provided  with  wide  strap  hinges  if  pos¬ 
sible.  If  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the 
rustic  for  the  porch  pillars  at  the  sea¬ 
shore  they  could  be  boxed  instead.  We 
have  shown  this  house  of  wood,  but  the 
lines  would  be  equally  suitable  for  con¬ 
crete  or  stucco. 

For  winter  protection  shutters  of  some 
decorative  design  could  be  added  to  the 
house  if  desired;  otherwise  it  could  be 
fitted  with  simple  board  shutters  that  are 
taken  down  in  the  summer  and  put  up  in 
the  winter.  By  providing  this  house  with 
permanent  shutters  painted  blue,  green 
or  some  gay  color,  they  would  brighten 
the  house  and  give  it  a  modern  decora¬ 
tive  touch. 

The  flowers  in  the  window  boxes  and 
around  the  base  of  the  house,  if  the  house 
is  on  the  seashore,  should  be  calendulas, 
nasturtiums,  geraniums  or  some  such 
flower  capable  of  standing  salt  air  and 
sudden  winds.  Mallows,  wild  rose,  sand 
verbenas  and  beach  asters  can  be  trans¬ 
planted  in  the  garden  ;  bayberries,  cypress 
and  such  bushes  and  shrubs  used  as  wind 
shield.  The  idea  is  of  course  to  have 
about  such  a  house  only  the  things  that 
would  naturally  be  growing  there. 

The  marsh  rose  or  marsh-mallow  can  be 
used  for  division  hedges  between  the 
front  and  back  of  the  house  if  people  wish 
to  so  separate  them.  They  or  the  bay- 
berries  would  also  make  excellent  screens 
for  beach  bathing  houses  or  drying  yards, 
while  the  evergreens  can  be  used  as  wind 
breaks.  Calendulas  are  recommended  be¬ 
cause  of  their  persistent  blooming.  As 
their  name  indicates  they  almost  follow 
the  calendar  with  gay  flowers ;  they  at 
least  follow  the  calendar  all  summer  with 
a  daily  offering  of  bright  yellow  blooms. 
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“AN  HONEST  TALE  SPEEDS 
BEST” 

N  honest  tale  speeds  best,”  says 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  agreeing  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Shakespeare.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  association  stand  behind  the 
staunch  policy  of  honesty  as  a  warrior 
stands  behind  his  self-forged,  oft-tried 
shield  of  steel.  They  put  their  faith  in 
something  that  as  business  men  of  wide 
experience  they  have  found  to  be  invul¬ 
nerable.  Every  consumer  in  this  country 
ought  to  know  that  the  leading  advertis¬ 
ers  of  America  met  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  last 
May  and  adopted  the  resolution  that  will 
eventually  make  it  impossible  for  fraudu¬ 
lent  advertising  of  any  kind  to  succeed. 
They  are  determined  that  all  false  repre¬ 
sentations  and  claims  shall  be  promptly 
uncovered  and  denounced.  As  individual 
men  of  business  and  as  an  organization 
they  declare  themselves  opposed  to  “all 
advertising  that  is  fraudulent  or  ques¬ 
tionable,  whether  financial,  medical  or 
any  other;  all  advertising  that  is  indecent, 
vulgar  or  suggestive  either  in  theme  or 
treatment;  that  is  ‘blind’  or  ambiguous  in 
wording  and  calculated  to  mislead;  that 
makes  false,  unwarranted  or  exaggerated 
claims;  that  makes  uncalled-for  reflec¬ 
tions  on  competitors  or  competitive 
goods;  that  makes  misleading  free  offers; 
all  advertising  of  laymen  of  products  con¬ 
taining  habit-forming  or  dangerous 
drugs;  all  advertising  that  makes  reme¬ 
dial,  relief  or  curative  claims,  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  by  inference,  that  are  not  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  facts  or  common  experience; 
and  any  other  advertising  that  may  cause 
money  loss  to  the  reader  or  injury  in 
health  or  morals  or  loss  of  confidence  in 
reputable  advertising  and  honorable  busi¬ 
ness.” 

The  Craftsman  cannot  but  rejoice 
that  this  strong  body  of  men  are  thus 
fighting  boldly  in  the  open  for  the  high 
standards  of  clean  and  honest  advertising 
that  has  been  our  own  policy  ever  since 
the  first  issue.  The  members  of  this  as¬ 
sociation  purpose  to  direct  all  advertising 
through  those  mediums  which  make  the 
observance  of  the  principle  of  honesty 
their  rule  and  practice.  Readers  in  even 
the  most  remote  parts  of  our  country  will 
quickly  come  to  know  and  to  rely  upon 
this  source  of  information. 


SEEING  OUR  PLAYS  OUT-OF-DOORS 


SEEING  OUR  PLAYS  OUT- 
OF-DOORS 

( Continued  from  page  447-) 

Entirely  different  from  any  other  play¬ 
house,  in  form,  in  dramatic  limitations, 
and  in  organization,  is  the  Tamalpais 
Mountain  Theater,  near  San  Francisco. 
The  site  is  close  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Tamalpais,  where  a  natural  hollow  has 
the  shape  of  an  auditorium,  seating  per¬ 
haps  seven  or  eight  thousand  people.  The 
stage,  which  has  been  but  little  shaped 
artificially,  has  a  background  of  trees  and 
boulders,  and  farther  back,  a  vista  over 
miles  of  hill  and  valley,  bay  and  ocean. 
The  Mountain  Play  Association,  com¬ 
posed  of  amateur  and  semi-professional 
actors,  and  drama-lovers,  produces  one 
play  annually.  On  Mountain  Play  day 
literally  thousands  of  people  show  their 
interest  by  climbing  to  the  theater,  and 
already  the  occasion  has  become  one  of 
the  red-letter  days  in  the  community’s  art 
calendar.  The  productions  have  included 
Kalidasa’s  “Sakuntala”  and  the  Joseph 
Jefferson  version  of  “Rip  Van  Winkle.” 
But  even  if  the  plays  were  unimportant 
in  themselves,  such  a  theater  would  be 
worth  while  for  its  service  in  calling  so 
many  people  into  the  open. 

Of  the  other  nature  theaters  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  it  is  unnecessary  to  write,  as  they 
all  are  less  important  structurally  and 
artistically  than  the  three  described.  It 
is  worth  while  to  pause  just  a  moment, 
however,  to  mention  two  of  the  garden 
theaters  in  the  State.  On  the  estate  of 
Mr.  Henry  E.  Bothin,  at  Montecito,  is  an 
exquisite  little  playhouse  modeled  after 
the  famous  garden  theater  at  Villa  Gori 
in  Italy.  The  arrangement  is  entirely 
formal,  and  the  stage  background  has  the 
conventional  clipped  hedge  wings  of  the 
villa  theaters.  At  Montecito,  too,  Mrs. 
William  Miller  Graham,  who  has  built 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  American 
“little  theaters”  of  the  indoor  type,  has 
constructed  an  outdoor  playhouse  that  is 
charming  in  every  way.  While  the  nat¬ 
ural  beauties  of  the  site  are  retained,  the 
conventional  stage  wall  and  the  row  of 
slender  cypresses  at  the  back  give  the  un¬ 
mistakable  atmosphere  of  the  garden 
type.  Such  private  theaters  may  become 
very  valuable  as  experimental  play¬ 
houses,  for  trying  out  the  work  of  young 
dramatists  and  for  experiments  in  new 
methods  of  staging;  and  if  the  owners 


make  them,  available  to  the  entire  com¬ 
munity,  they  may  prove,  like  the  public- 
owned  theaters  already  described,  of 
great  value  in  the  development  of  a 
healthy  civic  consciousness. 

California,  it  has  been  noted,  leads  in 
outdoor  production  by  right  of  a  climate 
that  makes  the  success  of  open-air  plays 
less  a  gamble  than  elsewhere.  But  the 
rest  of  the  country  has  not  been  entirely 
inactive  in  this  special  direction  of 
dramatic  progress.  If  the  whole  story  of 
the  American  open-air  theater  were  to  be 
told,  it  would  be  necessary  to  describe 
such  notable  playhouses  as  those  at 
Peterborough,  Madison,  St.  Louis,  Yank¬ 
ton,  and  Meriden — to  say  nothing  of  spe¬ 
cial  performances  at  the  Harvard  Sta¬ 
dium  and  elsewhere.  But  enough  has 
been  said  to  prove  the  vitality  of  the 
open-air  theater  movement  as  it  exists  in 
this  country. 

With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  “lit¬ 
tle”  playhouses,  the  regular  theater  is  to¬ 
day  by  force  of  circumstances  outside  the 
flowing  current  of  human  life.  Perhaps 
because  it  was  long  ago  pushed  aside  by 
a  jealous  church,  perhaps  because  men 
were  simply  too  busy  with  governmental 
and  economic  affairs  to  remember  it,  very 
certainly  the  indoor  theater  has  passed 
beyond  the  bounds  of  community  respon¬ 
sibility.  It  long  has  been,  and  is  now,  in 
private  hands,  and  insofar  as  it  has  to  do 
at  all  with  true  dramatic  art,  it  exists  to 
exploit  that  art  for  private  gain.  It  is 
distinctly  commercial.  The  open-air  thea¬ 
ter,  however,  as  it  is  free  from  this  specu¬ 
lative  limitation,  already  approaches  in 
some  measure  the  conditions  of  that  time 
when  Greek  drama  was  part  of  the  state 
administration  of  communal  affairs,  and 
of  that  other  time  when  the  church  de¬ 
veloped  drama  as  part  of  its  ritual.  The 
open-air  theater  is  returning  drama  to  the 
people’s  hands  as  a  religious  force,  and  is 
becoming  a  medium  of  expression  of  their 
spiritual  life.  It  is  taking  the  drama 
away  from  the  ideal  of  amusement  for  the 
few,  to  the  ideal  of  an  invigorating  and 
inspiring  art  for  the  many. 

As  everybody  knows,  happiness  is  the 
great  bodily  and  mental  stimulant.  Lessons 
are  easily  understood  when  given  in  the 
form  of  games.  These  outdoor  plays  do 
more  to  give  the  majority  of  people  a 
knowledge  of  literature  than  any  course  of 
dull  reading. 
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A  CHARMING  SIMPLE 
BUNGALOW  WITH  PALA¬ 
TIAL  FURNISHINGS:  BY 
CHARLES  ALMA  BYERS 

Photographs  by  Lcirwood  Abbott. 

CHARMING  bungalow  home  in 
Southern  California  embowered  in 
flowers  and  greenery  throughout 
the  year  is  outlined,  sometimes 
bathed  in  purple  haze,  against  a  wall  of 
mountains.  In  the  valley  below  it  is  always 
summer,  hut  the  peaks  of  the  mountain  wall 
often  wear  a  crown  of  snow.  Near  the 
bungalow  grow  stately  eucalypti  and  straggly 
oaks,  the  bungalow  itself  is  low  and  ram¬ 
bling,  and  from  whatever  point  it  is  viewed 
it  conveys  a  most  picturesque  impression. 

And  even  more  interesting,  but  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way,  is  its  interior.  Ordinarily  one 
thinks  of  the  bungalow  as  a  type  of  home 
adaptable  only  to  the  tastes  of  the  family  of 
moderate  means.  But  the  bungalow  we  are 
showing  in  this  article  is  the  home  of  a  mil¬ 
lionaire,  and  its  interior  is  palatial  in  its 
furnishings  and  decorations.  There  are  rare 
old  pieces  of  furniture,  antique  mirrors, 
paintings  by  old  masters,  and  rich  rugs  and 
draperies  from  many  lands,  while  among  the 
collection  of  books  are  found  volumes  of 
almost  priceless  value.  Certainly  one  would 
rarely  ever  find  a  home  of  more  elegance. 


THE  OPEN'  END  OF  TIIE  PATIO  IS  SCREENED  BY  A  ROW 
OF  BAY  TREES.  HOME  OF  JOHN  P.  CUDAHY,  ESQ. 

Structurally,  this  bungalow  is  an  excellent 
representation  of  the  popular  bungalow 
home  of  California.  It  is  designed  to  en¬ 
close  an  open  court  or  patio,  on  three  sides. 
In  the  main  it  is  but  a  single  story  high,  but 
one  of  the  wings  possesses  a  low  second- 
floor  addition.  The  shingled  roof  is  of  com¬ 
paratively  slight  pitch  and  has  wide  over¬ 
hangs  in  the  eaves  and  gables.  The  walls  of 
the  first-floor  portion  are  of.  creamy  white 
stucco  over  building  tile,  while  the  walls  of 
the  upper  part  are  covered  with  redwood 
shakes.  The  woodwork  is  stained  a  soft 
brown  color,  which  contrasts  strikingly  with 
the  creamy  stucco,  and  produces  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  color  scheme. 

Perhaps  the  most  generally  admired  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  bungalow,  structurally,  is  the 
patio.  It  is  roomy  and  airy,  and  with  deco¬ 
rative  lattice  work  covering  the  walls.  It  is 
floored  with  dark  red  brick,  and  overhead  it 
is  entirely  unprotected,  save  for  the  wide 
projections  of  the  roof.  A  row  of  bay  trees 
screens  it  on  the  open  side,  and  from  one  of 
the  rear  corners  a  tall  picturesque  old  euca¬ 
lyptus  grows  right  up  through  the  flooring. 
To  even  more  closely  link  this  patio  with  the 
extensive  garden  plot  which  surrounds  the 
house,  a  number  of  palms  and  ferns  spring 
from  aptly  placed  fern  boxes  and  jardinieres 
of  rare  old  terra  cotta  from  Venice.  Much 
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of  the  floor  space  is  carpeted  with  weather¬ 
proof  rugs,  and  wicker  chairs  and  tables 
furnish  it. 

Besides  this  patio  there  is  a  pergola- 
veranda  along  the  side  of  one  of  the  wings. 
This  is  likewise  paved  with  brick,  and  per¬ 
gola  beams  are  the  only  covering.  A  low 
perpendicular-boarded  parapet,  coped  with 
a  continuous  flower  box,  forms  the  outside 
enclosure,  and  into  the  space  open  two  sets 
of  French  doors,  making  it  another  con¬ 
venient  and  inviting  retreat. 

ENTERING  the  house  through  this  per¬ 
gola,  one  is  ushered  directly  into  the 
immense  drawing  room,  which  is  over 
forty  feet  in  length.  To  maintain  the  bun¬ 
galow  appearance  here,  the  rafters  and 
braces  are  exposed,  but  in  every  other  re¬ 
spect  one  might  imagine  that  he  had  stepped 
into  a  palace.  Papal  velvet  hangings  of  deep 
red  are  at  the  doors  and  windows,  and  the 
Papal  lamps  of  copper  are  swung  by  chains 
from  the  old  Saxon  crown  design ;  the  high- 
backed  chairs,  the  carved  tables  of  English 
oak  and  the  wonderful  old  screen  from  a 
French  chateau  combine  to  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  England  in  the  time  of  King  Rich¬ 
ard  the  Lion  Hearted.  This  old  early  Eng¬ 
lish  idea  is  still  further  emphasized  by  the 
antique  church  bench  which  has  been  cush¬ 
ioned  in  velvet,  the  odd  fender  rail  in  front 
of  the  fireplace,  and  by  the  pictures  and 


BUNGALOW  IN  PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA,  DESIGNED  FOR 
JOHN  P.  CUDAHY,  ESQ.,  MYRON  HUNT,  ARCHITECT. 

antique  mirrors  which  grace  the  walls.  Ori¬ 
ental  rugs  cover  the  floor,  and  in  the  center 
is  a  square  of  rich  red,  like  the  velvet  hang¬ 
ings  at  the  doors  and  windows.  Along  a 
portion  of  one  of  the  side  walls  is  an  im¬ 
mense  case  full  of  books — plain  books  in 
wonderful  bindings  and  wonderful  books  in 
plain  bindings.  Many  of  them  are  very  old 
and  rare,  among  them  a  set  of  Shakespeare 
printed  in  1830. 

At  right  angles  to  the  long  drawing  room 
is  the  dining  room,  with  only  the  velvet 
hangings  intervening,  and  here  again  one 
gets  a  fine  sense  of  perspective,  for  it  is 
fifty-five  feet  from  one  end  of  the  dining 
room  across  the  end  of  the  drawing  room. 
The  walls  of  this  room  are  in  old  blue,  gold 
and  copper  tones,  and  the  velvet  hangings 
are  of  Gobelin  blue;  the  furniture  is  Ja¬ 
cobean  with  the  high-backed  chairs  cush¬ 
ioned  in  blue. 

The  music  room  is  reminiscent  of  France, 
with  its  pale  gold  covered  walls,  its  hang¬ 
ings  of  soft  champagne  tone.  There  is  a 
fireplace  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  be¬ 
fore  it  is  a  French  firescreen.  The  mahogany 
chairs  are  covered  in  embroidered  gold  bro¬ 
cade,  and  the  lighting  fixture  is  a  chandelier 
of  carved  wood  from  Florence,  which  has 
been  treated  with  dull  gold. 

Adjoining  the  music  room  is  a  boudoir, 
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which  is  finished  in  delicate  shades  of  pink 
and  rose.  Pink  satin  covers  the  walls,  and 
in  one  corner  is  a  huge  pink  covered  couch. 
The  chairs  are  covered  in  rose,  as  is  a  small 
sewing  table. 

The  house  also  contains  a  children’s 
sunny  nursery,  a  den,  and  sleeping  porch. 


PATIO  WITH  LATTICE  WORK  COVERING  WALLS,  FLOORED 
WITH  DARK  RED  BRICK. 

This  unusual  bungalow  is  located  in 
Pasadena,  California,  and  is  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Cudahy.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  by  Myron  Hunt,  a  vvell  known  Cali¬ 
fornia  architect. 
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A  LOG  CABIN  CLUB  HOUSE 

HE  Merion  Cricket  Club  Golf  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Haverford,  Pennsylvania, 
was  fortunate  indeed  in  being  able 
to  have  so  gifted  an  architect  as  D.  Knick- 
erbacker  Boyd  to  create  for  them  the 
charming  log  cabin  club  house  here 
shown.  Nothing  more  suitable  or  pic¬ 
turesque  could  have  been  devised  for  a 


MERION  CRICKET  ASSOCIATION  CLUB  HOUSE,  HAVER¬ 
FORD,  PA. 

club  house.  It  fits  into  the  land  as  though 
a  tree  had  fallen  and  Nature  had  comfort¬ 
ed  it  with  plants  and  shrubs. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  log  house  for 
picturesque  beauty  or  for  romantic  asso¬ 
ciation.  Even  though  history  has  not  yet 
been  made  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  this 
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club  house,  yet  nevertheless  it  gives  an 
impression  of  being  a  veritable  historic 
landmark.  This  is  because  it  has  been  de¬ 
signed  along  pioneer  lines  and  thus  ra¬ 
diates  the  old-time  spirit. 

The  log  benches,  small  windows,  low 
sweeping  roof  lines,  great  low  stone  chim¬ 
ney  and  rustic  porch  but  a  step  above  the 
ground  leading  into  the  solid  substantial 
building,  all  contribute  to  an  old-time  air 
eminently  desirable  for  a  club  of  the  long 
established  reputation  of  this  at  Haver- 
ford.  It  is  hard  to  say  just  what  there  is 
about  a  log  cabin  that  appeals  so  to  one’s 
imagination.  Perhaps  it  is  because  it  sug¬ 
gests  simple  informal  living  and  a  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  outdoor  world.  Its  color  is, 
of  course,  the  perfect  one  for  harmony. 
Since  there  is  no  sense  of  ostentation 
about  a  log  house  it  makes  one  feel  at 
home.  It  has  a  hospitable  and  friendly 
look  as  though  one  might  ask  shelter  and 
not  be  denied,  as  though  one  could  throw 
off  the  shackles  of  too  fine  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  enjoy  life  in  unwonted  com¬ 
fort. 

Another  reason  for  our  instinctive 
attraction  toward  a  log  house  is  that 
it  has  played  an  important  part  in  the 
lives  of  most  of  our  ancestors.  We 
love  to  read  of  the  sturdy,  courageous 
life  of  the  first  settlers  and  think  of 
being  associated  even  re¬ 
motely  with  them. 

The  plan  of  this  build¬ 
ing  is  extremely  simple. 

First,  thelarge  club  room 
with  its  great  stone  fire¬ 
place  at  the  far  end  di¬ 
rectly  opposite  the  en-  ' 
trance  door.  Windows 
on  each  side  of  the 
fireplace  and 
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of  the  room  a  great  cheery  sense  of 
sun  and  firelight.  As  may  be  seen  by 
the  photograph  the  result  is  everything 
that  can  be  desired  for  the  picturesque  ef¬ 
fect  and  delightful  solid  comfort  that 
should  be  the  characteristic,  the  very  es¬ 
sence  of  a  club  house.  The  thick,  padded 
rustic  seats  along  the  walls  beneath  the 
windows  are  surely  most  inviting  to  look 
upon.  The  rustic  wood-box,  smoking 
table  and  telephone  tabouret,  the  strong 
hickory  chairs  that  can  be  tipped  back 
without  danger  of  breaking,  the  com¬ 
fortable  lounging  chairs,  Indian  rugs, 
log  mantel  shelf  and  brick  floor,  all 
are  in  keeping  with  the  outside  of  the 
house. 

Directly  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of 
the  main  door  are  the  entrance  doors  of 
the  men’s  and  women’s  room  where  hair 
may  be  smoothed  up  a  bit  and  hands 
washed  after  strenuous  games  out  on  the 
club’s  famous  level  grass  fields. 
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GETTING  ACQUAINTED 
WITH  YOUR  OWN  FAMILY 
IN  VACATION  TIME:  BY 
JESSIE  WRIGHT  WHIT¬ 
COMB 

E  live  in  the  hot  belt,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  was  an  expensive  ex¬ 
periment  to  start  off  on  a  vaca¬ 
tion  with  five  children  I  stayed 
home  summers.  My  husband  always  took 
his  much  needed  vacation,  alone,  in  Au¬ 
gust.  I  tried  all  the  home  vacation  rec¬ 
ipes  ever  put  in  print,  but  the  result  was 
the  same — a  rather  wishy-washy  looking 
set  of  children  by  fall,  and  my  dreams  of 
drawing  the  children  closer  in  their  inter¬ 
ests  to  each  other,  and  to'  me,  in  the  same 
old  ruins. 

This  was  due  somewhat  to>  my  lack  of 
leisure,  as  I  often  found  myself  doing  my 
own  housework,  but  more  to'  the  coming 
and  going  of  company  and  to  the  constant 
pull  of  the  children’s  different  groups  of 
friends. 

The  summer  John  was  twelve,  the  boy 
twins  nine,  and  the  girl  twins  six,  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  have  one  summer  the  way 
I  thought  it  ought  to'  be.  As  soon  as 
school  was  out  I  started  for  the  “Rock¬ 
ies.”  I  knew  some  things  I  did  not  want. 
I  did  not  want  to  be  in  a  “resort,”  nor  in 
any  little  cottage  group  huddled  along  a 
railroad  track,  nor  by  a  lake  or  river. 


MOSES,  THE  DONKEY,  WHO  TOOK  THE  CHILDREN  TO 
A  NEW  BANQUETING  HALL  EACH  DAY.  ' 

This  is  what  I  secured : — a  four  room 
slab  cottage  with  a  screen  porch ;  it  stood 
on  a  pine  covered  knoll  above  a  shallow 
stream ;  this  stream  joined  the  river  in 
the  canyon  about  a  mile  away.  The  cot¬ 
tage  was  the  most  outlying  one  of  a  group 
of  scattered  cottages  a  mile  from  the  rail¬ 
road,  the  post-office  and  the  store.  Gro¬ 
ceries  were  delivered  every  day;  bottled 
milk  was  brought  from  a  ranch  three  or 
four  miles  distant,  and  a  vegetable  wagon 
came  twice  a  week. 

It  was  so  hot  when  we  started  that 
everything  looked  withered  and  shriv¬ 
elled.  I  could  scarcely  persuade  myself 
to  carry  coats  with  us,  or  even  to  pack 
warmer  clothing.  But  hot  though  that 
trip  was  across  the  burning  prairie,  we 
needed  coats  the  next  day  going  up  our 
wonderful  canyon.  I  say  “our,”  for  we 
felt  a  sense  of  ownership  in  the  whole 
thing — in  the  little  narrow  gauge  railroad, 
in  the  engine,  and  engineer,  and  in  the 
rushing  stream.  The  joyful  excitement 
of  the  children  was  re-echoed  in  me  and 
before  we  so  much  as  reached  our  destin¬ 
ation  I  realized  that  the  benefits  from  our 
new  vacation  plan  had  already  begun. 

The  first  thing  I  did  on  reaching  our 
cottage  was  to  hustle  the  children  into 
their  vacation  costumes — waists,  overalls 
and  elk-soled  shoes;  all  alike.  After  that 
they  were  ready  to  explore  their  sur- 
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roundings,  while  I  concerned  myself  with 
preparing  enough  food  to  preserve  us 
from  immediate  starvation.  Talk  about 
good  things  to  eat — none  of  us  will  ever 
be  likely  to  forget  that  first  dinner  of 
bacon  and  eggs  and  corn  bread. 

For  the  first  week  the  children  patron¬ 
ized  that  stream  from  morning  till  night 
— making  dams,  water-wheels,  ponds, 
harbors,  bridges,  fleets  of  little  boats, 
piers — and  all  the  rest.  As  for  me  it  was 
unalloyed  bliss  to  see  my  little  people 
playing  enthusiastically  together  —  and 
with  their  mother,  for  that  matter — 


THE  SLAB  COTTAGE  OX  THE  PIXE  COVERED  KXOLL. 

learning  to  appreciate  each  other  as  play¬ 
mates  and  growing  visibly  hardier  and 
ruddier. 

At  the  next  town,  by  the  canyon,  I 
rented  a  donkey  and  cart  for  the  summer, 
and  from  that  time  on  we  ate  no  dinners 
at  the  cottage  except  on  Sunday.  Each 
morning  as  soon  as  the  cottage  was  neat 
and  orderly — and  as  each  child  had  an 
assigned  job  the  work  seemed  a  mere 
nothing — we  would  pack  our  lunch,  fry¬ 
ing  pan.  books  and  other  paraphernalia  in 
the  cart,  and  with  Moses — the  donkey — 
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to  the  fore,  we  were  ready  to  fare  forth. 
Care  free  and  foot  free  we  would  explore 
one  of  the  many  wood  trails,  or  follow  the 
road  up  the  creek,  branching  off  wherever 
it  looked  especially  promising.  Some 
days  we  would  make  quite  a  tramp ;  at 
other  times  we  would  find  a  good  place  to 
play  and  camp  out.  Along  the  creek  we 
were  generally  able  to  catch  a  few  trout 
to  fry  with  our  bacon,  and  we  very  often 
found  mushrooms — the  puff-ball  mush¬ 
rooms — to  cook.  Talk  about  pleasure — 
those  outdoor  feasts  spelled  fun  and  to 
spare. 

On  those  jaunts  I  always  took  some 
nature  books — notably  Julia  MacNair 
Wright’s  little  Botany  and  Astronomy 
as  well  as  one  or  another  of  her  Wayside 
series ;  and  the  children  learned  more  that 
summer  about  plants  and  birds  and  trees 
and  the  heavens  above  them,  than  I  had 
ever  been  able  to  put  into  them  in  all  the 
years  before. 

John’s  favorite  book  was  Ernest  Seton’s 
“Two  Little  Savages.”  He  was  also  in¬ 
troduced  to  Scott  and  Dickens  through 
“Ivanhoe”  and  “Barnaby  Rudge.”  I  had 
chosen  a  few  books  to  read  to  them,  and 
a  few  for  them  to  read  themselves;  and 
although  the  improvement  the  summer 
made  in  the  children’s  physical  appear¬ 
ance  was  very  marked,  it  was  not  nearly 
so  noticeable  to  me  as  the  advance  they 
made  mentally — without  the  slightest 
consciousness  of  effort  on  their  part. 


BATHING  POOL  IN  THE  STREAM,  WHERE  THE  NIGHTLY 
BATH  FROLIC  WAS  HAD. 

We  did  not  light  a  lamp  all  summer. 
Neither  did  I  keep  my  watch  going.  I  set 
it  every  Saturday  night  so  that  we  would 
be  sure  to  get  to  the  little  Union  Chapel 
in  good  season  for  church ;  that  was  the 
only  day  in  the  week  we  went  clothed  in 
conventional  garments  or  that  we  knew 
the  exact  hour ;  the  sun  and  the  train 
whistles  were  our  only  guides  on  other 
days. 

Among  other  things  the  children  made 
a  sufficiently  tight  dam  to  form  a  very 
good  bathing  pool  in  the  stream,  and 
every  night  thqy  would  run  down  in  their 
little  swimming  suits,  have  a  good  splash, 
get  rubbed  hot  and  dry  by  me  and  be 
popped  into-  bed. 

The  boys  slept  on  cots  on  the  screen 
porch  and  the  little  girls  in  the  room  I 
used.  It  was  all  so  open  and  so  near  to¬ 
gether  that  it  was  very  pleasant  for  me  to 
sit  there  and  tell  them  stories  until  they 
went  to  sleep. 

For  the  first  time  I  was  able  to  feel  that 
by  stories  and  mutual  talk  I  was  handling 
those  youngsters  as  I  had  always  wanted 
to- — without  ever  satisfactorily  doing  so. 

Sunday  afternoons  also,  spent  lazily 
enough  among  the  rocks  and  pines  be¬ 
yond  our  cottage,  were  so  uninterrupted 
and  unhurried  that  I  had  the  unspeakable 
satisfaction  of  feeling  that  they  were  get¬ 
ting  in  a  natural  and  happy  way  that 
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knowledge  of  the  Bible  that  I  had  wished 
to  give  them  and  tried  to  give  them— but 
with  indifferent  success.  They  had  been 
carefully  taught,  to  be  sure,  but  through 
adventitious  circumstances  it  had  often 
seemed  uphill  work. 

Their  father  came  out  for  August,  and 
for  the  first  time  the  children  had  a  real 
vacation  with  him,  and  he  had  time  to 
enjoy  them.  It  was  a  source  of  the  liveli¬ 
est  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  Their 
father  was  even  guilty  of  moping  a  little 
because  of  what  he  had  missed  in  previ¬ 
ous  years. 

“Talk  about  pleasure!”  he  said,  “this 
is  it!” 

Best  of  all,  from  the  long-look-ahead 
point  of  view,  was  the  way  the  children 
came  to  know  each  other,  to  depend  on 
each  other  for  companionship,  and  to  dis¬ 
cover  in  each  other  qualities  they  seldom 
took  time  enough  at  home — so  closely  did 
their  little  outside  interests  press — to 
really  recognize  or  remember. 

I  may  seem  to  have  over-emphasized 
this  getting  away  from  other  people ;  but 
those  who  most  conscientiously  answer  to 
the  obligations  of  a  complex  social  life, 
are  the  very  ones  who  most  need  a  few 
weeks  of  the  year  alone  together,  in  a 
different  environment,  to  deepen  and 
strengthen  the  family  spirit.  It  is  the 
children’s  due. 

The  demands  made  even  upon  children 
in  these  days  are  such  that  parents  who 
do  not  need  to  leave  home  on  the  score 
of  climate  or  health  would  nevertheless 
be  doing  the  very  best  thing  possible  for 
their  family  life  if  they  cut  loose  for  a  few 
weeks  and  hied  them  with  their  children 
to  the  woods  or  the  sea,  and  devoted  the 
time  to  getting  acquainted  and  to  welding 
the  family  together  as  a  unit.  The  satis¬ 
faction  of  later  years  depends  on  some¬ 
thing  of  this  sort  being  intelligently  car¬ 
ried  through. 

The  children  discovered  a  resourceful¬ 
ness  in  inventing  games  and  in  the  ability  to 
make  things  that  gave  them  the  self-confi¬ 
dence  that  every  person  must  have  before 
life  can  be  faced  with  pleasure  and  courage. 
They  enjoyed  finding  themselves  as  much  as 
getting  acquainted  with  each  other. 

With  us  this  initial  vacation  proved  it¬ 
self  so  well  worth  while  that  we  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  decided  it  to  be  worth  each  year 
whatever  extra  effort  it  cost  to  secure  it. 
And  we  have  stuck  to  it. 
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A  SUN  DIAL  FOR  A 
GARDEN  WALL 

HAT  a  dead  thing  is  a  clock 
with  its  ponderous  embowel- 
ments  of  lead  or  brass,  its  pert 
or  solemn  dullness  of  commu¬ 
nication  compared  with  the  simple  altar¬ 
like  structure  and  silent  heart-language  of 
the  old  dial.”  Every  one  will  agree  with 
this  tribute  to  a  sun  dial  of  Charles  Lamb’s, 
after  being  initiated  into  the  very  simple 
mysteries  of  telling  time  by  a  garden  dial. 

The  long-sleeping  lore  of  the  primitive 
woodsman  stirs  in  the  heart  of  the  beholder 
when  reading  time  by  the  sun.  It  is  akin 
to  the  pleasure  of  guiding  one’s  way  across 
the  ocean  by  the  stars  or  through  the  deep 
forests  by  the  moss  on  the  north  side  of 
trees.  In  old  Italy  horizontal  sun  dials 
somewhat  like  the  ones  here  shown  were 
used  as  well  as  the  more  familiar  pedestals. 
They  were  placed  upon  garden  walls,  over 
the  garden  gate  or  the  door  of  the  Inn. 
Modern  garden  makers  who  have  wanted 
the  old-time  flavor  that  a  sun  dial  gives, 
but  had  no  proper  place  to  stand  the  neces¬ 
sary  pedestal  where  the  shade  of  trees 
would  not  fall  upon  it,  will  be  glad  to  see 
this  solution — a  new  one  for  American  gar¬ 
dens. 

This  horizontal  sun  dial  is  adapted  from 
those  old  marble  ones  of  Italian  gardens. 
The  dial  plane  is  of  concrete  and  crushed 
stone,  numerals  and  the  mosaic  border  at 
the  top  are  either  of  green,  blue  or  red  tile, 
the  stylus  or  gnomon  of  brass.  The  raised 
inscription  across  the  top,  translated,  is, 
“While  life  is  given,  use  it.”  Of  course 
this  sun  dial  must  be  hung  facing  the  south 
and  in  an  absolutely  true  perpendicular. 
One  of  the  illustrations  shows  this  dial  at¬ 
tached  to  a  wooden  frame  around  which 
ivy  will  soon  twine  a  green  border.  This 
novel  standard  was  contrived  by  a  subur¬ 
banite  who  lacked  a  garden  wall  in  which 
to  insert  this  plate,  but  who  longed  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  little  romance  into  the  prosaic 
daily  routine  of  eating  breakfast  and  catch¬ 
ing  the  train  to  the  office  by  the  impudent 
command  of  an  alarm  clock. 

Another  delightful  and  quite  original  use 
for  a  hanging  sun  dial  is  to  sink  it  in  a 
square  concrete  pedestal  placed  out  upon 
the  golf  links.  An  ambitious  club  might  go 
to  the  extent  of  installing  one  near  every 
tee  and  thus  the  progress  of  the  game 
would  be  properly  recorded  by  sun  and 


"while  life  is  given,  use  it/’  is  the  motto  on 
THIS  CONCRETE  WALL  SUN  DIAL. 


shadow.  The  ancient  Egyptian  used  to 
make  a  gnomon  of  his  staff  by  planting  it 
upright  in  the  sands  and  placing  a  circle  of 
stones  or  sticks  around  it.  Pocket  sun 
dials  were  also  largely  in  use  in  the  early 
days  before  watches  became  so  universal. 
Some  such  method  of  telling  time  by  the 
sun  should  be  in  vogue  in  all  gardens  and 
all  country  clubs,  if  for  no  other  reason 
save  getting  away  from  the  mechanical 
monotony  of  city  clock  perfection. 

Because  this  dial  plane  is  of  concrete  it 
could  be  sunk  in  either  a  concrete,  stone  or 
brick  wall  with  equally  fine  effect.  It  would 
look  well  in  a  wall  beside  a  garage  or  over 
its  door  or  sunk  in  the  wall  of  a  patio  where 
the  carved  escutcheons  and  coats  of  arms  of 
some  of  the  old  Italian  families  used  for¬ 
merly  to  be  displayed.  It  would  be  best  in¬ 
serted  in  the  wall  which  was  being  con¬ 
structed,  but  if  it  so  happened  that  the  wall 
was  already  finished  then  enough  brick,  if 
the  wall  were  of  brick,  could  be  removed  to 
accommodate  it,  or  if  of  concrete  it  could  be 
chiseled  out  and  the  plate  sunk.  The  older 
it  gets  the  better  it  will  look,  for  a  sun  dial 
to  be  at  its  best  should  be  moss  covered  or 
lichen  stained,  it  should  seem  as  though  time 
and  the  elements  had  long  been  friends,  had 
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together  seen  the  garden  flowers  come  and 
go  year  after  year. 

In  the  old  New  England  days  sun  dials 
were  often  erected  in  the  front  of  court 
houses,  in  churchyards  or  in  village  squares 
or  over  the  gates  of  cemeteries  by  civic- 
minded  citizens  in  commemoration  of  some 
local  historic  occasion.  The  farmer’s  wife 
would,  in  those  old  days,  glance  at  the  dial 
on  her  window  sill  watching  for  the  sun  to 
tell  the  exact  moment  for  calling  the  men  in 
from  the  fields.  In  those  old  days  sun  dials 
were  set  up  by  the  county  school  master  or 
by  the  young  students  anxious  to  display 
their  newly  acquired  knowledge  of  survey¬ 
ing.  Many  of  the  oldest  dial  plates  were  of 
pewter  and  were  not  infrequently  made  and 
set  up  at  home,  for  it  is  not  a  difficult  thing 
to  do.  Of  course,  to  be  perfectly  exact  sun 
dials  should  be  set  up  by  professionals,  yet, 
for  all  purposes  of  garden  time,  high  noon 
and  one’s  own  watch  are  sufficient. 
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PROBLEMS  IN  FARM  WOODWORK: 

BY  SAMUEL  A.  BLACKBURN 

ROM  the  Manual  Art  Press,  of 
Peoria,  Ill.,  comes  another  book 
of  great  value  to  all  interested 
in  manual  training  courses.  This 
is  not  a  textbook,  though  it  contains 
many  problems  that  could  be  followed 
advantageously  in  school  courses.  The 
object  in  writing  it  has  been  to  place  be¬ 
fore  teachers  and  pupils  the  best  form, 
the  best  construction  and  the  correct  di¬ 
mensions  of  objects  that  can  be  correlated 
with  work  in  agriculture.  These  forms  can, 
however,  be  copied  by  classes  not  directly 
engaged  with  the  study  of  agriculture.  For 
instance,  there  is  a  plan,  list  of  materials, 
bill  of  stock,  directions,  and  an  assembly 
for  such  things  as  a  kitchen  cabinet,  kitchen 
table,  window  screens,  ironing  board,  porch 
swings  and  hammock  frame  that  any  class 
or  individual  boy  in  the  country  could  make 
and  any  housekeeper  would  delight  to  have. 

We  quote  at  length  from  the  directions 
for  the  chickadee  and  tree  swallow  house 
and  reproduce  the  illustration  accompany¬ 
ing  it  as  an  example  of  the  plain  and  thor¬ 
ough  working  direction  and  drawings  given 
upon  the  sixty  problems  advanced  and 
solved  by  this  book. 

“Purpose — Every  agricultural  department 
of  every  State,  most  farmers,  and,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  most  people,  are  beginning  to  under¬ 
stand  that  birds  are  a  great  asset  to  the 
country,  not  only  for  their  economic  value 
but  for  their  beautiful  plumage  and  songs. 
They  are  interesting  to  study  because  of 
their  home  life,  their  habits,  and  almost  hu¬ 
man  intelligence  in  making  their  nests  and 
providing  for  and  teaching  their  young. 
The  forests  and  trees,  prairies,  marshes  and 
natural  meadows  that  in  the  early  times 
were  the  natural  nesting  places  for  birds 
are  being  taken  from  them.  The  marshes 
are  being  drained,  prairies  farmed,  the  grass 
from  meadows  is  being  cut  or  grazed, 
forests  are  being  cut  down,  thus  driving  out 
the  birds  to  the  extent  that  some  kinds  are 
becoming  extinct.  It  is  to  give  some  of  our 
best  birds  a  nesting  place  that  so  manjf  peo¬ 
ple  are  taking  it  upon  themselves  to  build 
homes  for  them.  In  the  elementary  grades 
will  be  found  boys  who  can  give  time  to 
making  several  bird  nests  during  manual 
training  periods,  and  they  would  soon  dot 
the  country  over  with  homes  for  the  birds. 
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On  the  plate  here  shown  are  four  houses, 
one  designed  for  a  chickadee,  one  for  a  tree 
swallow,  another  for  two  families  of  house 
wrens,  and  a  fourth  for  a  colony  of  mar¬ 
tins.  The  chickadee  house  should  be  placed 
6  to  15  feet  from  the  ground,  tree  swallow 
house  10  to  15  feet,  house  wren  6  to  10 
feet,  and  martin  15  to  20  feet. 

Chickadee  House. 

“Material. — One  piece  ^4  in.  by  12  in.  by 
3  ft.  A  number  of  1%  in.  finishing  nails. 

“Bill  of  stock.  Finished  dimensions. — 
One  piece  *4  in.  by  5  in.  by  13^2  in.  for 
back.  One  piece  *4  in.  by  7  in.  by  524  in. 
for  top.  Two  pieces  y2  in.  by  4  in.  by  iU/4 
in.  for  sides.  One  piece  *4  in.  by  5  in.  by 
iof4  in.  for  front.  One  piece  in.  by  5  in. 
by  6  in.  for  bottom. 

“Tools. — Saws,  plane,  T-bevel,  try- 
square,  hammer,  brace,  extension  bit,  rule 
and  pencil. 

“Directions. — Saw  the  boards  to  dimen¬ 
sions  given  in  the  bill  of  stock.  Set  T-bevel 
on  the  square  at  an  angle  of  1^4  in.  to  4f4 
in.  Use  this  same  angle  for  cutting  front, 
sides  and  roof.  Plane  down  the  front  piece 
to  10  in.  plus  the  angle  on  the  T-bevel.  Use 
this  longer  measurement  for  making  the 
point  on  the  side  pieces.  From  these  points 
on  the  side  pieces  extend  the  lines  at  angle 
of  T-bevel.  Saw  and  plane  to  this  line,  giv¬ 


ing  slant  for  roof.  Cut  back  end  of  roof 
at  same  angle  reversed.  Bore  1  in.  hole 
in  the  center  of  the  front  8  in.  up  from  the 
lower  end. 

“Assembly. — Nail  front  piece  to  sides. 
Nail  back  piece,  then  floor  and  roof. 

Tree  Swallow  House. 

“Material. — One  piece  *4  in.  by  6  ft.  by 
3  ft.  4  in.  A  number  of  1%  in.  finishing 
nails. 

“Bill  of  stock.  Finished  dimensions. — 
One  piece  in.  by  6  in.  by  11  in.  for  back. 
One  piece  J4  in.  by  6  in.  by  7^4  in.  for 
front.  Two  pieces  *4  in.  by  5  in.  by  6%  in. 
for  sides.  One  piece  p2  in.  by  6  in.  by  6^4 
in.  for  bottom.  Two  pieces  j4  in.  by  5  in. 
by  6%  in.  for  roof. 

“Tools. — Same  as  for  chickadee  house. 

“Directions. — Cut  from  the  board  men¬ 
tioned  in  list  of  material  all  pieces  mentioned 
in  bill  of  stock.  Set  T-bevel  at  an  angle  on 
the  square  of  1 54  in.  to  3  in.  Use  this  same 
angle  for  all  pieces.  To  make  back  piece, 
measure  up  from  one  end  of  board  gV2  in. 
Mark  a  point  on  each  edge  of  the  board. 
Set  T-bevel  to  these  points  and  draw  lines 
giving  the  roof  slant.  Cut  to  these  lines. 
Make  front  piece  in  same  manner  except 
that  points  are  marked  only  6  in.  high.  Set 
extension  bit  to  1 *4  in.  diameter  and  bore 
hole  in  center  of  front  piece  4  in.  from 
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lower  end.  For  side  pieces  measure  6  in. 
from  ends,  set  T-bevel,  mark  slant,  draw 
lines  around  pieces,  saw  to  lines,  and  plane. 
Bevel  one  edge  of  each  roof  piece.  Plane 
pieces  to  desired  width.  The  length  from 
ridge  to  eaves  is  4j4  in. 

“Assembly. — Nail  front  pieces  to  sides. 
Nail  back,  then  floor,  then  roof  pieces. 

Wren  House. 

“The  pupil  may  make  out  his  own  list  of 
materials,  bill  of  stock,  list  of  tools  needed, 
and  line  of  procedure.  If  any  question 
arises  the  previous  problems  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  to. 

Martin  House. 

“Material. — One  piece  J4  in.  by  12  in.  by 
7  ft.  One  piece  J4  in.  by  8  in.  by  4  ft.  7  in. 
One  piece  *4  in.  by  6  in.  by  2  ft. 

“Bill  of  stock. — A  full  set  of  dimensions 
is  given  in  the  drawing,  so  that  the  pupil 
may  easily  work  out  his  own  bill  of  stock. 

“Tools. — Same  as  in  previous  problems. 

“Directions. — Cut  material  up  into  pieces 
shown  in  drawing.  Set  T-bevel  on  the 
square  to  an  angle  of  3  in.  to  6  in. 

“For  the  two  fronts,  measure  uj4  in. 
from  end,  and  mark  a  point  on  each  edge 
of  the  board.  Draw  lines  giving  roof  pitch. 
Saw  and  plane  to  lines.  To  locate  center 
point  for  openings,  draw  lines,  one  2*4  in. 


and  one  8j4  in.  from  the  lower  edge.  Meas¬ 
ure  in  3  in.  from  the  edge  on  each  of  these 
lines.  On  these  points  bore  2j4  in.  holes. 
Bevel  side  pieces  to  11  in.  plus  angle  on 
the  bevel.  To  make  the  central  partition  fit 
into  roof  ridge,  bevel  edges  to  the  angle 
given.  Bevel  roof  pieces  at  the  same  angle. 

“Assembly. — Nail  front  pieces  to  sides ; 
then  nail  on  first  floor.  Nail  in  partition 
boards  as  follows :  lower  lengthwise  parti¬ 
tion,  two  cross  partitions,  and  finally  the 
roof  pieces.” 

(Published  by  the  Manual  Arts  Press, 
Peoria,  Ill.  Illustrated.  128  pages.  Price 
$1  net.) 
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FOUR  POPULAR  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES 

“"W  "W  T'HERE  can  I  see  Craftsman  house  designs?”  In  answer  to  this  persistent  de- 
mand,  we  are  publishing  each  month  in  the  Craftsman  Magazine  four 
*  ’  Craftsman  houses.  This  will  be  continued  until  we  have  reproduced  the 

two  hundred  house  designs  which  we  have  on  file.  A  front  elevation  and 
floor  plans  will  be  shown  on  each  page.  We  will  furnish  tentative  estimates  and  cost  of 
complete  plans  upon  request. 

Address  :  Service  Dept.,  Craftsman  Publishing  Co.,  6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 


NO.  161:  CRAFTSMAN  SHINGLE  BUNGALOW 


Bungalow  No.  161  may  be  made  livable  for 
the  year  round  if  the  owner  desires,  and  the  cost 
of  construction  is  moderate.  The  exterior  of  this 
bungalow  is  covered  with  shingles,  the  porch  hav¬ 
ing  supports  of  hewn  posts  which  carry  out  the 
idea  of  harmony  with  nature.  The  roof  can  be 
of  some  sheet  composition,  as  its  slant  is  hardly 
sufficient  for  the  use  of  shingles.  Brown  shingles 
with  a  green  or  red  roof  would  make  a  pleasing 
combination.  The  floor  plan  provides  for  three 
bedrooms  and  living  room,  out  of  which  opens  a 
closet  convenient  for  coats,  golf  sticks,  racquets 
and  other  summer  necessities.  More  space  or 
more  elements  of  comfort  could  hardly  be  gained 
in  a  plan  of  these  dimensions. 


FLOOK  PI -AN  OF  CXAFTSMAN  BUNGALOW  NO.  161. 
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NO.  185:  CRAFTSMAN  BUNGALOW  HAVING  TEN 
ROOMS,  SEVERAL  PORCHES  AND  A  ROOF  GARDEN 


House  No.  185  is  an  adaptation  of  a 
seven-room  hillside  bungalow  which  we 
published  in  Tiie  Craftsman  for  October, 
1909,  and  which  has  proved  one  of  our  most 
popular  designs.  While  it  contains  many 
of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  design 
upon  which  it  is  based,  the  alterations  and 
additions  are  so  many  and  the  result  is  so 
unique  that  we  are  sure  it  will  furnish 
many  practical  suggestions  to  all  who  feel 
the  appeal  of  this  low-roofed,  commodious 
and  homelike  type  of  dwelling. 


The  house  is  of  frame  construction 
throughout,  both  walls  and  roof  being  cov¬ 
ered  with  shingles,  but  the  design  would 
lend  itself  quite  as  effectively  to  some  form 
of  cement  construction  if  one  preferred. 
The  layout  of  the  interior  has  resulted  in  an 
unusually  picturesque  building.  The  loggia 
serves  as  an  outdoor  sitting  room. 

This  plan,  it  will  be  observed,  is  especial¬ 
ly  practical  in  that  it  allows  for  a  generous 
amount  of  fresh  air  and  cross  ventilation, 
every  room  having  windows  in  two  walls. 
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NO.  187:  CRAFTSMAN  SHINGLE  COTTAGE  FOR  A 

NARROW  LOT 


Cottage  No.  187  is  planned  for  a  small  family  with  one  maid,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  rooms  is  so  simple  that  the  housework  will  be  light. 

The  attic  space  in  this  cottage  has  comfortable  head  room  only,  below  the  ridge  of 
the  roof,  so  that  it  would  not  be  available  for  any  purpose  except  storage.  If  it  seemed 

desirable  to  utilize  it 
in  this  way,  a  flight 
of  stairs  could  be 
built  above  the  back 
staircase,  r  e  a  c  hed 
from  the  closet  in  the 
rear  bedroom. 

One  should  remem¬ 
ber,  in  planning  the 
interior  of  a  small 
home  like  this,  that 
the  fewer  the  furnish¬ 
ings,  the  less  one 
feels  the  boundary 
lines  and  the  larger 

first  floor  plan,  no.  1 87.  the  rooms  will  seem. 
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SHINGLES. 


The  livin 
of  the  large 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  NO. 
165,  FIRST  FLOOR. 


House  No.  165  is  built  of  cement  on  a  low  field  stone  foundation,  for  the  design  lends  itself  most 
naturally  to  this  construction.  Brick,  however,  may  be  used,  or  if  built  in  thickly  wooded  country 
\v  nere  trame  construction  seems  more  in  keeping  the  walls  may  be  shingled.  The  entrance  to  this 
house  is  particularly  worth  noting.  From  the  cement  walk  one  steps  to  the  long  terrace  that  forms 
the  connecting  link  between  home  and  garden.  Around  the  cement  floor  is  a  low  parapet  of  field 
stone  that  is  just  the  place  for  flower  boxes,  while  the  posts  at  each  end  are  also  capped  by  pots  of 
growing  things. 

\\  bile  one  steps  from  the  terrace  of  House  No.  165  through  the  glass  doors  to  both  living  room 
and  dining  room,  the  entrance  proper  is  on  the  right,  reached  through  the  corner  porch. 

ie  iving  room  itself  is  quite  large — 16  by  20 Y2  feet — and  seems  very  much  wider  on  account 
openings  into  the  inglenook  and  dining  room.  Post  and  panel  construction  screen  the 

nook  from  the  main  room,  and  on  each  side  of  the  open 
fireplace  are  built-in  bookshelves  and  seats.  Above  the 
shelves  and  above  the  right  hand  seat  are  casement  win¬ 
dows  set  high  in 
the  wall,  and  their 
small  panes  will 
add  considerably 
to  the  interest  in 
the  wall  spaces. 

In  fact,  the  whole 
construction, 
which  can  be  seen 
from  both  living 
and  dining  room, 
wdll  radiate  hos¬ 
pitality  and  prove 
full  of  practical 
comfort.  The  out¬ 
side  is  pleasing. 


HOUSE  NO.  165,  SECOND 
FLOOR  PLAN. 
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“Whistling  Boy”:  Frank 
Duveneck,  painter. 
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STUDYING  OUT-OF-DOORS:  AN  OPEN-AIR 
SCHOOL  THAT  FURNISHES  A  NEW  IDEAL  IN 
EDUCATION 

[DUCATION,  traveling  ever  forward,  is  now  returning 
to  its  starting  point — the  open-air  school.  Trees  and 
the  sky  were  the  first  school  roofs  and  the  soft  grass 
the  floors.  Letters  were  learned  by  writing  in  the  sand 
with  little  sticks  and  the  principles  of  arithmetic  were 
worked  out  with  pebbles  gathered  from  the  beach, 
lessons  were  driven  home  to  the  watchful,  eager  minds 
by  observation  of  N ature  and  comments  upon  her  laws  by  the  teachers 
during  the  long  walks  through  the  woods  and  fields.  School  hours 
were  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  during  all  of  this  time  teacher  and 
scholars  played,  walked  and  talked  together  out  in  the  open.  Educa¬ 
tion  was  physical  as  well  as  mental ;  strength  and  agility  of  body  were 
valued  equally  with  mental  force.  Deportment,  manners,  style  of 
speech  were  all  formed  by  watching  and  by  imitating  the  teachers. 
After  a  time  schools  were  held  in  the  porticos  of  temples  or  in  the 
master’s  house. 

The  tendency  of  modern  school  architecture  is  toward  cheerful, 
homelike  buildings  that  restrict  children’s  freedom  as  little  as  possible ; 
the  tendency  of  the  modern  instruction  is  to  educate  the  body  as  well 
as  the  mind.  The  object  of  education  nowadays  is  realized  to  be 
not  just  the  filling  of  a  child’s  mind  with  well  tabulated  facts,  but  to 
develop  the  body  to  the  utmost  perfection  of  its  power  and  control 
and  to  train  the  mind  to  think  for  itself,  to  reason,  to  explore,  to 
analyze  rather  than  commit  truths  to  memory.  The  purpose  of  art, 
science,  mental  training,  etc.,  is  not  that  an  achievement  may  be 
reached  in  these  things,  but  that  through  an  understanding  of  them 
all  round,  useful,  happy  men  and  women  of  power  can  be  created. 

Every  one  recognizes  that  there  is  a  magnetic  force  in  fresh  air, 
the  smell  of  trees,  direct  sunshine,  that  there  is  highest  inspiration 
in  beauty  of  flower  form,  song  of  bird,  delicate  rippling  of  brooks  and 
vigorous  dash  of  surf  on  rocks.  Why  then  have  we  denied  these 
glorious  stimulants  to  our  children  by  shutting  them  completely  away 
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by  walls  and  roof  ?  Because  we  have  decided  that  fresh  air  was  dan¬ 
gerous  rather  than  life  giving  and  kept  our  children  away  from  it, 
we  no  longer  are  a  race  of  Spartans,  beautiful  and  strong  of  body, 
full  of  physical  and  moral  courage,  but  are  weak  spirited,  illy  formed, 
diseased  in  eyes,  teeth,  lungs  and  heart. 

THE  open-air  school  experiment,  first  tried  in  America  about 
nine  years  ago,  was  so  successful  that  many  communities  both 
East  and  West  quickly  followed,  until  now  there  are  over  two 
hundred  buildings  dedicated  to  the  education  of  the  “whole  child,” 
not  only  his  mind.  Many  devices  have  been  tried  in  the  East  with 
varied  success  to  keep  the  children  warm  during  the  severe  winter 
months,  such  as  providing  them  with  foot  warming  plates  or  with 
woolly  coats,  hats  and  mittens,  so  that  they  looked  not  unlike  groups 
of  Teddy  bears.  The  children  soon  grow  used  to  outdoor  schooling 
and  prefer  it  to  all  others.  They  write  their  lessons  upon  snow  banks, 
study  the  birds  in  their  native  haunts,  and  thrive  exceedingly  in 
health  and  happiness. 

California,  because  of  its  mild  climate,  leads  in  open-air  schools. 
Some  are  but  simple  rows  of  desks  and  chairs  out  under  the  spread¬ 
ing  branches  of  pepper  trees,  with  the  blackboard  hung  on  the  trunk 
of  the  tree.  Others  consist  of  a  roof  supported  by  corner  posts,  three 
sides  open  to  the  air  and  the  fourth  serving  a  double  purpose — rain- 
shield  and  blackboard.  The  Francis  W.  Parker  school  in  San  Diego, 
designed  by  William  Templeton  Johnson,  is  the  first  school  as  far  as 
we  know,  to  use  the  system  of  folding  sliding  doors.  This  plan  pro¬ 
tects  the  students  from  wind  currents,  yet  gives  them  an  abundance 
of  fresh  air  and  regulated  light.  Even  in  stormy  weather  the  ven¬ 
tilation  is  perfect,  for  there  are  transoms  above  the  outside  windows 
and  also  above  the  folding  doors.  Class  rooms,  library,  manual  train¬ 
ing  rooms,  lockers  and  a  large  auditorium  are  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  quadrangle  with  a  covered  portico  running  all  around  the  inside. 

The  great  open  court  in  the  center  is  devoted  to  play  rooms  and 
wild  flower  gardens.  Only  a  little  more  than  two  wings  are  as  yet 
complete,  for  the  building  is  being  erected  on  the  multiple  unit  plan. 
The  finished  building  will  be  a  hollow  square  around  a  hundred-foot 
square  court  bordered  with  a  covered  portico  to  be  used  as  drill 
ground,  dancing  floor,  gymnasium  or  study  rooms.  Every  room 
opens  onto  this  portico.  The  inner  walls  are  arranged  with  folding 
sliding  doors,  so  that  the  rooms  may  be  thrown  entirely  open,  and 
they  generally  are.  Large  French  windows  with  transoms  above  break 
the  outer  wall.  The  building  is  concrete. 
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FRANCIS  W.  PARKER  OPEN-AIR  SCHOOL  in  San 
Diego,  California,  designed  by  William  Templeton  Johnson, 
built  around  the  four  sides  of  a  great  open  court,  the  center 
of  which  is  devoted  to  playgrounds  and  wild-flower  gardens. 


KINDERGARTEN  ROOM  of  the  open- 
air  school,  showing  the  sliding  folding 
doors  opening  on  to  the  glassed-in  portico: 

Open-air  fireplaces  are  provided  to  give 
warmth  and  cheer  during  the  rainy  season. 


SCHOOL  GARDEN  IN  THE  INNER  COURT 
of  the  San  Diego  open-air  school:  At  present  but 
two  sides  of  this  building  are  completed  as  may  be 
seen  in  this  photograph:  When  the  entire  plan  has 
been  developed  this  little  garden  will  be  enclosed. 


CLASS 
ROOMS  of 
this  Francis 
Parker  school 
open  directly 
upon  the  great 
corridor  ex¬ 
tending  entire¬ 
ly  around  the 
inner  side  of 
this  school: 
Thus  there  is 
always  sun¬ 
shine  and  al¬ 
ways  shadow. 


WIDE 
CORRIDORS 
are  used  as 
drill  ground, 
dancing  floors, 
gymnasiums  or 
study  rooms  : 

When  the 
four  sides  are 
completed  the 
children  can 
march  in  their 
drills  entirely 
around  giving 
them  an  unu- 
s  u  a  1 1  y  fine 
gymnasium. 


STUDYING  OUT-OF-DOORS 


The  front  elevation  which  we  are  showing  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the 
building  as  a  whole,  for  there  is  but  little  variation  in  the  four  sides. 
The  four  corner  rooms  have  been  projected  slightly  to  prevent  a  too 
severe  regularity  of  surface  and  the  roof  raised  a  little  to  prevent 
monotony.  These  slight  variations  of  height  and  frontage,  with  the 
gentle  slope  of  the  land,  give  just  enough  diversity  to  be  pleasing 
without  diminishing  the  chief  charm — simplicity.  The  great  blocks 
of  glowing  windows  and  the  red  tile  roof  will,  when  the  trees,  vines 
and  lawn  are  growing,  make  of  this  school  a  wonderfully  bright,  beau¬ 
tiful,  homey  place  where  children  may  study  and  play.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  great,  dull,  prison-like  severity  of  a  city  school.  It 
looks  more  like  a  beautiful  home.  It  is  filled  with  toys,  bright  pictures 
and  plants.  The  children  are  free  to  move  about  at  will  and  there 
are  many  play  hours  when  they  may  dance,  run  about,  shout  and 
play. 

ONE  of  the  great  problems  of  modern  school  construction  is 
fighting.  One  of  the  pictures  in  our  group  shows  that  the 
diffused  system  has  been  used  so  that  the  children’s  eyes  are 
never  put  to  any  strain.  Because  of  the  sliding  doors  and  great  win¬ 
dows  and  the  school  rooms  that  face  the  four  quarters  of  the  universe, 
fight  can  be  regulated  so  that  there  is  never  a  strain  of  eyesight.  To 
add  to  the  homelike  quality  in  this  room  is  the  open  fire  needed  even 
in  California  during  the  rainy  season  to  give  dryness  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  All  the  exercises  are  had  on  the  outside  in  the  portico,  for 
there  is  always  a  leeward  side  free  from  wind  and  rain.  Directly 
opposite  the  front  entrance  is  a  large  auditorium  where  school  exer¬ 
cises,  little  plays,  and  dances  are  given.  This  auditorium  projects 
beyond  the  face  of  the  building  wall,  thus  breaking  it  pleasantly  and 
also  providing  an  outside  entrance  so  that  visitors  can  attend  the  ex¬ 
ercises  given  by  the  children  without  having  to  go  through  the  main 
building.  A  screened  porch  also  extends  beyond  the  kindergarten 
room. 

Since  nothing  stirs  the  mind  like  brisk,  bodily  exercise,  athletics 
are  always  an  important  part  of  the  outdoor  school  training.  This 
school  plan  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  is  ideal  for  this  branch  of  education,  for 
there  are  always  the  wide  sheltered  porticos  and  the  sunny  central 
court,  so  that  the  exercises  may  be  had  in  or  out  of  the  sun,  as  the 
seasons  require.  Some  of  the  exercises  take  the  form  of  impromptu 
games,  some  of  strict  muscular  discipline,  some  of  useful  work  like 
gardening.  The  children  learning  how  to  plant  and  to  cultivate  veg¬ 
etables  for  the  table  and  to  make  their  home  and  school  beautiful 
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with  flowers  and  vines  love  this  play  lesson  with  spade  and  hoe  and 
nice  dark  earth  as  well  as  the  lesson  with  pen  or  pencil  and  fair  white 
paper.  Study  and  play  are  thus  quite  alike  pleasant  to  them  and  vaca¬ 
tion  time  comes  with  regret  rather  than  shouts  of  joy. 

Another  feature  of  importance  of  this  school  is  that  it  is  all  on 
one  floor.  Of  course  in  cities  where  ground  is  so  expensive  the  one 
story  building  is  not  practical,  but  wherever  possible  at  all  its  advan¬ 
tage  far  outweighs  the  cost  of  the  land.  Beside  the  obvious  one  of 
beauty  and  homey  atmosphere  which  the  one  story  cottage  effect 
gives  there  is  also  a  gain  in  safety,  in  convenience  and  cost.  A  build¬ 
ing  of  this  type  costs  less  to  erect  and  to  maintain,  is  easier  and 
cheaper  to  heat  and  to  ventilate  and  is  better  lighted.  Fire  escapes 
and  fire  protection  systems  are  unnecessary  and  danger  of  fire  panic 
is  avoided;  the  danger  of  stair  climbing  for  growing  children  is  also 
eliminated.  The  one  story  building  is  easily  enlarged  and  altered 
and  when  built  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square  the  open  court  is  an 
endless  delight  for  beauty  and  for  lessons  in  outdoor  games  and  gar¬ 
dening.  All  these  advantages  and  many  others  were  pointed  out  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  school  board  journal  by  experts  who  have  given 
the  matter  serious  attention. 

If,  as  Carlyle  says,  “The  wealth  of  a  man  is  the  number  of  things 
which  he  loves  and  blesses,”  then  children  educated  in  an  open-air 
school  are  able  to  face  life  well  equipped  with  a  wealth  impossible  to 
compute — a  heritage  of  life-long  worth,  one  that  would  increase  con¬ 
tinually  and  diminish  never.  Education  in  an  open-air  school  puts 
the  child  in  possession  of  a  knowledge,  and  therefore  an  appreciation 
of  plant,  bird,  butterfly  and  four-footed  animal  form,  of  stars  and 
winds.  They  learn  to  observe  and  to  enjoy  all  those  myriad  mysteries 
of  Nature  that  are  a  closed  book  to  most  people.  Their  eyes  read 
wonderful  tales  in  leaves  and  stones,  their  ears  hear  melodies  of  trees 
and  falling  water,  their  hands  know  how  to  weave  and  to  build,  their 
feet  to  dance  lightly  or  march  sturdily  and  tirelessly.  Wisdom  to 
them  is  the  fairest  and  most  delightful  of  enchanters,  instead  of  a 
solemn,  fearsome  owl  or  a  thin  wise  man  with  stick  in  hand  that  for¬ 
merly  frightened  lessons  out  of  their  little  heads  instead  of  into  it. 

Reports  as  to  the  children’s  joy  of  the  open-air  school,  as  to  their 
interests  in  study,  in  the  alertness  of  mind  and  health  of  body  have 
been  favorable  past  even  the  hopes  of  the  pioneer  experimenters. 
Minds  and  bodies  respond  with  the  wholesome  vigor  hoped  for.  This 
Francis  W.  Parker  school  is  a  great  step  toward  a  perfect  solution  of 
the  form  of  the  modern  substitute  for  those  first  schools  under  the 
trees  with  their  slates  of  sand  and  books  of  leaves. 
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CHILDREN  THAT  WILL  NEVER  GROW  OLD: 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  SCULPTURE  OF 
LILLIAN  LINK 


HERE  was  once,  a  long  time  ago,  a  little  girl  who,  sad 
to  relate,  dearly  loved  to  make  faces — not  the  sweet, 
smiling  faces  that  every  one  liked  to  see,  but  very  cross, 
pouting,  sulking,  stubborn  little  faces.  One  day  she 
went  by  herself  into  the  woods  and  there,  much  to  her 
surprise,  she  saw  every  naughty  face  she  had  ever  made 
in  her  life  hiding  in  the  crooked  knots  and  roots  of  the 
trees,  in  heaps  of  hard,  sharp  rocks  and  ugly  ruts  of  the  road — a  most 
terrifying  sight  indeed  and  one  that  brought  swift  repentance.  If  it 
is  true,  as  this  tale  infers,  that  we  people  the  woods  and  fields  with  our 
thoughts,  good  or  bad,  then  the  grove  where  Lillian  Link  walks  in 
the  cool  of  the  eve  after  her  day’s  work  is  over,  must  be  one  of  the 
most  enchanting  places  in  all  the  world,  for  there  would  be  a  host  of 
adorable  babies  dancing  down  the  sunbeams,  sweet  elfin  pipers  perched 
upon  the  toad  stools,  dear  little  girls  cuddling  their  dollies,  wee  merry 
sprites  standing  prim  and  very  still  at  the  birds’  bath,  winged  loves 
guarding  the  paths,  also  many  winsome  fairy-tale  and  everyday  jolly 
children. 

For  from  this  young  sculptress’  deft  fingers  arise  lovely  little  fig¬ 
ures  of  children,  fairies,  elves,  figures  exquisite  as  the  fancies  that  dwell 
in  her  mind.  Delightful  thoughts  may  not  become  visible  among  the 
trees  and  flowers  of  a  grove  as  were  the  sour  faces  of  the  little  girl. 
We  cannot  be  sure  about  this,  but  we  do  know  without  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  the  figures  which  take  form  beneath  her  modeling  fingers 
are  hiding  among  the  flowers  on  many  a  New  York  table,  dancing- 
on  many  boudoir  desks  and  playing  around  many  window  boxes 
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Carved 

window 

box: 

L.  Link, 
sculptor. 


“Love  Guards 
the  Door:” 
By  L.  Link 


CHILDREN  THAT  WILL  NEVER  GROW  OLD 


fixed  for  all  eyes  to  see  and  enjoy  in  fairest  of  marble  or  white 
plaster. 

In  Miss  Link’s  modeling  of  children  we  see  the  exquisite,  soft, 
dimpled  flesh,  life-like  poise  of  little  body  and  innocent,  wondering 
spirit  that  to  us  represent  the  embodiment  of  the  child.  The  use  to 
which  her  statuettes  are  put,  that  of  keeping  the  sweet  vision  of  child¬ 
hood  before  us  in  decorative  form,  shows  a  marked  originality,  is  in 
fact  a  new  expression  of  the  child  consciousness  in  art,  for  some  of 
them  are  to  be  used  as  table  fountains  or  used  with  arrangements 
of  flowers,  some  stand  upon  the  writing  table  or  mantelshelf,  the 
most  delicious  and  inspiring  of  ornaments.  Smiles  come  involun¬ 
tarily  to  every  one  who  sees  them,  hearts  are  quickened,  memories  are 
touched. 

Dow  striking  the  difference  between  her  delicate  interpretation 
of  infancy  and  those  sad  faced  little  princes  and  princesses  dressed 
like  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  Spanish  court,  the  fat,  chubby  mani¬ 
kins  of  old  Holland  or  even  the  wise,  exalted  beauty  of  the  Holy 
Child  painted  by  devout  Italians.  The  children  of  Raphael’s  paint¬ 
ing,  of  Michaelangelo’s,  Giotto’s,  the  angels  of  Rossi’s,  the  seraphs 
of  Fra  Bartolommeo’s,  are  of  childhood  lifted  beyond  our  everyday 
knowledge  of  them.  They  are  so  beautiful,  so  idealized,  so  different, 
that  we  think  of  them  only  as  pictures  of  children.  The  Della  Rob¬ 
bia  babies  seem  more  human.  Boucher  and  Fragonard  caught  the 
alluring,  happy,  jolly  beauty  of  care-free,  rollicking  children. 
Whistler,  Sargent  and  Cecilia  Beaux  have  given  us  the  real  flesh 
and  blood  children. 

BUT  all  these  are  to  be  admired  and  to  be  looked  at  from  a  dig¬ 
nified  distance;  they  are  great  things  to  be  treasured  in  our  gal¬ 
leries  for  all  time.  Miss  Link's  babies  are  unpretentious,  uncon¬ 
scious,  lovable,  everyday  youngsters.  The  little  girl  rocking  her  doll 
to  sleep  in  dimpled  arms  is  charming  in  its  naturalness.  The  “Dancing 
Baby”  makes  every  one  want  a  flesh  and  blood  baby  exactly  like  it  to 
balance  and  dance  to  music  of  its  own  laughter.  In  “This  Little  Pig 
Went  to  Market”  there  is  all  the  wonder  and  romance  of  the  age-old 
Mother  Goose  tales.  IIow  charming  the  thought  that  inspired  the 
door  knob,  “Love  Guards  the  Door!”  This  little  gem  of  imagination 
and  execution  justly  merited  the  Avery  prize  awarded  it  at  the 
Architectural  League  in  nineteen  hundred  and  seA’en.  All  her  work, 
however,  is  not  in  miniature.  Some  life-sized  children  there  are  who 
stand  out  in  the  garden  upholding  a  sun  dial,  others  play  in  foun¬ 
tains;  but  one  characteristic  they  all  possess,  both  great  and  small, 
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Sun  -  dial 
and  bird 
bath  de¬ 
signed  b  y 
B.  Lillian 
Link. 


AROUND 
THE  RIM  of  the 
basin  is  cut  this 
inscription: 

“The  bird  of 
time  has  but  a 
little  way  to  flut¬ 
ter  and  the  bird 
is  on  the  wing.” 


W- 


“Love’s  Hour  stands, 

Its  eyes  invisible 

Watch  till  the  dial’s  thin  brown  shade 
Be  born — yea,  till  the  journeying  line  be  laid 
Upon  the  point.” 


— Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 


“Fairy  elves. 

Whose  midnight  revels  by  a 
forest  side 

Or  fountain  some  belated 
peasant  sees.” 

— John  Milton. 


“THE  ELFIN  PIPER” 
designed  by  B.  Lillian  Link, 
to  be  used  in  connection  with 
flower  arrangements  or  as  a 
table  fountain. 


All  the  little  statuettes  shown  in  this 
article  are  copyrighted  by  B.  Lillian  Link. 


“The  sweetest  flowers  in  all 
the  world — 

A  baby’s  hands.” 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 


“A  baby’s  feet,  like  sea-shells 
pink 

Might  tempt  an  angel’s  lips 
to  kiss.” 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 


“THE  DANCING  BABY”  designed  by  B.  Lillian 
Link,  won  the  Woman’s  Art  Club  sculpture  prize. 


“THE  DOLL,”  designed 
by  B.  Lillian  Link. 


“A  baby’s  feet. 

Like  rose-hued  sea-flowers 
toward  the  heat. 

They  stretch  and  spread 
and  wink 

Their  ten  soft  buds  that  part 
and  meet.” 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 


"Who  knows  the 
thoughts  of  a  child?” 

— Nora  Perry. 


“THIS  LITTLE  PIG  went  to  mar¬ 
ket,”  designed  by  B.  Lillian  Link. 


CHILDREN  THAT  WILL  NEVER  GROW  OLD 


that  of  exquisite  fancy  and  perfect  modeling.  A  most  interesting 
phase  of  modern  sculpture  is  that  of  using  the  child  as  a  garden  figure. 
All  these  modern  children  of  art  are  laughing,  or  quizzically  thought¬ 
ful  or  humorously  mystified,  but  they  are  never  the  prim,  melancholy 
little  figures  such  as  the  old  masters  gave  us.  Abounding  joy  is  the 
theme  of  the  modern  sculptors  of  children.  Those  beautiful  Janet 
Seudder  fountain  figures  where  human  cupids  grasp  a  turtle  by  the 
tail  or  ride  upon  the  backs  of  their  slow-going  chargers  or  coax  a 
frog  to  a  merry  game,  radiate  an  uncontrollable  joy  of  fife. 

Children  in  all  the  grace  of  unconscious  abandonment  to  play  are 
surely  the  happiest  of  garden  subjects,  much  more  fitted  to  our 
American  gardens  than  shrinking  Dianas  and  self-conscious  Ve- 
nuses.  The  Seudder  children  of  bronze  among  the  lily  pads  are  like 
the  spirit  of  exuberant  gardens  made  visible.  The  “Will-o’-the- 
Wisp”  of  Edward  Berge,  riding  upon  a  spouting  turtle’s  back,  the 
bagpipe  boy  of  Chester  Beach,  the  “Elf  Child”  of  Mabel  Conklin 
are  familiar  types  of  the  treatment  of  the  child  by  modern  sculptors 
—fanciful  of  thought,  realistic  of  handling,  merry,  playful  embodi¬ 
ments  of  joy  and  wholesome,  healthful  animal  spirits.  Sculptors 
and  artists  no  longer  give  us  picturesquely  sad  children  in  silks  and 
laces  or  pale,  prim,  lifeless  children,  but  children  whose  unrestrained 
good  humor  and  happiness  is  fairly  contagious. 

Miss  Link,  in  her  diminutive  expressions  of  child  beauty  and  grace, 
has  given  us  a  new  pleasure.  When  we  see  her  “Dancing  Baby”  we 
in  a  sense  become  little  children  again,  reach  out  for  it,  beg  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  it  home  with  us,  to  keep  it  as  our  chief est  treasure.  We 
have  the  longing  of  the  child  for  a  doll  and  at  the  same  time  the 
satisfaction  of  a  “grown  up”  in  the  contemplation  of  an  exquisite  bit 
of  art.  It  gives  us  back  our  youth  as  we  look  at  it,  we  smile  and  forget 
our  troubles.  It  is  such  a  human,  shapely  little  thing  with  a  baby’s 
solemn  intentness  of  purpose  and  dimpled  softness  of  body  that  its 
appeal  is  irresistible. 

The  children  of  her  fancy  will  never  grow  old,  will  never  lose  their 
soft  ringlets  or  gentle  wondering  gaze.  They  are  like  fairy  folk  who 
are  small  enough  to  perch  upon  one’s  shoulder,  whispering  lovely 
secrets,  to  hide  among  the  rose  on  the  table  or  perch  upon  a  corner 
of  the  mantel  embodiments  of  woodland  mysteries.  Yet  withal  they 
express  the  innocent  sweetness  of  our  children  exquisitely  as  Tanagra 
figurine  do  the  life  of  ancient  Boeotia. 
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REINFORCING  A  DEMOCRACY:  HOW  I  THINK 
IT  CAN  BE  ACCOMPLISHED  THROUGH  THE 
CHILDREN:  BY  KITTY  CHEATHAM 

HE  preparation  of  our  children — future  makers  of 
America — is  the  great  work  that  confronts  us  today. 
At  this  vital  moment  in  the  world’s  history — a  mo¬ 
ment  of  far  greater  import  than  many  perhaps  real¬ 
ize — we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  much  of  the  imper¬ 
fect  training  that  passes  as  education.  We  are  be¬ 
ginning  a  new  era,  and  in  the  dawn  of  it  we  need 
enlightenment  at  every  point  of  contact  with  our  children,  llefore 
they  can  he  helped  they  must  be  understood,  and  before  they  can  be 
understood  they  must  he  loved.  We  must  first  of  all  appreciate  that 
they  are  intelligent  individuals.  Even  the  tiniest  babe  receives  this 
full  recognition  of  his  complete  spiritual  individuality  from  me. 

Gilbert  Chesterton  has  said,  recently,  that  “every  great  artist  in 
his  heart  scorns  art  as  compared  with  the  greatness  of  God  and  man.’' 
Let  us,  then,  think  of  children,  deal  with  them,  not  as  unthinking 
babes,  but  as  having  an  intelligent  understanding  of  their  own  rela¬ 
tionship  to  that  profound  utterance  of  the  Great  Teacher:  “I  thank 
Thee,  Father,  these  things  are  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent  and 
revealed  unto  babes.”  The  purity,  innocence,  sincerity  and  recep¬ 
tivity  of  the  childlike  thought,  inspired  that  immortal  utterance  and 
it  should  he  emblazoned  in  the  consciousness  of  every  instructor  of 
the  young. 

The  demands  of  the  twentieth  century  children  are  imperative. 
The  mothers  and  teachers  of  our  future  citizens  must  awaken  to  their 
responsibilities;  must  make  themselves  fit  to  judge  what  is  proper  to 
be  taught  children.  Much  that  is  valueless  is  given  under  the  guise 
of  learning.  Last  year  I  sat  in  the  midst  of  several  hundred  little 
ones  who  were  being  “instructed”  in  one  of  our  great  institutions  of 
art.  The  subject  in  hand  was  mythological,  “Heroes  and  Monsters.” 
We  heard  the  experiences  of  Hercules  strangling  the  serpent,  of  Per¬ 
seus  and  the  dripping  head  of  Medusa,  and  I  mentally  protested, 
though  1  never  heard  of  any  of  the  accompanying  parents  doing  so. 
A  child’s  consciousness  blossoms  forth  under  the  light  of  beauty  and 
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By  Permission  of  G.  Schirmer. 


DESIGN  BY  GRAHAME  ROBERTSON  for 
the  cover  of  Miss  Cheatham’s  book,  called  “Kitty 
Cheatham,,  Her  Book,”  in  which  this  lover  of  children 
is  represented  as  the  Pied  Piper  in  modern  education. 


(  curtesy  of  IV.  Heineniann. 


“PETITE  JEANNETON from 
a  drawing  by  Grahame  Robertson 
in  “French  Songs  of  Old  Canada.” 


“CECILIA,”  from  a  drawing  by 
Grahame  Robertson  appearing  in 
“French  Songs  of  Old  Canada.’’ 


Miss  Kitty  Cheatham,  Musician  and  Educator. 


REINFORCING  A  DEMOCRACY 


love  just  as  the  little  budding  things  come  up  at  the  friendly  touch 
of  the  sun.  Why  should  the  seeds  of  pagan  myths  be  planted  in  this 
beautiful,  fresh,  virgin  soil?  What  do  these  two  particular  ones 
illustrate  and  accentuate  but  the  very  qualities  that  are  manifesting 
themselves  in  the  universal  chaos  of  today?  When,  instead  of  a 
world-wide  obedience  to  that  divine  command,  “Little  children  love 
one  another,”  we  find  Cain  again  destroying  his  brother.  These  nox¬ 
ious  weeds  of  malice,  hatred,  greed,  jealousy,  tyranny,  despotism, 
etc.,  are  trying  to  spread  and  choke  out  the  immortal  blossoms  of 
love,  tenderness,  loyalty,  unselfishness,  humility  and  the  desire  to  do 
unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you — a  mental  attitude 
which  is  a  firm  foundation  upon  which  to  build  the  characters  of  our 
future  citizens. 

THERE  are  many  progressive  thinkers  among  mothers  and 
teachers  who  are  awakening  to  the  great  responsibility  that 
art  owes  the  child,  and  the  many  letters  of  inquiry  that  come 
to  me  are  inspiring  me  with  an  earnest,  unceasing  desire  to  make  my 
own  offerings  of  increasing  value  and  beauty.  Artists  should  coop¬ 
erate  with  all  who  touch  child  education  in  this  great  work  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  true  democracy.  We  have  limitless  opportunities.  The 
familiar  musical  composition,  picture  or  story  are  the  popular  ones. 
Let  us  then  ask  ourselves,  individually,  with  what  we  are  making  our 
children  familiar! 

We  have  it  in  our  power  to  lift  up  the  masses  in  this  country  by 
our  own  refusal  to  lower  our  artistic  standards,  and  especially  by  giv¬ 
ing  to  our  young  people  only  the  best  in  all  the  arts.  I  have  found 
that  children  will  listen,  breathlessly,  to  the  little  classics  of  Brahms, 
Mozart,  and  other  of  the  great  masters,  and  they  love  the  inspira¬ 
tional  folk  tales.  (This  does  not  mean  that  they  should  ever  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  legitimate  amusement  and  entertainment,  and  there  is 
a  wealth  of  rich  material  to  draw  from  along  these  lines. ) 

They  are  starving  for  the  “bread”  of  beauty,  joy  and  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  are  fed  so  often  by  the  “stones”  of  sensationalism.  What 
are  the  ideas  back  of  each  number  on  the  programs  we  offer  them 
today?  (Cause  and  effect — the  idea  and  its  expression — cannot  be 
separated.)  I  do  not  need  to  go  into  the  ideas  in  the  librettos  of 
many  of  the  well  known  grand  operas  that  are  given  at  our  large 
opera  houses,  not  only  here  but  in  other  important  American  cities. 
Many— -too  many— children  hear  these  operas  which  almost  without 
exception  express  infidelity,  viciousness,  cruelty,  sensuousness.  The 
only  antidote  is  to  perpetuate  through  artistic  effort  “whatsoever 
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things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  .  .  .  whatsoever 

things  are  of  good  report,”  all  of  which  will  find  response  in  the 
child’s  consciousness,  and  express  itself  in  new  and  undreamed  of 
forms  of  beauty  and  purity. 

Let  us  keep  daily  in  mind  that  we  are  building  for  a  better  de¬ 
mocracy.  And  we  need  constantly  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  idea  that 
nothing  has  value  unless  it  has  the  stamp  of  a  century  or  so.  We  are 
a  childlike  nation  whose  constitutional  greatness  is  founded  upon  its 
directness  of  purpose  and  utterance.  We  have  the  childish  faults  as 
well  as  the  childlike  virtues.  We  need  to  guard  against  imitation, 
while  revering  all  that  is  good  in  the  older  nations — for  any  expres¬ 
sion  of  truth  is  a  universal  truth — we  must  keep  ever  before  us  the 
great  principles  upon  which  this  nation  was  founded,  and  also  the 
fact  that  the  makers  of  America  were  childlike  men,  who,  in  mo¬ 
ments  of  great  national  stress,  turned  like  humble  little  children  to 
a  II  igher  Power  for  guidance. 

A  friend  of  mine,  aged  five,  asked  her  mother  recently:  “Are  you 
sure  God  made  everything  and  finished  all  He  made?”  Upon  re¬ 
ceiving  an  affirmative  reply,  she  added,  “Then  what  business  is  He 
in  today?”  It  seems  to  me  that  we,  who  have  the  blessed  privilege 
of  guiding  children  cannot  delay  making  ourselves  fit  to  reveal  the 
“business  lie  is  in  today.”  The  counterfeit  expressions  of  art — the 
wrong  methods  of  educational  processes — will  never  unfold,  the  im¬ 
mortal  “conceptions  unconfined.”  There  are  many  practical  means 
of  illustrating  this,  one  of  which  is  the  feeding  of  our  children’s  minds 
on  the  comic  supplements  of  many  of  our  Sunday  papers,  which  are 
often  badly  written,  badly  colored,  badly  printed  and  express,  cer¬ 
tainly,  not  wholesome  ideas. 

WE  cannot  begin  too  early  to  encourage  expression  in  a  child. 

I  have  many  grateful  opportunities  for  speaking  directly 
on  these  lines  to  children  in  my  own  recitals,  and  when  I 
have  been  privileged  to  cooperate  with  our  distinguished  conductors, 
Josef  Stransky,  Leopold  Stokowski,  Dr.  Horatio  Parker,  David 
Mannes — and  others — in  their  symphony  concerts  for  young  people, 
(these  concerts  having  been  given  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
and  Symphony  Society  orchestras,  also  the  New  Haven  Symphony,) 
I  have  always  endeavored  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  young  auditors 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  compositions  of  our  great  masters,  whose 
works  have  been  heard  on  these  programs,  have  been  inspired  by  the 
simplest  little  tunes,  and  also  that  they  themselves  have  risen,  gen¬ 
erally,  above  insurmountable  difficulties,  in  their  own  childhood  to  give 
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“A  LA  CLAIRE 
FONTAINE,” 
From  a  drawing 
by  Grahame  Rob¬ 
ertson,  illustrat¬ 
ing  “French 
Songs  of  Old 
Canada.” 


Courtesy  of  W.  Heinemann. 


THE  OLD  FAIRY  STORY  QUALITY  is  shown  vividly  in  all  of 
Mr.  Robertson’s  drawings,  possessing  the  power  to  stimulate  the 
imagination  as  well  as  to  satisfy  the  love  of  beauty  so  essential  to  the 
illustrations  for  children’s  books. 


“OVER  THE  HOUSE-TOP,  the  mountain  and  stream,  higher  and 
higher,  Love  soon  you  will  fly  into  the  Dreamland  on  Love’s  Lullaby”: 
From  a  drawing  by  Grahame  Robertson  to  illustrate  “Love’s  Lullaby.” 
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forth  later  their  immortal  creations.  These  facts  I  like  to  emphasize 
with  our  American  children,  who,  unfortunately,  often  have  too  much 
luxury  surrounding  them  and  are  not  taught  self  discipline  and  grati¬ 
tude.  There  is  a  tendency  among  them  to  take  things  too  much  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  they  are  not  taught  often  to  appreciate  so 
much  that  is  being  done  for  them.  These  orchestral  programs  also 
enable  me  to  show  what  the  great  masters  have  written  when  they 
were  children;  Mozart,  for  example,  who  composed  little  classics  at 
four;  Mendelssohn,  who  not  only  composed  at  the  same  early  age, 
but  who  at  seventeen  finished  his  great  work,  the  Overture  “To  a 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.” 

In  addition  to  these  two  musicians,  Bach,  Brahms,  Haydn,  Bee¬ 
thoven,  Moussorgsky,  Tschaikowsky,  Grieg,  Dr.  Arne,  Sibelius — 
many  others  might  be  mentioned  who  have  contributed  to  the  musical 
literature  for  children,  Stevenson,  Kipling,  Kenneth  Grahame,  Wil¬ 
liam  Blake,  Graham  Robertson,  Louis  Carroll,  Christine  Rossetti, 
Hans  Christian  Andersen,  Selma  Lagerlof,  George  MacDonald, 
Bjornson,  Tolstoi,  Fiona  Macleod,  William  Allingham,  etc.,  as  well 
as  our  own  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Field — have  been  represented  on 
these  programs  for  young  people.  I  always  endeavor  to  impress 
young  people  with  their  individual  responsibilities,  and  after  each 
concert  I  receive  numerous  letters,  drawings,  little  bits  of  manuscript 
music,  little  poems  and  bits  of  prose.  These  are  my  priceless  posses¬ 
sions  and  have  proven  to  me  that  it  does  not  detract  from  a  child’s 
love  for  music,  as  music,  to  help  them  along  with  any  illumination 
that  has  come  to  me. 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  touching  upon  one  of  the  most  vital  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  day.  There  is  only  opportunity  to  speak  on  a  few  of 
its  aspects,  but  I  do  want  to  say  that  in  my  large  experience  I  have 
found  that  children  love  the  best  in  all  the  arts.  They  have  an  in¬ 
tuitive  sense  of  beauty.  When  one  finds  an  abnormal  desire  for  sen¬ 
sationalism,  one  must  search  for  the  cause  in  their  environment  and 
in  the  mentality  of  those  who  instruct  them.  It  is  not  always  pos¬ 
sible  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  child  in  large  educational 
institutions,  but  it  is  possible — and  imperative — that  each  individual 
instructor  rise  to  meet  the  splendid  opportunity  that  is  being  given 
him  today. 

MUCH  is  being  said  today  about  the  necessity  of  teaching  folk 
songs  to  children  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  their  education.  I 
have  looked  through  perhaps  a  thousand  folk  songs  lately  of 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  France,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Finland,  Hol- 
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land,  Greece,  Japan,  China,  etc.,  and 
have  heard  many  of  them  sung  by  the 
people  in  these  different  countries. 
There  are,  however,  comparatively  few 
of  these  that  I  would  teach  to  children. 
The  folk  song  is,  as  a  rule,  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  maturer  consciousness  and 
tells  of  national  or  domestic  happen¬ 
ing,  and  has  little  in  connection  with 
the  child  or  the  childlike  attitude. 
Their  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
express  the  spontaneous  utterance  of 
elementary  folk.  I  feel  it  is  legitimate 
to  corelate  some  of  the  lovely  folk 
tunes  with  appropriate  words  for  chil¬ 
dren,  and  this  I  have  done  in  certain 
collections  of  my  own.  For  inspira¬ 
tional  value  no  folk  songs  exceed  our 
own  old  negro  ones  and  these  should 
he  heard  and  preserved  in  their  orig¬ 
inal  simplicity.  One  day  I  hope  to 
speak  at  length  upon  the  many  inter¬ 
esting  artistic  compositions,  both  musi¬ 
cal  and  literary,  that  are  being  written 
today.  I  hope  to  give  a  program  this 
winter  entirely  of  manuscript  com¬ 
positions  by  Americans,  no  longer  a  difficult  task. 

Solomon  said,  “When  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish.”  The 
childlike  sense  of  wonder,  of  “seeing  things,”  is  sometimes  obscured 
by  the  mists  of  materiality  which  surround  them.  The  future  of  our 
country — of  the  world — lies  in  our  children.  Many  who  are  in  the 
thick  of  the  mental  battle  which  is  being  waged  today — a  battle 
greater  than  Waterloo  or  Gettysburg  are  too  close  to  the  old  struc¬ 
ture  to  wish  to  help  tear  it  down;  but  every  structure  which  is  not 
founded  upon  truth  and  love  must  go  and  the  revelation  of  those  im¬ 
mortal  ones  “not  built  with  hands”  must  come  forth. 

It  is  through  our  children  that  we  must  make  our  advance  toward 
higher  ideals,  and  it  sweeps  over  me,  as  a  great  wave,  how  we  cannot 
commence  too  early  to  inculcate  in  them  all  that  is  beautiful  and  en¬ 
nobling  so  that  they  may  bring  a  clear,  pure  vision  toward  those 
whom  they  may  be  called  upon  to  instruct  or  to  govern. 

I  am  grateful  to  be  the  means  of  introducing  our  American  chil- 
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dren  to  the  distinguished  English  illustrator,  Graham  Robertson, 
who  will  be  much  known  in  this  country  in  the  future,  as  his  work — 
in  its  imaginative  and  inspirational  beauty — places  him  in  the  rank 
of  the  truly  great.  He  has  chosen  as  one  of  his  illustrations  a  little 
lullaby  which  I  should  like  to  have  taught  to  our  very  young  children 
and  the  words  of  which,  as  they  become  a  part  of  their  growing  con¬ 
sciousness,  will  make  them  true  partakers  of  the  new  declaration  of 
independence — the  independence  which  will,  to  them  and  to  all,  mean 
the  “glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.” 

America — Love's  Lullaby 

“Lullaby,  baby  dear,  cradled  in  blue, 

Angels  and  mother-love  watch  over  you, 

Under  your  slumber  robe,  precious  one  rest, 

Lullaby,  sleep-a-bye  in  your  soft  nest. 

“Lullaby,  little  one,  soar  in  your  dream 
Over  the  house  top,  the  mountain,  and  stream, 

Higher  and  higher,  love,  soon  you  will  fly 
Into  the  dreamland  on  Love’s  Lullaby. 

“Lullaby,  baby-bye,  cradled  in  blue, 

Sleep  on  and  dream  on  your  nap-a-bye  through, 

In  your  sweet  slumber  love’s  lullaby  hear 
‘God  and  His  angels  and  mother  are  near.’ 

“Lullaby,  lullaby,  mother-love  sings 
Over  the  cradle  of  peasant  and  kings, 

‘God  is  the  Father  and  Mother  of  all,’ 

This  is  Christ’s  message  to  great  and  to  small. 

“Love  clothes  the  lily  in  radiant  white, 

Love  feeds  the  lambkins,  and  guards  through  the  night, 

Love  broodeth  over  each  hamlet  and  hall, 

Love  never  faileth,  but  careth  for  all.” 

Augusta  E.  Stetson,  C.  S.  D. 

Editor's  Note. — Miss  Kitty  Cheatham,  who  so  loves  children  that  she  gives 
her  life  to  their  instruction  and  entertainment,  believing  that  the  educational 
number  of  The  Craftsman  will  reach  a  great  many  parents  and  children,  has 
expressed  in  this  article  her  views  on  the  need  of  a  newer  ideal  of  edu- 

( Continued  on  page  645.) 
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INT  I  get  no  swell  fairy  story  today?”  objected  Kash¬ 
mir,  at  the  head  of  the  moist,  shifting  line  that  reached 
from  the  desk  to  the  door  of  the  Shelter  House.  It 
lacked  a  long  time  of  the  close  of  the  “Library 
Hour,”  announced  in  red  and  green  water  colors  on 
the  Playground  Bulletin  Board,  but  the  Play-leader 
was  actually  closing  and  locking  the  travelling  book¬ 
cases,  and  there  was  still  one  book  in  sight. 

“I  will  have  that  'Tales  of  Fire  Horses’  or  such  a  book,”  announced 
Gotlieb  confidently,  from  close  behind. 

“The  books  are  all  gone,”  said  Miss  Holly  regretfully.  “We’ll 
have  more  from  the  Library  tomorrow,  enough  for  all  of  you.”  She 
tried  to  close  the  last  case  on  one  slim,  no-colored  book.  There  was 
a  surge  of  protests. 

“Please  to  give  me  that  skinny  one.” 

“If  it’s  a  Keading-at-school  book  our  Sarah  will  take  it  off  of  you. 
She’s  learnin’  lame  Molly  her  letters  wunst,”  said  Rosy. 

“It  isn’t  a  story  book  at  all,  or  even  a  Reader,  it’s  only - ”  Miss 

Holly  tried  to  explain. 

“If  it  is  yet  a  Cook  Book,”  interrupted  Posy,  hopefully,  “our 
Sarah  should  have  it.  She  says  yesterday  she  gets  stuck  on  havin’  a 
Cook  Book,  since  she  cooks  us  once  now.” 

The  Play-leader  laughed  at  the  queer  book  in  her  hand.  “Deary 
me,  neither  Sarah  nor  any  of  you  would  care  for  this  book.  See  the 
long  name  on  it,  “A  Manual  of  First  Aid  to  the  Injured.”  It  is  just 
about  broken  bones  in  arms  or  legs,  and  cuts  and  bruises,  and  how 
to  help  them  when  you  haven’t  a  doctor  around.  It  seems  to  be  full 
of  long,  hard  words.” 

Snatches  of  discussion,  in  tones  as  torrid  as  the  day,  drifted  in  at 
the  high  open  window  beside  her,  and  held  her  attention  for  a  moment. 
A  group  of  the  older  girls  were  waiting  in  the  shade  of  the  building 
for  a  game  of  basket  ball,  one  of  the  keenly  contested  games  of  the 
summer-long  tournament  between  the  Gopher  and  Chipmunk  teams. 

“Gee,  you  don’t  see  me  standin’  her  bossin’  another  hour.  If  yous 
girls  is  all  such  scare  babies,  me  I'll  kick  to  Miss  Holly  all  by  my 
lone  today.” 

“Oh,  g’wan,  Rebecca.  Yous  ain’t  got  the  manners  to  go  on  the 
road  for  the  Chipmunks.  Let  Frieda  do  it;  anyways  don’t  tell  the 
whole  town  now.” 

The  voice  dropped  lower,  and  Kashmir’s  polite  tones  called  the 
Play-leader  back  to  forty  anxious  faces,  waiting  for  one  book. 
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“My  fader,”  he  said,  “is  so  smart  in  the  head,  he  could  read  them 
to  me.” 

“I’m  layin’  out  for  to  be  a  Doctor  when  I’m  growed.  I  could  still 
be  readin’  of  that  book  whiles,”  said  Gotlieb,  kindly  but  firmly. 

“Our  Sarah  she  likes  best  those  doctor  books,”  urged  Rosy. 

“Our  pop  he’s  callin’  her  ‘Doctor  Sarah’  for  the  funs,  for  she’s 
wrappin’  always  our  cuts  in  his  old  shirtses,”  put  in  loyal  Posy. 

It  was  plainly  a  case  for  direct  appeal  to  the  people. 

“Well,  what  shall  we  do,  children?  Send  the  book  to  Sarah  this 
time?” 

“Sure,”  said  Kashmir,  first  claimant,  for  the  crowd. 

“You  have  the  lief  off  of  me,”  offered  Gotlieb  magnanimously. 

So  the  slim,  no-colored,  quite  unattractive  “Manual  of  First  Aid 
to  the  Injured”  was  carried  quickly  home  to  Sarah  in  the  proud  care 
of  the  twins. 

The  others  made  brief  work  of  forgetting  the  shortage  of  “swell” 
story  books  out  on  the  open  spaces  of  the  big  playground.  Swings 
were  flying  high  in  whizzing  arcs  from  the  baked,  trodden  earth  to  the 
hot  blue  skies.  Hooligan  slides,  whose  slanting  metal  sheets  reflected 
a  glare  intolerable  to  the  eye,  and  that  were  like  overheated  furnaces 
to  the  touch  of  the  bare  hand,  were  thronged.  The  early  summer 
eagerness  to  play  with  intense  activity  seemed  scarcely  lessened  by 
the  sudden  onslaught  of  the  heat.  Turning  over  the  peril  and  prob¬ 
lem  of  it  the  Play-leader  stood  in  the  doorway. 

The  older  girls  fingered  not  far  away. 

“G’wan,  Frieda.  She’s  through  with  the  kids,”  murmured  one  of 
the  Chipmunks. 

“No,  not.  She’s  up  to  something  still,”  answered  a  yellow-haired 
girl  in  a  blue  and  white  middy  blouse. 

Miss  Holly  stood,  mentally  measuring  the  narrow  but  growing 
strip  of  shade  cast  by  the  building,  trying  to  fit  the  swarms  on  the 
apparatus  out  in  the  sizzling  heat  into  that  constricted  space.  It  was 
worth  trying. 

“Tell  everybody,”  she  sent  a  vigorous  call  out,  “there’s  to  be  a  real 
acting  show  right  away  near  the  Shelter  House.” 

Pell  mell  they  came;  the  news  outstripped  any  wireless.  There 
was  a  general  mix-up  for  a  moment  until  those  too  late  for  the  impro¬ 
vised  teeter  seats  understood  that  they  had  an  equal  chance  in  volun¬ 
teering  as  actors  or  suggesting  their  friends.  Stars  of  other  im¬ 
promptu  play  shows,  “Cinderella”  and  “Snow  White,”  so  success¬ 
fully  given  a  week  ago  last  Thursday,  were  enthusiastically  supported 
for  prominent  places  by  loyal  admirers.  Two  rival  dramatic  com- 
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panies  were  finally  selected.  One  withdrew  to  the  storeroom,  the 
other  to  the  sheltered  Library  corner  of  the  Playroom  to  select  stories 
for  dramas  and  invent  costumes  and  properties. 

“Jiggers!”  exulted  the  stage  manager  of  the  storeroom  company. 
“Rut  this  is  luck!  We  kin  git  all  the  broken  chairs  and  stuff  we  need 
in  here  for  ‘The  Three  Bears.’  Gimme  that  shawl  for  the  grea’  big 
hear,  and  that  rope  for  tails  and - ” 

The  heavy  rap  of  the  rival  manager  sounded  on  the  door. 

“Say,  we  gotta  have  the  cape  an’  the  cotton  an’  the  bunting  an’ 
the  cheesecloth  an’  the  carpenter  horse  an’  a  croquet  mallet  an’  card¬ 
board - ” 

“Ask  for  the  wurld,  why  don’t  ya?”  bluffed  the  man  behind  the 
door,  but  he  shoved  the  needed  articles  through  as  narrow  a  slit  as 
possible.  “What  ya  gonna  put  on?  High-a-wa-ta?” 

But  the  stage  manager  of  “The  Proud  Princess  of  Puffed-Uplia” 
withdrew  in  dignified  silence  behind  the  shield  of  the  desk  to  make  a 
royal  steed,  panoplied  in  purple  bunting.  The  Princess,  by  election, 
sewed  frantically  on  a  long  cape,  bordering  it  with  strips  of  cotton 
ermine  specked  with  black  ink.  Her  dark  curls  were  damp  and  tight- 
ringed  from  her  efforts. 

“I’ll  never  get  it  done,  even  with  awful  stitches,”  she  worried,  “and 
I  wanted  to  make  the  gol’  crowns.” 

The  edge  of  the  impatient  audience  out  of  doors  began  peeking 
boldly  through  the  broad  doorway,  making  it  even  harder  to  sew 
calmly  on  ermine  borders.  (If  only  the  Proud  Princess  didn’t  have 
to  speak  so  feelingly  and  constantly  in  her  part  of  her  “er-mine 
robes”!) 

A  tall  yellow-haired  girl  in  a  blue  and  white  middy  appeared  in 
the  doorway,  cuffing  the  curious  heads  back.  They  ducked,  but  the 
girl  remained  on  guard. 

“Oh,  come  on  in,  Frieda,”  begged  the  seamstress  Princess,  “and 
help  us  sew.  Miss  Holly’s  got  the  whole  Queen  dress  to  fix  yet.” 

So  Frieda  dropped  down  on  the  floor  beside  the  Play-leader,  bast¬ 
ing  swiftly  on  the  pink  cheese-cloth. 

“Us  Chipmunk  girls,”  she  said  in  a  low  determined  voice,  “come 
today  early  a-purpose.” 

“Yes,  I  knew  you  were  here,  but  it’s  too  hot  to  play  yet.  It  may 
cool  off  a  little  after  the  sun  gets  lower - ” 

“We  been  speakin’  of  something  already,”  interrupted  the  girl. 
“We  all  ain’t  for  havin’  that  there  Sarah  on  our  team  no  more.” 

“What!  The  captain  of  the  Chipmunks,  and  a  good  player?” 

“It’s  got  her  the  big  head  then,  else  why  should  she  talk  always 
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so  fierce  when  us  girls  misses  the  basket.  She  gets  so  cranky  on  us, 
and  now  already  since  we  got  six  girls  in  the  team,  she  don’t  never 
step  out  when  her  turn  comes  once.  When  all  the  girls  gets  to  come 
to  the  Playground  it’s  always  yet  Elsie  that  must  step  out  when  we 
are  playing  on  the  tournament.  Elsie  is  too  good.  To  be  so  good 
is  dumb.  Us  girls  gotta  stick  up  for  Elsie.  Anyways  us  we  ain’t 
standin’  for  such  a  boss  yet  as  that  Sarah.  She  is  no  mother  to  us.” 

“Let  me  talk  to  her.  She  is  just  as  hard  on  herself  when  she  misses 
a  ball,  and  she  is  so  eager  to  win.  She  gets  the  habit  of  managing 
people  at - ” 

But  Frieda  raised  solemn  eyes  to  the  Play-leader,  who  was  putting 
finishing  specks  of  black  ink  on  the  ermine.  “Och,  it  ain’t  for  a  bit 
of  use,  Miss  Holly.  Sarah  is  made  such  a  boss  yet,  but  it  ain’t  for 
the  Chipmunks  to  stand  her  scolding  on  us.  The  girls  says  so,  and  me 
I  say  so  too.  And  now  today  already  it  must  be  that  Sarah  gets  put 
out  from  us.” 

The  Play-leader’s  voice  was  full  of  trouble.  “You  have  the  right 
to,  of  course,  if  you  all  agree.  But  I  wish  you  would  wait  until  tomor¬ 
row  at  least.” 

“Just  today  we  will  wait,”  agreed  the  messenger  of  the  Chip¬ 
munks.  “Then  us  Chipmunks  will - ” 

But  out  of  the  storeroom  door  the  littlest  bear,  wound  round  with 
bath  towels,  crept  on  four  fuzzy  legs  to  squeak : 

“  ‘The  Three  Bears’  has  been  ready  ’most  an  hour.” 

Miss  Holly  and  Frieda  went  out  together  to  watch  the  fun.  Close 
beside  them  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd,  with  the  late  comers,  beamed 
Rosy  and  Posy. 

Rosy  leaned  over  to  say  to  the  Play-leader, 

“Our  Sarah  says  such  a  book  is  so  fine  that  she  reads  it  already 
now.  She  says  she  don’t  come  today  anyways  to  the  Playground  be¬ 
cause  our  pop  give  her  the  word  to  make  the  supper  on  the  table 
early,  so  he  goes  tonight  to  the  movies.” 

“The  Three  Bears”  was  fine  and  funny. 

In  the  intermission  Miss  Holly  hurried  off  to  help  the  Proud 
Princess  don  her  royal  robe. 

Rosy  moved  over,  shyly  at  first,  to  Frieda’s  side.  She  pointed  at 
the  badge  of  buff  ribbon  with  its  clear  printing  of  “Chipmunk” 
pinned  on  the  blue  and  white  middy. 

“Our  Sarah,”  she  said,  “has  such  a  one.  It  stands  ‘Chipmunk’ 
on  it.  Our  Sarah  says  the  Chipmunks  will  sure  win  already,  hut  me 
and  Posy  better  anyways  say  it  in  our  prayer  at  night,  ‘Please,  Heav¬ 
enly  Vater,  to  make  those  Chipmunk  to  win.’  Me  and  Posy  says  it 
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such  a  way  every  night,  then  Sarah  says  we  must  quick  to  sleep  go. 
She  is  sleeping  in  the  middle  of  us,  and  when  she  is  thinking  we  sleep, 
she  tells  the  Heavenly  Yater  anyways  herself.  I  am  hearing  her  say, 
soft  and  low,  ‘The  Chipmunks  is  the  best  players,  Lord,  and  please  to 
let  ’em  win,  else  I  must  be  so  cross  on  them  to  make  them  play  good. 
And  if  I  don’t  play  good  myself,  strike  me  down  like  Ell's  sons  or 
other.” 

“But  He  wouldn’t,  would  He?”  protested  Posy,  tearfully.  “Else 
who  would  see  after  pop  and  us  if  our  Sarah  was  struck  down.” 

“No,  not.  He  wouldn’t  do  such  a  thing,”  declared  Frieda,  firmly, 
hut  looking  everywhere  but  at  the  twins.  And  in  a  moment  she  was 
gone,  and  dragging  the  reluctant  Chipmunks  away  from  the  just  be¬ 
ginning  “Proud  Princess”  play  to  a  hot  empty  space  near  the  swings. 
She  was  talking  fiercely  to  her  teammates  as  she  went.  Later  she 
brought  a  message  back  to  Miss  Holly,  without  word  of  explanation. 

“The  Chipmunks  ain’t  goin’  to  put  that  there  Sarah  out,  Miss 
Holly.  And  if  any  of  them  squeals  to  yous  about  her,  yous’ll  be  doin’ 
me  a  favor  wunst  to  send  them  to  me.  Me  I’ll  get  some  sense  in  their 
heads.  Our  Sarah — she’s  a  good - player.” 

The  girl  lingered  after  all  the  others  had  gone  home  to  supper, 
helping  to  lay  away  paper  crowns  and  cheesecloth  capes  in  the  mot- 
leyed  storeroom.  Miss  Holly  looked  up  from  her  records  of  the  day 
at  the  soimd  of  a  soft,  gasping  call  in  the  broad  doorway.  She  stepped 
out  into  the  heated  air. 

A  hoy  stood  there,  breathless  with  hurry  and  with  the  weight  of 
his  message. 

“It  is  Frieda’s  fader,”  he  half  whispered,  “cut  very  bad  when  he 
falls  faint  from  the  heats.  Sarah  ties  him  tight,  with  a  stick  yet. 
After  comes  the  Doctor.  ‘Who  have  done  this?’  the  Doctor  says. 
Sarah  says  very  cross,  ‘Me  I  did  it.’  ‘You  have  help  save  this  man’s 
life,’  says  the  Doctor  to  that  Sarah.  ‘How  you  know  to  do  it?’  Then 
Sarah  she  cries  tears  and  says,  ‘I  read  it  in  the  Playground  book  just 
today  already.  I  must  make  the  supper  early  on  the  table  for  pop,’ 
and  she  runs  quick  home.  But  still  she  comes  back  wunst  and  hollers, 
‘Frieda  is  on  the  Playground  for  that  Chipmunks  games.  Otto  bet¬ 
ter  anyways  go,  and  speak  it  to  her  easy.  Tell  her  her  pop  get  well,’ 
and  quick  she  runs  home  again,  and  I  come  here.” 

As  gently  as  might  be  Miss  Holly  took  the  ill  news  in  to  Frieda, 
but  quick  on  the  heels  of  the  boy  messenger  came  another.  It  was 
Sarah  herself.  The  damp  hair  clung  to  her  forehead,  but  beneath  it 
was  a  wavering  smile. 

“Pop  makes  the  supper  on  the  table  himself.  He  says  I  have  the 
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lief  to  come  already  and  follow  Frieda  home  wunst.  We  go  right 
away  now.”  Sarah’s  eager  leading  hand  met  Frieda’s  blindly  grop¬ 
ing  one  half  way. 

At  the  door  of  the  Shelter  House  the  captain  of  the  Chipmunks 
turned.  She  shook  her  fist  playfully  at  the  Play-leader. 

“Me  I  gotta  scold  on  yous,  Miss  Holly,”  she  said.  “Yous  should 
tell  me  when  there  is  such  a  acting  show  on  the  Playground.  I  am 
having  Fireman  Mike  bring  lame  Molly  to  see  the  grand  acting  wunst. 
Don’t  yous  forget  now,  else  I  am  mad  on  yous.  Ain’t  it  so,  Frieda?” 


OPEN  WINDOWS  1  BY  SARA  TEASDALE 


OUT  of  the  window  a  sea  of  green  trees 

Lift  their  soft  boughs  like  arms  of  a  dancer; 
They  beckon  and  call  me,  “Come  out  in  the  sun!” 
But  I  cannot  answer. 

I  am  alone  with  Weakness  and  Pain, 

Sick  abed  and  June  is  going, 

I  cannot  keep  her,  she  hurries  by 
With  the  silver-green  of  her  garments  blowing. 

Men  and  women  pass  in  the  street 
Glad  of  the  shining  sapphire  weather. 

But  we  know  more  of  it  than  they, 

Pain  and  I  together. 

They  are  the  runners  in  the  sun, 

Breathless  and  blinded  by  the  race, 

But  we  are  watchers  in  the  shade 

Who  speak  with  Wonder  face  to  face. 

Reprinted  from  a  group  of  " Songs  in  a  Hospital,”  published  in  ” The  Yale  Review ” 
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THE  “NEW  ART’’  AS  DISCOVERED  BY  E.  H. 
SOTHERN 

HAVE  discovered  a  “new  art”  in  posing  for  the  mov¬ 
ing  pictures,  an  art  that  I  can  perhaps  best  describe 
as  the  concentrated  essence  of  expressiveness.  When 
I  first  decided  to  “act”  in  the  various  pictures  for  the 
Yitagraph  Company,  people  said  to  me,  “Oh,  but  it 
will  be  easy  for  you  because  you  are  an  actor  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  have  the  nuances  of  your  profession.” 
And  this  seemed  very  reasonable;  but  I  found  when  I  began  posing 
that  “acting  for  the  movies”  was  a  very  different  thing  indeed  from 
acting  for  a  living  audience,  and  that  my  work  in  the  past,  all  the  ex¬ 
perience  that  I  had  acquired  in  years  on  the  stage,  the  gesture,  the 
voice,  the  expression,  not  only  did  not  avail  me,  but  rather  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  work  I  had  prepared  to  do  in  my  real  farewell  to  the 
American  public,  for  that  is  what  I  consider  this  work  with  the  mov¬ 
ing  pictures.  I  am  actually  saying  good-bye  to  all  my  friends  all 
over  the  country  simultaneously,  and  this  is  an  inspiration  to  me  in 
my  acting,  because  I  feel  that  I  am  acting  before  the  largest  audience 
I  have  ever  known — for  three  million  people  is  really  a  very  large 
audience! 

Since  I  have  commenced  my  work  here  and  know  the  vast  number  of 
people  who  are  entertained,  instructed,  whose  thoughts  are  influenced, 
whose  daily  lives  are  made  less  difficult  and  sordid  by  the  pictures  from 
the  reel,  I  have  become  vastly  interested  in  the  moving  picture  achieve¬ 
ment.  However  much  we  may  enjoy  the  legitimate  stage  from  either 
side  of  the  footlights,  however  much  we  may  feel  that  it  is  the  great 
means  of  culture  of  the  present  day,  that  it  exacts  the  greatest  mental 
response  of  any  art  from  its  audience,  we  cannot  afford  any  longer  to 
ignore  the  new  art  of  the  moving  picture,  an  art  that  reaches  ten 
million  people  a  day  across  the  planet,  that  is  the  fifth  greatest  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  world  and  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  youth  of  America  in  existence  today. 

What  shall  we  do  with  such  a  tremendous  power  for  good  or  evil? 
T  have  been  asked  this  several  times  in  the  last  few  weeks  and  I  do  not 
know  that  I  am  ready  yet  to  answer  it,  although  I  am  more  and  more 
convinced  that  it  is  a  question  that  this  nation  must  answer  and  that 
the  influence  must  be  set  moving  in  the  right  channel.  I  have  heard 
that  the  moving  pictures  influence  the  young  people  of  America  to  a 
far  greater  degree  than  all  the  churches  combined  today.  Now,  we 
would  consider  it  a  very  important  thing  if  our  churches  were  not  all 
headed  in  the  right  direction,  all  eager  to  do  the  utmost  for  the  en¬ 
lightenment  of  the  country  they  serve. 
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A  RECENT  PICTURE  OF  MR.  E.  H.  SOTHERN:  Although 
not  posed  for  any  part  of  a  moving  picture  play,  one  feels  in  the 
sensitive  quality  of  face  and  hands  rich  capacity  for  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  “new  art”  of  which  Mr.  Sothern  writes  in  this  issue. 


AN  IN¬ 
TERESTING 
STUDY  of 
Mr.  Sothern’s 
expression  in 
“The  Chattel” 
which  he  has 
recently  posed 
for  the  Vita- 
graph  Com¬ 
pany. 


MR. 

SOTHERN 
making  up 
in  the 
Vitagraph 
dressing 
room  for 
his  part  in 
“The  Man  of 
Mystery”: 

In  the  very 
act  of  put¬ 
ting  on  the 
make-up 
one  feels 
a  subtle 
change  in 
the  expres¬ 
sion  of  Mr. 
Sothern’s 
face. 


MR.  SOTH- 
ERN  in  a  serious 
moment  in  “The 
Chattel,”  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  dra¬ 
matic  activity, 
violent  gesture 
are  impossible, 
and  all  that  he 
has  to  “say”  must 
b  e  accomplished 
through  his  facial 
e  xp  ression: 
Shown  above. 


AN  EXCEL¬ 
LENT  idea  of 
how  complete  a 
story  can  be  told 
with  the  simplest 
gesture,  yet  every 
line  of  the  face 
made  dramatic. 
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A  PICTURE  OF  MR.  SOTHERN  in  one  of  the  Vitagraph  picture- 
plays  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  even  his  best  friends  to  recognize 
him,  so  completely  is  he  changed  by  make-up,  pose  and  expression. 

When  one  realizes  that  this  picture  is  without  gesture,  in  fact,  without 
movement  on  the  part  of  either  people  and  the  matter  of  expression  con¬ 
fined  almost  wholly  to  the  eyes  one  appreciates  how  completely  new  and 
different  from  the  usual  work  of  the  actor  is  the  art  of  the  moving  play. 


MR.  SOTHERN  DISCOVERS  A  “NEW  ART’’ 


Naturally,  while  I  am  working  here  with  the  Vitagraph  people,  I 
am  listening  to  all  that  is  being  done  by  the  new  art  of  the  film,  not 
merely  to  the  facts  about  the  size  of  the  audiences  and  the  enthusiasm, 
but  the  power  of  this  art  to  reach  the  people  along  all  the  lines  of 
democratic  education. 

SOME  few  weeks  ago  I  was  sitting  in  Central  Park  watching  some 
children  with  their  nurses;  the  nurses  were  very  much  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  each  other,  and  the  children,  though  out  of  doors, 
seemed  to  be  having  rather  a  desolate  time.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it 
would  be  a  very  wonderful  thing  if  every  park  could  employ  a  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers  to  brighten  the  lives  of  the  poor  little  rich  children  that 
were  playing  there,  teachers  who  knew  all  about  birds  and  squirrels 
and  trees  and  flowers  and  who  could  make  the  hours  out  of  doors  a 
magic  time  for  the  little  folks  looking  so  drearily  about  into  a  world 
empty  because  not  understood.  But  now  it  seems  to  me  that  a  still 
greater  work  could  be  done  in  the  parks  and  playgrounds  all  over  the 
world  by  the  introduction  of  moving  picture  lessons  about  outdoor  life. 
I  am  as  certain  as  though  I  could  see  those  same  little  children  that 
they  would  sit  in  delight  before  a  moving  picture  showing  them  the 
merry  ways  of  the  wood  folks,  the  story  of  the  provident  little  squirrel, 
the  aggressive  sparrow,  the  busy  bee,  the  wise  little  ant,  or  the  miracu¬ 
lous  legend  of  the  growth  of  flowers ;  the  way  the  park  commissioners, 
for  instance,  get  the  green  lawn  that  the  children  play  on,  or  the  story 
of  the  nesting  time  of  birds,  the  feeding  of  the  young.  There  is  no 
limit  whatever  to  the  opportunity  for  the  instruction  of  children 
through  moving  pictures.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  great  power  that 
the  film  will  have  in  the  future. 

I  can  see  the  opportunity  of  education  through  the  film  extending 
out  in  so  many  channels  that  it  is  absolutely  limitless.  Just  as 
today  so  many  people  are  getting  their  musical  education  through  the 
machine,  so  I  believe  millions  of  people  in  the  future  will  receive  their 
education  by  pictures.  There  is  the  problem  of  whether  or  no  educa¬ 
tion  that  comes  so  easily  will  not  possibly  deaden  the  capacity  for 
creative  thought.  I  doubt  if  this  problem  can  be  settled  except  after 
testing  out  the  matter  through  an  entire  generation  of  educational 
effort.  While  it  really  requires  more  mental  effort  to  respond  to  the 
written  word  than  to  the  picture,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  pic- 
tures  make  a  more  indelible  impression  upon  the  memory,  and  this 
is  an  immense  advantage  for  children  in  public  schools,  in  any 
method  of  education  that  has  a  limited  time  and  a  varied  curriculum, 
with  children  who  have  but  a  few  years  of  educational  opportunity. 
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MR.  SOTHERN  DISCOVERS  A  “NEW  ART” 


It  has  not  yet  been  proven  that  the  so-called  machine  music  has 
diminished  the  output  of  musical  genius.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  here  in 
America  at  least,  more  music  is  being  created  than  ever  before.  And 
while  music  does  not  come  to  people  through  a  mechanical  process  with 
the  same  spontaneous  beauty  that  it  possesses  straight  from  the  hand 
or  the  voice  of  the  great  musician,  pictures  could  be  used  in  a  process 
of  educating  children  by  the  reel  which  would  be  quite  as  good,  if  not 
better,  than  any  illustrations  that  are  published  in  the  average  school 
book.  Also  the  very  magic  of  what  the  reel  could  accomplish,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  such  studies  as  botany,  horticulture,  architecture,  bird  life 
and  animal  life,  must  stimulate  the  imagination  of  any  child  of  even 
average  interest  in  life. 

A  QUESTION  that  has  also  been  asked  me  many  times  since  I 
have  been  interested  in  moving  pictures  is  the  effect  of  the 
ordinary  photo-play  upon  the  mental  and  spiritual  quality  of 
the  moving  picture  audience — the  play  that  has  been  produced  wholly 
to  amuse — melodrama  of  the  most  exciting,  intoxicating  character. 
“Can  this  be  good  for  our  young  people,  whose  lives  must  of  necessity 
continue  drab  and  monotonous?”  Personally,  it  seems  to  me  decidedly 
that  it  is  good  for  them,  and  the  more  drab  and  monotonous  their  lives 
the  more  important  that  some  entertainment  should  be  provided  which 
will  furnish  a  contrast,  will  bring  them  escape  for  the  moment 
from  their  gray  existence,  which  through  sheer  interest  and  ex¬ 
citement  will  furnish  mental  stimulus.  The  vital  thing  in  every 
life  is  that  it  should  possess,  at  least  occasionally,  some  exhilara¬ 
tion,  some  release  from  material  pressure.  We  cannot  hope 
that  people  whose  lives  are  all  barren,  filled  only  with  exhaustive 
labor,  so  planned  that  hope  does  not  illuminate  even  youth,  should 
greatly  desire  to  spend  the  few  spare  moments  with  which  fortune 
favors  them,  in  education  of  however  cheerful  or  popular  a  nature. 
The  sad,  the  sick,  the  hopeless  need  violent  reaction  in  any  entertain¬ 
ment  which  is  given  them,  and  there  is  little  danger  through  this  reac¬ 
tion,  certainly  not  as  much  as  through  continued  mental  depression. 

One  of  the  strangest  experiences  in  this  posing  for  the  “movies” 
is  the  absence  of  the  audience.  It  is  like  acting  in  a  continual  re¬ 
hearsal  until  you  realize  suddenly  that  you  must  become  accustomed 
to  doing  without  that  wonderful  stimulus  which  the  audience  offers 
to  every  actor  who  moves  it.  I  am  sure  all  actors  like  myself  on  the 
legitimate  stage  rely  equally  for  producing  emotional  effects  upon 
good  scenery,  the  use  of  the  voice  and  the  response  of  the  audience. 
Also  on  the  legitimate  stage  we  have  an  opportunity  of  testing  effects 
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again  and  again.  We  have  an  entire  stage  at  our  disposal,  and  if  a 
“picture”  is  not  satisfactory  at  one  angle  we  may  test  it  out  at  another ; 
I  am  sure  too  that  every  actor  relies  upon  certain  modulation  of  the 
voice  to  infuse  emotion  not  only  in  the  audience,  but  into  his  acting. 
We  do  our  acting  before  the  moving  camera  absolutely  denuded  of 
such  help  as  this,  with  even  our  gestures  limited,  with  our  space  for 
moving  about  cut  to  the  narrowest  allowance.  If  we  attempt  to  ex¬ 
press  some  sudden  violent  emotion  with  a  wide  gesture  we  are  told 
quickly  that  we  are  out  of  the  picture,  if  we  stride  across  the  stage  to 
express  irritation,  annoyance,  we  are  out  of  the  picture,  if  we  glance 
away  from  the  people  with  whom  we  are  acting  our  glance  is  out  of  the 
picture.  In  fact,  the  first  thing  to  learn  in  acting  in  the  “movies”  is  to 
keep  in  the  picture.  Everything  is  limited  for  the  actor  except  his 
facial  expression,  and  that  must  be  exaggerated  beyond  anything  he 
has  ever  permitted  himself  on  the  legitimate  stage.  Frequently,  every 
variety  of  emotion — anger,  rage,  pride,  joy,  sorrow — must  be  given  out 
through  the  reel  to  the  canvas  and  then  to  an  audience  solely  by  the 
varying  expression  of  the  eyes  and  the  mouth.  That  is  why  I  feel, 
as  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  that  I  had  discovered  a  new 
art  which  was  the  essence  of  concentrated  expression. 

ANOTHER  thing  you  find  very  quickly  is  that  you  have  no 
opportunity  of  working  up  to  your  scene.  In  the  play  written 
for  the  legitimate  stage  usually  an  actor  works  up  through  his 
first  and  second  act  to  the  final  culmination  of  emotional  expression 
in  the  third.  I  shall  always  remember  my  bewilderment  when  I  dis¬ 
covered  one  day  that  I  was  being  called  upon  to  pose  my  third  act  first 
of  all  because  that  scenery  was  ready  and  the  lights  were  placed  so 
that  that  particular  part  of  the  room  could  be  best  photographed. 
And  it  may  be  that  in  one  moving  play  an  actor  will  be  photographed 
in  various  parts  of  a  building  or  various  parts  of  a  town  or  various 
parts  of  a  country,  according  as  the  director  desires  to  make  a  par¬ 
ticular  play  intensely  and  vividly  realistic,  so  that  there  is  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  putting  yourself  in  a  psychological  state  and  living  your 
part  from  hour  to  hour,  of  becoming  the  actual  man  you  portray. 

In  the  moving  picture  art  you  are  never  your  hero  for  one  moment, 
you  are  always  yourself  intensely  interested  in  showing  through  your 
expression  the  kind  of  a  man  the  hero  was,  for  you  see  you  are  never 
with  your  audience.  You  are  working  for  the  screen,  not  for  the 
people,  and  you  are  doing  what  the  screen  demands.  That  is  why 
every  expression  must  be  intensified  in  moving  pictures,  because 

( Continued  on  page  642.) 
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TWILIGHT  GARDENS:  BY  FLORENCE  BECK¬ 
WITH 


LOWERS  which  by  their  bright  coloring  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  garden  all  through  the  long  sum¬ 
mer  days  are  almost  limitless  in  number.  Those  which 
display  their  beauty  only  at  evening  are  not  so  numer¬ 
ous  and  are  apt  to  be  overlooked,  particularly  if  they 
are  subdued  in  coloring  and  unobtrusive  in  other  ways. 
Possibly,  too,  one  reason  why  they  are  not  better  known 
is,  that  we  do  not  visit  our  gardens  often  enough  in  the  evening  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  those  flowers  which  are  almost  more  lovely 
then  than  many  which  bloom  in  the  full  noonday  glare. 

Two  plants  which  make  the  garden  particularly  attractive  during 
the  twilight  hour  are  Matthiola  bicornis  and  Nicotiana  affinis,  and 
both  ought  to  be  better  known  and  more  generally  cultivated  by  all 
garden-lovers. 

A  modest  little  flower,  so  modest  that  it  is  quoted  in  but  few  cata¬ 
logues  and  its  merits  scarcely  known,  is  Matthiola  bicornis.  It  is  a 
member  of  the  same  family  as  the  stock,  or  gillyflower,  and  its  fra¬ 
grance  is  somewhat  similar.  The  foliage  is  an  inconspicuous,  grayish 
green ;  the  blossoms  are  single  and  at  first  sight  seem  to  have  no  par¬ 
ticular  beauty  to  recommend  them,  being  a  purplish  lilac,  or  lilac  pink 
in  color,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the 
radish,  only  larger. 

During  the  day  the  flowers  are  closed,  and  the  plant  being  rather 
weak-growing  and  inclined  to  be  a  little  sprawling  in  habit,  makes  no 
show  whatever.  In  fact,  if  one  sees  it  for  the  first  time  during  the  day, 
some  surprise  is  felt  at  finding  it  among  the  gayer  beauties  of  the 
garden.  But,  as  evening  approaches,  the  plants  straighten  up,  the 
blossoms  open,  and  the  fragrance  which  they  emit  is  not  only  delicious, 
but  absolutely  entrancing.  Sweet-scented  stock,  evening-scented 
stock,  night-smelling  stock  are  some  of  the  common  names  which  have 
been  given  Matthiola  bicornis,  and  they  are  all  not  only  suggestive  of 
the  fragrance  of  the  blossoms,  but  also  indicate  that  they  are  par¬ 
ticularly  volatile  in  the  evening.  The  specific  name  bicornis  is  given  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  two-horned  seed  pods,  which  make  an  interest¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  plant  after  the  blossoms  have  withered. 

The  transformation  which  occurs  in  this  evening-scented  stock 
just  at  nightfall  is  very  interesting,  and  the  observer  becomes  quite 
absorbed  waiting  for  the  change.  One  moment  the  flower  hangs 
drooping,  pale  and  scentless ;  the  next  it  stands  erect  and  filled  with  a 
fragrance  which  is  wafted  through  the  garden  and  is  perceptible  at  a 
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NIGHT  BLOOM¬ 
ING  STOCK  is  a  mod¬ 
est  little  flower  with 
grayish  green  foliage 
and  small  lilac  pink 
blossoms:  During  the 
day  the  flower  is  closed 
and  has  no  especial 
beauty,  but  at  night  it 
awakens,  straightens 
out  its  stems,  opens 
the  blossom,  and  emits 
one  of  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  perfumes  of  the 
whole  garden. 

The  transformation 
from  listless  daytime 
insignificance  to  bril¬ 
liant  charm  of  evening 
is  almost  as  sudden  as 
the  transformation  of 
Cinderella  in  the  ashes 
to  the  radiant  beauty  of 
the  ballroom. 


From  Photographs  by  Nathan  R.  Graves. 


N  I  C  O  • 
TIANA  all 
through  the 
sunny  hours 
hang  their 
blossoms  mod¬ 
estly  upon 
their  stems, 
but  as  twilight 
approaches  the 
blossoms  open 
up  into  won¬ 
derful  white 
trumpets  ex¬ 
haling  a  wealth 
of  fragrance: 

They  can  be 
found  on  even 
a  starless 
night  through 
the  invitation 
of  their  per¬ 
fume:  They 
are  especially 
prized  as  cut 
flowers  and 
will  stay  fresh 
in  dim  rooms 
for  days  at  a 
time:  They 

also  make 
charming  hour 
plants. 


TWILIGHT  GARDENS 


considerable  distance.  It  is  not  an  evanescent  odor,  but  one  which  per¬ 
meates  and  clings,  and  yet  is  not  of  the  heavy,  cloying  kind,  but  deli¬ 
ciously,  spicily  sweet,  an  odor  of  which  one  feels  that  it  is  impossible 
to  have  too  much. 

PLANTS  of  the  Matthiola  can  be  raised  in  the  hot  bed,  or  in  boxes 
in  the  house,  or  the  seed  can  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  at  the 
proper  time  in  the  spring.  If  allowed  to  go  to  seed,  they  will 
sow  themselves,  thus  giving  no  trouble  after  the  first  year.  Try  a  mass 
of  the  plants  in  some  corner  of  the  garden,  or,  better  still,  near  a 
veranda  where  the  family  gather  in  the  evening;  you  will  surely  be 
delighted  with  their  charming  fragrance,  and  the  modest  beauty  of 
the  blossoms  will  grow  upon  you  the  more  you  see  of  them,  so  suited 
do  they  seem  to  the  twilight  hour. 

Nicotiana  affinis,  like  Matthiola  hicornis,  is  not  an  attractive  plant 
by  day.  All  through  the  sunny  hours  the  coming  blossoms  hang 
drooping  on  the  stems,  greenish  yellow  in  color  and  weak  and  nerve¬ 
less  in  appearance.  But,  as  twilight  approaches,  the  whole  attitude 
of  the  plant  changes;  the  blossoms  straighten  up  and  become  stiff, 
white,  alert,  and  exhale  a  wealth  of  fragrance  which  fills  the  surround¬ 
ing  air. 

As  soon  as  the  dew  begins  to  fall,  or  earlier  if  the  plants  grow  in 
a  shaded  place,  the  long,  tubular,  white  flowers  begin  to  expand,  and 
the  delicious  fragrance  which  they  send  forth  is  all-pervading  and  en¬ 
trancing.  As  darkness  falls  upon  the  garden  and  the  bright-hued 
flowers  which  rendered  it  gay  become  invisible,  the  starry  blossoms  of 
the  Nicotine  shine  forth  in  the  gloom  of  the  moonlit  night,  transform¬ 
ing  the  quiet  nooks  into  scenes  of  beauty  which  rival  those  of  fairyland, 
and  producing  a  veritable  realm  of  enchantment. 

As  we  wander  forth  to  enjoy  the  beauty  and  the  fragrance,  we  find 
we  are  not  the  only  visitors  to  the  enchanted  garden.  A  hawk  moth, 
or  little  “lady  bird,”  as  some  call  it,  is  visiting  each  fragrant  blossom 
and  thrusting  his  proboscis  into  its  long  tube  in  search  of  the  hidden 
sweets,  while  his  whirring  wings  make  a  low-toned  musical  accompani¬ 
ment  which  seems  attuned  to  the  quiet  of  the  night.  In  the  very  early 
morning,  before  the  blossoms  close,  gay  humming  birds  also  visit  the 
Nicotine  flowers,  claiming  their  share  of  the  nectar,  which  can  only 
be  reached  by  their  long,  slender  bills  and  the  extended  proboscis  of 
the  “lady  bird.” 

Not  only  is  the  Nicotine  a  valuable  adjunct  of  the  garden,  but  the 
blossoms  are  prized  as  cut  flowers.  If  supplied  with  fresh  water,  every 
blossom  on  the  long  stalk  will  open  in  time,  and  if  kept  in  a  room  re- 
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moved  from  direct  sunshine  the  flowers  will  not  close  during  the  day, 
though  only  at  night  will  they  exhale  their  fragrance. 

Nicotiana  affinis  also  makes  a  charming  house  plant.  Cuttings 
taken  in  September  and  grown  in  good  soil  will  make  nice  plants  for 
winter  blooming.  The  large  pale  green  leaves  have  a  texture  as  soft 
as  velvet,  and  the  tall  stout  stalk  crowned  with  an  abundance  of  pure 
white  blossoms  produces  an  almost  tropical  effect,  making  the  plant 
available  for  many  schemes  of  evening  decoration.  Mingled  with 
palms  and  ferns  the  effect  is  particularly  beautiful. 

Plants  of  Nicotiana  can  be  raised  from  seed  sown  in  hot  bed  or 
cold  frame,  or  they  can  be  grown  from  cuttings  which  root  readily  and 
soon  form  fine  specimens.  There  are  several  varieties  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket,  all  of  them  pretty  and  most  of  them  more  or  less  fragrant.  Some 
pink  varieties  keep  open  during  the  day  and  are  very  showy.  But 
my  affection  goes  out  to  Nicotiana  affinis,  which  I  first  knew  and 
which  has  nobly  stood  the  test  of  time.  Give  it  a  trial,  and  you  will 
soon  he  convinced  of  its  beauty  and  desirability  as  an  evening  bloomer, 
and  your  garden  will  never  after  seem  quite  complete  without  the 
pretty  starry  blossoms  with  their  delightful  fragrance. 

NIGHT  also  reveals  the  full  ethereal  beauty  of  the  Madonna  lily, 
Lillium  candidum.  The  night  air  distils  a  fragrance  unper¬ 
ceived  by  day  and  as  they  stand  arrayed  in  the  purest  of  silver 
robes  with  cups  upturned  to  the  moon  they  look  the  very  incarnation 
of  heavenly  spirits.  St.  Bruno’s  lily,  Paradisea  liliastum,  also  seems 
unearthly  in  its  beauty.  This  “star-lily  from  Paradise”  requires  the 
evening  hour  to  bring  out  the  full  sweetness  of  its  perfume  and  the  full 
delicacy  of  its  beauty.  There  are  many  other  lilies  that  should  be 
found  in  the  twilight  garden.  Lillium  auratum  or  gold-banded  lily, 
Japanese  lily,  the  yellow  and  orange  day  lily  and  the  funkia  or  Corfu 
lily  are  all  fragrant  and  exquisite  at  night. 

Oenothera  or  the  evening  primrose  waits  until  the  sun  has  set  be¬ 
fore  opening  its  lovely  lemon-yellow  flowers  and  shaking  out  its  sweet 
perfume.  It  is  easy  of  culture,  but  likes  best  a  half  shady  spot  in 
sandy  soil.  There  are  several  species  suitable  for  use  in  garden  bor¬ 
ders  that  are  beautiful  by  day  as  well  as  night.  It  is  this  flower 
that  makes  the  summer  nights  in  the  Sierra  so  full  of  wonder.  De¬ 
scending  night  carries  their  perfume  far  down  the  valley  from  the 
upland  meadows  where  they  grow  in  great  perfection. 

Paenoia  is  another  flowrer  that  is  at  its  best  at  night.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  cooling  and  gently  refreshing  in  the  perfume  of  the  peony,  some- 

( Continued  on  page  643.) 
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N  the  slope  of  one  of  the  ridges  of  the  Catskills  is  a 
cottage  which  houses  a  curious  university  club.  It  has 
little  in  common  with  university  clubs  of  the  cities, 
save  that  its  members  have  plucked  degrees  from  the 
branches  of  higher  education. 

These  university  clubmen  on  the  hillside  know 
literature,  philosophy,  and  science — history  and  eco- 
They  know  football  scores  and  Flaubert,  track  records  and 
Their  conversation  is  that  of  bright,  clever,  proficient,  suc¬ 
cessful  fellows  of  affairs — of  useful  participants  in  the  world  of  work. 

Yet  not  one  of  them  works.  They  have  not  worked  for  months. 
Some  of  them  will  never  do  a  lick  of  work  again.  Their  minds  are 
sleek  and  bright.  But  their  lungs  are  torn  with  lesions  and  punctured 
with  deadly  cavities.  The  schools  they  attended  for  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  fitted  their  brains,  but  ignored  their  bodies.  They  were  taught 
how  to  think  and  work,  but  not  how  to  live. 

All  day  they  lie  in  their  long  invalid  chairs,  wrapped  in  heavy 
blankets.  They  blink  at  the  hills  and  yearn  for  the  passports  of 
health  back  to  the  centers  of  human  activity  from  which  they  are 
exiled. 

Some  of  these  men  are  far-advanced  consumptives.  Their  days 
are  numbered.  They  cannot  possibly  recover.  The  rest  are  moderately 
advanced.  None  was  predisposed  to  the  disease.  With  each  it  was 
once  in  the  incipient  stage,  when  with  prompt  and  proper  treatment 
it  might  quickly  have  been  arrested.  Each  could  have  kept  himself 
free  from  infection  altogether  if  he  had  been  taught  how  to  breathe, 
sleep,  eat,  work,  and  play. 

Each  felt  the  early  warnings — coughing,  shortness  of  breath,  un¬ 
wonted  tiredness,  rising  temperature  afternoons  and  evenings,  loss 
of  weight  and  appetite,  night  sweats.  But  they  did  not  know  how 
to  interpret  these  simple  and  indubitable  signs  of  warning.  They 
knew  all  about  the  signs  of  the  zodiac — but  of  these  signs  of  incipient 
tuberculosis  they  were  in  dark  and  imposing  ignorance-— worse  luck. 

During  all  the  years  they  spent  in  grammar  school,  high  school, 
and  college,  none  of  these  targets  of  the  Great  White  Plague  learned 
one  single  definite  fact  about  the  intelligent  care  of  the  human  body, 
its  ills,  its  fortification  against  disease,  or  the  symptoms  of  even  the 
commonest  diseases. 

They  followed  paths  of  learning  through  schools  and  colleges 
which,  while  purporting  to  take  young  blades  and  hone  them  keen  and 
fit  for  carving  out  their  careers,  in  other  words  to  fit  them  for  life, 
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did  not  fit  them  in  the  slightest  degree  to  perceive  and  discern  the  foes 
of  life. 

MULTITUDES  of  my  generation  have  plugged  through  scores 
of  required  courses  at  school,  not  one  of  which  taught  them 
how  to  prevent  or  even  recognize  ordinary  physical  ills.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  it  were  wiser  had  we  been  left  in  profound  and  be¬ 
nighted  ignorance,  for  instance,  of  arithmetic,  and  taught  to  call  in  a 
professional  statistician  when  computation  became  necessary — than  to 
be  left  to  the  grace  of  Heaven  and  the  family  doctor  for  physical 
guidance.  For  is  not  the  physical  more  important  than  the  fiscal? 

At  college  I  saw  fortunes  spent  every  autumn  to  teach  football 
candidates  how  to  elude  opposing  tackles,  but  not  a  cent  to  teach  them 
how  to  elude  tuberculosis,  typhoid,  pneumonia,  or  cancer.  We  were 
required  to  dig  out  Latin  roots  and  to  unkink  logarithmic  gnarls,  but 
there  was  no  required  course  in  intelligent  living. 

There  was  a  perennial,  concerted,  rock-ribbed,  steel-girt  con¬ 
spiracy  of  silence  against  the  human  body.  The  educational  system 
frowned  upon  bad  taste  in  deportment,  manners,  language,  and  litera¬ 
ture;  but  bad  taste  in  life  itself  was  quite  the  proper  thing.  It  wfas 
deemed  more  important  to  know  quadratic  equations  than  the  simple 
fact  that  to  sleep  habitually  in  a  room  where  the  sunbeams  never  enter 
is  as  suicidal  as  a  nibble  of  cyanide,  albeit  somewhat  skwver. 

I  do  not  decry  the  epic  value  of  the  classics,  or  the  fine  mental 
discipline  of  mathematics.  But  I  do  beg  leave  to  call  respectful 
attention  to  the  exclusion  of  an  adequate  study  of  the  nearest  and 
dearest  thing  to  a  student — his  body. 

Why  all  the  bother  to  teach  11s,  as  youngsters,  to  rattle  off  the 
names  of  the  teeth,  the  chemical  ingredients  of  the  pancreatic  juice, 
the  action  of  the  bile,  the  r.  p.  m.  of  the  stomach,  and  the  names  of 
the  muscles  in  Latin — but  little  or  nothing  of  the  care  of  the  teeth  or 
stomach,  the  value  of  clean  air,  sun,  and  intelligent  habits,  or  how  to 
make  it  lively  for  the  advance  agents  of  death. 

Fifteen  years  hence  this  ignorance  of  the  educated  wall  be  no 
more.  The  New'  York  Public  Schools  dropped  lyddite  on  educational 
traditions  when  they  adopted  the  present  syllabus,  a  darkness-cleaving 
document  by  Dr.  C.  Ward  Crampton,  director  of  physical  training. 
This  man  got  tired  of  seeing  A.  B.’s  having  walking  typhoid  for  weeks 
before  they  knewr  there  was  anything  seriously  wrong  with  them,  and 
Phi  Beta  Kappas  with  galloping  consumption  who  thought  they 
simply  had  a  cold.  Know  ledge  of  the  body,  he  decided,  should  hence¬ 
forth  he  included  in  the  school  curriculum. 
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ROCHESTER,  New  York,  has  also  cast  fulminate  upon  un¬ 
worthy  educational  practices.  Rochester  is  the  city  whose 
health  officer  made  everybody  gasp  by  calmly  proposing  that 
the  public  schools  be  closed  up  until  the  children  could  be  repaired. 
Elsewhere  there  are  spots  of  light  on  the  drab  map  of  public  schooling 
which  are  making  the  dawn  of  a  better  day  tinge  the  horizon.  These 
signs  promise  eventually  to  redeem  the  educated  from  ignorance. 

Long  before  New  York’s  public  schoolchildren  of  today  learn 
how  to  decline  amo,  they  are  taught  to  decline  indiscriminate 
kisses.  Long  before  they  learn  how  Gettysburg  was  fought,  they 
learn  how  fire  is  fought.  The  toothbrush  drill  precedes  the  first  spell¬ 
ing  drill.  They  learn  the  intelligent  way  to  sneeze  or  cough.  Long 
before  they  take  up  the  avenues  of  Caesar’s  entrance  into  Gaul,  they 
are  instructed  in  the  avenues  of  entrance  of  regiments  of  bacilli  into 
the  human  body.  Gotham’s  tots  learn  the  necessity  of  frequent  airing 
of  bedding — the  proper  cleaning  of  ice-boxes — the  curability  of 
phthisis.  No  longer  the  pathetic  spectacle  of  Alice  in  Blunderland. 
When  Alice  reaches  the  age  of  six  and  matriculates  in  New  York’s 
public  schools,  she  is  now  ushered  at  once  into  the  wonderland  of 
genuinely  useful  knowledge  of  her  wisp  of  a  body.  And  it  begins  to 
look  as  if  the  public  schools  of  the  future  were  to  be  a  vast  system  of 
service  stations  on  the  highway  of  human  life. 

I  have  seen  high  school  youths  of  the  past  run  ten  miles  on  a  dusty, 
canvas,  twenty-six-lap  indoor  track — but  systolic  blood  pressure  was 
never  taken — and  never  was  a  stethoscope  placed  over  the  heart  after 
even  the  most  violent  and  prolonged  athletic  efforts.  School  spirit 
was  the  thing;  the  student’s  body  was  the  negligible  means  to  an 
ephemeral  end. 

More  female  school  and  college  teachers  still  die  of  tuberculosis 
than  of  any  other  disease.  This  popular  plague  can  be  warded  off 
if  one  only  knows  how.  These  teachers  fall  prey  to  this  pallid  hand¬ 
maiden  of  death  simply  because  they  don’t  know  how  to  fight  it.  Yet 
the  training  of  our  children  has  been  blissfully  given  over  to  this  com¬ 
pact  army  of  organized  ignorance  of  a  disease  which  slays  ten  per 
cent,  of  all  Americans  and  causes  the  deformities  of  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  all  our  cripples. 

I  know  one  man — the  head  of  a  large  educational  enterprise — who 
has  infected  at  least  three  of  his  office  associates  with  consumption 
before  he  knew  that  the  tubercle  bacilli  are  as  deadly  as  Krupp  shrap¬ 
nel,  and  that  sputum  containing  them  should  be  kept  between  covers 
and  burned.  Such  ignorance,  in  the  future,  will  not  be  tolerated  in 
either  instructors  or  students. 
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WHEN  the  last  chapters  of  the  dark  ages  of  education  are 
written,  it  will  be  recorded  that  employers  of  labor  made  the 
discovery  that  the  physical  is  every  whit  as  important  as  the 
fiscal  long  before  boards  of  education  began  pumping  vitality  into 
perfunctory  and  meaningless  courses  in  physiology.  Employees  in 
some  brandies  of  railroad  service  must  submit  to  physical  examination 
once  every  thirty  days,  and  may  not  stay  on  the  job  unless  they  are 
found  one  hundred  per  cent,  physically  fit.  Railroad  heads  know  that 
no  engineer  can  concentrate  on  his  signals,  steam  gage,  and  Johnson 
bar  if  his  stomach  is  running  on  one  cylinder  or  his  liver  drop-kicking 
goals  from  the  forty-yard  line. 

The  gentle  art  of  humming  from  school  used  to  be  provocative  of 
all  manner  of  pedagogical  wrath.  Today  sensible  educators  send 
truants  to  the  doctor.  Of  eighty  truants  recently  examined  in  New 
York  City,  only  seven  were  free  from  physical  defects.  On  the  other 
hand,  ninety-one  per  cent,  had  defective  teeth,  twenty  and  one-tenth 
per  cent,  defective  vision,  twenty-six  and  two-tenths  per  cent,  defec¬ 
tive  nutrition,  ten  per  cent,  defective  nasal  breathing,  ten  per  cent, 
hypertrophied  tonsils,  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  orthopedic  defects. 

The  public  schools  of  my  day  knew  that  nearly  one-quarter  of  all 
babies  died  before  their  first  birthday,  and  that  nearly  one-half  of 
these  deaths  were  from  digestive  disorders  that  proper  feeding  would 
have  prevented.  Yet  the  schools  taught  the  girls  of  the  upper  grades 
nothing  about  the  care  and  feeding  of  babies.  Nearly  one-quarter 
of  all  inmates  of  blind  asylums  are  victims  of  the  terrible  ophthalmia 
neonatorum,  a  severe  inflammation  of  the  eyes  of  the  new-born.  But 
the  schools  said  nothing  to  the  girls  who  were  destined  to  become 
mothers  about  the  frequency  of  the  disease,  nor  that  one  drop  of  a 
solution  of  silver  salt  put  into  each  eye  soon  after  birth  will  in  nearly 
every  case  prevent  it.  Alice  indeed  emerged  into  Blunderland;  sheer 
and  utter  unpreparedness  for  life  was  her  lot  on  her  graduation  from 
school.  She  had  studied  everything  from  cabbages  to  kings — save 
and  except  subjects  that  relate  to  the  human  body  and  its  care. 

WERE  you  taught  that  any  sore  which  does  not  heal  in  a  few 
weeks  may  develop  into  cancer — or  that  pain  is  one  of  the 
very  last  symptoms,  coming  at  an  hour  wrhen  remedial 
measures  are  often  much  too  late — or  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  all 
stomach  cancers  are  preceded  by  definite  gastric  symptoms  for  over 
a  year — or  that  cancer  in  its  early  stages  can  be  completely  removed 
by  surgical  operations,  while  if  permitted  to  run  on,  it  is  certain  death  ? 
In  my  schools  we  were  too  busy  studying  everything  from  the 
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conquest  of  Carthage  to  Canaan  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  more 
practical  but  less  romantic  conquest  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  The 
boards  of  education  had  completely  forgotten  Aristotle’s  adage  that 
care  for  the  body  should  precede  care  for  either  intellect  or  soul. 

The  contempt  of  the  colleges  for  the  subject  of  the  human  body 
was  universal  in  my  day.  It  is  almost  so  today.  Courses  in  hygiene 
and  preventive  medicine,  if  offered  at  all,  are  not  required  courses — 
with,  I  believe,  the  single  exception  of  Princeton,  where  all  freshmen 
are  provided  with  the  shield  and  buckler  of  the  study  of  hygiene  for 
one  hour  a  week. 

The  University  of  Chicago  requires  a  course  in  physiology — but 
in  the  charitable  and  philanthropic  division  of  the  College  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Administration  only.  It  is  not  deemed  necessary  that  those 
preparing  for  careers  in  business,  law,  teaching  or  the  ministry  should 
understand  the  human  body,  its  health,  or  the  foes  of  health. 

Columbia  generously  permits  one  half  unit  of  physiology  to  be  of¬ 
fered  for  entrance — but  in  the  school  of  practical  arts  only.  In  other 
divisions,  any  knowledge  of  the  human  body  is  not  recognized  as  de¬ 
sirable  lore  for  matriculants  to  offer  for  entrance. 

Such,  roughly,  is  the  conspiracy  of  higher  education  against  the 
human  body.  Yet  graduates  from  college  are  supposed  to  emerge 
from  the  recondite  wings  of  their  Alma  Maters  and  take  their  places 
in  an  economic  system  which  places  an  enormous  premium  upon  the 
robust,  the  fit,  the  strong,  the  forceful. 

But  the  beginnings  of  the  big  change  are  here.  The  dark  seas  of 
public  education  are  being  charted  by  a  few  bold  navigators  who  refuse 
to  be  ruled  by  tradition.  The  girls  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
of  New  York’s  public  schools  are  learning  the  secrets  of  nursing  in¬ 
fants,  artificial  feeding,  the  modification  of  milk,  the  reduction  of 
food  with  weight  increase,  the  perils  of  over-feeding,  and  the  signs  of 
the  various  diseases  of  babies. 

There  are  special  courses  for  boys  preparing  to  go  right  to  work 
from  the  grammar  school.  They  study  the  subjects  of  fatigue,  good 
habits,  occupational  diseases,  the  use  of  the  noon  hour,  utilizing  holi¬ 
days  and  Sundays.  They  learn  seasonal  hygiene,  fire  prevention,  first 
aid  to  the  injured,  and  the  laws  that  safeguard  the  health  of  workers 
in  the  industries. 

Gotham’s  tots  are  taught  to  demand  clean  service  from  milk  dealer, 
grocer,  fish  man,  butcher,  and  baker,  and  to  report  at  once  the  careless 
handling  of  food  or  the  sale  of  spoilt  food.  The  child  labor  law  is  now 
explained  to  New  York’s  schoolchildren  as  conscientiously  as  the 
provisos  of  the  Magna  Charta  were  drummed  into  us  of  yore. 
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SHOULD  BE  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL,  SANI¬ 
TARY,  COMFORTABLE  BUILDING  IN  THE 
WORLD 
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HE  value  of  good  architecture  in  school  buildings  can¬ 
not  well  he  overestimated.  As  an  educational  factor 
it  is  of  the  first  importance.  Beauty  of  environment 
influences  the  growing  mind  more  than  all  the  oral 
impressions  received  during  class  hours  because  it 
quietly,  stealthily  forms  ideals,  stimulates  reverence 
for  external  and  internal  nobility,  shapes  good  taste 
and  cultivates  love  of  the  beautiful.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  such 
men  as  McKim,  St.  Gaudens,  Olmsted,  that  no  other  class  of  struc¬ 
tures  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  progress  of  the  nation  as  its 
schoolhouses. 

Surely  no  architectural  work  could  have  a  higher  purpose  than 
school  designing  and  it  truly  taxes  to  the  utmost  the  ability  of  even 
the  best  designers.  Every  department  of  the  work  requires  special¬ 
ized  study.  The  difficult  problems  of  heating,  lighting,  ventilation, 
humidification,  acoustics  must  he  thoroughly  understood.  The  build¬ 
ing  must  possess  the  great  merits  of  beauty  and  of  intense  practi¬ 
cality,  the  designer  must  have  intimate  knowledge  of  the  needs  of 
different  departments,  must  fully  understand  the  requirements  of 
kindergarten,  manual  training  and  classical  departments. 

The  modern  high  school  of  the  best  type  includes  in  one  building 
not  only  large  class  rooms,  small  recitation  rooms,  gymnasiums  and 
swimming  pools  with  their  lockers  and  dressing  rooms,  chemical, 
physical  and  biological  laboratories,  lecture  rooms,  study  halls,  cook¬ 
ing,  sewing,  lunch  rooms,  etc.,  but  they  must  be  conveniently 
grouped,  must  be  connected  with  corridors,  must  be  fireproof  and 
therefore  built  of  brick,  stone,  concrete  or  some  such  unburnable,  in¬ 
destructible  material.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  to  design  well 
planned,  well  constructed,  sesthetical,  satisfying  buildings  requires  an 
ability  amounting  to  genius. 

There  is  one  other  important  art  that  must  be  grasped  by  the 
modern  school  architect — that  of  surrounding  his  building  with  suit¬ 
ably  laid  out  grounds.  Schools  to  he  properly  supplied  with  the  nec¬ 
essary  play  lawns  and  athletic  fields,  walks  shaded  by  trees,  experi¬ 
mental  gardens  necessary  for  practical  and  artistic  uses,  require 
larger  area  than  is  usually  obtainable.  So  much  ingenuity  must  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  disposition  of  the  space  allotted.  Nat- 
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LAFAYETTE 
SCHOOL,  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  shown  at 
the  left,  is  worthy  to 
be  classed  with  the 
best  of  municipal  build¬ 
ings:  Of  brick  and 
stone  it  surely  is  fitted 
to  inspire  and  direct  the 
children’s  ideal  of  dig¬ 
nified  architecture:  E. 
F.  Guilbert,  architect. 


WINSOR  SCHOOL, 
Longwood,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  seen  below, 
shows  the  rich  beauty 
that  can  be  obtained  by 
brick:  R.  Clipston  Stur¬ 
gis,  architect. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL, 
Flushing,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  C.  B.  J.  Snyder, 
architect:  Part  of  a 
magnificent  new 
high  school  group 
of  brick  ornamented 
with  stone:  It  has 
all  the  dignity  of  the 
old  English  universi¬ 
ties. 


HIGH  SCHOOL, 
Santa  Paula,  Cali¬ 
fornia:  Messrs.  Alli¬ 
son  and  Allison, 
architects:  The  ex¬ 
treme  simplicity  of 
this  is  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the 
historic  tradition  of 
the  west  coast  : 
shown  below. 
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‘THE  LITTLE  RED  SCHOOLHOUSE” 


urally  no  rule  for  laying  out  school  grounds  can  be  laid  down,  nor 
any  successful  example  absolutely  followed  for  the  site,  locality  and 
size  of  lot  in  individual  cases  varies  so  tremendously;  but  generally 
speaking  the  great  field,  the  most  vitally  necessary  feature,  is  of  first 
consideration.  Trees  and  flower  beds  are  grouped  in  relation  to  this 
broad  expanse,  either  rimming  it  entirely  or  in  part.  Evergreens 
are  generally  used  freely  to  insure  winter  effects  and  deciduous  trees 
planted  in  connection  with  them  for  summer  shade.  Flowering  trees 
and  shrubs  such  as  magnolias,  tulips,  chestnuts,  dogwoods,  hawthorn, 
snowballs  and  lilacs  are  used  for  color  effect  and  general  interest. 

PARAMOUNT  in  any  discussion  of  schoolhouse  interior,” 
says  C.  R.  J.  Snyder,  superintendent  of  buildings,  Board  of 
Education,  New  York,  “comes  the  question  of  lighting,  both 
natural  and  artificial.  Questions  of  heating  and  sanitation,  impor¬ 
tant  as  they  are,  after  all  concern  only  indirectly  the  pupils’  capacity 
for  study  in  comparison  with  lighting,  which  is  related  directly  to  the 
sense  of  sight  and.  as  such  is  of  fundamental  importance.”  Extensive 
experiments  have  been  carried  out  in  public  school  buildings  of  New 
York  City  to  determine  the  most  satisfying  colors  for  walls,  ceiling 
and  woodwork.  Green  was  tried  with  all  its  varying  tones,  both  for 
walls  and  woodwork,  but  though  some  tints  were  satisfactory  they 
absorbed  a  great  percentage  of  light.  The  ordinary  dull  finish  of  oak 
furniture  sometimes  produces  an  unpleasant  effect  upon  the  eyes  and 
the  presence  of  too  much  green  is  constantly  felt.  From  a  sanitary 
standpoint  smooth  finished  surfaces  of  wood  seem  to  be  preferable, 
and  for  color  harmony  light  tones  of  buff  for  the  wall,  with  almost 
white  or  ivory  toned  ceilings.  Besides  the  importance  of  restful 
color  of  the  room  there  is  that  of  excluding  direct  sun  rays  by  blinds, 
shades,  etc.,  located  at  both  top  and  bottom  of  windows,  so  that  the 
light  may  be  perfectly  regulated.  Numerous  experiments  have  also 
been  conducted  by  Mr.  Snyder  to  determine  the  best  artificial  light, 
the  best  height  for  equipment,  and  of  utility  of  clear  or  frosted 
globes.  Details  of  expert  experimentation,  lighting,  heating,  hu¬ 
midification  and  such  vital  topics  are  amply  explained  in  the  book, 
“Modern  School  Houses,”  compiled  by  The  American  Architect, 
New  York,  a  full  review  of  which  will  be  found  upon  another  page 
of  this  magazine. 

A  school  building  must  be  designed  nowadays  so  that  it  may  meet 
the  parents’  as  well  as  the  children’s  need,  that  is,  it  must  be  planned 
to  be  the  social  center  of  the  neighborhood.  Naturally,  then,  the 
assembly  hall  must  be  large  and  with  outside  or  separate  entrance. 
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Flushing,  Long  Island,  High  School:  C.  B.  J.  Snyder,  architect. 


If  the  building  be  but  a  small  one,  the  social  ball  or  gymnasium  could 
be  used  for  lectures  by  bringing  in  folding  chairs.  In  many  public 
schools  courses  of  scientific,  literary  and  travel  lectures  are  arranged 
for  certain  fixed  nights  throughout  the  winter;  then  on  the  other  nights 
the  hall  is  leased  for  special  purposes  such  as  neighborhood  plays, 
folk  dances,  moving  pictures  by  the  health  board,  social  discussions 
of  art,  drama  or  municipal  questions.  The  school  building  is  also  used 
during  the  summer  for  extra  courses  of  study,  sometimes  it  is  also  used 
as  a  night  school,  so  the  city  property  is  seldom  idle,  always  used  for 
the  profit  and  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  contribute  to  its  erection. 

WE  are  showing  a  photograph  of  the  Lincolnwood  School, 
Evanston,  Illinois,  as  a  fine  type  of  one  story  building 
adapted  to  community  purposes.  The  advantage  of  the 
one  story  building  is  that  there  may  he  overhead  lighting  for  every 
room  and  that  there  is  no  danger  from  fire  panic.  The  large  assem¬ 
bly  room  of  this  building  serves  for  the  physical  culture  exercises  and 
also  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  rows  of  class  rooms  that 
occupy  both  sides  of  the  building.  A  kindergarten  room  is  separated 
from  this  main  hall  by  folding  doors  so  that  both  rooms  can  be 
thrown  into  one  when  desired.  This  building  has  been  enjoyed  by  the 
whole  community  ever  since  it  was  first  opened,  for  Christmas 
pageants,  plays,  lectures,  etc. 

The  new  Trier  Township  High  School,  Kenilworth,  Illinois,  is 
on  the  group  plan.  The  central  plan  is  devoted  to  academic  and 
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scientific  work,  the  west  unit  to  assembly  purposes  and  the  east  to 
physical  culture,  the  north  to  shops  and  flower  plants.  This  school  is 
open  the  year  round.  Grown-ups  as  well  as  children  use  the  swim¬ 
ming  pool  and  shops  under  the  direct  supervision  of  expert  instruct¬ 
ors.  The  hall  seats  one  thousand  people  and  the  stage  accommodates 
two  hundred,  so  is  large  enough  for  commencement  as  well  as  dra¬ 
matic  performances.  An  excellent  departure  from  the  usual  is  the 
social  room  or  mess  hall  made  with  wide  fireplace  at  one  end  and  a 
faculty  lunch  space  at  the  other.  Four  hundred  people  may  be 
seated  at  one  time  and  the  floor  cleared  for  dancing  or  drills  in  a  few 
moments  by  storing  the  tables  under  the  assembly  stage.  Lectures 
followed  by  refreshments  and  dancing  can  be  had  in  this  room  with¬ 
out  in  any  way  disturbing  the  regular  school  sessions.  The  Oak  Park 
School,  Sacramento,  California,  has  an  upstairs  playground  which 
provides  an  outdoor  play  space  during  the  rainy  season.  Two  large 
open  courts  bordered  by  cloisters  on  either  side  of  the  commodious 
assembly  hall  and  the  play  room  are  often  the  scene  of  school  pag¬ 
eants,  dances,  plays  and  drills. 

Everywhere  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  buildings  erected  by  the 
public  should  be  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  parents  as  well 
as  of  the  children.  Factories  are  being  driven  out  of  the  cities  to  the 
river  banks,  where  they  once  flourished.  With  them  go  many  workers 
and  their  families.  Then  schools  are  erected  where  the  children  get 
the  education  needed  and  the  parents  their  touch  with  progress  and 
entertainment  that  keep  them  contented  and  abreast  of  the  times. 
The  “little  red  schoolhouse”  is  coming  to  represent  the  beating  heart 
of  both  city  and  rural  districts  in  the  most  practical  and  aesthetic  of 
ways  and  with  no  loss  of  its  beloved,  old  romantic  flavor. 


Training  building  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles,  California:  Allison  and 
Allison,  architects. 
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IS  MUSIC  NEUTRAL?  AND  SEVERAL  OTHER 
IMPORTANT  MUSICAL  QUESTIONS:  DIS¬ 
CUSSED  BY  CLEOFANTE  CAMPANINI,  MAN¬ 
AGER  OF  THE  CHICAGO  OPERA  COMPANY 

HE  question  of  neutrality  in  art  is  a  very  interesting 
and  significant  one.  In  the  first  place,  art  is  born 
through  the  emotions.  It  is  emotion  that  carries  in¬ 
spiration  to  the  mind  and  it  is  through  the  emotion 
again  that  that  inspiration  is  expressed  in  art.  How 
can  we  expect  the  emotions,  which  are  the  most  in¬ 
tensely  personal  things  in  the  world,  to  remain  neutral? 
And  as  music  is  the  most  emotional  of  all  arts  it  stands  to  reason  that 
it  must  be  the  least  neutral.  We  can  no  more  in  these  complicated  war 
days  expect  the  Germans  to  applaud  French  music  or  the  French  to 
hold  German  music  on  the  board,  the  English  to  enjoy  Hungarian 
dances,  and  the  Russians  to  appreciate  Austrian  opera  than  we  can 
expect  any  of  these  nationalities  to  meet  whole-heartedly  to  appreciate 
the  accomplishment  of  the  other.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  as  difficult  to  es¬ 
tablish  neutrality  in  music  as  to  establish  neutrality  in  a  war  zone,  for 
war  itself  is  no  more  emotional  than  music;  in  fact,  probably  the  most 
tremendously  individualistic,  the  most  tremendously  vital  conditions 
that  can  be  expressed  in  humanity  are  brought  to  the  surface  in  war 
and  in  the  creation  of  music. 

And  so  when  I  am  asked  if  it  is  possible  for  all  the  musicians  here 
in  America  to  take  an  impersonal  stand  about  music,  when  I  am  asked 
if  it  would  be  easy  to  bring  together  in  one  opera  French  and  German 
people,  Italian  and  Hungarian,  Russian  and  Bulgarian,  I  am  very 
frank  to  say,  no.  When  the  day  comes  that  art  is  so  impersonal  that 
it  is  not  touched  by  nationality,  then  we  shall  have  a  thinner,  more 
meager  art,  we  shall  have  a  purely  technical  art.  I  doubt  if  even  in 
so  impersonal  an  art  as  the  Greeks  presented  in  the  highest  days  of 
Athenian  beauty  if  their  art  would  have  been  appreciated  and  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Persians  or  by  the  Romans  in  conflict.  After  all,  when 
we  think  out  this  matter  of  neutrality  in  art,  we  realize  that  the  most 
intimate  expression  of  a  man’s  spirituality,  of  his  soul,  is  the  music  he 
writes,  the  picture  he  paints,  the  sculpture  he  models,  and  in  the  utmost 
depths  of  a  man’s  nature  do  we  also  find  the  roots  of  the  flowrer  of 
patriotism. 

Of  course  here  in  America,  the  more  impersonal  we  can  be  in  our 
attitude  toward  foreign  music,  the  better,  that  is  the  better  for  the 
public.  It  would  be  a  mistake  for  a  director  of  an  opera,  for  the  con¬ 
ductor  of  a  symphony  concert,  to  attempt  any  musical  discrimination, 
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GERALDINE  FARRAR  AS  “CARMEN:”  One 
of  the  most  picturesque  personalities  on  the  Metro¬ 
politan  stage  today  in  her  most  picturesque  role: 
One  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  stars. 


CONCHITA  SUPERIA,  a 
charming  young  Spanish  singer 
who  has  greatly  delighted  Chicago 
audiences:  One  can  imagine  her 
most  important  and  sympathetic 
part  has  been  “Carmen,”  though 
she  has  appeared  in  other  roles 
suited  to  her  voice  and  beauty. 


Courtesy  of  Maize  re. 


LUCIEN  MURATORE  as  “Don 
Jose”  in  “Carmen:”  The  new 
French  tenor  who  will  sing  the 
leading  role  in  “Aphrodite”  with 
Mary  Garden  this  winter  at  the 
Chicago  Opera  House: 

Mr.  Muratore  will  also  sing  in 
“Venise,”  by  Ginsburg,  and  in  vari¬ 
ous  operas  with  Maria  Kousnezoff: 
Mr.  Campanini  is  greatly  interested 
in  Mr.  Muratore’s  future  and  be¬ 
lieves  that  his  art  will  bring  much 
pleasure  to  American  audiences. 


Courtesy  of  Matsene. 


Courtesy  of  Matzene. 


MARCIA  VAN  DRESSER 
is  not  a  new  member  of  the 
Chicago  Opera  Company,  but  a 
most  valued  one,  and  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Campanini  promises 
her  appearance  in  her  most 
popular  roles  this  winter  will 
add  much  to  the  pleasure  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  music  lovers. 


MARIA  KOUSNEZOFF,  the 
great  Russian  prima  donna,  as 
“Manon:”  Miss  Kousnezoff  will  sing 
with  the  Chicago  Opera  Company 
this  winter  and  is  booked  for  some 
very  interesting  performances  with 
Lucien  Muratore,  the  French  tenor: 

She  has  a  personality  of  rare 
vivacity  and  her  debut  in  Chicago 
is  anticipated  as  one  of  great  bril¬ 
liance:  Shown  above. 


Courtesy 
of  the 

Moffett  Studio*. 


CLEOFANTE  CAMPANINI,  manager  of  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company:  A  man  with  far-reaching  interests  in  the  world  of  art 
and  drama,  as  well  as  music. 

Mr.  Campanini  has  planned  that  the  new  operas  to  be  presented 
in  Chicago  this  winter  shall  all  be  staged  in  the  most  modem 
fashion,  simple  in  outline,  simple  in  form  and  brilliant  in  color. 


IS  MUSIC  NEUTRAL? 


no  matter  what  his  nationality.  We  who  are  providing  musical  feasts 
for  the  American  public  must  make  these  feasts  as  rich  as  the  art  of 
all  countries  will  allow.  I  see  in  looking  over  the  Metropolitan  lists 
for  last  year  that  very  little  French  music  was  presented.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  was  most  impersonal  in  his  presentation 
of  German,  Italian,  Russian,  English  opera,  so  that  I  feel  it  was  not  a 
personal  question  that  the  French  music  appeared  so  seldom;  but 
rather  the  difficulties  that  every  music  director  must  find  in  preparing 
music  of  different  nations  on  a  rich  and  beautiful  scale. 

WE  have  had  excellent  productions  of  French  opera  in  Chicago 
as  well  as  German,  Italian  and  English,  and  I  expect  this 
coming  season  to  have  a  cosmopolitan  opera  company.  Chi¬ 
cago  is  eminently  a  cosmopolitan  city  and  I  wish  the  people  of  every 
nationality,  also  the  cutivated  people  who  understand  the  music  of  all 
nationalities,  to  feel  that  they  are  having  music  from  every  land,  old 
music  and  new  music  with  old  and  new  singers,  with  the  richest  pres¬ 
entation  that  can  be  given  in  any  city. 

I  am  extremely  interested  in  the  new  stage  setting,  at  least  new 
in  America.  Gordon  Craig  has  been  inspiring  stage  management  for 
years  in  England,  indeed  his  activities  have  spread  all  over  Europe 
just  as  Reinhardt  has  developed  wonderful  color  and  simplicity  in 
Vienna  and  Munich.  Here  in  New  York  you  have  had  Urban,  Or- 
dynski,  and  Bakst  has  influenced  the  whole  world.  It  has  been  my 
great  good  fortune  to  find  in  Chicago  a  young  Irishman,  Donneggy, 
who  is  absolutely  in  the  spirit  of  the  new  stage  art.  He  staged 
“Martha”  for  me  last  winter  with  great  brilliancy  and  success.  This 
coming  winter  he  will  stage  “Cleopatra,”  which  we  will  present  with 
Mary  Garden  for  the  first  time  in  Chicago.  Also  he  will  have  charge 
of  the  scenes  in  “Natoma,”  which  we  will  bring  out  in  English  for  the 
first  time  and  which  Victor  Herbert  himself  will  conduct  for  us.  In 
fact,  every  new  production  in  Chicago  this  winter  will,  so  far  as  I  can 
tell  at  present,  be  staged  by  Donneggy,  whom  I  consider  a  distinct 
genius  in  the  new  stage  art. 

I  wonder  why  it  is  that  we  have  neglected  so  long  the  opportunities 
of  color  on  the  stage.  In  the  opera  we  have  sought  practically  every 
other  art  as  a  hand-maiden  to  music.  We  have  the  greatest  singers, 
the  greatest  dancers,  drama,  literature ;  but  we  have  forgotten  that  the 
big  gift  of  Nature  is  color  and  we  have  either  filled  our  stages  with 
neutral  tones  or  we  have  left  them  bare,  we  have  either  killed  the 
imagination  of  our  audience  or  we  have  overworked  it,  and  we  have 
not  realized  that  the  emotions  can  be  stimulated  almost  as  powerfully 
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through  color  as  through  music  or  drama.  This  winter  I  intend  to 
test  out  the  use  of  color  in  a  brilliant  emotional  way  in  connection  with 
the  new  operas  at  the  Chicago  Opera  House. 

But  great  as  this  problem  of  stage  production  is,  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  problem  we  have  to  face  in  America  is  the  question  of  the  star 
production.  In  foreign  countries  we  find  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
ensemble  production;  we  find  that  first  of  all  people  want  to  know 
what  opera  they  are  going  to  hear,  what  musician  they  are  going  to 
enjoy;  but  the  question  most  often  asked  at  the  New  York  box  office 
is,  “who  is  going  to  sing?”  And  if  you  go  contrary  to  the  expectation 
of  so  many  stars  in  proportion  to  the  length  or  the  size  of  the  opera, 
then  you  find  the  public  is  disappointed.  I  think  there  is  but  one  way 
to  overcome  this,  and  that  is  to  convince  the  American  people  that  the 
great  thing  to  enjoy  is  the  music  itself. 

Of  course  this  music  can  only  be  greatly  enjoyed  if  it  is  beautifully 
presented.  However,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  only  be  sung 
by  the  most  famous  people;  often  fame  is  a  matter  of  chance  on  the 
stage  as  well  as  in  the  studio.  And  very  great  singers  are  not  as  well 
known  as  they  are  entitled  to  be.  I  believe  the  time  will  come  here 
through  increased  love  of  music  and  greater  appreciation  of  art,  when 
we  can  have  the  ensemble  production  rather  than  the  one-  or  two- 
star  productions.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  will  have  less  interest 
or  less  enjoyment  of  the  great  singers,  it  only  means  a  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  many  singers.  This  change,  however,  in  the  attitude  of 
the  public  toward  the  star  will  not  come  at  once.  America  is  truly  a 
nation  of  hero-worshipers  and  there  is  worship  of  the  great  singer, 
the  great  painter,  the  great  soldier,  the  great  diplomat,  perhaps  more 
here  than  in  any  other  country,  so  that  in  addition  to  the  advertising 
value  of  the  star  there  is  also  the  appeal  to  a  very  splendid  emotion  in 
the  heart  of  the  public.  This  appeal  we  do  not  want  to  lose,  but  we  do 
want  the  greater  understanding  of  each  kind  of  music  and  singer. 

You  will  readily  see  that  I  myself  have  not  been  able  to  do  away 
with  the  star  system  in  operatic  production  when  I  tell  you  of  the 
people  who  will  figure  in  the  musical  world  of  Chicago  this  coming 
winter.  Some  of  the  greatest  artists  are  to  be  with  me,  many  already 
famous,  others  that  are  bound  to  be;  for  the  newer  names  I  am  sure 
are  going  to  stand  in  a  short  time  for  rich  musical  production.  I  am 
planning  already  to  produce  “Aphrodite,’  which  will  be  staged  by  Mr. 
Donneggv.  Mary  Garden  is  going  to  sing  the  leading  role  and  Lu¬ 
cian  Muratore,  a  French  tenor  new  to  America,  will  be  co-star  with 
her.  I  shall  produce  “Griseldis,”  by  Massenet,  with  Alice  Zeppilli 
and  the  new  Western  prima-donna,  Marguerite  Buckler. 
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1AM  very  much  interested  indeed  in  the  remarkable  progress  that 
the  young  American  singers  are  making  in  this  country.  Your 
women  have  beautiful  voices  and  have  the  emotional  quality  essen¬ 
tial  to  become  great  singers.  As  yet  I  find  the  men  more  absorbed  in 
commerce,  though  no  longer  wholly  so.  There  are  men  with  rare  voices 
and  musical  temperament;  but  in  the  main  with  your  great  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  music  you  are  not  developing  an  adequate  proportion  of  singers 
or  creative  spirits.  In  the  new  opera,  “L’Oracle,”  I  shall  bring  out 
Rosa  Raisa  and  Giulio  Crimi;  in  “Venise,”  by  Ginsburg,  you  will  see 
Maria  Kousnezoff,  the  great  Russian  soprano,  and  Muratore  will  sing 
with  her. 

Chicago  as  yet  has  not  had  Humperdinck’s  “Konigskinder,”  and 
Geraldine  Farrar  will  sing  it  for  them  in  the  part  of  the  Goose  Girl, 
which  is  one  of  her  great  creations.  Two  Americans  will  sing  with 
her,  Clarence  Whitehill  and  Francis  Maclennan.  The  Italian  beauty, 
Lina  Cavalieri,  will  appear  in  “Pagliacci,”  and  if  we  produce 
“Herodiade”  Mary  Garden  will  of  course  sing  Salome.  Besides  the 
stars  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  we  have  the  great  good  fortune 
to  welcome  at  the  Chicago  Opera  House,  Olive  Fremstad,  Margarete 
Matzenauer,  Marcia  van  Dresser,  Hector  Dufranne,  and  George 
Hamlin  will  also  return. 

The  Wagner  operas  we  shall  produce  as  we  did  last  winter — Sun¬ 
day  afternoons  and  evenings,  and  “The  Ring”  will  be  presented  in  its 
entirety.  Egon  Poliak  has  been  engaged  to  direct  the  Wagnerian 
performances.  We  are  hoping  next  season  to  add  to  “Tristan  and 
Isolde,”  Tannhauser,”  “Parsifal,”  “Lohengrin”  and  the  great  folk¬ 
song  opera,  “Meistersinger.”  So  you  see  after  telling  you  how  im¬ 
portant  ensemble  opera  is,  I  am  immediately  telling  you  that  we  are 
engaging  one  of  the  most  remarkable  assortment  of  stars  ever  brought 
together  in  the  operatic  world.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  contradicting 
myself  in  this,  because  while  believing  in  the  best  and  working  for  it 
and  hoping  for  it,  I  must  in  the  meantime  adjust  myself  to  existing 
conditions,  and  the  star  is  the  existing  condition  today.  Of  course,  we 
will  have  ballet  at  the  opera  and  the  utmost  good  work  in  our  choruses. 

I  have  been  asked  how  we  are  going  to  acquire  this  great  education 
for  music  which  we  are  all  talking  about  and  seeking  in  this  country. 
Of  course  in  a  way  we  are  already  acquiring  it  through  the  operas 
which  we  present  in  the  large  cities,  through  our  great  symphony 
orchestras,  through  our  smaller  companies  of  musicians,  groups  of 
people  who  are  presenting  chamber  music,  through  the  smaller  or¬ 
chestras  which  we  find  in  almost  every  city  in  the  country;  but  I  feel 
that  perhaps  the  shortest  and  most  important  way  to  achieve  it  would 
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be  through  the  formation  of  small  opera  companies  so  that  every  city 
of  moderate  size  could  have  its  own  group  of  people  prepared  to  pre¬ 
sent  opera  with  a  director  and  a  conductor,  with  choruses  and  dancing. 
Possibly  occasional  visiting  stars  would  help  out  in  these  opera  com¬ 
panies,  but  in  the  main  they  would  have  to  depend  upon  their  own 
native  talent.  I  believe  this  would  be  a  wonderful  way  in  which  to 
develop  native  talent,  both  the  voice  and  for  the  orchestra.  I  do  not 
see  why  such  companies  could  not  be  offshoots  from  symphony  or¬ 
chestras.  This  has  been  successful  in  Vienna  and  in  some  of  the  small 
cities  in  Austria.  I  believe  that  the  very  moment  people  began  to  form 
these  companies  they  would  find  latent  talent  all  about  them,  there 
would  be  a  greater  study  of  music,  the  public  schools  would  be  forced 
to  have  richer  courses  in  musical  study.  This  would  give  a  wider  field 
for  the  presentation  of  American  music,  it  would  create  an  immense 
demand  for  the  American  voice,  though  I  should  not  advocate  by  any 
means  the  limiting  of  the  work  of  such  opera  companies  to  English 
productions.  They  should  be  a  means  of  wide  culture,  and  this  of 
necessity  means  a  study  of  the  music  of  different  countries.  Also  the 
study  of  music  all  over  the  world  and  the  opportunity  to  hear  the  best 
music  is  an  essential  part  of  the  education  which  I  should  hope  for 
from  these  associations. 

It  is  possible  of  course  that  at  the  very  beginning  there  might  be 
traveling  opera  companies.  These  of  necessity  would  be  limited  in 
their  production  of  different  languages.  There  would  be  perhaps  one 
or  two  operas  in  French,  two  or  three  in  German,  one  or  two  in  Ital¬ 
ian,  one  or  possibly  two  in  English.  The  stage  setting  would  be  very 
simple,  which  would  not  in  many  cases  lessen  its  beauty,  and  the  or¬ 
chestra  would  of  necessity  be  restricted  in  size.  I  should  like  to  see 
this  begin  at  once.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  the  first  step  in  making 
America  a  great  musical  nation. 

I  have  been  asked  why  it  seems  impossible  to  establish  well  or¬ 
ganized  and  permanent  opera  companies  in  the  larger  American 
cities,  why  Boston  has  failed  and  Philadelphia.  I  think  there  is  but 
one  reason  for  this,  that  an  attempt  at  the  very  beginning  is  made  to 
do  things  on  too  large  a  scale.  Grand  opera  must  grow,  it  cannot  be 
born  fully  formed  and  fully  developed.  The  organization  itself  of 
such  a  tremendous  musical  endeavor  must  be  fluent,  capable  of 
growth,  must  develop  through  growth,  and  I  believe  that  every  city 
that  is  willing  to  start  an  opera  company  on  a  simple  enough  basis, 
to  feel  its  way  with  the  public,  increase  according  to  the  demand  made 
upon  it  or  according  to  its  desire  and  ability  to  become  a  culture 
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NATURE’S  LOVELIEST  THEATER:  BY  MARY 
FANTON  ROBERTS 

T  was  just  at  twilight  that  we  climbed  the  stone  stair¬ 
way  to  the  hilltop,  passing  great  jars  of  rose-colored 
bloom  and  merging  through  a  vast  stone  arch  to  the 
edge  of  a  sunken  garden  that  seemed  a  succession  of 
beautiful  flowering  terraces  and  that  held  the  eye  for 
a  moment  before  it  rested  on  a  blue  lagoon  and  then 
over  formal  clusters  of  trees  out  to  the  wide  blue  sea. 
It  was  like  a  vision  of  some  fair  old,  old  Latin  garden  with  the  rich- 
flowering  cup-shaped  hill  ending  in  the  line  of  blue,  the  deep  foliage 
at  the  right,  the  two  slender  figures  of  Hermes  guarding  the  bridge 
which  crosses  the  lagoon  from  the  hillside  to  the  stretch  of  green  turf. 

Mrs.  Faversham  and  I  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  top  terrace  that 
circled  the  great  amphitheater  and  slowly,  through  the  dusk,  I  began 
to  realize  that  this  lovely  green  cup  on  the  top  rim  of  which  we  were 
resting  was  the  amphitheater  of  which  so  much  has  been  written — 
the  outdoor  Greek  theater  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Roland  B.  Conklin  at 
Huntington,  Long  Island.  I  have  been  studying  outdoor  theaters 
for  a  number  of  years  and  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  beauty 
and  wonder  of  this  place;  hut  I  realized  there  in  the  twilight  as  I 
looked  down  from  terrace  to  terrace,  over  one  flowered  wall  to 
another,  down  until  the  blue  lagoon  cut  my  line  of  vision  from  the 
green  stage  beyond  them  that  I  have  never  seen  or  imagined  such  a 
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beautiful  outdoor  theater  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conklin  have  just  com¬ 
pleted,  and  which  will  be  opened  in  September  by  Mr.  William 
Faversham  in  Richard  LeGallienne’s  presentation  of  “Orestes,”  es¬ 
pecially  made  for  Mr.  Faversham’s  performance. 

Before  my  twilight  glimpse  of  the  green  amphitheater,  I  had 
asked  Mr.  Conklin  just  how  he  had  developed  this  outdoor  theater 
plan  and  he  said,  “It  means  three  summers’  vacations.”  For  it  has 
taken  all  summer  long  for  three  years  to  design  and  create  and  com¬ 
plete  this  beautiful  place  of  entertainment. 

Some  years  ago  it  seems  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conklin,  while  travel¬ 
ing  in  Europe,  were  very  much  interested  in  the  fine  old  Greek  and 
Roman  amphitheaters  and  especially  delighted  with  the  one  at  War¬ 
saw,  Poland.  Indeed,  the  only  really  suggested  inspiration  for  this 
beauty  spot  on  the  Conklin  estate  is  the  Warsaw  theater,  so  much  so 
that  when  Mr.  Ordynski  visited  it  a  few  weeks  ago  he  said  at  first, 
“It  is  wonderful,  unique!”  And  then  after  standing  silent  and  looking 
over  the  terrace  to  the  sea  for  some  minutes,  he  said,  “Somehow  it  re¬ 
minds  me  of  the  theater  at  Warsaw.” 

As  I  talked  with  Mrs.  Faversham  about  the  beauty  of  the  theater, 
she  said,  “It  is  very  hard  to  imagine  how  much  hard  work  and  how 
much  expense  is  hidden  under  all  this  green,  back  of  the  stones  and 
wall  flowers,  for  every  terrace  is  supported  by  a  stone  structure  and 
where  the  front  wall  of  each  terrace  is  revealed  seventy-nine  varieties 
of  wall  flowers  have  been  planted.  In  addition  to  this  one  hundred 
varieties  of  wall  flowers  have  been  brought  over  from  Switzerland  in 
seed  packages  to  be  planted  and  tested  and  eventually  added  to  the 
American  collection  when  proved  worthy  and  beautiful  enough.  One 
of  the  wonders  of  this  amphitheater  to  me  is  the  fact  that  it  will  grow 
more  beautiful  every  year.  I  can  see  the  time  when  all  the  stone  walls 
below  the  terraces  will  be  gorgeous  tapestries  with  lovely  outline  pat¬ 
terns  in  green  vines  running  through.  Of  a  more  beautiful  place  to 
present  a  Greek  play  with  rich  and  rare  music  we  have  never  dreamed.” 
And  so  it  seemed  to  me. 

LATER,  the  sun  dropped  away  entirely,  leaving  just  a  pale  rose 
canopy  over  the  stage  of  the  theater,  and  I  could  imagine  there, 
Orestes’  return  to  his  own  land.  Chjtemnestra  s  terrific  arraign¬ 
ment  of  her  husband,  Electrons  appeal  to  her  brother  that  the  father’s 
honor  should  be  vindicated,  Cassandra's  appearance  in  the  magnificent 
train  of  Agamemnon,  no  longer  a  priestess,  only  a  woman  heart¬ 
broken  and  prophesying  her  own  death.  I  could  picture  figures 
moving  in  and  out  of  the  green  grove  beyond,  Orestes  at  last  going 
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ROSEMARY  COTTAGE  on  the  Conklin  estate  at  Huntington, 
Long  Island,  where  Mr,  and  Mrs.  William  Faversham  are  planning  the 
production  of  “Orestes”  in  Mr.  Conklin’s  beautiful  open-air  theater: 

Front  view  of  the  centuries-old  cottage,  hardly  visible  through  the 
canopy  of  blossoming  wild  roses. 


AMPHITHEATER  OF  THE  “NATURAL”  OUTDOOR 
THEATER  built  by  Mr.  Roland  Conklin  on  his  estate  at  Hunt¬ 
ington,  Long  Island,  at  an  expense  of  forty  thousand  dollars: 

The  rock  support  of  each  terrace  is  half  hidden  under  wall 
flowers:  Beyond  the  trees  one  can  get  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  and 
at  the  right  of  the  picture  just  an  edge  of  the  green  turf  stage. 


STAGE  OF  THE  OUTDOOR  THEATER  on  Mr.  Conklin’s 
estate,  showing  the  rock  foundation,  the  grove  at  the  back,  the 
bridge  over  which  actors  pass  and  the  blue  lagoon  which  flows  in 
from  the  sea  and  from  which  the  unique  water  curtain  will 
rise  between  the  acts  of  the  ancient  Greek  play. 


WILLIAM  FAVERSHAM  AS  “MARK  ANTHONY:”  Mr. 
Faversham  has  entire  charge  of  the  production  of  “Orestes”  at 
the  outdoor  Conklin  theater:  The  music  for  this  production  wilL 
be  under  the  management  of  Mr.  David  Mannes,  who  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  living  at  Huntington,  and  working  daily  with  Mr.  Faversham 
for  the  perfection  of  the  presentation  of  the  Massenet  music- 
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mad  with  the  tragedy  that  fate  had  forced  upon  him.  I  could  see,  too, 
the  Greek  dancers  on  the  green  turf  with  the  gray  Hermes  regarding 
them  gravely.  And  then  I  could  imagine  the  wonderful  curtain  of 
water  which  will  be  used  to  hide  the  stage  from  time  to  time,  which 
will  rise  up  out  of  the  blue  lagoon  a  solid  sheet,  a  thousand  shades  and 
tones  from  the  lights  that  will  be  thrown  over  from  the  hill  above. 
And  then  through  the  woods  and  over  the  lagoon  I  could  hear  the 
strains  of  Massenet’s  tormentingly  beautiful  music,  the  music  that  will 
fill  the  air  as  Cassandra  kneels  in  desperation  before  Apollo,  the  music 
that  will  go  softly  out  to  the  audience  as  Orestes  mourns  over  his  fate, 
the  music  that  melts  through  the  shadows  as  Clytemnestra  declares 
her  love  for  the  new  king  and  her  never-ending  revenge  for  the  death 
of  Iphigenia. 

And  Mrs.  Faversham  told  me,  as  we  sat  there  with  perfume  and 
night  bird  calls  all  about  us,  that  they  are  to  have  the  great  good 
fortune  of  an  orchestra  of  seventy-five  pieces  from  the  New  York 
Symphony,  directed  by  that  rare  musical  spirit,  David  Mannes.  Mr. 
Marines  is  spending  the  summer  with  his  family  at  one  of  the  cottages 
on  the  Conklin  estate,  and  many  evenings  are  spent  at  the  Faversham’s 
house,  a  lovely  centuries-old  place  called  Rosemary  Cottage,  where 
scenes  of  the  play  are  worked  out  together,  with  the  music  and  the 
various  actors  and  artists. 

The  evening  after  our  twilight  vision  of  the  play  in  the  beautiful 
amphitheater,  Mr.  Faversham  showed  us  something  of  his  plan  for 
the  first  act  of  “Orestes,”  playing  for  us  each  character  with  miraculous 
beauty  and  understanding.  Then,  from  time  to  time,  the  music  would 
flow  out  under  his  words,  melt  into  his  voice  and  we  would  feel  for 
the  moment,  through  the  magic  of  one  man’s  voice  and  genius,  as 
though  we  were  really  out  on  the  green  hillside  seeing  the  whole  beauty 
of  “Orestes.” 

These  evenings  at  Rosemary  Cottage,  with  the  smell  of  the  sweet 
brier  blowing  in  the  low  casement  windows  and  the  tang  of  the  salt 
air  coming  to  us  as  the  wind  freshened,  are  such  rare  evenings  as 
one  likes  to  picture,  where  groups  of  people,  vitally  interested, 
loving  beauty,  understanding  art  and  willing  to  give  their  time,  their 
energy,  the  very  things  that  are  a  part  of  their  capacity  for  living,  to 
gather  together  something  of  rare  significance  for  the  happiness 
of  the  people  who  see  it  and  for  the  benefit  of  a  much  needed 
American  charity.  It  is  so  one  likes  to  think  of  art,  producing 
beauty  and  giving  good  gifts  to  the  world  and  it  is  not  always  so  that 
one  can  view  art  in  this  country  because,  unfortunately,  America  has 
made  art  a  luxury.  We  count  beauty  for  the  rich,  as  we  do  jewels 
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and  champagne  and  comfort,  and  the  spectacle  of  a  group  of  people 
all  eager  to  produce  the  greatest  beauty  they  know  for  the  sake  of  art 
is  a  rare  spectacle,  and  one  that  cannot  be  too  widely  recognized. 

America  is  bound  to  be  interested  in  the  people  who  are 
going  to  work  with  Mr.  Faversham  and  Mr.  Mannes  for  Mr. 
LeGallienne’s  play,  “Orestes.”  To  begin  with,  of  course,  we 
shall  have  Mr.  Faversham  as  Orestes,  Julie  Opp  as  Cassandra — and 
a  magnificent  figure  we  can  imagine  her  in  the  rich  robes  of  the  con¬ 
quered  priestess  with  the  tragic  Massenet  music,  Miss  Julia  Arthur 
has  offered  her  services  for  Clytemnestra,  and  there  is  a  whisper  that 
Phillis  Terry  will  add  her  fine  Saxon  beauty  as  Electra.  Also  we 
have  been  told  just  as  we  are  going  to  press  that  Nij inski  is  to  dance 
in  the  Greek  dances.  Surely  this  will  add  such  beauty  to  the  per¬ 
fumed,  verdant  amphitheater  as  will  provide  the  treat  of  a  century  to 
lovers  of  art. 

Already  groups  of  people  are  getting  together  to  plan  costumes 
and  to  rehearse  the  various  parts  that  the  production  of  the  play  shall 
be  as  perfect  as  the  opportunity  for  its  presentation.  I  understand 
that  there  will  be  no  scenery  as  such,  only  beautiful  costumes  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  time  (meaning  Greece)  and  to  the  place  (meaning 
Huntington),  with  much  white  as  the  Greek  play  demands  and  much 
color  as  today  we  are  asking  for  in  our  outdoor  theater  productions. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  connection  with  this 
production  of  “Orestes”  is  the  community  spirit  that  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  ;  and  that  makes  one  realize  how  little  community  spirit  there 
is  in  the  average  large  city.  Here  is  a  small  group  of  people,  artists 
and  lovers  of  what  is  valuable,  and  instantly  the  purpose  develops  that 
puts  before  the  world  something  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
missed.  We  find  Mr.  LeGallienne  offering  his  play  gladly  without  a 
hint  of  what  should  be  returned  to  him,  we  find  Air.  Kennerley,  who  is 
the  publisher  of  the  play,  offering  the  presentation  of  it,  Mr.  Conklin 
facing  the  immense  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  seating  arrangements, 
the  wonderful  curtain  and  various  plans  for  the  comfortable  housing 
of  the  orchestra,  the  plan  for  rehearsals,  the  light  equipment,  which 
will  he  extremely  beautiful  and  quite  unique  in  effect,  and  then  the 
artists  themselves  all  eager  to  contribute,  that  one  supreme  thing  may 
be  presented. 

THIS  is  really  the  opening  of  the  theater,  although  we  under¬ 
stand  that  the  quality  of  the  situation  was  tested  out  some  years 
ago  by  those  good  friends  of  The  Craftsman,  the  Coburn 
Players.  “As  You  Like  It”  was  presented  there  from  the  stage  as 
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it  stands  today,  but  without  the  terrace,  the  lagoon,  the  bridge,  the 
curtain  of  water  and  the  formal  stage  planting ;  so  that  we  really  have 
the  first  production  of  the  play,  the  opening  of  the  loveliest  outdoor 
amphitheater  in  America,  and  a  group  of  artists  and  musicians  such 
as  one  seldom  finds  congregated  in  even  the  most  elaborate  of  metro¬ 
politan  performances.  The  proceeds  of  the  play  have  already  been 
arranged  to  be  given  to  the  most  popular  charity  in  America  today, 
the  families  of  the  guardsmen  who  are  at  present  on  the  Mexican 
frontier.  A  group  of  Long  Island  society  women  are  in  charge  of  the 
sale  of  seats  and  vastly  interested  in  the  production  as  a  means  of 
accomplishing  both  beauty  and  good. 

There  will  be  two  performances  of  “Orestes,”  one  in  the  afternoon 
and  one  in  the  evening  of  September  sixteenth,  and  it  is  hard  to  decide 
which  will  be  the  more  alluring  of  the  two,  the  one  under  the  brilliant 
blue  sky  (for,  of  course,  we  are  taking  it  for  granted  that  it  will  not 
rain),  with  all  the  flowers  gaily  strewn  over  the  amphitheater  and  a 
far  glimpse  of  the  sea,  or  the  night  performance  with  the  extraor¬ 
dinarily  interesting  scheme  of  lighting,  with  the  deep  green  stage  and 
woods  beyond,  the  mystery  of  the  dark  lagoon  and  the  shining  water 
curtafn  hemmed  in  by  shadows. 

Although  Mr.  Faversham  is  planning  an  important  production 
himself  in  New  York  this  fall,  Bernard  Shaw’s  delightful  comedy, 
“Getting  Married,”  he  is  practically  giving  up  his  summer  to  the 
Greek  production  at  Rosemary  F arm.  And  but  a  few  days  will  inter¬ 
vene  between  September  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  rehearsals  in 
New  York,  at  which  we  understand  there  is  a  promise  of  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Shaw  himself  to  make  sure  that  all  is  as  amusing  and  satirical 
and  bewildering  in  the  production  as  he  had  planned  in  writing  the 
play. 


“AN  ANCIENT  HOME  OF  PEACE:”  HOW 
THE  MODERN  ARCHITECT  ADDS  COMFORT 
TO  BEAUTY 

“Somewhat  back  from  the  street 
Stands  the  old-fashioned  country  seat." 

— Longfellow. 

MONG  the  private  papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft,  we 
read  this  delightful  comment  which  will  find  echo  in 
every  sensitive  heart:  “When  one  is  at  home  how 
one’s  affections  grow  about  everything  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  .  .  .  Beginning  with  my  house,  every 

stick  and  stone  of  it  is  dear  to  me  as  my  heart’s  blood ; 
I  find  myself  laying  an  affectionate  hand  on  a  door 
post,  giving  a  pat  as  I  go  by  to  the  garden  gate.”  Deep  rooted  in 
every  normal  man’s  and  woman’s  heart  is  a  love  of  the  home  that 
sheltered  them  in  childhood  and  the  one  that  later  they  created  for 
themselves  when  they  left  the  parent  nest.  This  love  of  the  home  is 
of  a  different  quality  from  any  other  form  of  love.  It  is  on  a  par  with 
that  marvelous  instinct  or  heart  hunger  that  guides  the  birds  through 
the  tractless  air  back  to  the  very  nest  in  the  orchard  or  on  the  ledge 
by  the  sea,  where  they  first  looked  out  upon  the  world  and  found  it 
good. 

Though  man,  like  the  birds,  travels  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
his  childhood  home,  though  he  has  founded  a  finer  house  in  a  better 
land,  yet  his  affections  cling  to  the  old  home  with  unaccountable  ten¬ 
derness.  Wre  are  constantly  hearing  of  men  who  have  perpetuated 
the  memory  of  the  log  cabin  or  the  tiny  cottage  in  which  they  were 
horn  by  incorporating  it,  unchanged  as  possible,  into  a  splendid  new 
house.  We  know  of  a  man  who  built  a  great  inn  around  the  one-room 
adobe  hut  that  his  parents  had  built  in  their  pioneer  days.  All  through 
New  England  we  find  beautiful  country  mansions  with  the  little 
house  of  the  grandparents  forming  a  most  pathetic  and  altogether 
charming  little  wing.  Even  the  passing  stranger  loves  to  see  these 
outward,  visible  signs  of  man’s  respect  for  age,  for  family  history  and 
old-time  picturesqueness. 

We  also  come  across  many  splendid  old  mansions  remodeled  to 
suit  the  needs  and  ideas  of  the  present  day  so  skilfully  that  all  the 
simple,  sweet,  ancient  flavor  is  kept  unspoiled,  yet  every  modern  de¬ 
mand  and  need  has  been  supplied.  Unfortunately,  however,  many 
of  the  finest  of  this  country’s  old  houses  have  been  irretrievably  in¬ 
jured  by  unwise,  unsympathetic  restoration. 

The  foundation  of  Colonial  architecture  is  perfection  of  propor¬ 
tion  with  dignified  delicacy  of  detail.  When  the  roof  lines  are  altered, 
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simple  doorways  exchanged  for  ornate  porches,  characteristic  small 
windows  substituted  by  great  groups  out  of  sympathy  with  the  old 
style,  when  conspicuous  pergola  wings  are  attached  instead  of  a  mod¬ 
est  arbor  and  the  new  house  painted  in  violent  colors,  the  result  is 
enough  to  cause  an  uprising  of  the  whole  community.  It  is  a  crime 
against  good  taste  and  against  national  history  to  thus  ruin  the  few 
splendid  relics  of  Colonial  architecture  yet  remaining,  even  though 
the  ruin  was  frankly  unintentional.  However,  architects  are  ap¬ 
proaching  the  task  of  restoration  with  more  reverence  than  formerly, 
also  with  more  knowledge  and  understanding.  Some  architects  make 
what  might  almost  be  called  a  profession  of  remodeling  old  houses, 
devoting  time,  energy  and  genuine  interest  to  their  work. 

Books  on  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  in  restoring  Colonial 
houses  are  eagerly  received  and  studied  by  young  architects  and 
people  about  to  turn  the  neglected  old  family  homestead  into  one  suit¬ 
able  for  modern  use.  People  genuinely  anxious  to  keep  the  charm 
of  the  old  do  not  rush  into  extensive  alteration  as  in  recent  days  with 
little  thought  of  the  final  result,  but  approach  the  work  with  com¬ 
mendable  degree  of  reverence. 

THE  grounds  of  the  old  Colonial  country  mansions  have  often 
suffered  as  severely  as  the  houses  themselves  at  the  hands  of 
unscrupulous  “restorers.”  As  an  example  of  rare  skill  and  un¬ 
questioned  success  in  the  remodeling  of  both  house  and  grounds  we 
are  showing  a  Colonial  mansion  at  Versailles,  Kentucky,  the  work  of 
the  architects,  Hoggson  Brothers.  Many  a  house  and  its  grounds, 
they  affirm,  are  disappointing  even  though  the  greatest  care  has  been 
taken  with  the  work,  because  of  the  lack  of  some  slight  change,  some 
touch  of  genius  that  would  draw  the  whole  together.  Sometimes  the 
proportion  between  house  and  ground  may  be  wrong  and  thus  every¬ 
thing  is  thrown  out  of  balance,  sometimes  the  location  of  an  estab¬ 
lished  feature  is  unfortunate  or  the  coloring  of  the  house  is  a  false 
note;  often  beauty  not  quite  won  because  a  view  is  lacking  may  be 
gained  by  the  cutting  away  of  minor  shrubs  or  even  of  the  sacrifice 
of  a  fine  tree  or  two.  The  change  of  direction  of  a  driveway  may 
create  a  sense  of  spaciousness  in  small  grounds  by  having  it  wind  in 
and  out  of  trees  so  that  the  house  it  approaches  may  be  seen  and  dis¬ 
appear  again,  instead  of  leaving  it  a  straight  line  from  the  highway 
to  the  door. 

The  aim  of  the  landscape  gardener  is  something  more  than  a  crea¬ 
tion  of  visible  beauty.  He  must  create  also  the  subtle  spirit  that  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  heart  and  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder  through  family  or 
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national  association,  through  tradition  and  history.  The  landscape 
architects’  tools  are  wide  stretches  of  lawn,  great  driveways  and  little 
paths,  masses  of  flower  color,  stately  trees  and  flashing  water.  With 
these  he  must  somehow  retain  the  beloved  atmosphere  of  the  past  as 
a  background  to  the  freshness  of  the  present.  He  must  also  consider 
the  future,  the  time  when  young  trees  will  be  full  grown  and  when 
the  house  may  need  a  new  wing  perhaps.  Trees,  flowers,  brown 
earth,  water  are  indeed  wonderful  things  for  man  to  work  with  and 
we  heartily  agree  with  Hewlett  when  he  says  that  “Garden  making 
properly  allied  to  architecture  is  as  near  as  a  man  may  get  to  the 
divine  functions.”  Wordsworth  also  gives  high  appreciation  of  gar¬ 
den  making,  for  he  says  that  “laying  out  grounds  may  be  considered 
as  a  liberal  art  in  some  sort  like  poetry  and  painting  and  its  object 
like  that  of  all  the  liberal  arts  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  move  the  affections 
under  the  control  of  good  sense.” 

The  photographs  which  we  are  showing  of  the  Hoggson  Brothers’ 
work  prove  how  reverently  and  wisely  they  remodeled  the  grounds  to 
suitably  support,  to  frame  and  to  grace  the  finely  restored  old  man¬ 
sion.  Though  this  large  estate  is  elaborately  laid  out  there  is  nothing 
falsely  ornate  about  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  singularly  simple  and 
therefore  most  restful,  dignified  and  gracious.  A  generous  spirit  of 
old  Southern  hospitality  radiates  from  it  as  it  should  in  such  a  local¬ 
ity,  yet  the  house  is  the  perfection  of  up-to-date  comfort.  All  that  we 
love  of  the  past  is  there  and  all  that  we  demand  of  the  present  is  there 
also.  This  is  because  the  spirit  of  the  old  architecture  has  been  ad¬ 
hered  to  in  both  mass  and  detail.  There  are  certain  characteristics 
of  the  old  that  must  not  be  interfered  with  else  the  ancient  flavor  be 
lost,  but  there  are  many  other  changes  that  can  be  made  that  make 
for  increased  comfort,  yet  will  not  mar  the  old  atmosphere.  These 
architects  know'  well  the  points  to  be  rigorously  retained  and  those 
that  may  be  changed  to  advantage  both  in  the  house  and  in  the 
grounds.  They  have  shown  that  they  know  well  how'  to  make  the 
most  of  the  existing  favorable  factors  of  site  and  style  of  building, 
they  have  arranged  the  driveway  and  trimmed  the  trees  so  that  from 
many  angles  the  house  is  seen  appropriately  and  most  effectively 
framed  by  the  trees.  Sometimes  the  trees  needed  as  frames  are  set 
in  groups,  sometimes  they  are  single  noble  specimens,  one  on  each 
side  like  sentinels.  These  architects  also  know'  well  the  art  of  contrast, 
of  light  and  shade  as  well  as  qualities,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  feathery, 
lacily  delicate  young  tree  standing  beside  the  great  columns  of  the 
fine  old  Southern  Colonial  porch.  It  looks  like  some  dancing  child 
playing  about  the  old  grandparents. 
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AN  OLD  KENTUCKY  HOME  and  grounds  so  skil¬ 
fully  remodeled  by  Hoggson  Brothers  that  the  spirit 
of  the  old  South  has  been  fully  retained,  yet  every 
requirement  of  complicated  modern  life  obtained. 


THIS  SAME  OLD  KENTUCKY  HOME 
seen  across  the  little  lake  wisely  left  in 
its  natural,  rugged,  unpruned  loveliness. 

All  the  wild  beauty  that  Nature  loves  to 
create  has  been  retained:  Less  skilled  archi¬ 
tects  might  have  trimmed  away  the  over¬ 
hanging  branches  and  so  destroyed  its 
ancient  charm. 


THE  WILD  TANGLE  of  this  bank  is  far  more 
beautiful  and  full  of  delight  to  people  who  love  natural 
planting  than  any  smooth  lawn  could  possibly  be: 

Though  upon  a  recently  remodeled  estate,  this  little 
pool  might  be  in  some  far  away  mountain  valley. 


THIS  COUN¬ 
TRY  HOME  with 
all  the  joy  and  priv¬ 
ilege  of  the  free  out¬ 
door  life  and  the 
comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  of  the  city 
dwelling,  though  re¬ 
modeled,  has  in  no 
sense  of  the  word 
lost  its  old  charm, 
as  is  so  often  the 
case  with  careless 
restoration: 

Every  natural  ad¬ 
vantage  from  the 
standpoint  of  health, 
view,  light  and  com¬ 
fort  has  been  util¬ 
ized  to  the  utmost. 


THE 
SOUTH¬ 
ERN  CO- 
L  O  NIAL 
PORCH 
of  this  old 
home 
makes 
pleasant 
outdoor 
living 
rooms: 
Great  old 
trees  give 
shade  and 
new  ones 
border  the 
wide  drive¬ 
way. 
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Another  artistic  triumph  is  the  treatment  of  a  little  pool.  All  the 
wild  ragged  beauty  that  Nature  loves  to  create  is  retained  because 
it  was  so  fully  appreciated.  Less  skilled  architects  might  have  trimmed 
away  the  branch  that  swayed  so  gracefully  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
ruffling  it  when  the  breezes  come.  The  wild  tangle  of  the  bank  is  far 
more  beautiful  and  full  of  floral  surprises  than  if  it  had  been  clipped 
away  and  a  smooth  lawn  laid  in  its  stead.  The  wild  bank  and  un- 
trimmed  tree  being  just  in  the  right  place  are  full  proof  that  these 
designers  and  architects  can  be  trusted  to  make  the  most  of  whatever 
material  comes  to  their  hand.  They  have  fused  the  best  of  the  old  and 
of  the  new  in  one  inspiring  monument  to  the  past,  the  present,  and 
to  their  own  ability. 

The  reason  for  the  invariable  improvement  of  every  old  building 
entrusted  to  their  care  may  be  found  in  their  gift  of  seeing  with  open, 
unpretentious  eyes,  the  beauty  already  existing,  of  carrying  its  feeble 
or  great  suggestions  on  to  completion  without  altering  its  inherent 
quality.  Their  methods  are  constructive  instead  of  destructive,  they 
build  from  whatever  clue  they  discover  that  is  worth  while  instead 
of  tearing  down  with  careless  disregard  all  the  good  work  done  in 
the  past.  No  one  without  an  unbiased  appreciation  of  beauty  could 
look  through  the  limitations  of  the  old,  beyond  the  existing  imper¬ 
fections  of  design  and  perceive  the  fair  nucleus  of  the  new  home. 
Every  effort  to  save  the  fine  old  landmarks  of  American  architecture 
is  now  being  put  forth  by  the  owners  and  by  the  architects.  Some, 
through  knowledge,  are  able  to  carry  the  best  of  the  old  on  into  the 
new  requirements,  others  through  ignorance  or  because  of  unfor¬ 
tunate  personal  taste  destroy  with  rough  hand  the  fine  ancient  charm. 

Some  old  farmhouses  still  standing  beside  New  England’s  road¬ 
sides  show  doorways  that  for  grace  of  proportion  and  delicacy  of 
detail  cannot  be  improved  upon;  some  of  the  windows  are  finished 
with  finely  modeled  cornices,  some  have  two-story  porches  orna¬ 
mented  with  perfectly  turned  columns.  Most  of  these  old  houses 
have  roof  lines  that  are  interesting  because  so  simple. 

Small  changes  often  cause  great  havoc.  Sometimes  just  the  re¬ 
moval  of  a  familiar  old  lilac  bush  by  the  corner  of  the  house  will 
change  the  sweet,  wholly  unpretentious  spirit  so  beloved  to  a  cold, 
formal,  prosperous  atmosphere  shorn  of  all  romance,  that  is  anything 
but  desirable.  In  these  photographs  the  unerring  judgment  of  the 
restorers  is  plainly  apparent.  Not  a  single  characteristic  detail  has 
been  lost,  not  a  single  obtrusive  modern  necessity  has  been  intro¬ 
duced.  It  surely  is  an  inspiration  to  see  so  perfect  a  bit  of  restora¬ 
tion  including  both  house  and  grounds. 
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A  PROGRESSIVE  STEP  IN  AMERICAN  CABI¬ 
NET-MAKING 

S  Grand  Rapids  has  become  one  of  the  great  furniture 
centers  of  the  world  it  will  be  particularly  interesting 
to  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Gustav  Stickley  to 
learn  that  his  new  Chromewald  furniture  was  the 
center  of  interest  at  the  recent  furniture  conference 
and  exhibition  held  in  that  city.  Already  The 
Craftsman  has  spoken  more  at  length  of  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  design  and  the  richness  of  color  and  the  beauty  of  finish  in 
the  Chromewald  furniture,  and  at  the  Grand  Rapids  exhibition  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  all  these  features  in  the  furniture  were  noted, 
appreciated  and  remarked  upon  by  some  genuine  craftsmen. 

As  yet  in  the  history  of  American  cabinet  making  there  has  been 
very  little  originality,  almost  none  save  the  Colonial  furniture,  and 
in  recent  years  the  Craftsman.  We  have  always  felt  that  any  fur¬ 
niture  or  decoration  that  expressed  the  artistic  spirit  and  was  tech¬ 
nically  good  craftsmanship  belonged  definitely  to  the  realm  of  art, 
and  it  has  been  this  magazine’s  pleasure  to  present  from  time  to  time 
the  newest  original  designs  and  richest  antique  models  that  the  world 
has  produced  now  or  in  the  past.  And  we  feel  today  that  if  furniture 
making  has  taken  another  progressive  step  it  will  interest  all  home 
makers  and  artists  to  know  about  it.  Hence,  we  are  quoting  an 
article  culled  from  the  Grand  Rapids  “Artisan-Record,”  which  pre¬ 
sents  the  point  of  view  of  the  press  as  well  as  furniture  makers  of 
that  city  in  regard  to  Chromewald  furniture,  Mr.  Stickley’s  recent 
triumph  in  craftsmanship: 

“This  season’s  innovation  is  Chromewald  furniture,  exhibited  by 
Gustav  Stickley. 

“Much  interest  attached  to  the  announcement  made  before  the 
opening  of  the  season  that  Gustav  Stickley,  who  incidentally  is  ed¬ 
itor  of  The  Craftsman  magazine  also,  would  exhibit  in  the  Grand 
Rapids  market  after  an  absence  of  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 

“In  view  of  the  waning  popularity,  in  some  sections  at  least,  of 
the  straight-line  stuffs  that  originally  made  Mr.  Stickley,  his  factory 
and  magazine  famous,  there  was  considerable  conjecture  as  to  what 
he  would  have  to  present  to  the  trade  to  take  the  place,  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  at  least,  of  the  Craftsman  stuffs.  It  was  fully  appreciated  by  all 
well-informed  furniture  men  that  it  would  be  something  worth  while, 
for  Gustav  Stickley  is  an  artist  in  the  manipulation  of  cabinet  woods. 
Even  when  the  Craftsman  type  of  furniture  was  at  the  height  of  its 
popularity,  and  was  being  widely  imitated,  the  intelligent  furniture 
men  appreciated  that  there  could  be  just  as  much  difference  between 
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“THE  NOTABLE  FEATURES  in 
the  Chromewald  furniture,  designed 
by  Gustav  Stickley,  are  the  decorative 
distinction  and  originality  of  design 
and  above  all  the  beautiful  finish 
which  is  in  fumed  antique  in  blue  or 
gray  or  brown: 

“When  one  sees  the  Chromewald 
furniture  one  does  not  think  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  type  or  period  or  school  of  de¬ 
sign,  but  rather  of  warmth,  harmony 
and  artistic  ensemble: 

“It  has  been  said  to  resemble  most 
intimately  the  beautiful  finish  of  a 
century-old  violin.” 

From  the  Grand  Rapids  Artisan  Record. 

CORNER  CUPBOARDS  like  the 
one  shown  at  the  right  would  add  a 
charmingly  decorative  color  note  to 
even  the  most  luxurious  of  rooms: 
Though  there  is  a  suggestion  of  quaint 
old  fashioned  grace  about  it,  it  is  de¬ 
cidedly  modern  in  line  and  in  its  in¬ 
troduction  of  color:  Equally  interest¬ 
ing  in  delicacy  of  line  is  the  Chrome¬ 
wald  settee:  Here  is  ample  opportun¬ 
ity  for  bringing  it  in  harmonious  color 
relation  to  a  room  in  both  covering 
and  pillows. 


Designed 

and 

Executed 

by 

Gustav 
Stick  ley. 


THREE  INTER- 
ESTING  PIECES 
from  a  new  dining 
room  set  of  Chrome- 
wald  furniture:  Mr. 
Stickley  feels  in  these 
pieces  that  he  has  ex¬ 
pressed  the  real  farm¬ 
house  feeling  in  furni¬ 
ture,  that  is,  a  feeling 
of  hominess,  of  com¬ 
fort,  of  beauty  and  of 
permanence:  And  it  is 
so  rarely  beautiful  in 
finish  with  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  the 
grain  revealed  and  the 
surface  of  such  exquis¬ 
ite  luster  that  “one’s 
hand  involuntarily 
reaches  out  to  touch 
and  smooth  the  surface 
of  the  wood.” 


PROGRESS  IN  AMERICAN  CABINET-MAKING 


two  pieces,  which  to  the  eye  are  similar  in  style,  as  between  two  dis¬ 
tinct  periods.  The  difference  might  lie  perhaps  in  the  subtle  lines, 
proportions,  choice  of  materials,  and  application  of  the  materials  to 
advantage  through  artistic  understanding.  These  features  may  not 
be  so  precisely  marked  that  they  can  be  pointed  out,  but  they  are 
there  just  the  same,  and  the  trained  and  experienced  eye  realizes  it. 
The  Gustav  Stickley  Craftsman  furniture  was  never  successfully 
imitated. 

“The  anticipated  innovation  brought  out  by  Mr.  Stickley  this  sea¬ 
son  he  has  christened  Chromewald  furniture.  The  notable  features 
are  the  decorative  distinction  and  originality  of  design,  and  especially 
the  beautiful  finish,  which  is  in  fumed  antique,  as  he  terms  it,  in  blue, 
gray  and  brown.  The  characteristic  style?  When  one  sees  the 
Chromewald  furniture  he  does  not  think  of  a  special  type  or  period 
or  school  of  design.  He  is  impressed  with  the  warmth,  harmony  and 
artistic  ensemble  of  the  furniture  itself.  There  is  a  generous  amount 
of  cabinet  wood.  Perhaps  the  nearest  comparison  would  be  to  that 
of  a  centuries-old  violin. 

“The  new  process  of  finish  was  invented  and  perfected  by  Mr. 
Stickley  himself,  and  it  really  reverses  the  usual  course  of  finishing 
furniture.  The  first  treatment  of  the  wood  is  to  wet  it  to  bring  up 
the  loose  fibers.  It  is  then  sanded  and  polished  and  rubbed  with  wood 
oil,  before  it  is  fumed.  After  the  fuming  process  the  final  finish  is 
applied.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  finish  now  used  on  wood  that 
possesses  the  permanency  of  this  finish.  And  it  is  so  rarely  beautiful, 
with  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  grain,  that  one’s  hand  involuntarily 
reaches  out  to  touch  and  smooth  its  surface. 

“The  present  Gustav  Stickley  line  is  not  large,  embracing  library, 
chamber  and  dining  room  suites  and  many  odd  pieces,  but  it  is  certain 
to  grow.  As  the  originator  expressed  it,  he  aimed  to  produce  the 
‘farmhouse  feeling’  in  design  and  finish.  Those  of  us  who  were  born 
outside  of  the  cities  will  surely  agree  that  he  has  succeeded.  We  be¬ 
lieve  he  has  brought  out  a  real  American  style  of  furniture  which  will 
eventually  become  quite  as  much  the  vogue  in  refined  homes  as  exist¬ 
ing  copies  of  any  of  the  old  masters.  And  it  is  most  gratifying  to 
note  that  the  trade  is  coming  to  appreciate  the  new  departure.  Many 
of  the  most  discriminating  buyers  from  all  sections  were  very  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  the  showing.” 

In  Chromewald,  Mr.  Stickley  desires  to  produce  a  furniture  that 
will  harmonize  with  rare  brocades,  rich  tapestries,  porcelains,  old 
prints,  yet  will  be  equally  effective  in  a  simple  room  with  fresh  colored 
linens  and  chintzes. 
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A  CRAFTSMAN  FARM¬ 
HOUSE  AND  A  GARAGE  OF 
VARIED  USEFULNESS 

NEW  ENGLAND  farmhouse  of  a 
few  years  ago  was  generally  a  sad 
looking  appendage  to  the  great  hay 
barn  and  big  cattle  sheds.  Bams 
and  stables  occupied  the  site  that  com¬ 
manded  the  best  view  over  the  country ; 
were,  in  fact,  conspicuously  installed  in  the 
front  yard.  Nestling  under  the  shadow  of 
their  imposing  importance  was  the  lowly 
homestead.  The  front  door,  if  there  was 
any,  was  seldom  used.  Members  of  the 
family,  farm  hands  and  neighbors  came  and 
went  through  the  kitchen  which  con¬ 
veniently  faced  the  barnyard.  This  util¬ 
itarian  plan  enabled  the  farmer’s  wife  to 
keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  the  “creatures”  and 
thus  not  be  tempted  to  neglect  the  hour 
when  Bossy  must  be  milked  or  the  pigs  fed, 


but  the  horses  could  look  out  of  their  warm 
stalls  over  the  beautiful  valley  and  dream 
of  new-mown  hay. 

Progress,  civilization,  or  whatever  its 
name,  has  changed  the  status  of  the  farm¬ 
house  most  vitally.  It  now  stands  near  the 
finest  trees  (where  formerly  the  reapers  and 
plows  rested  in  the  shade).  It  is  now  given 
the  position  of  honor  in  the  front  yard; 
barns  and  stable  have  been  removed  to  the 
rear.  And  little  wonder  that  its  importance 
has  increased,  for  architects  are  designing 
such  shapely,  attractive,  serviceable  little 
and  great  houses  that  no  one  would  think  of 
subjecting  them  to  the  indignity  of  second 
place. 

The  city  people  (the  second  generation  of 
farmers’  sons)  are  returning  rapidly  to  the 
family  farmhouse  for  the  summer  season, 
because  they  love  its  fields  and  hills.  Of 
course  they  demanded  better  houses,  so  the 
architects  have  learned  to  remodel  the  old 
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CRAFTSMAN  FARMHOUSE,  Number  Two  Hundred  and 
Fifteen,  painted  white  with  silver  gray  roof  and  apple  green 
blinds  would  be  equally  suitable  for  a  suburban  dwelling. 


CRAFTSMAN  GARAGE.  Number  Two  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Sixteen,  designed  to  be  used  on  the 
same  estate  with  farmhouse  Number  Two  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Fifteen,  includes  chauffeur's  living 
quarters:  Blinds  to  be  made  with  wheel  motif 
cut-out  such  as  shown  in  pen  and  ink  sketch. 


CRAFTSMAN  FARMHOUSE  AND  GARAGE 


SECOND 
FLOOR  PLAN 
OF  CRAFTS¬ 
MAN  FARM¬ 
HOUSE 


NUMBER 
TWO  HUN¬ 
DRED  AND 
FIFTEEN. 


houses  so  charmingly,  and  to  design  new 
ones  so  attractive  in  every  way  that  a  new 
standard  and  ideal  of  farmhouse  has  been 
created.  As  far  as  light,  heat,  pleasant  fire¬ 
places,  wide  windows,  commodious  rooms, 
facilities  for  work,  etc.,  are  concerned  they 
are  equal  to  anything  to  be  found  in  town 
or  city. 

New  Type  of  Farmhouse. 

E  are  this  month  offering  a  plan  for 
a  small  but  roomy  farmhouse.  This 
design  known  as  Number  Two 
Hundred  and  Fifteen,  is  beautiful  enough 
for  erection  on  any  town  lot  or  for 
any  suburban  residence.  If  this 
house  be  painted  white,  with  silver 
gray  roof,  apple  green  blinds, 
with  flowering  vines  clambering 
over  the  trellis,  it  surely  would 
radiate  that  sweet,  simple  home 
atmosphere  every  one  wishes  to 
secure  in  their  own  home  and 
love  to  see  in  the  home  of  others. 

The  roof  lines  are  particularly 
graceful.  The  long  sweep  over 
the  porch  and  the  shorter  one  in 
the  back  make  a  fine  silhouette 
against  the  sky.  By  cutting 
through  the  roof  line  and  gracing 
the  cut  with  flower  boxes,  both  a 
decorative  and  useful  feature  has 
been  gained  for  this  roof.  The 


house  should  be  of  clapboards,  white  pine  or 
some  such  material,  roof  of  cypress  or  cedar, 
chimneys  brick,  the  columns  of  the  porch 
rough  hewn  window  sash.  On  either  side 
of  the  chimneys  in  the  attic  are  installed 
small  glass  windows  to  give  light,  thus  mak- 
ing  good  use  of  the  big  space  for  storing. 

The  front  elevation  of  this  house  would 
show  the  kitchen  wing  almost  balancing  the 
white  arbor  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  The 
top  of  the  kitchen  roof  is  left  flat  and  a 
trellis  made  exactly  like  the  arbor,  crosses 
the  face  of  it.  To  all  appearance  the  house 
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CRAFTSMAN  FARMHOUSE  AND  GARAGE 


SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN  OF  CRAFTSMAN  GARAGE  NUMBER  TWO 
HUNDRED  AND  SIXTEEN. 

has  thus  two  vine  covered  trellises  like  fra¬ 


grant  wings.  The  arbor  is  intended  for 
summer  sitting  room  or  breakfast  room. 
The  end  of  the  arbor  and  the  kitchen  porch, 
as  may  be  seen  by  a  study  of  the  plan,  ex¬ 
tend  beyond  the  back  of  the  house.  There 
is  also  a  trellis  over  the  back  hall  door ;  so 
from  the  back  or  the  garden  end  of  the 
house  the  three  trellises  make  most  effective 
decorations. 

A  study  of  the  floor  plan  reveals  a  small 
vestibule  provided  with  closet  on  one  side 
and  seat  on  the  other.  If  seat  is  not  desired, 
another  closet  can  be  made  instead.  The  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  door  leading  into  the  hall  is 
glass.  At  the  rear  of  the  hall  are  the  doors 
leading  into  the  garden.  If  left  open  there 
would  be  a  fine  current  of  air  sweeping 
through. 

Directly  to  the  right  of  the  front  door  is 
the  large  living  room  with  its  fireplace,  win¬ 
dows  that  give  cross  light  and  cross 
draughts,  and  the  doorway  leading  into  the 
arbor  bowered  with  pink  roses  or  whatever 
the  home-maker  prefers.  At  the  left  of  the 
door  is  the  dining  room.  For  the  sake  of 
symmetry  the  chimneys  at  either  end  of  the 
house  should  be,  as  seen  in  the  drawing, 
placed  alike.  This  could  only  be  done  by 
giving  the  kitchen  chimney  a  pier  in  the 
dining  room.  By  making  the  pier  instead 
of  the  solid  chimney  an  entrance  can  be  had 
into  a  little  breakfast  room.  To  give  some 
excuse  for  the  pier  a  seat  has  been  extended 
across  the  window,  which  makes  an  attract¬ 
ive  feature  of  the  dining  room. 

For  those  who  do  not  care  for  the  little 
breakfast  room  we  suggest  a  conservator)'. 
The  door  leading  into  the  kitchen  from  the 
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dining  room  if  preferred  can  be 
done  away  with  and  the  dining 
room  served  through  the  butler's 
pantry  at  the  left  of  the  kitchen. 
In  this  butler’s  pantry  is  shelf 
room  and  a  good-sized  ice-box. 
The  dresser  has  been  placed 
nearest  to  the  dining  room  to 
save  steps.  The  large  sink  is  a 
continuation  of  one  of  the 
dresser  shelves,  which  gives 
plenty  of  room  to  set  things 
while  preparing  the  meal.  The 
beautiful  little  porch  just  oft  the 
kitchen  would  make  a  most  de¬ 
lightful  place  to  sit  looking  off 
into  the  garden.  Near  the 
kitchen  door  is  the  passageway 
into  the  cellar,  where  laundry 
tubs,  coal  bins,  heating  plant,  etc.,  can  be 
installed. 

The  upper  floor  shows  the  large  master’s 
bedroom  directly  over  the  living  room.  Be¬ 
cause  the  chimney  did  not  look  well  going 
up  the  outside  of  the  house  it  had  to  be  pro¬ 
jected  into  the  bedroom.  A  seat  has  been 
built  around  this,  not  only  for  convenience 
but  for  cozy  effect  in  the  room.  If  desired 
this  large  bedroom  could  be  made  into  two 
smaller  ones,  such  as  shown  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hall.  The  bathroom  is  in  the 
center  of  the  hall  and  lighted  by  the  two 
windows  shown  in  the  elevation  drawing. 
Each  room  has  been  provided  with  windows 
which  will  assure  cross  draughts  for  warm 
weather  and  abundance  of  light  for  dark 
days. 

The  cuts  in  the  roof  made  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  two  windows  have  been  given  a 
slightly  slanting  floor,  so  that  the  water  will 
run  off  beneath  the  flower  boxes.  The 
bright  flowers  against  the  apple-green 
blinds,  gray  roof  and  white  walls  make  a 
lovely  bit  of  color  from  the  outside  of  the 
house  and  also  from  the  rooms.  Because 
farmhouses  are  so  often  closed  during  the 
winter  we  have  given  this  house  solid  blinds 
on  the  first  floor  and  shutters  on  the  second, 
so  that  it  can  be  securely  closed  for  the 
winter. 

New  Type  of  Garage. 

IXCE  garages  are  an  important  part  of 
all  farm  life  nowadays,  we  have  de¬ 
signed  a  garage  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  this  house.  Of  course  it  is  perfectly 
suitable  for  a  house  of  any  other  type. 
Servants’  quarters  have  been  arranged  in 
this  building,  so  that  if  desired  the  farm- 


A  SCHOOL  OF  HEALTH 


house  can  be  entirely  closed  in  the  winter 
and  the  farmer’s  overseer  or  caretaker  can 
live  comfortably  in  this  garage.  There  is  a 
good  sized  living  room  and  kitchen  on  the 
first  floor,  living  room  to  be  used  also  as  a 
dining  room  during  the  winter.  Under  usual 
circumstances  the  gardeners,  farm  hands, 
etc.,  would  eat  in  the  kitchen  of  the  master’s 
house  during  the  summer.  However,  this 
arrangement  can  be  adjusted  in  several  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  All  of  the  helpers’  meals  could 
be  served  in  the  living  room  of  this  garage 
during  the  time  of  greatest  summer  work  if 
desired.  The  entrance  to  the  garage  is 
through  two  sets  of  twin  doors.  When  the 
four  doors  are  closed  they  have  the  effect 
of  two  wide  sliding  doors,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  elevation.  This  gives  a  better  ar¬ 
rangement  than  if  the  doors  were  sliding, 
because  they  can  all  be  opened  at  once  to 
give  full  light  in  the  room.  At  the  back  of 
this  garage  is  a  large  work  bench,  one  closet 
for  tires  and  another  for  clothing  or  tools. 
The  door  leads  from  the  back  of  the  garage 
into  the  little  hall,  so  that  the  chauffeur  can 
go  directly  upstairs  without  having  to  go 
around  the  outside  of  the  house,  which 
makes  it  extremely  convenient. 

Upstairs  there  are  two-  large  bedrooms,  a 
good-sized  hall  and  bath.  A  window  has 
been  placed  at  one  end  of  the  hall  so  that  by 
leaving  the  bedroom  doors  open  a  good  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  can  be  obtained.  It  would  be 
possible  of  course  to  insert  a  dormer  in  each 
bedroom,  but  it  would  cut  up  the  line  of  the 
roof  and  the  plan  as  shown  would  be  all 
that  is  necessary.  Each  room  has  a  large 
closet.  This  garage,  known  as  Number 
Two  Hundred  and  Sixteen,  is  made  and 
painted  exactly  like  the  main  farmhouse,  but 
should  be  planted  to  small  evergreens  and 
barberries.  Nothing  makes  a  better  border 
for  a  roadway  than  barberries.  They  thrive 
better  under  the  annoyance  of  dust  than  any 
other  plant  and  are  bright  looking  during 
the  winter. 

Another  use  could  be  made  of  this  garage 
if  so  desired — that  of  a  studio.  The  great 
doors  faced  north,  and  provided  with  larger 
glass  would  give  splendid  light  for  this 
room.  This  garage  even  would  serve  as  a 
good  model  for  a  small  house.  Instead  of 
the  garage  would  be  living  room,  instead  of 
the  garage  doors  a  row  of  casement  win¬ 
dows  ;  entrance  could  be  provided  by  door 
immediately  to  the  right  of  the  entrance 
door.  Thus  with  a  little  adjustment  a  small 
sized  farmhouse  or  summer  cottage  could  be 


made  from  this  plan.  The  .roof  lines  are 
effective  and  the  proportions  graceful. 
Blinds  have  also  been  provided  for  this  little 
garage  in  case  it  needed  to  be  securely 
closed  for  the  winter.  Because  it  is  primar¬ 
ily  designed  as  a  garage  we  suggest  the  de¬ 
sign  of  cut-outs  should  be  in  the  form  of  a 
motor  wheel  such  as  is  shown  in  the  little 
drawing  on  the  same  page  with  the  eleva¬ 
tion. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  HEALTH 

HE  Rockefeller  Foundation,  6l 
Broadway,  announced  recently  that 
it  had  decided  to  establish  an  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  at 
Baltimore  in  connection  with  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University,  where  the  problems  of 
sanitation  in  great  cities  would  be  stud¬ 
ied,  and  men  trained  to-  fit  themselves  to 
meet  these  problems.  The  amount  to  be 
expended  was  not  disclosed,  but  it  was 
hoped,  the  statement  asserted,  to  create 
an  institution  as  useful  in  its  field  as  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Re¬ 
search.  October,  1917,  has  been  fixed 
tentatively  as  tbe  date  for  opening,  it 
being  the  opinion  of  the  Foundation  that 
it  will  take  at  least  a  year  to  erect  and 
equip  the  institute  and  to  supply  it  with 
a  teaching  staff. 

“The  possibilities  of  usefulness  of  men 
so  equipped  have  been  found  to  be  with¬ 
out  limit  in  such  efforts  as  those  made  by 
the  American  Red  Cross  in  combating 
typhus  in  Serbia  and  by  the  International 
Health  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion  in  its  campaign  against  hookworm 
disease  throughout  the  world,”  the  state¬ 
ment  adds. 

“An  institute  of  hygiene  will  become 
the  central  feature  of  tbe  new  school. 
Funds  will  be  provided  by  the  Foundation 
for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  in 
proximity  to  the  hospital  and  the  medical 
laboratories  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
In  this  building  will  be  housed  various 
laboratories  and  departments  needed  in 
such  a  school,  such  as  those  of  sanitary 
chemistry,  o-f  physiology  as  applied  to 
hygiene,  of  bacteriology  and  protozool¬ 
ogy,  of  epidemiology  and  industrial  hy¬ 
giene,  of  vital  statistics,  a  museum,  and 
library. 

“Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  now  Professor 
of  Pathology,  and  Dr.  William  H. 
Howell,  Professor  of  Physiology  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  will  undertake  the 
work  of  organization.” 
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CRAFT  WORK  ON  THE  “HILL  OF  THE  FAIRIES” 


THE  CRAFT  WORK  ON  THE 
“HILL  OF  FAIRIES”:  BY 
HANNA  ASTRUF  LARSEN 

N  the  border  of  the  New  York  up¬ 
land,  near  a  steep  crag  falling 
into  the  Hudson  River  is  an  in¬ 
significant  little  frame  house  that 
served  as  the  studio  of  George  Inness 
when  he  was  creating  an  American 
school  of  painting.  Scarcely  a  stone’s 
throw  farther  up  the  road  lies  one  of  the 
youngest  artist  colonies  of  the  country, 
Elverhoj,  where  a  group  of  earnest  work¬ 
ers  are  striving  to  develop  an  American 
school  of  decorative  art. 

In  Danish  fairy  lore,  Elverhoj  is  the 
hill  of  fairies,  where  misty  shapes  dance 
in  the  moonlight,  luring  mortals  to  the 
spot  beneath  which  hidden  treasures  are 
buried.  The  name  was  given  the  colony 
by  its  founders,  Mr.  A.  H.  Andersen  and 
Mr.  Johannes  Morton,  two  of  the  citizens 
of  foreign  birth  who  are  enriching  Ameri¬ 
can  life  with  the  best  traditions  of  the 
land  of  their  origin.  The  founders  believe  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  every  painter  and  sculptor 
to  give  of  his  artistic  power  in  the  service 
of  beautifying  the  surroundings  of  every¬ 
day  life.  The  problems  of  line  and  color 
that  meet  the  designer  of  a  tapestry  or  a 
piece  of  jewelry  are  essentially  the  same, 
it  is  claimed,  as  those  that  have  to  be  con¬ 
quered  in  the  execution  of  a  picture  or  a 
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ENTRANCE  TO  THE  STUDIO  OF  RALPH  M.  PEARSON, 
A  MEMBER  OF  THE  ELVERHOJ  COLONY. 

statue,  and  the  designer  therefore  needs 
the  same  training  as  the  creative  artist. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  artist,  by  grap¬ 
pling  with  these  problems  in  the  harder 
medium,  will  gain  a  sense  of  structure 
and  composition  which  will  give  him  an 
added  strength  when  he  returns  to  the 
more  imaginative  forms  of  art.  Mr.  An¬ 
dersen  and  Mr.  Morton  are  both  painters, 
who  are  also  masters  of  the  silversmith’s 
craft,  and  they  are  proud  that  not  only 
the  design  but  every  detail,  from  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  silver  sheet  to  the  last  delicate 
modelling  of  the  finished  article,  is  the 
work  of  their  hands. 

The  motto  of  the  colony  is  to  “live 
close  to  nature  for  inspiration,”  “to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  essential  faculties  for  great 
work  in  quiet  surroundings  and  in  inti¬ 
mate  association  with  the  purest  sources 
of  inspiration.”  Mr.  Andersen  found  the 
spot  that  seemed  suited  to  his  purpose  at 
Milton-on-the-Hudson  in  an  old  colonial 
mansion  said  to  be  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  old.  The  veranda  looks  out  upon  a 
terrace,  and  beyond  it  is  the  broad,  quiet 
stream  of  the  Hudson  ruffled  by  the  tides 
that  sweep  in  from  the  Atlantic.  The 
old-fashioned  rooms  give  a  grateful  sense 
of  space  and  quiet,  and  their  possibilities 
have  been  developed  by  the  artists  them¬ 
selves.  for  although  their  ideal  of  a  simple 
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life  does  not  demand  that  ' 
man  should  be  his  own  carpenter 
and  stonemason,  they  are  proud  of 
being  able  to  exchange  the  painter’s 
brush  and  the  etcher’s  needle  for 
the  hammer  and  the  trowel  if 
need  be. 

The  colony  has  acquired  thirty 
acres  of  land  stretching  back  from 
the  edge  of  the  river  slope,  and  the 
founders  hope  that  it  will  be  the 
site,  in  years  to  come,  of  permanent 
homes  for  the  workers  who  will  be 
associated  with  them.  House-tents 
are  pitched  on  the  grounds  for  the 
pupils  in  the  summer  courses,  and 
an  old  barn  has  been  rebuilt  to  form 
a  painters’  studio  with  good  light¬ 
ing  facilities  and  with  space  enough 
for  occasional  social  gatherings. 
Near  the  main  building,  capping  a 
little  knoll,  Mr.  Ralph  Pearson  has 
constructed  a  picturesque  little 
house  where  he  practises  the  etch¬ 
er’s  art  and  gives  lessons  to  his 
classes. 

The  school  of  painting,  which 
last  year  was  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  David  Ericson,  has  several 
pupils  of  promise.  They  portray 
the  characteristic  American  land¬ 
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scape  of  the  region,  the  gently  swell¬ 
ing  hills  and  the  glory  of  the  maple 
and  sumac  in  autumn,  or  the  lights 
of  Poughkeepsie  softly  glimmering 
across  the  expanse  of  moonlit  wa¬ 
ter,  where  the  river  steamers  glide 
like  colossal  glow-worms.  The  lo¬ 
cality  is  rich  in  vegetation,  dark, 
gaunt  cedars  and  white  trunks  of 
sycamores  mingling  with  the  usual 
deciduous  trees  of  these  latitudes. 
The  traces  of  human  labor  in  the 
old  houses  and  roads  and  the  stone 
fences  give  that  touch  of  intimate 
suggestiveness  which  we  find  no¬ 
where  except  in  the  Atlantic  States. 

The  eight  permanent  members  of 
the  colony  are  all  men  and  women 
from  the  Middle  West.  Mr.  Ralph 
Pearson  is  the  vice-president  of  the 
Chicago  Society  of  Etchers  and 
some  of  his  best  work  is  a  glorify¬ 
ing  of  the  labor  that  has  built  the 
western  city.  Mr.  Andersen  studied 
in  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  and 
was  for  a  time  associated  with  Mr. 
Morton  in  work  in  Racine,  Wis¬ 
consin.  The  two  are  Danes '  by 
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CORNER  OF  THE  METAL-CRAFT  SHOP. 

birth  and  bring  to  their  task  that  spirit  of 
reverence  and  that  integrity  of  design  and 
execution  which  characterize  the  master 
workmen  of  their  native  country. 

In  Europe  designs  of  buildings,  fur¬ 
nishings  and  ornaments  have  been  form¬ 
ing  for  centuries,  and  those  nations  have 
been  most  successful  in  developing  good 
models  which  have  consciously  adapted 
the  old  national  arts  to  modern  uses.  One 
of  the  best  examples  of  this  is  in  Sweden, 
where  a  cultivated  cosmopolitan  taste  is 
brought  to  bear  on  the  problem.  There 
we  may  see  the  little  yellow  or  red  house 
with'  white  casements  merely  expanded 
and  beautified  to  form  fashionable  villas. 
The  greatest  sculptor  of  Sweden  thinks 
it  no  robbery  of  his  art  to  design  a  pair 
of  andirons  or  door  hinges,  and  some¬ 
times  a  table  with  no  decoration  beyond 
the  beauty  of  its  lines  will  bear  a  famous 
signature  burned  in  the  wood,  as  an  art¬ 
ist  signs  a  picture.  The  tapestries,  which  in 
olden  times  formed  a  protection  against 
the  cold,  have  been  made  to  satisfy  that 
need  of  the  eye  for  warmth  and  comfort 
which  is  so  strong  in  northern  countries, 
and  artists  like  Gustaf  Fjaestad  in  Swe- 
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den  or  Gerhard  Munthe  and 
Thorolf  Holmboe  in  Norway 
have  drawn  designs  for  tapes¬ 
tries,  which  are  as  notable  as 
their  paintings.  In  Denmark 
the  national  art  of  pottery  has 
flowered  in  the  Royal  Copen¬ 
hagen  porcelain,  to  which  the 
best  artists  of  the  country  fur¬ 
nish  the  designs. 

We  have  nothing  exactly  cor¬ 
responding  to  this  in  America ; 
there  is  no  peasant  art  that  can 
be  transplanted  in  richer  forms 
to  the  homes  of  the  wealthy. 
The  creation  of  an  American 
decorative  art  must  therefore  be 
a  conscious  effort  to  collect  the 
best  that  has  been  produced  by 
other  nations  and  weld  them 
into  an  organic  union. 

With  this  in  view,  the  artists 
of  Elverhoj  are  developing  an 
individual  style  in  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  work.  They  have  not  only 
studied  their  art  in  their  native 
Scandinavia,  but  have  pursued 
the  knowledge  of  it  in  the  dingy 
streets  of  Prague  and  Vienna,  where  the  old 
wizards  of  exquisitely  wrought  jewelry  still 
are  found  and  their  success  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  they  have  won  distinction 
even  in  Austria  and  Belgium.  Scandina¬ 
vian  traditions  are  followed  in  the  liberal 
use  of  silver,  which,  it  is  thought,  gives 
a  softer  glow  than  gold  and  is  capable  of 
being  more  subtly  modelled.  Where 
gold  is  used  in  order  to  give  a  high  light 
or  a  richer  glow  it  is  usually  treated  to 
give  it  a  mellow  color.  The  extremely 
simple,  massive  ornaments  suitable  to 
the  tall,  full-bosomed  women  of  the 
North  have  been  modified  to  suit  the  less 
robust  beauty  of  the  American  woman, 
but  their  delicacy  has  not  been  carried 
to  that  point  of  over-elaboration  which 
we  see  in  the  Orient.  Spring  flowers  of 
New  York  have  been  used  for  the 
brooches  with  leaves  of  silver  and  fresh¬ 
water  pearls  from  the  Mississippi  for 
buds.  The  glowing  California  tourmaline 
is  given  a  dignified  setting  of  oak  leaves, 
while  the  dandelion  and  golden  rod  have 
been  conventionalized  to  form  other 
pretty  designs.  The  abelone  shell  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  the  basis  of  a  delicately 
wrought  lavaliere,  in  which  the  silver 
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frame  carries  out  the  suggestive 
lines  of  the  sea  shell.  In  every  case 
the  artist  seeks  to  develop  Ameri¬ 
can  .materials  and  designs  founded, 
on  American  flora. 

In  the  classes  in  weaving  Nor¬ 
wegian  tapestry  has  been  studied. 

Though  less  known  in  this  country 
than  the  French  it  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  simpler  and  quicker 
of  execution.  Moreover,  the  fine, 
firm  finish,  the  subdued  richness  of 
coloring  obtained  through  the  use 
of  vegetable  dyes,  and  the  good, 
simple  patterns  combine  to  give  it  a 
high  degree  of  uniform  excellence. 
Bookbinding  is  another  craft  prac¬ 
tised  at  the  Elverhoj  colony,  and 
pottery  is  sometimes  done  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  metal  work  for  va¬ 
rious  household  articles. 

Among  the  products  of  the  El¬ 
verhoj  workers  there  are  none  that 
proclaim  their  handmade  origin 
merely  by  lack  of  finish.  There  is 
none  of  that  affectation  of  crudity 
which  has  sometimes  followed  the 
reaction  against  the  machine  made 
m  household  furnishings  —  when  the 
gold-embroidered  onyx  table  gave  place 
to  one  of  rough-hewn  logs  even  more 
inappropriate  to  a  modern  living-room. 
We  still  see  the  effects  of  this  movement 
in  the  metal  dishes  cast  to  imitate  ham¬ 
mering  and  in  the  rectangular  furniture 
guiltless  of  a  single  conciliatory  line.  The 
newer  principles  of  household  decoration 
take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  vile  con¬ 
struction  cannot  be  hidden  by  an  elab¬ 
orate  finish,  but  they  also  realize  that  a 
true  design  deserves  a  beautiful  execu¬ 
tion.  Harshness  is  no  longer  confounded 
with  simplicity  nor  slovenliness  with  ar¬ 
tistic  feeling. 

The  Elverhoj  artists  are  returning  to 
the  spirit  of  the  master  craftsmen  of 
olden  times,  who  combined  artistic  sense 
with  industrial  excellence,  and  who  re¬ 
fined  their  work  to  the  highest  point  com¬ 
patible  with  the  retention  of  the  personal, 
touch.  While  they  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  manual  training  gained  by  the 
practise  of  sloyd  in  the  schools,  they  be¬ 
lieve  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  this  more  mechanical  skill  from 
the  finer  kinds  of  handiwork.  Their  ideal 
is  that  of  -the  artist  who  applies  all  his 


genius  and  all  the  power  gained  in  years 
of  training  to  the  construction  of  an  orna¬ 
ment  or  a  piece  of  household  furnishing, 
thereby  lifting  it  to  the  level  of  an  art. 

Thus  this  colony  of  men  and  women 
are  working  under  ideal  conditions.  They 
obtain  the  stimulating  companionship  of 
other  art  students  such  as  is  generally 
obtained  only  by  trips  to  France  or  Italy, 
and  in  a  region  rich  in  material  from 
which  they  may  make  careful  studies  and 
gain  inspiration  for  design. 

BOUND  VOLUMES  OF  THE  CRAFTS¬ 
MAN 

WING  to*  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
binding  materials  and  labor,  the  cost 
of  binding  The  Craftsman  on  and  after 
September  i  will  be  : 

One — When  numbers  are  returned  for 
binding:  Half  binding,  canvas  and  leather, 
$3.00.  Full  limp  leather  binding,  $3.50. 

Two — When  we  furnish  numbers:  Vol¬ 
umes  I  to  XIX  inclusive:  Half  binding, 
$4.00,  full  leather,  $4.50.  Later  Volumes: 
Half  binding,  $3.50,  full  leather  $4.00. 

It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  those 
wishing  to  have  The  Craftsman  bound  to 
send  in  orders  before  the  fall  rush. 
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IS  MUSIC  NEUTRAL?  AND 
SEVERAL  OTHER  IMPOR¬ 
TANT  MUSICAL  QUESTIONS 

( Continued  from  page  606.) 
center,  and  especially  willing  to  use  all  the 
material  at  hand,  whether  vocal  instru¬ 
mental,  dramatic,  literary  or  scenic,  will  in 
time  produce  a  valuable  and  permanent  ad¬ 
dition  to  musical  development  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  But  first  of  all,  and  without  fail,  each 
musical  center  must  realize  that  it  has  a 
mine  of  wealth  in  its  own  community.  I 
firmly  believe  that  it  is  more  important  to 
make  music  grozv  than  to  transplant  it. 
1  also  believe  that  the  way  to  help  it  grow 
is  1o  transplant  so  much  that  is  beautiful 
that  it  becomes  a  source  of  inspiration. 

An  interesting  question  was  recently  put 
to  me  in  regard  to  nationalism  in  music.  I 
am  sure  that  all  musicians  will  agree  with 
me  that  most  music  very  definitely  has  a 
national  quality.  For  instance,  we  feel  in 
Chopin’s  music  the  Polish  people,  the  Polish 
enlightenment,  exultation,  sorrow,  the  ter¬ 
rible  struggle,  the  unquenchable  courage ; 
Verdi  is  essentially  Italian,  gay,  fluent, 
amiable ;  Debussy,  the  ultra-modern  French 
sentiment,  the  thing  that  in  its  search  for 
the  super-quality  in  art  has  almost  passed 
over  the  horizon  of  unbalanced  art.  This 
same  spirit  has  flashed  out  through  modern 
French  painting,  architecture,  sculpture;  it 
is  the  seeking  to  express  the  ineffable 
through  material  channels.  In  Wagner  we 
feel,  too.  a  certain  intense  nationalism,  a 
sense  of  the  unconquerable  supremacy  of 
music,  the  struggle  for  an  ethical  develop¬ 
ment  through  the  emotions.  On  the  other 
hand  when  we  think  of  Beethoven  we  in¬ 
stantly  feel  a  large,  generous,  cool  imper¬ 
sonality.  We  do  not  link  him  up  with  any 
age  or  any  generation,  with  any  cult,  with 
ambition.  We  see  him  only  as  something 
significant  to  every  people  and  every  epoch. 
The  great  spirits  of  all  the  world  for  all 
time  to  come  will  respond  to  Beethoven. 
Others  who  have  evoked  enormous  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  heart  of  the  world  may  be¬ 
come  a  changing  fashion.  There  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  an  enormous  vogue  for  Wagner,  per¬ 
haps  twenty  years  from  now  we  shall  be 
thinking  of  something  else  and  then  he  will 
return  to  us  later ;  Debussy  has  filled  our 
ears;  we  hear  less  of  Tschaikowsky,  but 
who  can  tell  when  the  heart  of  the  public 
may  desire  just  the  thrill  that  these  artists 
can  evoke ;  but  the  universal  artists  will 
never  be  subject  to  variation  of  popularity. 
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They  become,  in  a  way,  elemental  and  we 
do  not  speak  of  them  so  often,  just  as  we 
do  not  remember  the  wind  or  the  sunlight, 
but  we  need  them  for  the  refreshment  of 
our  lives. 

I  have  been  hoping  very  much  to  produce 
Russian  music  in  Chicago.  This  is  not  an 
easy  undertaking  because  Russian  opera  to 
be  effective  should  be  sung  by  Russian  sing¬ 
ers,  the  music  played  by  a  Russian  orches¬ 
tra,  there  should  be  Russian  dancers  and  a 
Russian  conductor.  This  really  cannot  be 
done  anywhere  in  the  world  except  St. 
Petersburg  or  Moscow.  It  seems  to  me. 
however,  that  if  we  cannot  get  the  complete 
Russian  ensemble  that  the  next  best  thing 
is  an  Italian  presentation  of  the  Russian 
music.  This  was  done  last  winter  at  the 
Metropolitan.  “Prince  Igor”  was  sung  in 
Italian,  directed  by  an  Italian  conductor, 
under  Italian  management,  and  I  am  told 
that  the  effect  was  very  beautiful.  I  can 
realize  also  that  it  may  have  lacked  the  tre¬ 
mendous  vitality  and  dramatic  emotional 
quality  that  we  associate  with  the  Russians; 
but  Chaliapim  himself,  the  great  Russian 
tenor,  has  said  that  when  Russian  music 
cannot  be  presented  entirely  by  the  Russian 
people,  he  believes  that  it  is  most  sympa¬ 
thetically  done  by  the  Italian  artists. 

I  have  been  asked  if  I  expect  to  bring 
back  to  America  much  musical  material.  I 
cannot  say  with  this  terrible  tragedy  over¬ 
shadowing  all  of  Europe.  Who  can  tell 
what  art  will  develop?  Many  of  the  sing¬ 
ers  are  on  the  battlefield,  others  are  too 
heartbroken  or  too  deeply  interested  in 
working  for  their  country  to  wish  to  leave 
it,  and  yet  I  feel  it  essentially  to  be  there. 
I  feel  that  I  must  look  over  every  field  of 
artistic  opportunity  in  order  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  the  quality  of  musical  expression 
which  Chicago  is  expecting  of  me. 

I  feel  that  I  should  not  close  this  deep  ex¬ 
pression  of  my  interest  in  the  production  of 
America  and  especially  in  Chicago  without 
reiterating  the  fact  that  I  am  amazed  and 
delighted  with  the  progress  of  musical  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  West,  the  increased  number 
of  important  American  singers,  the  work 
of  the  American  composers  which  are  hav¬ 
ing  a  wider  and  wider  hearing,  the  musi¬ 
cians  interested  in  all  musical  productions. 
I  see  a  change  here  that  is  positively  over¬ 
whelming,  and  I  believe  that  America  from 
being  the  greatest  musical  audience  in  the 
world  is  bound  to  become  a  great  and  pro¬ 
gressive  musical  center. 
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THE  BRUSHWOOD  BUNGA¬ 
LOW:  BY  ALICE  B.  MUZZEY 

HEN  I  decided  to  invest  in  a 
portable  house,  to  live  in  it  all 
the  year,  and,  furthermore,  to 
put  it  up  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
I  took  every  preliminary  step  before  con¬ 
sulting  those  whose  opposition  would  be 
strongest,  my  family  and  my  overcautious 
friends.  When  the  project  was  finally  sub¬ 
mitted  to  these  well-meaning  antagonists 
but  one  cry  arose  on  every  hand,  “Think 
twice  before  doing  it.”  Think  twice !  Why, 
I  had  thought  one  hundred  times  before  lay¬ 
ing  it  before  them  in  its  most  plausible  and 
persuasive  form ! 

I  told  them  that  I  was  on  the  eve  of  or¬ 
dering,  from  a  catalogue,  a  bungalow  meas¬ 
uring  nineteen  by  thirty  feet,  containing  a 
living  room,  three  bedrooms  and  a  bath¬ 
room  ;  that  I  intended  to  place  it  on  leased 
land,  and  to  put  into  it  nearly  my  little  all, 
with  the  view  of  getting  a  steady  income  by 
renting  two  bedrooms  to  women  who  felt 
as  I  did,  that  boarding-house  life  was  im¬ 
possible,  that  they  must  have  independence, 
that  they  wanted  a  home.  Incidentally,  I 
may  say  that  two  came  to  me  immediately 
and  that  many  others  have  applied  for 
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rooms  I  could  not  give,  in  the  year  since  the 
house  was  built 

And  then  I  went  ahead. 

There  came  a  time,  to  be  honest  there 
were  many  times,  when  I  felt  that  I  needed 
a  man’s  assistance ;  but  having  set  out  to  do 
this  thing  in  the  face  of  opposition,  how 
could  I  ask  it?  So,  alone  and  with  fear 
and  trembling,  I  went  to  the  owners  of  the 
land,  to  the  municipal  building  for  my  per¬ 
mit,  and  to  the  assessor’s  office ;  for,  mind 
you,  who  knew  whether  a  portable  house 
would  be  allowed  in  the  best  residence  sec¬ 
tion  in  town  ?  Plainly  I  told  my  story ;  it 
was  to  cost  $1,800;  yes,  it  could  be  only  a 
frame  house  of  simplest  construction  at  that 
figure ;  no,  I  had  never  seen  one  like  it ;  but 
the  idea  pleased  the  City  Fathers.  One  and 
all,  the  supervisors,  underwriters,  authori¬ 
ties  for  water,  gas,  sewage,  all  who  must  be 
talked  to,  gave  me  hearty  and  disinterested 
cooperation.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  proud 
day  when  the  Supervisor  of  Buildings  cast 
his  mighty  weight  against  my  paper  parti¬ 
tions,  and  pronounced  them  fit !  “Never  been 
anything  like  it  here  before;  it’s  the  talk 
of  the  City  Hall.”  Of  course  these  portable 
houses  have  been  used  for  years  in  the  coun- 
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SIDE  STEPS  OK  THE  BRUSHWOOD  BUNGALOW,  WITH 
DECORATIVE  SHRUBS  IN  JARS. 

try  or  in  the  suburbs,  but  that  they  were 
feasible  for  city  streets  was  an  innovation. 

Finally  the  day  came  when  a  wire  noti¬ 
fied  me  that  the  house  was  on  its  way.  I 
had  engaged  a  contractor  for  the  masonry 
and  carpenter’s  work,  but  I  shall  never  do  it 
again  for  these  houses.  Given  a  competent 
carpenter  and  two  assistants,  the  house 
could  have  been  put  up  easily  by  following 
the  plan,  although  I  admit  that  the  finish 
would  not  have  been  the  same.  But  these 
little  bungalows  depend  on  artistic  effect, 
rather  than  on  detail,  for  their  charm.  I 
was  fortunate  in  having  the  help  of  a  clever 
handy-man  for  the  final  touches,  the  perfect 
hanging  of  doors  and  sliding  of  windows. 

The  bungalow  is  of  California  redwood, 
oiled,  with  overhanging  eaves,  exposed  raft¬ 
ers  and  sills  of  Georgia  pine  stained  to 
match  the  redwood  ;  the  trim  is  dark  green. 
It  is  set  upon  a  foundation  of  concrete 
blocks.  As  the  house  is  built  on  leased  land, 
the  entire  cellar  is  not  excavated.  That  be¬ 
ing  naturally  the  first  step  in  building,  led 
me  to  think  that  I  should  not  have  enough 
money  left  to  put  anything  above  it !  It  is 
surprising  how  stupefying  these  first  big 
bills  are  and  how  easily  .  one  meets  them 
toward  the  end. 
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My  bungalow  is  constructed  for  winter, 
use.  Hard  though  it  may  be  to  believe,  only 
the  thinnest  of  clapboards,  a  tw'O-inch  dead- 
air  space,  moisture-proof  paper  and  wall- 
board  will  keep  out  the  elements,  and  so 
perfectly  is  this  done  that  during  the  cold¬ 
est  weather  a  window  in  the  living  room  is 
often  left  open  and  the  gas  at  its  lowest,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  early  morning.  We  all  remem¬ 
ber  the  country  wood  shed  of  our  youth, 
with  its  heat  and  smell  of  pine  knots;  just 
like  that  is  my  little  house  in  its  genial 
warmth  and  fragrance  of  the  w'oods ;  no 
damp  plaster  holds  the  cold,  and  fresh  air 
circulates  throughout.  Winter  gales  pass 
over  our  heads,  rain  patters  on  the  roof, 
“Little  we  fear  the  weather  without.” 

Not  to  draw  too  strong  a  picture,  I  must 
confess  that  the  bungalow  is  also  warm  in 
summer !  On  sultry  days  I  find  it  hard  to 
catch  a  breeze  so  near  the  ground,  but  high 
trees  shade  the  roof,  and,  for  that  matter, 
far  better  to  be  warm  in  summer  than  freeze 
in  winter. 


PATHWAY  OF  CONCRETE  BLOCKS  LEADING  FROM  THE 
STREET  TO  THE  FRONT  PORCH. 
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From  the  porch  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  is  entered  direct¬ 
ly  and  surprises  every  one 
by  its  spaciousness.  The 
casement  windows  —  the 
artist’s  “north  light” — and 
the  sunny  south  windows 
light  it  admirably.  Some 
day  this  room  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  an  open  fire¬ 
place,  an  outside  chimney 
being  added.  The  two 
guest  rooms  have  windows 
on  the  garden ;  my  tiny 
“stateroom”  and  the  bath¬ 
room  take  up  the  remain¬ 
ing  space. 

The  walls  and  ceiling  are 
the  original  pinkish-violet 
tone  of  the  wallboard,  un¬ 
decorated,  and  all  the 
woodwork  is  treated  with  a  weathered  oak 
stain,'  much  diluted,  making  a  charming 
color  scheme. 

In  the  basement,  below  the  bathroom,  is  a 
tiny  kitchenette  and  the  hot  water  heater. 
Here  we  get  simple  breakfasts  and  an  infre¬ 
quent  .  luncheon ;  we  all  dine  out.  The 
house  is  heated  by  a  hot-air  furnace,  with 
natural  gas  for  fuel  and  lighting.  My  bill 
for  January  has  just  come;  it  is  $6.30. 
Where  and  how  else  could  one  have  been 
perfectly  comfortable  in  zero  weather  for 
such  an  absurd  sum  ! 

I  confess  to  some  feeling  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  when  the  walls  of  my  future  dwelling 
were  going  up;  they  looked  so  frail,  so  in¬ 
appropriate  to  city  streets ;  but,  by  compar¬ 
ing  the  photographs  you  may  see  how  one 
idea  led  to  another,  until  I  hear  now  on 
every  side  of  its  alluring  charm.  And  the 
end  is  not  yet. 

It  has  been  a  never-ending  pleasure  to  me 
to  see  the  effect  of  my  little  home  on  the 
passer-by.  Motors  slow  up,  people  call  to 
their  companions,  little  children  point,  lovers 
linger, — thinking  no  doubt  of  happy  pros¬ 
pects  in  beginning  housekeeping  so  com¬ 
fortably  and  so  reasonably, — and,  most  of 
all,  the  tired  householder  of  wide  estates 
looks  with  envy  on  my  simple  home. 

That  the  house  came  to  be  put  up  in  the 
wintertime  was  due  in  the  first  place  to  the 
necessity  of  securing  my  land  and  beginning 
to  pay  rent  for  it  in  December  ;  also,  because 
I  wanted  the  house  ready  for  occupancy, 
tenants  in  and  garden  started  before  sum¬ 
mer  ;  but,  chiefly,  because,  in  a  slack  time, 


ONE  CORNER  OF  THE  KITCHENETTE  IN  THE  BRUSH¬ 
WOOD  BUNGALOW. 

laborers  were  cut  of  work  and  glad  to  give 
me  their  service  as  quickly  as  I  needed  it. 
From  the  staking  out  of  the  foundation  until 
I  moved  in,  two  months  later  to  a  day,  all 
went  forward  without  a  hitch.  The  entire 
week  that  the  framework  was  going  up  we 
had  sun  and  no  wind,  and  the  following 
month  was  mild.  One  most  important  con¬ 
sideration  in  getting  a  house  of  this  con¬ 
struction  is  that  it  can  be  occupied  immedi¬ 
ately.  There  is  not  the  danger  of  living 
with  damp  plaster  and  there  are  no  delays  to 
let  it  dry  before  papering.  It  is  finished  the 
day  the  workmen  step  out. 

Naturally,  I  realize  that  this  type  of  house 
is  not  adapted  to  any  and  every  tenant;  it  is 
essentially  a  home  for  women  of  limited  in¬ 
come  who  will  themselves  do  the  very  easy 
housekeeping  entailed.  One  little  four- 
year-old  girl  turned  to  her  mother,  after 
searching  in  every  nook  and  cranny,  “But, 
mother,  where  is  the  daddy  that  goes  with 
this  house?”  No,  it  surely  is  not  a  “daddy 
house,”  although  it  would  serve  admirably 
for  an  unpretentious  couple  to  start  married 
life  in.  But  the  point  1  wish  to  emphasize 
is  that  it  offers  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
having  one’s  own  home  for  a  very  small 
sum,  without  the  limitations  of  an  apart¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  genuine  homestead,  set  upon 
land  that  can  be  cultivated  and  enjoyed. 

After  the  house  was  made  livable  came 
the  best  part  of  all,  the  planning  and  plant¬ 
ing  of  the  garden.  Just  before  our  first 
snowfall  I  had  put  iris,  daffodils  and  hya- 
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cinths  in  the  staked-out  flowerbeds.  I  well 
remember  that  the  ground  was  so  frozen 
that  I  could  hardly  scrape  up  enough  earth 
to  cover  them,  and  that  night  the  snow  came 
to  tuck  them  in  until  March.  But  it  was  the 
middle  of  April  before  the  ground  could  be 
trenched  and  a  path  laid.  Tltis  I  made  of  six- 
inch  concrete  tiles,  set  three  inches  apart ; 
also  "portable'’  and  in  harmony  with  the  in¬ 
formal  house.  Only  grass  seed  was  sown 
on  the  upturned  soil,  but  my  lawn  is  almost 
as  perfect  as  my  neighbors’.  Four-foot-wide 
garden  beds  extend  across  some  thirty  feet 
away  at  the  back  of  the  bungalow  and  also 
enclose  a  plot  centered  by  a  large  bird-bath. 

I  had  flowering  plants,  mostly  perennials, 
from  April  until  frost,  and  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  bulbs  to  welcome  the  second  sum¬ 
mer  on  the  place.  This  year  it  has  been  a 
"friendship  garden,”  filled  with  gifts  from 
those  very  same  doubting  souls  who  prophe¬ 
sied  for  me  in  the  beginning  such  dire  fail¬ 
ure.  They  have  all  rallied  to  my  standard 
and  say,  hoiu,  that  I  have  a  wonderful  busi¬ 
ness  head ! 

THE  “NEW  ART” 

(Continued  from  Page  579 •) 

through  the  expression  alone,  most  rapidly 
presented,  will  the  people  who  have  nothing 
to  do  with  your  personality,  your  voice, 
your  gesture,  receive  an  impression  of  the 
picture  you  are  trying  to  convey.  In  the 
legitimate  theater  an  actor  sees  a  play  as 
a  whole.  He  is  deeply  affected,  for  in¬ 
stance,  by  the  entire  life  and  psychological 
development  of  Hamlet .  Bis  heart  beats 
with  Hamlet's  sorrow,  his  pulse  quickens 
with  Hamlet’s  joy.  If  you  were  to  put 
"Hamlet”  on  the  screen  none  of  these 
things  would  happen :  you  would  tell  the 
people  by  your  expression  only  how  Ham¬ 
let  looked  when  he  felt  these  emotions.  In 
other  words  the  moving  picture  portrays 
the  emotion  the  character  feels  without  the 
actor’s  feeling  it  at  all. 

On  the  stage  a  man  is  within  the  bonds 
of  nature,  he  is  persuading  his  audience 
as  to  the  reality  of  his  presentation.  For 
intance,  both  Bernhardt  and  Booth  would 
induce  certain  moods  by  the  words  ut¬ 
tered,  by  the  voice  in  which  they  were 
uttered,  by  the  surroundings  of  the  stage. 
In  the  moving  picture  all  these  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  wiped  out.  You  stand  in  the 
corner  of  an  immense  room  where  three 
or  four  other  plays  are  going  on ;  you  in¬ 
habit  only  a  narrow  strip  of  a  corner 
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where  your  own  play  is  going  on.  Proba¬ 
bly  you  have  only  the  illusion  of  scenery 
on  two  sides  of  you.  At  first  you  even 
hear  the  stage  directions  given  to  the 
other  actors  and  lights  are  going  up  and 
down  all  about  you  and  people  are  pass¬ 
ing  everywhere.  Occasionally  to  your 
astonishment,  at  least  during  rehearsal, 
they  walk  through  your  "set,”  and  by 
chance  the  new  hand  may  delay  in  the 
"set”  when  the  reel  starts  so  that  you  can 
no  more  count  upon  any  outside  illusion 
to  help  you  with  the  development  of  your 
creation  than  you  could  if  you  were  walk¬ 
ing  down  Broadway.  Your  entire  pic¬ 
ture  must  come  mechanically  from  your 
brain,  you  cannot  acquire  any  inspiration, 
any  stimulus.  Either  you  have  the  face 
to  express  what  you  mentally  recall  of 
the  plot,  or  you  have  not.  In  other  words, 
either  you  are  a  good  moving  picture 
actor  or  you  are  not.  A  moving  picture 
actor  never  tries  to  feel  any  emotion,  only 
to  help  the  audience  to  feel  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  really  the  success¬ 
ful  moving  picture  actor  is  a  man  who 
can  rise  superior  to  his  environment,  who 
can  become  most  completely  absorbed  in 
an  idea.  It  is  really  a  triumph  of  mind 
over  matter,  a  reversal  of  all  the  methods 
employed  for  the  most  complete  realiza¬ 
tion  of  dramatic  achievement  on  the  legi¬ 
timate  stage.  While  if  you  let  yourself 
become  conscious  of  the  people,  sounds, 
light  or  shadow  about  you  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  to  present  anything  through  the 
moving  picture  camera  except  surprise, 
horror,  disappointment  and  despair.  It  is 
the  art  of  concentration,  of  self  absorp¬ 
tion  developed  to  the  highest  degree. 

Also  one  learns  many  lessons  in  dis¬ 
cipline.  All  actors  apparently  are  school- 
children  under  the  "movie”  school-mas¬ 
ter,  called  the  director.  Xo  inspiration, 
no  emotion,  no  relief,  no  desire  to  express 
beauty  or  grace  counts  at  all  against  the 
order  of  the  director  "to  keep  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,  move  this  way,  look  in  this  direction, 
keep  your  hand  down,  stay  in  line.”  He 
is  the  man  who  knows  the  mechanics  of 
the  situation  and  the  mechanics  control 
everything  in  moving  picture  plays.  You 
may  express  the  most  abounding  beauty, 
the  profoundest  emotion,  the  richest  ges¬ 
ture.  but  if  the  camera  is  not  making  a 
note  of  it  you  have  not  accomplished  the 
task  the  director  has  set  for  you.  Also 
he  knows  the  expression  that  will  carry 
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on  the  canvas,  he  knows  the  look  that 
the  audience  will  answer;  in  other  words, 
he  knows  the  machine  and  the  audience 
and  he  knows  how  to  make  the  actor  a 
satisfactory  connecting  link. 

I  have  been  told  that  already  Mr.  Edi¬ 
son  or  some  other  wizard  of  the  moving 
picture  world  is  devising  a  machine  that 
will  take  down  the  actor’s  words  as  the 
reel  takes  his  expression  and  that  both 
will  be  reproduced  simultaneously  in  the 
future  moving-picture  play.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  this  will  render  the  actor's 
work  simpler  or  more  complex,  whether 
the  fact  that  his  voice  is  to  be  repro¬ 
duced  will  add  to  the  mechanical  difficul¬ 
ties  or  whether  it  will  give  him  greater 
inspiration  for  his  expressions.  I  ques¬ 
tion  if  any  actor  could  tell  until  he  had 
accomplished  the  feat  and  had  heard  him¬ 
self  talking  to  himself  some  yards  away 
on  the  stage. 

I  have  also  been  told  though  not  in  con¬ 
nection,  naturally,  with  the  moving  pic¬ 
tures  that  wonderful  instruments  are  be¬ 
ing  devised  whereby  records  may  be  kept 
of  all  one’s  daily  existence,  every  word, 
thought  and  gesture,  so  that  in  days  or 
years  to  come  one  may  have  the  horrible 
experience  of  seeing  exactly  how  one  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  world  in  all  one’s  daily  re¬ 
lationships.  The  possibility  seems  too 
terrible  to  contemplate.  As  life  is  today 
we  are  mercifully  permitted  to  let  certain 
deeds  and  words  grow  hazy  in  our  own 
memory.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  an  in¬ 
strument  as  this  would  be  a  complete 
realization  of  the  old  story  of  Nemesis, 
more  terrible  than  the  power  of  any  retri¬ 
butive  Greek  god.  But  these  wonderful 
instruments  are  happily  but  visions  of  the 
future. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  Flamar- 
rion,  of  the  scientific  projection  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  a  man’s  life  on  the  waves  of  light, 
all  of  these  waves  of  light  passing  on  to 
the  stars ;  and  eventually  at  death,  a  man 
moving  toward  infinity  more  swiftly  than 
the  waves  on  which  his  life  was  pictured 
so  that  as  he  passed  on  to  his  final  judg¬ 
ment  he  had  an  opportunity  of  reviewing 
his  entire  life,  a  suggestion  which  seems 
to  add  unnecessarily  to  the  horror  of 
death. 

So  many  people  have  asked  me  why, 
in  “playing”  for  the  “movies”  I  have  not 
put  on  Shakespeare.  The  reason  seems 
to  me  interesting  enough  to  mention  in 


this  article.  Unless  a  play  can  be  copy¬ 
righted  by  the  moving  picture  firm  that  is 
to  produce  it,  it  is  no  sooner  presented  to 
the  public  successfully  than  immediately 
a  dozen  people  may  produce  it  in  their 
own  way  or  in  imitation  of  the  original 
production,  without  hindrance,  and  this 
means,  of  course,  a  great  loss  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  producer  and  as  it  is  a  little  too  late 
to  copyright  Shakespeare  it  would  mean 
too  great  a  financial  risk  for  any  film  com¬ 
pany  to  produce  his  plays  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  beauty  and  success.  And  so  my 
work  in  the  “movies”  must  be  in  such 
plays  as  may  be  presented  exclusively  by 
one  firm.  This  is  a  matter  of  regret  both 
to  the  firm  and  to  myself  as  I  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  speak  to  the  vast 
film  audience  through  those  plays  which 
have  become  most  endeared  to  me  in  my 
work  as  an  actor.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  had  the  fresh  experience  of  working 
along  new  lines,  developing  new  ideas 
and  speaking  this  new  language. 

TWILIGHT  GARDENS 

(Continued  from  Page  584.) 

thing  that  breathes  of  old-time  hominess 
and  the  simple  sweetness  of  village  maidens. 
The  white  peony  is  like  cloth  of  silver  at 
night  and  the  flesh-pink  like  a  fair  rose. 
Fragrant  also  is  the  white  pendulous  snow¬ 
drop  of  the  Galtonia  or  Cape  Hyacinth  as 
it  is  sometimes  called.  It  takes  on  new 
grace  under  the  spell  of  the  moon.  Hardy 
phlox  will  waft  its  night  perfume  all  over 
a  garden;  heliotrope,  though  invisible,  can 
easily  be  found  by  following  its  trail  of 
sweetness.  If  the  modest-hued  lavender, 
hidden  by  the  night  shadows,  be  brushed  in 
passing  it  salutes  the  visitor  with  unforget¬ 
table  fragrance.  Carnations,  Sweet  Wil¬ 
liams,  clove  pinks,  arabis,  sweet  alyssum, 
meadow-sweet  and  the  bulbs,  hyacinths  and 
tulips,  are  sweetest  of  all  at  night  and  for 
vines  to  climb  to  the  upper  windows  there 
are  clematis,  jasmine,  and,  best  of  all,  the 
roses. 

In  the  twilight  garden  there  is  a  subtle 
pleasure  of  imagination  in  lieu  of  the 
visual  beauty  of  day.  Perfume  is  a  gift 
of  day  as  well  as  of  the  night,  but  as  the 
shadows  of  evening  soften  details  marked 
by  the  sun,  a  mystery  and  a  sense  of  in¬ 
finity  hovers  over  the  world  bringing 
mental  enchantment.  “Day  unto  day 
uttereth  speech  and  night  unto  night 
showeth  knowledge.” 
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T  H  E  NEW  YORK  CO  M- 
MUNITY  CHORUS 

HE  New  York  Community  Chorus 
means  and  provides  for  the  free, 
regular  meeting  of  the  people  of 
New  York,  any  or  all,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  previous  musical  knowledge  or 
training  of  any  kind,  winter  and  summer, 
indoors  and  out,  in  public  halls  and  parks, 
to  sing  together  for  the  joy  of  singing  and 
for  what  song  can  do  to  awaken  and  in¬ 
spire  the  community  spirit. 

It  is  not  merely  another  choral  society 
of  the  usual  kind ;  for  instead  of  using 
people  to  serve  the  ends  of  a  traditional 
musical  art,  it  uses  the  living  power  of 
song  to  serve  the  ends  of  the  people,  uni¬ 
fying  them  in  vision  and  purpose. 
Through  system  and  practise  it  lifts 
mass-singing,  commonly  ragged  and  in¬ 
effective,  to  the  plane  of  beauty  and 
power. 

It  is  thus  a  movement  of  a  new  kind, 
in  closest  accord  with  the  foremost  ideals 
and  efforts  of  the  time,  social,  recrea¬ 
tional,  political,  musical  and  spiritual.  All 
progressive  movements  meet  and  find 
new  life  in  the  Community  Chorus. 

Socially,  it  means  unity,  good-will, 
brotherhood,  the  breaking  down  of  old 
divisions  and  barriers. 

As  recreation,  it  represents  one  of  the 
highest  and  most  profitable  forms  which 
public  recreation  can  take,  a  physical 
exercise  and  an  emotional  outlet  through 
a  beautiful  artistic  medium  available  to  all. 

Politically,  it  is  a  powerful  creator  of 
the  spirit  of  democracy,  intensifying,  ex¬ 
tending  and  vocalizing  that  spirit  under 
the  most  desirable  and  advantageous  con¬ 
ditions. 

Musically,  it  is  the  discovery  of  that 
ground  which  America  has  sought  these 
many  years,  a.  musical  ground  that  is 
high  and  at  the  same  time  common  to  all ; 
it  gives  a  musical  soul  and  voice  to  the 
people,  and  is  the  beginning  of  a  true  peo¬ 
ple’s  musical  art. 

Spiritually,  it  is  the  meeting  place  of 
all  creeds,  all  faiths  that  own  a  God  and 
seek  the  brotherhood  of  man,  a  place 
where  the  simplest  and  truest  in  all  faith 
is  pledged  in  song. 

The  Chorus  is  holding  its  present  series 
of  weekly  meetings  at  the  Mall,  Central 
Park,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Park  De¬ 
partment,  and  has  the  hearty  cooperation 
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of  the  Park  Commissioner,  Hon.  Cabot 
Ward.  These  meetings  are  held  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoons  from  two  to  four  o’clock, 
when  not  only  the  Chorus  itself,  but  the 
several  thousands  of  persons  who  are 
present  join  in  the  singing.  On  an  even¬ 
ing  in  the  second  week  in  September  a 
“Song  and  Light”  Festival  will  be  held 
in  the  park.  Special  indoor  rehearsals  of 
the  Chorus  will  be  held  for  this  purpose. 

The  New  York  Community  Chorus 
originated  in  January,  1916,  at  a  meeting 
in  the  Music  School  Settlement  of  New 
York,  55  East  Third  Street,  called  jointly 
by  the  Musical  School  and  the  People’s 
Institute.  Subsequently  weekly  meetings 
during  the  winter  were  held  in  various 
High  School  halls,  and  the  Chorus  gave 
its  first  public  concert  at  the  DeWitt 
Clinton  High  School  on  April  22. 

Mr.  Harry  Barnhart,  the  leader  of  the 
New  York  Community  Chorus,  holds  the 
high  position  which  lie  occupies  in  this 
movement  through  his  deep  insight  into 
the  principles  of  people  singing  and  his 
wide  experience  in  this  field  in  many 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  invitation  to  join  the  Community 
Chorus  is  extended  to  all.  No  knowledge 
of  music  is  required  and  no  voices  are 
tested.  New  members  may  enroll  at  any 
of  the  public  meetings  or  by  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  secretary. 

The  fundamental  idea  is  that  this  sing¬ 
ing  shall  be  free  to  all,  and  there  is  no 
membership  fee.  A  prospectus  is  issued  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  raising  funds  with 
which  to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  Chorus 
and  the  movement  for  public  singing 
throughout  the  entire  city.  The  ex¬ 
penses  of  carrying  out  any  out-of-door 
plans  are  considerable,  including  the  neces¬ 
sary  employment  of  a  sufficient  or¬ 
chestra  to  accompany  and  support  the 
Chorus. 

Among  the  people  of  varied  interests 
who  are  cooperating  in  this  work  are  Mr. 
Arthur  Farwell,  president.  Mrs.  Samuel 
Untermever,  Mrs.  Ben  Ali  Haggin,  Mr. 
M.  Morgenthau,  Mr.  Max  Eastman,  Mrs. 
Howard  Mansfield,  Mr.  Otto  Kahn  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  and  many 
others  including  Mr.  Harry  H.  Barnhart, 
conductor,  and  Miss  Ernestine  Evans, 
secretary. 

Such  community  work  for  music  could 
be  duplicated  with  profit  throughout  the 
country. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


REINFORCING  A  DEMOC¬ 
RACY 

( Continued  from  page  565.) 
cation.  She  believes  that  our  democracy- 
can  only  be  reinforced  through  the  right 
training  of  our  children,  so  that  the  educa¬ 
tors  of  the  future  will  understand  the  best 
in  our  civilization  and  help  to  produce  it. 

Miss  Cheatham  has  given  The  Crafts¬ 
man  permission  to  reproduce  not  only  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  herself,  but  the  cover  of  her  book, 
which  shows  her  as  the  Pied  Piper  of  the 
American  children  today  ;  also  a  lovely  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  spiritual  child  by  Grahame 
Robertson,  as  well  as  various  illustrations 
from  the  work  which  Mr.  Robertson  has 
done  for  various  books  of  song.  The 
Craftsman  is  indebted  to  G.  Schirmer  & 
Company  for  the  reproduction  of  some  of 
these  illustrations,  and  for  others  to  W. 
Heinemann,  London. 

It  seems  only  right  in  presenting  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  Miss  Cheatham’s  to  speak  a  little 
more  at  length  of  Mr.  Grahame  Robertson’s 
work,  already  well  known  in  England.  He 
seems  to  have  so  found  the  absolute  spirit 
of  beautiful  childhood  and  his  work  so  be¬ 
longs  in  Miss  Cheatham’s  books  that  we 
feel  American  children  cannot  know  and 
love  him  too  quickly  and  heartily.  There 
are  many  things  one  might  say  of  Miss 
Cheatham  and  her  work  in  educating 
American  children  toward  a  more  beautiful 
democracy,  but  as  she  expresses  so  much 
of  this  in  her  own  article  we  will  leave  her 
words  to  speak  for  her,  adding  only  our 
word  of  thanks  to  her  for  this  message  to 
The  Craftsman  readers.  “Love’s  Lulla¬ 
by”  is  reprinted  by  courtesy  of  the  Victor 
Talking  Machine  .Company. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

THE  CHILDREN’S  LIBRARY  OF 
WORK  AND  PLAY:  HOME  DECORA¬ 
TION:  BY  CHARLES  FRANKLIN 
WARNER 

N  a  book  on  “Home  Decoration,”  at 
once  delightful  and  profitable  for  our 
youth,  from  “The  Children’s  Library  of 
Work  and  Play,”  we  find  set  forth  the 
opportunity  for  children  to  learn  much  that 
is  valuable  and  interesting  in  home  making 
without  for  a  moment  feeling  the  drudgery7 
and  tediousness  of  actual  lessons.  The  way 
in  which  children  are  taught  design,  build¬ 
ing,  decoration,  furnishing  and  craft  work 
is  through  the  story  of  how  a  house  was 


designed  and  built  and  finished,  inside  and 
out  by  boys  and  girls.  This  was  actually 
done  recently  in  one  of  the  public  schools 
of  a  well  known  New  England  city.  The 
girls  designed  the  house  and  arranged  the 
plan  of  the  floor  space  and  the  boys  did  the 
foundation,  the  masonry,  the  roof,  etc.  A 
limited  appropriation,  about  $1,000  for 
building  material,  was  available;  economy 
in  space  as  well  as  expense  was  important. 

The  lessons  which  the  boys  and  girls  of 
this  school  learned  from  the  planning,  build¬ 
ing  and  furnishing  of  this  prize  house  prob¬ 
ably  involved  an  amount  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  that  they  could  not  have  accu¬ 
mulated  in  three  or  four  years  of  study. 
First  of  all,  they  acquired  a  vital  and  intel¬ 
ligent  interest  in  mathematics,  they  became 
conscious  of  the  value  of  line  and  propor¬ 
tion  ;  they  recognized  color  for  the  first  time 
as  something  essential  to  the  beauty  of  home 
making,  they  realized  the  work  involved  in 
the  production  of  a  comfortable  chair  to 
study  or  read  in,  in  the  making  of  a  bed¬ 
stead,  in  the  weaving  of  a  rug.  In  fact,  in 
the  building  of  this  home  the  essentials  of 
home  making  were  made  clear  to  a  group 
of  boys  and  girls.  If  at  the  end  when  it 
was  finished  and  beautiful  the  girls  were 
taught  to  cook  a  meal,  then  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  last  detail  of  simple  house  making 
and  home  making  had  been  accomplished. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  let  our  children 
feel  that  housework  was  something  to  be 
avoided  and  that  study  was  a  hardship  and 
that  play  was  the  main  desirable  occupation 
of  childhood,  so  that  it  is  really  essential 
for  us  to  lead  them  back  to  a  fine  under¬ 
standing  and  enjoyment  of  the  value  of 
work  and  all  that  it  brings  to  the  world  by 
just  such  a  process  as  this  prize  house,  made 
by  schoolchildren  in  New  England.  (Pub¬ 
lished  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden 
City,  New  York.  374  pages.  Price  $1.00 
net.) 

MODERN  SCHOOLHOUSES:  PUB¬ 
LISHED  BY  THE  AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT 

OWING  to  the  great  popularity  and  uni¬ 
versal  usefulness  of  the  “Modern 
Schoolhouse,”  published  in  1910,  this 
second  volume  has  been  prepared,  thus 
bringing  before  the  public  the  latest  phases 
of  American  schoolhouse  designing  and 
building.  Both  the  articles  and  the  illus¬ 
trated  schools  are  by  the  best  exponents  of 
school  architecture  in  America.  The  build- 
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ings  described  are  all  of  recent  construction 
and  therefore  represent  the  last  word  on  the 
subject,  making  the  large  volume  of  rare  aid 
to  present-day  architects.  This  volume 
should  be  on  the  reference  tables  of  every 
large  school  that  the  varied  plans,  dignity 
and  impressive  beauty  of  the  buildings  may 
be  of  general  inspiration. 

The  169  large  plates  showing  exterior 
and  interior  views  and  floor  plans  are  alone 
invaluable.  The  chapters,  covering  75 
pages,  on  ventilation,  lighting,  humidifica¬ 
tion,  etc.,  having  been  written  by  men  of 
wide  experience,  offer  expert  suggestions. 
The  combination  comprises  an  unusually 
complete  opportunity  for  close  study  of 
both  the  practical  and  sesthetic  needs  of 
modern  school  buildings.  (Published  by 
the  American  Architect,  New  York.  Part 
Two.  [69  plates,  7 5  [>ages  of  text.  Price 
$7.00.) 

HOOKS  KECK IV KL) 

u\  HANDBOOK  of  Ani'-ri  an  Private 
Schools."  An  Annual  Publication. 
(Published  by  Porter  E.  Sargent,  Boston, 
Mass.  604  pages.  Price  $-.50  net.) 

‘k'piil\  Legacy  of  the  Imposition  ”  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  thc-lntcllectual  and  Moral 
Heritage  Left  to  Mankind  by  the  World 
Celebration  at  San  Francisco  in  1  «)i  5. 
(Published  by  the  Panama- Pacific  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California.  1S7  pages.) 

-  V  NNT  \L  Report  of  the  Board  of  Re 
•  gents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution," 
showing  the  operations,  expenditures,  and 
condition  of  the  institution  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  June,  1015.  (Published  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.  C. 
544  pages.) 

COSTUME  EXHIBIT  AT  THE 
NATIONAJ  1RTS  Cl  UB  IN 
OCTOBER 

A  SPECIAL  exhibition  and  sale  of  cos- 
tumes,  theatrical  and  masquerade,  as 
well  as  costume  drawings,  will  be  held  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  National  Society  of 
Craftsmen.  119  East  Xinteenth  street,  be¬ 
ginning  Wednesday,  October  4th.  Chair¬ 
man  of  committee  in  charge.  Thomas  Ray¬ 
mond  Ball. 


Statement  ok  the  Ownership,  Management, 
Circulation,  Etc.,  Required  by  the  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress  of  August  24,  1912,  of  ‘‘The  Craftsman,” 
Published  Monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for 
April  i,  1916. 

State  of  New  York  ) 

County  of  New  York  j  55  * 

before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Fred 
A.  Arwine,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  accord¬ 
ing  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Craftsman  Publishing  Company, 
publishers  of  The  Craftsman,  and  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  be¬ 
lief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage¬ 
ment  of  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown 
in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse 
side  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor  and  business  managers 
arc : 

Name  of  Post-office  address. 

Publisher,  Craftsman  Publishing  Co., 

0  East  3oth  St .  New  York. 
Editor,  Gustav  Sticklcy,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 
Managing  Editor,  Mary  Fanton  Roberts, 

142  East  18th  St.,  New  York, 
business  Manager,  Gustav  Sticklcy, 

Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 
The  names  and  addresses  of  individual  owners, 
stockholders  owning  or  holding  I  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock : 

Gustav  Sticklcy,  The  Craftsman,  Inc, 

0  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Gustav  Sticklcy,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 

Fred  A.  Arwine, 

6  East  39th  St..  New  York  City. 
George  H.  Crucss,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 

The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  arc:  NONE. 

The  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders  and  security 
holders,  if  any.  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in 
any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  per¬ 
son  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is 
acting,  is  given ;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs 
contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner ; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has 
any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock, 
bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

Fred  A.  Arwine, 

Treas.  of  the  Craftsman  Publishing  Co., 
Publishers  of  The  Craftsman. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  13th  day  of 
April.  191&. 

[sfal]  Ai.r*ED  S.  Cole. 

Notary  Public,  Bronx  County  No.  19, 
Bronx  Register  No.  619, 

New  York  County,  No.  54. 
(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1918.) 


FOUR  POPULAR  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES 

“"WIT  "THERE  can  I  see  Craftsman  house  designs?”  In  answer  to  this  persistent  de- 
%/%/  mand,  we  are  publishing  each  month  in  the  Craftsman  Magazine  four 
▼  T  Craftsman  houses.  This  will  he  continued  until  we  have  reproduced  the 
two  hundred  house  designs  which  we  have  on  file.  A  front  elevation  and 
floor  plans  will  be  shown  on  each  page.  We  will  furnish  tentative  estimates  and  cost  of 
complete  plans  upon  request. 

Address:  Service  Dept.,  Craftsman  Publishing  Co.,  6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 


NO.  93:  FIVE-ROOM  CRAFTSMAN  BUNGALOW 

Bungalow  No.  93,  planned 

for  a  hillside  site  at  Larch- 
mont,  N.  V.  The  walls  are 
rough  stone  blasted  out  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  excavation.  Above  the 
walls  shingles  are  used.  The 
entrance  door  opens  directly 
from  the  sheltered  porch  into  the 
sitting  room,  with  neither  vesti¬ 
bule  or  hallway.  There  is  a 
small  closet  on  the  right,  con¬ 
venient  for  coats.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  inglenook  is  partic¬ 
ularly  worth  noting,  for  it  com¬ 
bines  practical  comfort  with  a 
decorative,  craftsmanlike  con¬ 
struction.  Among  the  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  bungalow  are  de¬ 
tails  showing  the  exact  de¬ 
sign  and  measurements  of  the 
big  stone  chimneypiece  with 
its  stone  shelf,  alcove,  wood  lin¬ 
tel  and  tile  hearth. 


FLOOR  PLAN  OF  STONE  ANI)  SHINCLF.  COTTAGE  :  NO.  93- 


FOUR  POPULAR  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES 


NO.  149:  CRAFTSMAN  SEATEN-ROOM  CEMENT  HOUSE 


CRAFTSMAN  house  No.  149  has  been 
planned  for  simple  needs,  and  while 
every'  feature  has  some  practical  pur¬ 
pose  to  fulfill,  our  endeavor  has  been  to  se¬ 
cure  as  much  architectural  beauty  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  natural  construction. 

The  ample  sheltered  porches,  the  pleasant 
window  groups,  the  long  slope  of  the  shin¬ 
gled  roof,  broken  by  the  dormer  with  its 
protecting  overhang  and  the  sunken  bal- 


From  the  small  corner  porch  you  enter 
the  good-sized  hall  with  its  inviting  little 
seat  beside  the  staircase  and  the  convenient 
''oat  closet  lighted  by  a  window  on  the  side. 
Through  the  wide  opening  on  the  left  you 
are  greeted  by  a  glimpse  of  the  hospitable 
fireplace,  recessed  just  enough  to  give  the 
effect  of  a  nook,  yet  not  shut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  large  living  room.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  second  floor  is  as  compact  as  it 
is  simple  and  as  the  plan  shows,  all 
space  available  has  been  used  to  the  best 
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NO.  124:  CRAFTSMAN  CONCRETE  BUNGALOW  WITH 

PERGOLA  PORCH 


BUNGALOW  No.  124  is  so  arranged  that  it  may  be 
built  on  a  small  and  narrow  lot.  In  selecting  this 
plan,  however,  the  size  and  style  of  neighboring 
houses  must  be  considered,  as  so  low  and  small  a 
dwelling  would  not  appear  to  advantage  unless 
buildings  about  it  were  fairly  low  and  similar  in 
style. 

This  bungalow  would  look  well  in  either  cement 
or  shingle  construction  or  the  main  wall  could  be 
in  cement  and  the  gables  in  shingles  or  boards  if 
greater  variety  in  materials  were  desired.  If  an 
attic  were  needed  for  storage  the  walls  might  be 
carried  up  a  little  higher  and  the  roof  raised,  or 
the  ridge  might  be  higher  and  the  roof  somewhat 
steeper  so  as  to  give  more  headroom. 

A.  pergola  porch  extends  across  the  front  of  the 
house  and  as  the  bungalow  will  probably  be  built 
near  the  street,  we  have  suggested  a  parapet  around  f 
the  front  porch  and  if  this  does  hot  give  sufficient 
privacy,  flower  boxes  might  also  be  placed  between 
the  pillars.  We  suggest  hewn  logs  to  support  the 
pergola  bearos  and  side  porch  roof  as  these  will 
give  a  more  informal  appearance  than  columns  of 
turned  wood  or  cement. 

For  a  bungalow  of  such  simple  character,  planned 
for  a  small  family,  it  seemed  best  to  have  no  sep¬ 
arate  dining  room,  but  to  make  the  living  room  as 
large  as  possible  and  to  use  one  end  of  it  for  dining 
purposes.  We  have,  therefore,  planned  the  win¬ 
dows  and  wall  spaces  with  this  in  mind,  so  that 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  piano,  bookcase  and 
desk  on  the  left  of  the  room,  and  sideboard  and 
possibly  a  small  china  closet  on  the  right. 
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NO. 


101:  CRAFTSMAN  SEVEN-ROOM  HOUSE  WITH 
TWO  SLEEPING  PORCHES 


CRAFTSMAN  shingled  house  No.  ioi 
is  simple  in  design,  compact  in  ar¬ 
rangement  and  comparatively  inex¬ 
pensive  to  build.  Its  one  unusual  feature  on 
the  first  floor  is  the  arrangement  of  two  coat 
closets  projecting  into  the  living  room  be¬ 
tween  which  is  a  space  which  may  contain 
either  a  built-in  writing  desk  or  drawers  and 
a  shelf  for  those  who  come  and  go. 


The  four  bedrooms  on  the  second  floor 
are  provided  with  ample  closet  room  and 
also  each  bedroom  opens  out  onto  a  sleep¬ 
ing  porch.  The  rear  sleeping  porch  could 
readily  be  converted  into  a  sewing  room  or 
sun  room.  The  great  fireplace  of  split 
stone  and  the  built-in  furnishings  of  living 
room  and  dining  room  are  charming  possi¬ 
bilities  in  this  simple  and  homelike  house 
design. 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 


SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 


Index  to  Vol.  XXX  of  The  Craftsman 
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Alice  in  Blunderland  or  Educating  the 
Educated — By  Newton  A.  Fuessle: 
The  story  of  generations  who  have 
taken  required  school  courses  but  who 
have  been  left  utterly  ignorant  of 
ordinary  physical  ills  and  their  preven¬ 
tion,  585. 

“An  Ancient  Home  of  Peace”:  The  re¬ 
storation  of  the  few  remaining  relics 
of  Colonial  architecture;  a  Colonial 
house  at  Versailles,  Kentucky,  remod¬ 
eled  by  Hoggson  Brothers;  How  the 
spirit  of  the  old  architecture  has  been 
adhered  to  both  in  mass  and  detail, 
616. 

Architecture,  Colonial,  Varieties  of — By 
Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein:  From 
“The  Architecture  of  Colonial  Amer¬ 
ica,”  91. 

Architecture  on  the  Old  Mesa  Land,  New 
Hopi:  a  modern  Hopi  house  described, 
374; 

Architectural  League  in  the  Guise  of  a 
Magician,  The:  The  Annual  Exhibition 
given  in  Italian  Garden  as  a  setting; 
The  Pageant  in  the  garden;  The  mural 
decorations  richer  than  in  former 
years;  Exhibition  of  sculpture  unusual¬ 
ly  large;  Architects  taking  seriously 
the  problem  of  home-making;  Mural 
decorations  for  home;  The  work  of  the 
landscape  gardeners,  3. 

“At  Night  My  Garden  Sings”:  A  Poem 
— By  M.  E.  Crocker,  129. 

“Battle  and  Other  Poems” — By  Wilfrid 
Wilson  Gibson,  512. 

Beach,  Chester,  Subtle  Emotions  Shown 
in  the  Sculpture  of — Mr.  Beach’s  sculp¬ 
ture  suffused  with  a  radiance  from 
within;  A  sculptor  not  bound  by  tradi¬ 
tion  or  convention;  “The  Stoker”, 
“Great  Grandmother”,  Portrait  of  Mrs. 
A.  M.  Purves,  “Ideals”,  350. 

Birds,  Ten  Excellent,  220. 

Book  Reviews:  “City  Planning  with  Spe¬ 
cial  Reference  to  the  Planning  of 
Streets  and  Lots” — By  Charles  Mul- 
ford  Robinson;  “The  Architecture  of 
Colonial  America” — By  Harold  Don¬ 
aldson  Eberlein;  “English  Ancestral 
Homes  of  Noted  Americans” — By 
Anne  Hollingsworth  Wharton;  “How 
to  Attract  Wild  Birds  about  the 
Home” — By  Neil  Morrow  Ladd;  “Pri¬ 
mary  Handwork”— By  Ella  Victoria 
Dobbs;  “Aunt  Phoebe,  Uncle  Tom  and 
Others”- — By  Essie  Collins  Matthews, 
120. 

“The  Flower  Art  of  Japan” — By  Mary 
Averill;  “Decorative  Design” — By  Jo¬ 


seph  Cummings  Chase;  “Chats  on  Jap¬ 
anese  Prints” — By  Arthur  Davison 
Ficke;  “Historic  Styles  in  Furniture” 
— By  Virginia  Robie;  “Good  Taste  in 
Home  Furnishing” — By  Maud  Ann 
Sell  and  Henry  Blackman  Sell;  “The 
Making  of  a  Home” — By  Eben  E.  Rex- 
ford;  “Practical  Stage  Directing  for 
Amateurs” — By  Emerson  Taylor;  “Our 
Early  Wild  Flowers”— By  Harriet  L. 
Keeler,  221. 

“Travels  in  Alaska” — By  John  Muir; 
“Old  Time  Gardens” — By  Alice  Morse 
Earle;  “Colour” — By  George  H.  Hurst, 
33 1- 

“Child  and  Country” — By  Will  Leving- 
ton  Comfort;  “American  Churches” — 
By  Ralph  Adams  Cram;  “Chats  on  Old 
Silver” — By  Arthur  Hayden;  “The  Law 
of  Architecture  and  Building” — By 
Clinton  H.  Blake;  “Michelangelo” — -By 
Romain  Roland;  “The  Dune  Country” 
— By  Earl  H.  Reed,  426. 

“Problems  in  Farm  Woodwork” — By 
Samuel  A.  Blackburn,  530. 

“The  Children’s  Library  of  Work  and 
Play”:  Home  Decoration — By  Charles 
Franklin  Warner;  “Modern  School- 
houses” — Published  by  The  American 
Architect,  646. 

Bringing  the  Arch  to  American  Archi¬ 
tecture:  The  arch  first  valued  for  its 
constructional  power;  Its  early  forms 
and  later  development;  The  romantic 
beauty  of  the  arch  where  it  is  used  for 
other  purposes  than  construction;  Use 
of  the  arch  in  modern  homes  and  gar¬ 
dens,  14. 

Broadway’s  Canyon:  A  Poem — By  John 
Gould  Fletcher,  364. 

Bungalows  from  Craftsman  Ideas,  Ore¬ 
gon:  Bungalow  built  by  Mr.  F.  E. 
Watson;  A  house  made  to  fit  into  the 
landscape  and  meet  the  needs  of  the 
family  for  whom  it  was  erected;  The 
bungalow  described,  101. 

Bungalow,  The  Brushwood — By  Alice  B. 
Muzzey:  A  portable  bungalow  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  redwood  upon  a  foundation  of 
concrete  blocks,  639. 

Bungalow  with  Palatial  Furnishings,  A 
Charming  Simple — By  Charles  Alma 
Byers:  A  Bungalow  home  in  Pasa¬ 
dena,  California,  designed  for  John  P. 
Cudahy,  Esq.,  520. 

Cabinet  Making,  American,  A  Progres¬ 
sive  Step  in:  Gustav  Sticklers  new 
Chromewald  furniture  described,  624. 

Candlestick,  The  Return  of  the:  Its 
Decorative  Value:  Unique  candlesticks 
shown  by  Yamanaka  &  Company;  Can¬ 
dlestick  designs  by  Lillian  Link,  201, 
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Carnations:  A  Poem — By  Margaret  Wid- 
demer,  159. 

Children  That  Will  Never  Grow  Old: 
Illustrated  by  the  Sculpture  of  Lillian 
Link:  Miss  Link’s  statuettes  of  chil¬ 
dren;  Children  as  garden  subjects; 
The  charm  of  her  interpretation  of 
babyhood,  547. 

Chorus,  The  New  York  Community:  A 
chorus  which  gives  a  musical  soul  and 
voice  to  the  people;  No  knowledge  of 
music  required;  No  voices  tested; 
Work  of  Mr.  Harry  Barnhart  in  induc¬ 
ing  everybody  to  sing,  644. 

“Common”  Plants  in  a  Lovely  Garden, 
Designed  and  Managed  by  One 
Woman — By  Edward  I.  Farrington: 
The  garden  of  a  Southern  woman,  475. 

Community  Farming  Proves  Profitable 
— By  Albert  Marple:  The  Community 
Center  of  a  novel  farm  settlement  in 
California;  Plow  a  number  of  families 
in  a  large  city  banded  together  to  start 
a  farming  community  of  their  own; 
The  operating  plan,  98. 

Contrast:  A  Poem — By  Marjorie  Muir, 
455- 

Cool  Tombs:  A  Poem — By  Carl  Sand¬ 
burg,  405. 

Craft  Work  on  the  “Plill  of  Fairies” — - 
By  Hanna  Astrup  Larsen:  The  Elver- 
hoj  Colony:  A  group  of  earnest  work¬ 
ers  endeavoring  to  develop  an  Ameri¬ 
can  school  of  decorative  art  on  a  crag 
over  the  Hudson  at  Milton-on-the- 
Hudson;  Elverhoj  artists  returning  to 
the  spirit  of  the  master  craftsmen  of 
olden  times,  634. 

Craftsmen,  Early  American- — By  Walter 
Dyer:  From  “Early  American  Crafts¬ 
men”,  116. 

Dance,  For  a:  A  Poem— By  Edgar  Lee 
Masters,  282. 

Doll  Blouse,  A  Real,  103. 

“Dwelling  Houses  Full  of  Pleasantness” 
Beginning  to  Fill  Our  Land:  New 
houses  which  express  individuality; 
blouses  in  half  timber  construction, 
brick,  cement,  and  shingles,  64. 

Education,  The  American  Girl’s,  not 
Human  Enough:  Madame  Yvette  Guil- 
bert  suggests  a  remedy  for  the  incom¬ 
pleteness  of  the  American  girl’s  edu¬ 
cation;  Work  the  foundation  of  every 
kind  of  education;  Through  work 
comes  a  knowledge  of  life  and  of  hu¬ 
manity,  365. 

Empty  Vessel,  The:  A  Modern  Story — 
By  Miriam  Crittenden  Carman,  489. 

Farmhouse,  The  New  American,  Plan¬ 
ning  for  Beauty  and  Comfort  in  the: 
The  line  between  city  and  country  life 
steadily  diminishing;  Country  houses 
built  by  city  people;  Designs  for  farm 
buildings  by  Alfred  Hopkins;  Long 


Island  estates  which  show  buildings 
representative  of  what  is  being  accom¬ 
plished  in  modern  farm  architecture, 
53- 

Flowers,  Wayside:  Their  Love  Stories 
and  a  Few  Scientific  Facts — By  Mar¬ 
tha  Bunting:  Legends  of  the  rose; 
Beauty  of  common  wayside  flowers,  23. 
Furnishing  the  Garden  in  the  Modern 
Way  for  the  New  Outdoor  Life:  Gar¬ 
den  furniture  which  will  stand  ex¬ 
tremes  of  heat  and  cold  and  grow 
old  gracefully;  Beauty  and  strength  in 
concrete  garden  furniture;  Concrete 
and  semi-porous  jars  for  flowers,  308. 
Furniture,  A  New  Type  of:  Mr.  Gustav 
Stickley’s  new  Chromewald  furniture 
described,  408. 

Garden,  By-Paths  in  a  Lovely:  The  gar¬ 
den  of  Mrs.  Gotthold  in  Greenwich, 
Conn.;  Garden  paths  which  lead  to  the 
soul  of  the  garden;  The  personal  home 
gardens  made  by  a  woman  of  leisure, 
278. 

Garden,  Everybody’s — By  Rebecca  J. 
Lose:  What  everyone  may  do  in  plant¬ 
ing  his  favorite  flower;  Some  of  the 
old-time  flowers  and  their  memories, 

152. 

Garden  in  Nova  Scotia,  My — By  Caro¬ 
line  G.  McCurdy:  One  woman’s  per¬ 
sonal  experience  in  garden-making,  448. 
Garden-Making,  The  Art  of:  Garden  de¬ 
signed  by  Ferrucio  Vitale  for  Dudley 
Olcott,  Esq.,  of  Morristown,  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  The  architecture  strictly  formal 
and  the  planting  most  informal;  The 
garden  described,  356. 

Gardens  of  Our  Great  Western  Deserts, 
The  Beautiful — By  Rosalie  Jones: 
Plant  life  of  the  desert;  The  value  of 
the  desert  to  mankind,  384. 

Gardens,  Twilight — By  Florence  Beck¬ 
with:  Night-blooming  flowers,  580. 
Gates  and  Entrances,  Garden — By  E.  I. 
Farrington:  Important  suggestions  re¬ 
garding  garden  entrances,  398. 

Getting  Acquainted  with  Your  Own 
Family  in  Vacation  Time — By  Jessie 
Wright  Whitcomb:  An  ideal  outdoor 
holiday  for  mother  and  children,  525. 
Greek  Drama  and  French  Music  in  Na¬ 
ture’s  Loveliest  Theater— By  Mary 
Fanton  Roberts:  The  outdoor  Greek 
theater  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Roland  B. 
Conklin  at  Huntington,  Long  Island; 
Three  summers  spent  in  creating  this 
beautiful  place  of  entertainment;  Plans 
for  Mr.  Le  Gallienne’s  play  “Orestes”, 
with  Mr.  Faversham  as  Orestes,  607. 
Home,  A  Modern  Colonial,  Tradition 
and  Comfort  Blended  in  a:  Character¬ 
istics  of  the  modern  and  early  Colonial 
architecture;  Houses  designed  by 
Bernhardt  Muller  in  which  he  has  met 
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the  needs  of  modern  living  and  pre¬ 
served  the  beauty  of  the  early  Colonial 
exteriors,  270. 

Home-Making  in  America:  Art  the 
power  of  telling  the  world  how  nature 
inspires  the  artist;  American  women 
should  learn  to  understand  gardening 
and  to  become  decorators  of  their  own 
homes;  Home  of  Mrs.  Truesdale  in 
Greenwich,  Connecticut,  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  her  work  in  the  decoration  of 
her  home  and  planning  of  her  garden, 
179- 

Home  of  the  Future,  The:  Number 
Three:  What  Will  be  the  Contribution 
of  the  South  in  the  Development  of 
American  Architecture — By  C.  A.  Zieg¬ 
ler:  The  principle  of  producing  a  truer 
and  simpler  art  through  adversity; 
Home  building  in  the  south,  41. 
Number  Four:  The  New  Architecture 
of  the  West:  Small  Homes  for  a  Great 
Country — By  Irving  J.  Gill:  Architec¬ 
ture  the  book  of  the  world;  The  frank¬ 
ness  and  chaste  simplicity  of  the  cube 
house;  Types  of  buildings  which  aie 
characteristic  of  their  locality;  Califor¬ 
nia  influenced  by  the  Spanish  Missions; 
Houses  recently  built  in  California 
which  are  sanitary  and  labor-saving; 
The  house  should  be  simple  and  plain 
as  a  boulder,  leaving  to  Nature  its  or¬ 
namentation;  The  new  architecture  of 
Irving  Gill,  140. 

Home-Making,  A  Story  of:  House  along 
Craftsman  lines  designed  by  the  Long 
Building  Co.,  216. 

House,  A  Picturesque  Craftsman,  on  a 
Unique  Site:  “Hillkrest”  built  at-Me- 
nomonie,  Wisconsin,  after  Craftsman 
plan  No.  85;  The  house  described,  95. 

House  of  Seven  Fireplaces:  From  Crafts¬ 
man  Inspiration:  House  built  and 
owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Hutch¬ 
ins  of  Norfolk,  418. 

House  of  Wood,  A  Word  of  the:  Dignity 
and  simplicity  of  early  American 
homes;  Value  of  wood  as  a  construc¬ 
tive  material;  Characteristics  and  com¬ 
parative  merits  of  different  woods,  34. 

House  Planned  by  the  Owner — By  M. 
Roberts  Conover:  Description  of  ce¬ 
ment  house  at  Atlantic  Highlands 
planned  by  the  owner,  209. 

Houses,  Country,  for  Luxurious  Ameri¬ 
cans;  Architectural  League  Exhibit: 
Houses  designed  for  H.  H.  Rogers, 
Herbert  Coppell,  Dr.  Frederick  Peter¬ 
son,  F.  Burrall  Hoffman,  Jr.,  463. 

Houses,  Craftsman:  Two  New  Crafts¬ 
man  Designs:  Small  Houses  with  Com¬ 
fort  and  a  Sense  of  Space;  The  re¬ 
establishment  of  The  Craftsman  House 
Series;  Houses  Nos.  209  and  210;  A 
thirty-foot  house  planned  for  a  fifty- 


foot  lot;  A  second  house  of  wide  clap¬ 
boards  designed  to  give  the  utmost 
space  for  its  size;  How  the  planting 
has  been  arranged,  312. 

Craftsman  Town  and  Country  Houses; 
Two  New  Designs:  House  No.  211,  of 
brick;  Six  rooms  and  sun  room;  No. 
212,  Craftsman  Summer  Camp,  416. 

A  Craftsman  Town  and  Seashore 
House:  Town  stucco  house  No.  213; 
Summer  house  by  the  sea,  No.  214, 
523- 

A  Craftsman  Farmhouse  and  a  Garage 
of  Varied  Usefulness:  Craftsman 
Farmhouse  No.  215;  A  small  but  roomy 
farmhouse;  Craftsman  Garage,  No. 
216;  A  garage  in  which  servant’s  quar¬ 
ters  have  been  planned,  628. 

Houses,  Small,  that  Combine  Beauty 
and  Efficiency:  Delightful  and  practical 
small  houses  designed  by  Aymar  Em¬ 
bury,  392. 

Is  Music  Neutral?  Discussed  by  Cleo- 
fante  Campanini:  The  question  of  neu¬ 
trality  in  art;  Music  greatly  enjoyed 
only  when  beautifully  presented;  The 
Opera  in  America,  598. 

Is  There  a  National  Spirit  in  the  “New 
Poetry”  of  America? — By  Amy  Lowell: 
“The  New  Poetry”  and  its  inspiration; 
Poetry  which  contains  the  heart  of  the 
race;  Poets  who  write  as  the  influences 
around  them  cause  them  to  feel;  The 
new  poet  records,  he  does  not  moral¬ 
ize;  Examples,  339. 

Japanese  Print  as  a  Reformer,  The:  The 
Japanese  masters  of  color  combina¬ 
tions;  How  a  Japanese  print  may  sug¬ 
gest  a  color  harmony  for  an  entire 
room;  Suggestions  for  the  use  of  these 
prints  in  a  decorative  way;  Japanese 
home  interior;  Japanese  arrangement 
for  serving  tea,  130. 

Lattice  Work,  The  Architectural  Beauty 
of  Well-Designed:  Gardens  never  quite 
complete  without  arch,  screen  or 
bower  of  lattice;  A  few  ideal  ways  to 
use  trellis  architecturally,  256. 

Laughters,  The:  A  Poem — By  Louis 
Untermeyer,  396. 

Log  Cabin  Club  House:  Club  house  de¬ 
signed  by  D.  Knickerbacker  Boyd,  for 
the  Merion  Cricket  Club  Golf  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Haverford,  Pennsylvania,  523. 

Making  Birds  at  Home  in  a  Museum:  An 
unique  natural  history  display  at  the 
Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences;  Twenty 
habitat  groups  of  birds,  showing  their 
homes  and  in  feeding,  325. 

Mill,  The  Old — By  John  Matter,  406. 

Morris,  William — By  E.  L.  Cary:  An 
extract,  207. 

“New  Art”,  The,  as  Discovered  by  E.  H. 
Sothern:  A  new  art  discovered  in 
posing  for  moving  pictures;  The  power 
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of  this  art  to  reach  the  people  along 
the  lines  of  democratic  education;  A 
limitless  opportunity  of  education 
through  the  film;  How  shall  it  be  used? 
572. 

One  Man’s  Story — A  story  of  the  re¬ 
adjustment  of  a  life-work;  How  Mr. 
Gustav  Stickley  evolved  the  Chrome- 
wald  furniture;  A  type  of  furniture 
truly  American,  having  the  sturdiness 
of  old  peasant  work  and  the  beauty  of 
the  court  periods,  188. 

Open  Windows:  A  Poem — By  Sara 
Teasdale,  571. 

Oriole,  The:  A  Poem — By  Edward  Wil¬ 
bur  Mason,  90. 

Paradise,  The  Old  Road  to:  A  Poem — 
By  Margaret  Widdemer,  269. 

Photography,  Poetry  in:  Remarkable 
flower  photographs  by  J.  H.  Field,  250. 

Play-Leader,  The;  A  Story — By  Emma 
Mauritz  Larson,  566. 

Porch  of  Charm  and  Fragrance,  A — By 
Albert  Marple,  424. 

Porch,  Trysting  Place  of  House  and 
Garden,  The:  Plow,  if  given  a  porch, 
the  matter-of-fact  house  will  show  its 
romantic  side;  The  pergola  porch  and 
its  possibilities;  Porches  to  live  in  by 
day  and  sleep  in  by  night;  The  archi¬ 
tect’s  problem  of  the  porch,  292. 

Putting  Your  Civic  Plouse  in  Order — By 
Mary  Richards  Gray:  How  civic  im¬ 
provement  work  was  combined  with 
school  instruction  in  Los  Angeles; 
Prize  winning  school  garden  planted 
by  students  of  Laurel  School,  Los 
Angeles,  283. 

Rail  Fence  is  Supplanted  by  Concrete 
Wall — By  Albert  Marple:  Description 
of  concrete  wall  in  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  which  does  the  work  of  a  boundary 
fence;  Method  of  construction;  Its  ad¬ 
vantages,  109. 

Rehearsing  a  Community  Masque,  What 
Artists  Did  for  It  and  What  It  Did 
for  the  Public — By  Mary  Fanton  Rob¬ 
erts:  A  dress  rehearsal  of  Percy  Mack- 
aye’s  “Caliban  by  the  Yellow  Sands”; 
A  first  impression  of  the  orchestra, 
stage  settings,  lighting  and  costumes; 
A  Shakespeare  celebration  which  came 
from  the  heart  of  the  people;  An  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Mr.  Mackaye’s  work,  483. 

Reinforcing  a  Democracy — By  Kitty 
Cheatham:  Children  must  first  be 
loved,  then  understood;  Much  that  is 
valueless  given  to  children  under  the 
guise  of  learning;  Miss  Cheatham’s 
observations  of  the  child  nature;  Her 
ideals  for  the  development  of  children, 
554- 

Rooshian,  The:  A  Story — By  Margaret 
Ashmun,  470. 

Roses — By  Will  Levington  Comfort,  264. 


School  Architecture,  The  New  Ameri¬ 
can:  Value  of  good  architecture  in 
school  buildings;  Requirements  of  the 
modern  school  house;  A  few  modern 
school  buildings  erected  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of,  and  enjoyment  of,  parents  as  well 
as  children,  590. 

Sculptor  and  the  Garden,  The:  Another 
Chance  for  the  Fairies:  How  the  play- 
spirit  has  been  brought  into  the  gar¬ 
den;  Tendency  toward  humorous  sculp¬ 
ture  in  the  garden  rather  than  the 
strictly  classical;  For  every  size  of 
garden  have  been  sculptured  fairylike 
figures  of  laughing  children,  or  funny 
animals  to  keep  us  in  remembrance  of 
childhood  days;  Garden  figures  by 
modern  sculptors  described,  240. 

Seeing  Our  Plays  Out-of-Doors — -By 
Sheldon  Cheney:  The  open-air  theater 
two  thousand  years  old;  The  Greek 
Drama  born  in  dances  about  the  altar; 
Classic  type  of  playhouse  fell  into  dis¬ 
use  fifteen  centuries  ago;  Growth  of 
the  open-air  theater  movement; 
“Greek”  theaters  in  California;  Nature 
theaters,  435. 

Shakespeare:  A  Poem — By  Sigmund  B. 
Tokoph,  488. 

Shutters,  Old,  for  New  Houses:  Shutters 
should  be  ornamental  as  well  as  invul¬ 
nerable;  Some  interesting  modern 
adaptations  of  old  shutters;  Unusual 
design  for  shutters  employed  by 
Dwight  J.  Baum,  104. 

Some  of  the  Famous  Open-Air  Theaters 
in  America — By  Jessie  Welborn 
Smith:  Development  of  the  civic  out¬ 
door  theater  idea  throughout  the 
United  States;  Some  of  the  famous 
open-air  theaters  which  are  already 
established,  502. 

St.  Austell  Hall,  the  Home  of  John  Grib- 
bel  at  Wyncote,  Pennsylvania — By 
Martha  Bunting:  Gardens  and  paths  of 
beauty;  An  estate  suggesting  the  Eng¬ 
lish  home  of  Mr.  Gribbel,  84. 
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